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PREFACE 


TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  author  persuades  himself  that  no  apology  will  be  rcquin.^1  for 
offering  to  his  fellow-citizens  a  revised  edition  of  tlic  Lifjs  of  General 
Washington. 

The  period  during  which  he  lived,  and  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in 
American  aflhirs,  was  the  most  interesting  of  American  history.  The 
war  of  our  revolution,  tlie  very  instructive  interval  between  its  termina- 
tion and  the  adoption  of  our  present  constitution,  the  organization  of  the 
new  government,  and  the  principles  which  were  developed  in  its  first 
operation,  form  great  epochs,  claiming  the  attention  not  only  of  every 
statesman,  but  of  every  American  unwilling  to  remain  ignorant  of  the 
liiatoiy  of  his  country,  and  the  character  of  his  countrymen. 

The  transactions  of  this  period  constitute  the  subject  of  the  following 
pages.  In  compiling  them,  the  Author  has  relied  chiefly  on  the  manu- 
script papers  of  General  Washington.  These  have  supplied  the  requi- 
site information  respecting  all  facts  immediately  connected  with  himself. 
But  as  many  occurrences  arc  unavoidably  introduced  in  which  lie  acted 
no  direct  part,  it  has  been  drawn  occasionally  from  other  sources. 

The  history  of  General  Washington,  from  the  time  of  Iiis  appointment 
to  the  command  of  the  American  armies,  is  the  history  of  his  country. 
Yet  the  peculiar  character  of  biography  seemed  to  rrquiro  that  his  pri- 
vate opinions,  and  his  various  plans,  whether  carried  into  execution  or 
neglected,  should  be  given  more  in  detail  than  might  l)C  deemed  proper  in 
a  general  history.  Copious  extracts  have,  therefore,  been  made  from  his 
correspondence.  Many  political  events,  too,  especially  during  the  war, 
while  his  particular  duties  were  of  a  military  cliaractcr,  seem  less  appro- 
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priate  to  his  biography,  than  to  a  professed  history  of  the  United  States. 
These  are  alluded  to  incMentaliy. 

The  great  questions  which  were  debated  in  Congress  during  the  first 
operations  of  the  government,  have  not  yet  lost  their  interest.  Deep 
impressions  were  tlien  made  respecting  the  subjects  themselves,  and  the 
persons  by  whom  the  various  important  propositions  then  discussed  were 
supported  or  opposed,  which  are  not  yet  entirely  efiaced.  Justice  to  the 
patriot  statesmen,  who  then  devoted  their  time  and  talents  to  the  public 
service,  requires  that  the  reasons  on  which  they  acted  should  be  known. 
The  ailments,  therefore,  for  and  against  those  measures  which  had 
most  influence  over  the  opinion  of  the  nation,  are  substantially  stated. 
They  are  necessarily  collected  from  the  papers  of  the  day. 

Other  transactions  of  immense  importance  at  the  time,  conveying  les- 
sons as  instructive  as  experience  can  give,  in  which  almost  every  indi- 
vidual took  some  part,  passed  under  the  view  of  the  nation,  and  are  de- 
tailed, in  some  degree,  from  the  observation  of  the  author  himself.  In 
stating  these,  which  belong  equally  to  history  and  biography,  his  endea- 
vour has  been  to  represent  sentiments  and  actions,  leaving  it  to  the  read- 
er to  draw  his  own  conclusions  from  them. 

The  work  was  originally  composed  under  circumstances  which  might 
afibrd  some  apology  for  its  being  finished  with  less  care  than  its  import- 
ance demanded.  The  immense  mass  of  papers  which  it  was  necessary 
to  read,  many  of  them  interesting  when  written,  but  no  longer  so,  occu- 
pied great  part  of  that  time  which  the  impatience  of  the  public  could 
allow  for  the  appearance  of  the  book  itself.  It  was  therefore  hurried  to 
the  press  without  that  previous  careful  examination,  which  would  have 
resulted  in  the  correction  of  some  faults  that  have  been  since  perceived. 
In  the  hope  of  presenting  the  work  to  the  public  in  a  form  more  worthy 
of  its  acceptance,  and  more  satisfactory  to  himself,  the  author  has  given 
it  a  careful  revision.  The  language  has  been,  in  some  instances,  alter- 
ed— ^he  trusts  improved ;  and  the  narrative,  especially  that  part  of  it 
which  details  the  distresses  of  the  army  during  the  war,  relieved  from 
tedious  repetitions  of  the  same  sufiering.  The  work  is  reduced  in  its 
volume,  without  discarding  any  essential  information. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Biith  of  Mr.  WaBhington. — His  miinon  to  the  French  on  the  Ohio. — Appointed 
lieutenant  Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  regular  troops. — Surprises  Monsieur  Jumon- 
▼iUe. — Capitulation  of  fort  Necessity. — Is  appointed  aid-de-camp  to  General  Brad- 
dock. — Defeat  and  death  of  that  general. — Is  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  regi- 
ment— Elxtreme  distress  of  the  frontiers,  and  exertions  of  Colonel  Washington  to 
augment  the  regular  forces  of  the  colony. — Expedition  against  fort  Du  Gtuesne. — 
Defeat  of  Major  Grant — Fort  Du  Gtuesne  evacuated  by  the  French,  and  taken 
poBscmriog  of  by  the  English. — Resignation  of  Colonel  Washington. — Hit  mar- 
nage. 

George  WASHnrcTON,  the  third  son  of  Augustine  Washington,  was 
bom  on  the  22d  of  February,  1732,  near  tlie  banks  of  the  Po- 
towmac,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland ,  in  Virginia.  His  father 
first  married  Miss  Butler,  who  died  in  1728;  leaving  two  sons,  Lawrence 
and  Augustine.  In  1730,  he  intermarried  with  Miss  Mary  Ball,  by 
whom  he  had  four  sons,  George,  John,  Samuel  and  Charles;  and  one 
daughter,  Betty,  who  intermarried  with  Colonel  Fielding  Lewis,  of  Frede- 
ricksburg. 

His  great  grand-father,  John  Washington,  a  gentleman  of  a  respecta* 
ble  family,  had  emigrated  from  the  north  of  England  about  the  year 
1657,  and  settled  on  the  place  where  Mr.  Washington  was  bom. 

At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  lost  his  father.     Deprived  of  one  parent,  he 

became  an  object  of  more  assiduous  attention  to  the  other ;  who 

1749 
continued  to  impress  those  principles  of  religion  and  virtue 

on  his  tender  mind,  which  constituted  the  solid  basis  of  a  character 
that  was  maintained  through  all  the  trying  vicissitudes  of  an  eventful  life. 
But  his  education  was  limited  to  those  subjects,  in  which  alone  the  sons 
of  gentlemen,  of  moderate  fortune,  were,  at  that  time,  generally  instruct- 
ed. It  was  confined  to  acquisitions  strictly  useful,  not  even  extending 
to  foreign  languages. 

In  1743,  his  eldest  brother  intermarried  with  the  daughter  of  the 
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Honourable  George  William  Fairfax,  then  a  member  of  the  council ;  and 
this  connexion  introduced  Mr.  Washington  to  Lord  Fairfax,  the  propri- 
etor  of  the  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia,  who  offered  him,  when 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  an  appointment  as  surveyor,  in  the 
western  part  of  that  territory.  His  patrimonial  estate  being  inconsider- 
able, this  appointment  was  readily  accepted ;  and  in  the  performance  of 
its  duties,  he  acquired  that  information  respecting  vacant  lands,  and 
formed  those  opinions  concerning  their  future  value,  which  aflerwards 
contributed  greatly  to  the  increase  of  his  private  fortune. 

Those  powerful  attractions  which  the  profession  of  arms  presents  to 
young  and  ardent  minds,  possessed  their  full  influence  over  Mr.  Wash- 
ington.    Stimulated  by  the  enthusiasm  of  military  genius,  to  take 
part  in  the  war  in  which  Great  Britain  was  then  engaged,  he  had 
pressed  so  earnestly  to  enter  into  the  navy,  that,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  a  midshipman's  warrant  was  obtained  for  him.     The 
interference  of  a  timid  and  atifectionate  mother  deferred  the  commence- 
ment, and  changed  the  direction  of  his  military  career.     Four 
years  aflerwards,  at  a  time  when  the  militia  were  to  be  trained 
for  actual  service,  he  ^\'as  appointed  one  of  the  Adjutants  General  of 
Virginia,  with  the  rank  of  Major.    The  duties  annexed  to  this  office  soon 
i  ^  yielded  to  others  of  a  more  interesting  character. 

France  was  beginning  to  develop  the  vast  plan  i)f  connecting  her 
extensive  dominions  in  America,  by  um'ting  Canada  with  Louisiana. 
The  troops  of  that  nation  had  taken  possession  of  a  tract  of  country 
claimed  by  Virginia,  and  had  commenced  a  Ime  of  posts,  to  be  extended 
from  the  Lakes  to  the  Ohio.  The  attention  of  Mr.  Dinwiddie,  Lieute- 
nant Governor  of  that  Province,  was  attracted  to  these  supposed  en- 
croachments; and  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  demand,  in  the  name  of  the 
King  his  master,  that  they  should  be  suspended. 

This  mission  was  toilsome  and  hazardous.  The  Envoy  would  be 
under  the  necessity  of  passing  through  an  extensive  and  almost  unex- 
plored wildemeas,  intersected  with  rugged  mountains  and  considerable 
rivers,  and  inhabited  by  fierce  savages,  who  were  either  hostile  to  the 
English,  or  of  doubtful  attachment.  While  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of 
this  service  deterred  others  from  undertaking  it,  they  seem  to  have  pos- 
sessed attractions  for  Mr.  Washington,  and  he  engaged  in  it  with  alacrity. 

On  receiving  his  commission,  he  lefl  Williamsburg  and  arrived,  on 

,-^«      the  14th  of  November,  at  Wills'  creek,  then  the  extreme  fron- 
tier  settlement  of  the  English,  where  guides  were  engaged  to 
conduct  him  over  the  Alleghany  mountains.   After  surmounting  the  im- 
pediments ocx^asioned  by  the  snow  and  high  waters,  he  reached  the  mouth 
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ofTurtle  creek,  where  he  was  informed  that  the  French  General  was  dead, 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  army  had  retired  into  winter  quarters.  Pur- 
suing his  route,  he  examined  the  country  through  which  he  passed  with 
a  military  eye,  and  selected  the  confluence  of  the  Monongahela  and 
Alleghany  rivers,  the  place  where  fort  Du  Quesne  was  aflcni'arda 
erected  by  the  French,  as  an  advantageous  position,  which  it  would  be 
adviseable  to  seize  and  to  fortify  immediately. 

After  employing  a  few  days  among  the  Indians  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  procuring  some  of  their  chiefs  to  accompany  him,  whose  fidelity  he 
took  the  most  judicious  means  to  secure,  he  ascended  the  Alleghany 
river.  Passing  one  fort  at  the  mouth  of  French  creek,  he  proceeded  up 
the  stream  to  a  second,  where  he  was  received  by  Monsieur  Le  Gardeur 
de  St.  Pierre,  the  commanding  officer  on  the  Ohio,  to  whom  he  delivered 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Dinwiddie,  and  from  whom  he  received  an  answer  with 
which  he  returned  to  Williamsburg.  The  exertions  made  by  Mr. 
Washington  on  this  occasion,  the  perseverance  with  w^hich  he  sur- 
mounted the  difficulties  of  the  journey,  and  the  judgment  displayed  in 
his  conduct  towards  the  Indians,  raised  him  in  the  public  . 

opinion,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor.     His 
journal,*  drawn  up  for  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Dinwiddie,  was  published, 
and  impressed  his  countrymen  with  very  favourable  sentiments  of  his  un- 
derstanding and  fortitude. 

As  the  answer  from  the  commandant  of  the  French  forces  on  the  Ohio 
indicated  no  disposition  to  withdraw  from  that  country,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  make  some  preparations  to  maintain  the  right  asserted  over 
it  by  the  British  crown;  and  the  assembly  of  Virginia  authorized  the 
executive  to  raise  a  regiment  for  that  purpose,  to  consist  of  three  hun- 
dred men.    The  command  of  this  regiment  was  given  to  Mr.  Fry  ;t  and 

♦  See  note,  Na  I,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

t  With  an  unaffected  modesty  which  the  accumulated  honours  of  his  after  life 
could  never  impair,  Major  Washington,  though  the  most  distinguished  military  man 
then  in  Viiginia,  declined  being  a  candidate  for  the  command  of  this  regiment  The 
following  letter  written  on  the  occasion  to  Colonel  Richard  Corbin,  a  member  of  the 
comicil,  with  whom  his  family  was  connected  by  the  tics  of  friendship  and  of  affinity, 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  author  by  Mr.  Francis  Corbin,  a  son  of  that  gen- 
tleman. 

"  Dear  Sir, — ^In  a  conversation  at  Green  Spring  you  gave  me  some  room  to  hope 
for  a  commission  above  that  of  a  Major,  and  to  be  ranked  among  the  chief  ofliccrs  of 
thu  expedition.  The  command  of  the  whole  forces  is  what  I  neither  look  for,  cx^iect, 
or  desire ;  for  I  must  be  impartial  enough  to  a)nfe88,  it  is  a  charge  too  great  for  ray 
youth  and  inexperience  to  be  intrusted  with.  Knowing  this,  1  have  too  sincere  a  love 
in  my  country,  to  undertake  that  which  may  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  it.  But  if  I 
eonJd  entertain  hopes  that  yon  thought  me  worthy  of  the  post  of  Lieutenant-colonel, 
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Major  Washington  was  appointed  Liieutenant  Colonel.  Anxious  to  be 
engaged  in  active  service,  he  obtained  permission,  about  the  beginning 
of  April,  to  advance  with  two  companies  to  the  Great  Meadows  in  the 
Alleghany  mountains.  By  this  movement  he  hoped  to  cover  that  fron- 
tier, to  make  himself  more  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  country,  to  gain 
some  information  respecting  the  situation  and  designs  of  the  French,  and 
to  preserve  the  friendship  of  the  savages.  Soon  afler  his  arrival  at  that 
place,  he  was  visited  by  some  friendly  Indians,  who  informed  him  that 
the  French,  having  dispersed  a  party  of  workmen  employed  by  the  Ohio 
company  to  erect  a  fort  on  the  south-eastern  branch  of  the  Ohio,  were 
themselves  engaged  in  completing  a  fortification  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Alleghany  and  Monongahcia  rivers :  a  detachment  from  which  place 
was  then  on  its  march  towards  his  camp.  Open  hostilities  had  not  yet 
oonmienccd ;  but  the  country  was  considered  as  invaded :  and  several 
circumstances  were  related,  confirming  the  opinion  that  this  party  was 
approaching  with  hostile  views.  Among  others,  it  had  withdrawn  itself 
some  distance  from  the  path,  and  had  encamped  for  the  night  in  a  bot- 
tom, as  if  to  ensure  concealment.  Entertaining  no  doubt  of  the  unfriendly 
designs  with  which  the^  troops  were  advancing.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Washington  resolved  to  anticipate  them.  Availing  himself  of  the  ofier 
made  by  the  Indians  to  serve  him  as  guides,  he  proceeded  through  a 
dark  and  rainy  night  to  the  French  encampment,  which  he  completely 
surrounded.  At  daybreak,  his  troops  fired  and  rushed  upon  the  party, 
which  immediately  surrendered.  One  man  only  escaped  capture ;  and 
M.  Jumonville  alone,  the  commanding  officer,  was  killed. 

While  the  regiment  was  on  its  march  to  join  the  detachment  advanced 
in  front,  the  command  devolved  on  Lieutenant  Colonel  Washington  by 
the  death  of  Colonel  Fry.  Soon  afler  its. arrival,  it  was  reinforced  by 
two  independent  companies  of  regulars.  Afler  erecting  a  small  stockade 
at  the  Great  Meadows,  Colonel  Washington  commenced  his  march  to- 
wards fort  Du  Quesne-,  with  the  intention  of  dislodging  the  French  from 
that  place.    He  had  proceeded  about  thirteen  miles,  when  he  was  met  by 

and  would  favour  me  so  &r  as  to  mention  it  at  the  appointment  of  officen^  I  could  not 
but  entertain  a  true  sense  of  the  kindness. 

I  flatter  myself  that  under  a  skilful  commander,  or  man  of  senses  (which  I  mMt 
sincerely  wish  to  serve  under,)  with  my  own  application  and  diligent  study  of  my 
duty,  1  shall  be  able  to  conduct  my  steps  without  censure,  and  in  time,  render  my- 
self worthy  of  the  promotion  that  I  shall  be  favoured  with  now." 

The  commission  he  soUcited  was  transmitted  to  him  by  Mr.  Corbin,  in  the  follow- 
ing laconic  letter : 

"  D£AR  George, — I  inclose  you  your  commission.    Grod  prosper  you  with  it 

Your  friend,  RICHARD  CORBIN.** 
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aoim  fnendly  Indians,  who  informed  him  that  the  French  and  (heir 
sayafe  allies,  "as  numerous  as  the  pigeons  in  the  woods,''  were  advan- 
cing lapidly  to  meet  him.  Among  those  who  brought  this  information, 
was  a  trusty  chief,  only  two  days  from  the  fort  on  the  Ohio,  who  had 
observid  the  arrival  of  a  considerable  reinforcement  at  that  place,  and 
bad  heQ*d  their  intention  of  marching  immediately  to  attack  the  English, 
with  a  ctrps  composed  of  eight  hundred  French  and  four  hundred  In- 
dians. This  intelligence  was  corroborated  by  information  previously 
received  fiom  deserters,  who  had  reported  that  a  reinforcement  was  ex- 
pected. 

The  troops  commanded  by  Colonel  Washington  were  almost  destitute 
of  provisions;  and  the  ground  }|c  occupied  was  not  adapted  to  military 
purposes.  A  road  at  some  distance,  leading  through  other  defiles  in  the 
mountains,  would  enable  the  French  to  pass  into  his  rear,  intercept  his 
supplies,  and  shrve  him  into  a  surrender,  or  fight  him  with  a  superiority 
ofthiee  to  one. 

In  this  hazardous  situation,  a  council  of  war  unanimously  advised  a 
retreat  to  the  fort  at  the  Great  Meadows,  now  termed  fort  Necessity; 
where  the  two  rqpds  united,  and  where  the  face  of  the  country  was  such 
as  not  to  permit  an  enemy  to  pass  unperceived.  At  that  place,  it  was 
intended  to  remain,  until  reinforcements  of  men,  and  supplies  of  provi- 
sions, should  arrive. 

In  pursuance  of  this  advice.  Colonel  Washington  returned  to  ibrt 
Necessity,  and  began  a  ditch  around  the  stockade.    Before  i*    -  .  ^^ 
was  completed,*  the  French,  amoanting  to  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred meny  commanded  by  Monsieur  de  Villier,  appeared  ^^^   j^t  • 
fore  the  fort,  and  immediately  commenced  a  furioas  attack  upon 
it.     They  were  received  with  great  intrepidity  by  the  Americans,  who 
fought  partly  within  the  stockade,  and  partly  in  the  surrounding  ditch, 
which  was  nearly  filled  with  mud  and  water.    Colonel  Washington  con- 
tinued the  whole  day  on  the  outside  of  the  fort,  encouraging  the  soldiers 
by  his  countenance  and  example.     The  assailants  fought  under  cover 
of  the  trees  and  high  grass,  with  which  the  country  abounds.     The  en- 
gagement was  continued  with  great  resolution  from  ten  in  the  morning 
until  dark ;  when  Monsieur  de  Villier  demanded  a  parley,  and  offered 
terms  of  capitulation.     The  proposals  first  made  were  rejected ;  but,  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  articles  were  signed,  by  which  the  fort  ^ 

was  surrendered,  on  condition  that  its  garrison  should  be  allow- 
ed the  honours  of  war — should  be  permitted  to  retain  their  arms  and  bag- 
^  /^age,  and  be  suffered  to<march  without  molestation  into  the  inhabited  parts 
•of  Virginia.    The  capitulation  being  in  French — a  language  not  under- 
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stood  by  any  person  in  the  garrison,  and  being  drawn  up  hastily  ii  the 
night,  contains  an  expression  which  was  inaccurately  translated  it  the 
time,  and  of  which  advantage  has  been  since  taken,  by  the  enemies  jf  Mr. 
Washington,  to  imply  an  admission  on  his  part,  that  Monsieur  Jumon- 
ville  was  assassinated.  An  account  of  the  transaction  was  published  by 
Monsieur  de  Villier,  which  drew  from  Colonel  Washington,  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  completely  disproving  the  calumny.  Though  entirely  discredited 
at  the  timie,  it  was  revived  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  circumstances, 
well  understood  at  the  date  of  the  transaction,  were  supposed  to  be  for- 
gotten.* 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  affair  is  not  ascertainel.  From  a 
return  mac(e  on  the  9th  of  July,  at  Wills'  Creek,  it  appears  that  the 
killed  and  wounded,  of  the  Virginia  regiment,  amounteS  to  fifty-eight; 
but  the  loss  sustained  by  the  two  independent  companies  is  not  stated. 
That  of  the  assailants  was  supposed  to  be  more  considerable. 

Great  credit  was  given  to  Colonel  Washington  by  his  countrymen, 
for  the  courage  displayed  on  this  occcision.  The  legislature  evinced  its 
satisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the  whole  party,  by  passing  a  vote  of 
thanksf  to  bun,  and  the  officers  under  his  command ;  and  by  giving 
three  hundred  pistoles,  to  be  distributed  among  the  soldiers  engaged  in 
the  action. 

The  regiment  returned  to  Winchester,  to  be  recruited;  soon  after 
which  it  was  joined  by  a  lew  companies  from  North  Carolina  and  Ma- 
ryland. On  the  arrival  of  this  reinfotjK^ment,  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
with  the  advice  of  council,  regardless'of  the  condition  or  number  of  the 
forces,  ordered  them  immediately  to  march  over  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, and  to  ex|»el  the  French  from  fort  Du  Quesne,  or  to  build  one  in 
its  vicinity. 

The  little  army  in  Virginia,  which  was  placed  under  the  com- 

August.  mand'  of  Colonel  Imics,  from  North  Carolina,  did  not,  as 

*  See  note,  No.  II,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

t  To  the  vote  of  thanks,  the  officers  made  the  following  reply : 

"We,  the  officers  of  the  Virginia  regiment,  are  highly  sensible  of  the  partictdar 
mark  of  distinctbn  with  which  yoa  have  honoured  us,  in  returning  your  Uianks  for 
our  behaviour  in  the  late  action;  and  can  not  help  testifying  our  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments, for  your  "high  sense?*  of  what  we  shall  always  esteem  a  duty  to  our 
country  and  the  best  of  kings. 

."■  Favoured  with  your  regard,  we  shall  zealously  endeavour  to  deserve  your  ap> 
plause,  and,  by  our  future  actions,  strive  to  convince  the  worshipful  house  of  bur- 
gesses, how  much  we  esteem  their  approbation,  and,  as  it  ought  to  be,  regard  it  as 
the  voice  of  our  country. 

Signed  for  the  whde  corps, 

GEO:  WASHINGTON.'* 
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now  reinforced^  exceed  Iialf  the  number  of  the  enemy,  and  was  neither 
provided  with  the  means  of  moving,  nor  with  supplies  for  a  winter  cam- 
paign. With  as  little  consideration,  directions  had  been  given  for  the 
immediate  completion  of  the  regiment,  without  furnishing  a  single  shil- 
ling for  the  recruiting  service.  Although  a  long  peace  may  account  for 
many  errors  at  the  commencement  of  war,  some  surprise  will  be  felt  at 
such  ill-considered  and  ill-judged  measures.  Colonel  Wash- 
ington remonstrated  strongly  against  these  orders,  but  pre- 
pared  to  execute  them.  The  assembly,  however,  having  risen  without 
making  any  provision  for  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  war,  this  wild 
expedition  was  laid  aside,  and  the  Virginia  regiment  was  reduced  to  in- 
dependent companies. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter,  orders  were  received  "  for  settling  the  rank 
of  the  officers  of  his  majesty's  forces  when  serving  with  the  provincials 
in  North  America."  These  orders  directed  "  that  all  officers  commis- 
sioned by  the  King,  or  by  his  General  in  North  America,  should  take 
rank  of  all  officers  commissioned  by  the  Governors  of  the  respective  pro- 
vinces: and  farther,  that  the  general  and  field  officers  of  the  provincial 
troops  should  have  no  rank  when  serving  with  the  general  and  field 
officers  commissioned  by  the  crown ;  but  that  all  captains,  and  other 
inferior  officers  of  the  royal  troops,  should  take  rank  over  provincial 
officers  of  the  same  grade,  having  senior  commissions." 

Strong  as  was  his  attachment  to  a  military  life.  Colonel  Washington 
possessed  in  too  eminent  a  degree  the  proud  and  punctilious  feelings  of 
a  soldier,  to  submit  to  a  degradation  so  humiliating  as  was  produced  by 
his  loss  of  rank.  Professing  his  unabated  inclination  to  continue  in  the 
aervice,  if  permitted  to  do  so  without  a  sacrifice  too  great  to  be  made, 
he  retired  indignantly  from  the  station  assigned  him,  and  answered  the 
various  letters  which  he  received,  pressing  him  still  to  hold  his  commis- 
sion, with  assurances  ttat  he  would  serve  with  pleasure,  when  he  should 
be  enabled  to  do  so  without  dishonour. 

His  eldest  brother  had  lately  died,  and  left  him  a  considerable  estate 
on  the  Potowmac.  This  gentleman  had  served  in  the  expedition  against 
Carthagena;  and,  in  compliment  to  the  admiral  who  commanded  the 
fleet  engaged  in  that  enterprise,  had  named  his  seat  Mount  Vernon.  To 
this  delightful  spot  Colonel  Washington  withdrew,  resolving  to  devote 
his  future  attention  to  the  avocations  of  private  life.  This  resolution 
was  not  long  maintained. 

Greneral  Bmddock,  being  informed  of  his  merit,  his  knowledge  of 
iie  country  which  was  to  be  the  theatre  of  action,  and  his     1755. 
motives  for  retiring  from  the  service,  gratified  his  desire  to  make   March. 
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one  campaign  under  a  person  supposed  to  possess  some  knowledge  of 
war,  by  inviting  him  to  enter  his  fiimily  as  a  volunteer  aid-de-camp. 

Having  determined  to  accept  this  invitation,  he  joined  the  commander- 
in-chief,  immediately  afler  his  departure  from  Alexandria,  and  proceeded 
with  him  to  Wills' Creek.  The  army,  consisting  oftwo  European 
regiments  and  a  few  corps  of  provincials,  was  detained  at  that 
place  until  the  12th  of  June,  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  wagons, 
horses,  and  provisions.  Colonel  Washington,  impatient  under  these 
delays,  suggested  the  propriety  of  using  pack  horses  instead  of  wagons, 
for  conveying  the  baggage.  The  commander-in-chief,  although  solicit- 
ous to  hasten  the  expedition,  was  so  attached  to  the  usages  of  regular 
war,  that  this  salutary  advice  was  at  first  rejected;  but,  soon  afler  the 
commencement  of  the  march,  its  propriety  became  too  obvious  to  be 
longer  neglected. 

On  the  third  day  afler  the  army  had  moved  from  its  ground.  Colonel 
T  If;  Washington  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  which  disaUed 
him  from  riding  on  horseback,  and  was  conveyed  in  a  covered 
wagon.  General  Braddock,  who  found  the  difficulties  of  the  march 
greater  than  had  been  expected,  continuing  to  consult  him  privately,  he 
strenuously  urged  that  officer  to  leave  his  heavy  artillery  and  baggage 
with  the  rear  division  of  the  army;  and  with  a  chosen  body  of  troops 
and  some  pieces  of  light  artillery,  to  press  forward  with  the  utmost  expe- 
dition to  fort  Du  Quesne.  In  support  of  this  advice,  he  stated  that  the 
French  were  then  weak  on  the  Ohio,  but  hourly  expected  reinforcements. 
During  the  excessive  drought  which  prevailed  at  that  time,  these  could 
not  arrive;  because  the  river  Le  Boeuf,  on  which  their  supplies  must  be 
brought  to  Vfinango,  did  not  then  aflford  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  for 
the  purpose.  A  rapid  movement  therefore  might  enable  him  to  cany 
the  fort,  before  the  arrival  of  the  expected  aid;  but  if  this  measure  should 
not  be  adopted,  such  were  the  delays  attendant  on  the  march  of  the 
whole  army,  that  rains  sufficient  to  raise  the  waters  might  reasonably  be 
expected,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  French  would  probably  be  collected 
for  their  reception ;  a  circumstance  which  would  render  the  success  of 
the  expedition  doubtful. 

This  advice  according  well  with  the  temper  of  the  conmiander  in 
chief,  it  was  determined  in  a  council  of  war,  held  at  the  Little  Meadows, 
that  twelve  hundred  select  men,  to  be  conmianded  by  General  Braddock 
in  person,  should  advance  with  the  utmost  expedition  against  fort  Da 
Quesne.  Colonel  Dunbar  was  to  remain  with  the  resi^ie  of  the  two 
regiments,  and  all  the  heavy  ba^ag^ 
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Although  this  select  corps  commenced  its  march  with  only  thirty 
carriages,  including  ammunition  wagons,  the  hopes  which  had 
been  entertained  of  the  celerity  of  its  movements  were  not 
fulfilled.  "  I  found,"  said  Colonel  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother, 
written  during  the  march,  "  that  instead  of  pushing  on  with  vigour,  with- 
out regarding  a  little  rough  road,  they  were  halting  to  level  every  mole- 
hill, and  to  erect  bridges  over  every  brook."  By  these  means  they  em- 
ployed four  days  in  reaching  the  great  crossings  of  the  Yohiogany,  only 
nineteen  miles  from  the  Little  Meadows. 

Ck>lonel  Washington  was  obliged  to  stop  at  that  place ; — ^the  physician 
having  declared  that  his  life  would  be  endangered  by  continuing  with 
the  army.  He  obeyed,  with  reluctance,  the  positive  orders  of  the  general 
to  remain  at  this  camp,  under  the  protection  of  a  small  guard,  until  the 
arrival  of  Colonel  Dunbar;  having  first  received  a  promise  that  means 
should  be  used  to  bring  him  up  with  the  army  before  it  reached  fort  Du 
Quesne. 

The  day  before  the  action  of  the  Monongahela  he  rejoined  the  general 
in  a  covered  wagon;  and,  though  weak,  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion. 

In  a  short  time  afler  the  action  had  commenced,  Colonel  Washing- 
ton was  the  only  aid  remaining  alive,  and  unwounded.  The  whole  duty 
of  carrying  the  orders  of  the  commander  in  chief,  in  an  engagement 
¥dth  marksmen  who  selected  officers,  and  especially  those  on 
horseback,  for  their  objects,  devolved  on  him  alone.  Under 
these  difficult  circumstances  he  manifested  that  coolness,  that  self  pos- 
session, that  fearlessness  of  danger  which  ever  distinguished  him,  and 
which  are  so  necessary  to  the  character  of  a  consummate  soldier.  Two 
horses  were  killed  under  him,  and  four  balls  peissed  through  his  coat; 
but,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  he  escaped  unhurt, — ^while  every  other 
officer  on  horseback  was  either  killed  or  wounded.  "  I  expected  every 
moment,"  says  an  eye-witness,*  "  to  see  him  fell.  His  duty  and  situa- 
tion exposed  him  to  every  danger.  Nothing  but  the  superintending  care 
of  Providence  could  have  saved  him  from  the  fate  of  all  around  him." 

At  length,  afler  an  action  of  nearly  three  hours,  General  Braddock, 
under  whom  three  horses  had  been  killed,  received  a  mortal  wound ;  and 
his  troops  fled  in  great  disorder.  Every  effort  to  rally  them  was  inef^ 
fectual  until  they  had  crossed  the  Monongahela,  when,  being  no  longer 
pursued,  they  were  again  formed.  The  general  was  brought  off  in  a 
amall  tumbril  by  Colonel  Washington,  Captain  Stewart  of  the  guards, 

♦  Dr.  Cfaik. 
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and  his  servanU  The  duieated  detachment  retreated  with  the  utmost 
precipitation  to  the  rear  division  of  the  army;  wood,  aflcr  which,  Brad- 
dock  expired.  In  the  first  momepte  of  alarm,  all  die  stores  were  destroy- 
ed, except  those  necessary  for  immediate  use ;  and  not.  long 
"^'"^^  afterwards.  Colonel  Dunbar  marched  the  remaining  European 
troops  to  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  place  them  in,  what  he  termed,  winter 
quarters. 

Colonel  Washington  was  greatly  disappointed  and  disgusted  by  the 
conduct  of  the  regular  troops  in  this  action.  In  his  letter  to  Lieutenant 
Governor  Dinwiddie,  giving  an  account  of  it,  he  said,  "  They  were 
struck  with  such  an  inconceivable  panic,  that  nothing  but  confusion  and 
disobedience  of  orders  prevailed  among  them.  The  officers  in  general 
behaved  with  incomparable  bravery,  for  which  they  greatly  suffi^red » 
there  being  upwards  of  sixty  killed  and  wounded — a  large  prqxurtioa^^ 
out  of  what  we  had.  ;*r: 

<<  The  Virginia  companies  behaved  like  men,  and  died  like  soldiers; 
for,  I  believe,  out  of  three  companies  on  the  groimd  that  day,  scarce 
thirty  men  were  left  alive.  Captain  Peronny,  and  all  his  officers  down 
to  a  corporal,  were  killed.  Captain  Poulson  had  almost  as  hard  a  fate, 
for  only  one  of  his  escaped.  In  short,  the  dastardly  behaviour  of  the 
regular  troops,  (so  called,)  exposed  those  who  were  inclined  to  do  their 
duty,  to  almost  certain  death;  and,  at  length,  in  spite  of  every  eftbrt  to 
the  contrary,  they  broke,  and  ran  as  sheep  before  hounds;  leaving  the 
artillery,  ammunition,  provisions,  baggage,  and  in  short  every  thing,  a 
prey  to  th«  enemy :  and  when  we  endeavoured  to  rally  them,  in  hopes 
of  regaining  the  ground,  and  what  we  had  left  upon  it,  it  was  with  as 
little  success  as  if  we  had  attempted  to  have  stopped  the  wild  bears  of 
the  mountains,  or  the  rivulets  with  our  feet:  for  they  would  break  by,  in 
spite  of  every  eftbrt  to  prevent  it."* 

Colonel  Washington  had  long  been  the  favourite  soldier  of  Virginia ; 
and  his  reputation  grew  with  every  occasion  for  exertion.  His  conduct 
in  this  battle  had  been  universally  extolled  ;t  and  the  common  opinion 

♦  In  another  letter,  ho  says,  "  We  have  been  beaten,  shamefully  beaten— shamefully 
beaten  by  a  handful  of  men,  who  only  intended  to  molest  and  disturb  our  march!  Vio- 
tory  was  their  smallest  expectation!  But  see  the  wondrous  works  of  Providence,  the 
lUieertainty  of  human  things!  We,  but  a  few  moments  before,  believed  our  numbers 
•Iniost  equal  to  the  force  of  Canada;  they  only  expected  to  annoy  us.  Yet,  contrary 
to  all  expectation  and  human  probability,  and  even  to.the  common  course  of  things^ 
we  were  totally  defeated,  and  have  sustained  the  loss  of  every  thing." 

t  In  a  sermon  preached  not  long  after  the  defeat  of  General  Braddock,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Davies,  speaking  of  that  disaster,  and  of  the  preservation  of  Colonel  Washington,  said : 
"I  can  not  but  hope  that  ProvideDce  has  preserved  that  youth  to  be  the  saviour  of  this 
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of  his  countrymen  was,  that,  had  his  advice  been  pursued,  the  disaster 
had  been  avoided.  The  assembly  was  in  session,  when  intelligence  was 
received  of  this  defeat,  and  of  the  abandonment  of  the  colony  by  Colonel 
Dndbar.  The  legislature,  perceiving  the  necessity  of  levying  troops  for 
the  defence  of  the  province,  determined  to  raise  a  regiment,  to  consist 
of  sixteen  companies,  the  command  of  which  was  offered  to  Colonel 
Washington;  who  was  also  designated,  in  his  commission,  as  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  forces  raised  and  to  be  raised  in  the  colony  of 
Virginia-  The  uncommon  privilege  of  naming  his  Field  Officers  was 
added  to  this  honourable  manifestation  of  the  public  confidence. 

Retaining  still  his  prepossessions  in  favour  of  a  ipilitary  life,  he 
cheerfully  embraced  this  opixjrtuuily  of  re-entering  the  army.  After 
making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  recruiting  service,  and  visit- 
^:|qg  the  posts  on  the  frontiers,  which  he  placed  in  the  best  state  of  defence 
^  ibt  which  they  were  susceptible ;  he  set  out  for  the  seat  of  government, 
where  objects  of  the  first  importance  required  his  attention;  but  was 
overtaken  below  Fredericksburg  by  an  express,  carrying  the  intelligence, 
that  a  Jargc  number  of  French  and  Indians,  divided  into  several  parties, 
had  broken  up  the  frontier  settlements ;  were  murdering  and  capturing 
men,  women,  and  children ;  burning  their  houses,  and  destroying  their 
crops.  The  troops  stationed  among  them  for  their  protection,  were  un- 
equal to  that  duty ;  and,  instead  of  being  able  to  a£R)rd  aid  to  the  inha- 
bitants, were  themselves  blocked  up  in  their  forts. 

Colonel  Washington  hastened  back  to  Winchester,  where  the  utmost 
confusion  and  alarm  prevailed.  His  efforts  to  raise  the  militia  were  un- 
avaiiing.  Attentive  only  to  individual  security,  and  regardless  of  the 
common  danger,  they  could  not  be  drawn  from  their  families.  Instead 
•  of  assembling  in  arms,  and  obtaining  safety  by  meeting  their  invaders, 
the  inhabitants  fled  into  the  lower  country,  and  increased  the  general 
terror.  In  this  state  of  things,  he  endeavoured  to  collect  and  arm  the 
men  who  had  abandoned  their  houses,  and  to  remove  their  wives  and 
children  to  a  distance  from  this  scene  of  desolation  and  carnage.  Press- 
ing orders  were  at  the  same  time  despatched  to  the  newly  appointed 
officers,  to  forward  their  recrmts;  and  to  the  county  lieutenants,  east  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  to  hasten  their  militia  to  Winchester:  but  before  these 
orders  could  be  executed,  the  party  which  had  done  so  much  mischief, 
and  excited  such  alarm,  had  re-crossed  the  Alleghany  mountains. 

eoantry."  These  words  were  aftervrtrds  considered  as  prophetic ;  and  were  applied 
by  his  countrymen  to  an  event  very  opposite  to  that  which  was  contemplatea  by  tho 
penon  who  uttcved  them. 
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Early  in  the  following  spring,  the  enemy  made  another  irruption 
1756.  uito  the  inhabited  country,  and  did  great  mischief.  The  num* 
•^P'il-  ber  of  troops  on  the  regular  establishment  was  totally  insuffi- 
cient  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier,  and  efiective  services  from  the 
militia  was  found  to  be  unatt£unablc.  The  Indians,  who  were  divided 
into  small  parties,  concealed  themselves  with  so  much  dexterity,  as  sel- 
dom to  be  perceived  until  the  blow  was  struck.  Their  murders  were 
frequently  committed  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  the  forts;  and  the 
detachments  from  the  garrisons,  employed  in  scouring  the  country,  were 
generally  eluded,  or  attacked  to  advantage.  In  one  of  these  skirmishes, 
the  Americans  were  routed,  and  Captain  Mercer  was  killed.  The  peo- 
ple either  abandoned  the  country,  or  attempted  to  secure  themselves  in 
small  stockade  forts,  where  they  were  in  great  distress  for  provisions, 
arms,  and  ammunition;  were  oflen  surrounded,  and  sometime  cut  offl 
Colonel  Washington  was  deeply  aficcted  by  this  state  of  things.  **I 
see  their  situation,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  "I 
know  their  danger,  and  participate  their  sufiferings,  without  having  it  in 
my  power  te  give  them  farther  relief  than  uncertain  promises.  In  short, 
I  see  inevitable  destruction  in  so  clear  a  light,  that  unless  vigorous  mea- 
sures are  taken  by  the  assembly,  and  speedy  assistance  sent  from  below, 
the  poor  inhabitants  now  in  forts  must  unavoidably  fall,  while  the  re- 
mainder are  fljring  before  the  barbarous  foe.  In  fine,  the  melancholy 
situation  of  the  people ;  the  little  prospect  of  assistance ;  the  gross  and 
scandalous  abuses  cast  upon  the  ofQcers  in  general,  which  is  reflecting 
upon  me  in  particular  for  suficring  misconduct  of  such  extraordinary 
kind;  and  the  distant  prospect,  if  any,  of  gaining  reputation  in  the  ser- 
vice, cause  me  to  lament  the  hour  that  gave  me  a  commission,  and  would 
induce  me,  at  any  other  time  than  this  of  imminent  danger,  to  resign, 
without  one  hesitating  moment,  a  command  from  which  I  never  expect 
to  reap  either  honour  or  benefit;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  almost  an 
absolute  certainty  of  incurring  displeasure  below,  while  the  murder  oC 
heli^ess  families  may  be  laid  to  my  account  here." 

Colonel  Washington  had  been  prevented  from  taking  post  at  fort  Cum- 
berland by  an  unfortunate  and  extraordinary  difficulty,  growing  out  of 
an  obscurity  in  the  royal  orders,  respecting  the  relative  rank  of  officers 
commissioned  by  the  king,  and  those  commissioned  by  the  governor.  A 
Captain  Dagworthy,  who  was  at  that  place,  and  of  the  former  descrip- 
tion, insisted  on  taking  the  command,  although  it  had  been  committed  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Stevens ;  and,  on  the  same  principle,  he  contested  the 
rank  of  Colonel  Washington  also.  This  circumstance  had  retained  that 
officer  at  Winchester,  where  public  stores  to  a  considerable  amount  were 
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defKMitedy  with  only  about  fifty  men  to  guard  them.  In  the  deep  distress 
of  the  moment,  a  council  of  war  was  called,  to  determine  whether  he 
should  march  this  small  body  to  some  of  the  nearest  forts,  and,  uniting 
with  their  petty  garrisons,  risk  an  actbn;  or  wait  until  the  militia  could 
be  raised.  The  council  unanimously  advised  a  continuance  at  Win- 
chester. Lord  Fairfax,  who  commanded  the  militia  of  that  and  the  ad- 
jacent counties,  had  ordered  them  to  his  assistance;  but  they  were  slow 
in  assembling.  The  unremitting  exertion  of  three  days,  in  the  county 
of  Frederick,  could  produce  only  twenty  men. 

The  incompetency  of  the  military  force  to  the  defence  of  the  country 
having  become  obvious,  the  assembly  determined  to  augment  the  regi- 
ment to  fifleen  hundred  men.  In  a  letter  ^addressed  to  the  house  of 
burgesses.  Colonel  Washington  urged  the  necessity  of  increasing  it  still 
&rther,  to  two  thousand  men;  a  less  number  than  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly, in  his  opinion,  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  extensive  frontier  of  Vir- 
ginia, should  the  defensive  system  be  continued.  In  support  of  this 
demand,  he  stated,  in  detail,  the  forts  which  must  be  garrisoned ;  and 
observed,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  inhabitants  in  forts  on  the 
south  branch  of  the  Potowmac,  the  north  mountain  near  Winchester 
had  become  the  frontier;  and  that,  without  effectual  aid,  the  inhabitants 
would  even  pass  the  Blue  Ridge.  He  farther  observed  that  the  woods 
seemed  ''alive  with  French  and  Indians;"  and  again  described  so  feel- 
ingly the  situation  of  the  inhabitants,  that  the  assembly  requested  the 
governor  to  order  half  the  militia  of  the  adjoining  counties  to  their  re- 
lief; and  the  attorney  general,  Mr.  Pejrton  Randolph,  formed  a  com- 
pany of  one  hundred  gentlemen,  who  engaged  to  make  the  campaign, 
as  volunteers.  Ten  well  trained  woodsmen,  or  Indians,  would  have 
rendered  more  service. 

The  distress  of  the  country  increased.  As  had  been  foreseen,  Win- 
chester became  almost  the  only  settlement  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  on 
the  northern  frontier;  and  fears  were  entertained  that  the  enemy  would 
soon  pass  even  that  barrier,  and  ravage  the  country  below.  Express 
afler  express  was  sent  to  hasten  the  militia,  but  sent  in  vain.  At  length, 
about  the  last  of  April,  the  French  and  their  savage  allies,  laden  with 
plunder,  prisoners,  and  scalps,  returned  to  fort  Du  Quesnc. 

Some  short  time  afler  their  retreat,  the  militia  appeared.  This  tem- 
porary increase  of  strength  was  employed  in  searching  the  country  for 
small  parties  of  Indians,  who  lingered  behind  the  main  body,  and  in 
making  dispositions  to  repel  another  invasion.  A  fort  was  commenced 
at  Winchester,  which,  in  honour  of  the  general  who  had  been  appointed 

to  the  command  of  the  British  troops  in  America,  was  called  fort  Lou- 
VoL.  I.  2 
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done ;  and  the  perpetual  remonstrancet'  of  Coloiid  Washington  at  length 
efl^ted  some  improvement  in  the  laws  for  the  government  of  the  troops. 

Instead  of  adopting,  in  the  first  instance,  that  military  code  which 
experienoB  had  matured,  the  assembly  passed  occasional  acts  to  remedy 
particular  evils  as  they  occurred ;  in  consequence  of  which,  a  state  of 
insubordination  was  protracted,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  commanding 
officer  increased.  Slight  penalties  were  at  first  annexed  to  serious  mi- 
litary ofiences ;  and  when  an  act  was  obtained  to  punish  mutiny  and 
desertion  with  death,  such  crimes  as  cowardice  in  action,  and  sleeping 
on  a  post,  were  pretermitted.  It  was  led  impossible  to  hold  a  general 
court  martial,  without  an  order  from  the  governor ;  and  the  commanding 
officer  was  not  at  liberty  to  make  those  arrangements  in  other  respects 
which  his  own  observation  suggested,  but  shackled  by  the  control  of 
others,  who  could  neither  judge  so  correctly,  nor  be  so  well  informed, 
as  himself. 

These  errors  of  a  government  unused  to  war,  though  continually  re- 
marked by  the  officer  commanding  the  troops,  were  slowly  perceived  by 
those  in  power,  and  were  never  entirely  corrected. 

Successive  incursions  continued  to  be  made  into  the  country  by  small 
predatory  parties  of  French  and  Indians,  who  kept  up  a  perpetual  alarm, 
and  murdered  the  defenceless,  wherever  found.  In  Pennsylvania,  the 
inhabitants  were  driven  as  far  as  Carlisle ;  and  in  Maryland,  Frederick- 
town,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  became  a  frontier.  With 
the  Virginia  regiment,  which  did  not  yet  amount  to  one  thousand  men, 
aided  occasionally  by  militia,  Colonel  Washington  was  to  defend  a 
frontier  of  near  four  hundred  miles  in  extent,  and  to  complete  a  chain 
of  forts.  He  repeatedly  urged  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  abandon- 
ing fort  Cumberland,  which  was  too  far  in  advance  of  the  settlements, 
and  too  far  north,  to  be  useful,  while  it  required  for  its  defence  a  larger 
portion  of  his  force  than  could  be  spared  with  a  proper  regard  to  the 
safety  of  other  and  more  advantageous  positions.  The  governor,  how- 
ever, thought  the  abandonment  of  it  improper,  since  it  was  a  <<  king^t 
fort;^  and  Lord  Loudoun,  on  being  consulted,  gave  the  same  opinion. 

Among  the  subjects  of  extreme  chagrin  to  the  commander  of  the 
Virginia  troops,  was  the  practice  of  desertion.  The  prevalence  of  this 
crime  was  ascribed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  ill-judged  parsimony 
of  the  assembly.  The  daily  pay  of  a  soldier  was  only  eight  pence,  out 
of  which  two  pence  were  stopped  for  his  clothes.  This  pay  was  inferior 
to  what  was  received  in  every  other  part  of  the  continent ;  and,  as  ought 
to  have  been  foreseen,  great  discontents  were  excited  by  a  distinction  so 
invidious.    The  remonstrances  of  the  commanding  officer,  in  some  de- 
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gree,  corrected  this  mischief,*  aind  a  full  suit  of  regimentals  was  allowed 
to  each  soldier,  without  deducting  its  price  from  his  pay. 

This  campaign  furnishes  no  event  which  con  interest  the  rttder;  yet 
the  duties  of  the  officer,  though  minute,  were  arduous ;  and  5ie  sufier- 
ings  of  the  people,  beyond  measure  afflicting.  It  adds  one  to  the  many 
proofs  which  have  been  afibrded,  of  the  miseries  to  be  expected  by  those 
who  defer  preparing  the  means  of  defence,  until  the  moment  when  they 
ought  to  be  used ;  and  then,  rely  almost  entirely,  on  a  force  neither 
adequate  to  the  danger,  nor  of  equal  continuance. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  those  who  know  the  present  situation  of 
Vurginia,  that,  so  late  as  the  year  1756,  the  Blue  Ridge  was  the  north- 
western frontier;  and  that  she  found  immense  difficulty  in  completing  a 
single  regiment  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  the  horrors  of  the  scsdp- 
ing  knife,  and  the  still  greater  horrors  of  being  led  into  captivity  by  sa- 
vages who  added  terrors  to  death  by  the  manner  of  infficting  it. 

As  soon  as  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  from  the  set^ 
tiements,  a  tour  was  made  by  Colonel  Washington  to  the  south-western 
frontier.  There,  as  well  as  to  the  north,  continued  incursions  had  been 
made;  and  there  too,  the  principal  defence  of  the  country  was  entrusted 
to  an  ill-regulated  militia.  The  fatal  consequences  of  this  system  are 
thus  stated  by  him,  in  a  letter  to  the  lieutenant  governor:  '*The  inha- 
Vatants  are  so  sensible  of  their  danger,  if  left  to  the  protection  of  these 
people,  that  not  a  man  will  stay  at  his  place.  This  I  have  from  their 
0¥m  mouths,  and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Augusta  county.  The 
miUtia  are  under  such  bad  order  and  discipline,  that  they  will  come  and 
go,  when  and  where  they  please,  without  regarding  time,  their  officers, 
or  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants,  but  consulting  solely  their  own  inclina^ 
tions.  There  should  be,  according  to  your  honour's  orders,  one-third 
of  the  militia  of  these  parts  on  duty  at  a  time;  instead  of  that,  scarce 
one-thirtieth  is  out.  They  are  to  be  relieved  every  month,  and  they  are 
a  great  part  of  that  time  marching  to  and  from  their  stations;  and  they 
will  not  wait  one  day  longer  than  the  limited  time,  whether  relieved  or 
not,  however  urgent  the  necessity  for  their  continuance  may  be.*^  Some 
instances  of  this,  and  of  gross  misbehaviour,  were  then  enumerated; 
after  which,  he  pressed  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  number  of  regu- 
lars to  two  thousand  men. 

Ailer  returning  from  this  tour,  to  Winchester,  he  gave  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  in  curious  detail,  a  statement  of  the  situation  in  which  he 
found  the  country,  urging,  but  urging  in  vain,  arguments  which  will 
always  be  suggested  by  experience,  against  relying  chiefly  on  militia  for 
defence. 
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Sensible  of  tho  impracticaliility  of  defending  such  an  extensive  fron- 
tier, Colonel  Washington  continued  to  press  the  policy  of  enabling  him 
to  act  oa^fim  offensive.  The  people  of  Virginia,  he  thought,  could  be 
protected  ool/by  entering  the  country  of  the  enemy;  giving  him  em- 
ployment at  home,  and  removing  the  sourocrof  all  their  calamities  by 
taking  possession  of  fort  Du  Quesne. 

"  As  defensive  measures,"  he  observed  in  a  letter  to  the  Lieutenant 
Grovemor,  "  are  evidently  insufficient  for  the  security  and  safety  of  the 
country,  I  hope  no  arguments  are  necessary  to  evince  the  necessity  of 
altering  them  to  a  vigorous  oflcnsive  war,  in  order  to  remove  the  cause." 
But  in  the  event,  that  the  assembly  should  still  indulge  their  favourite 
scheme  of  protecting  the  inliabitants  by  forts  along  the  frontiers,  he  pre- 
sented a  plan,  which,  in  its  execution,  would  require  two  thousand  men 
— these  were  to  be  distributed  in  twenty-two  forts,  extending  from  tho 
river  Mayo  to  the  Polowmac,  in  a  line  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles. 
In  a  letter  written  about  the  same  time  to  the  speaker  of  the  assembly, 
he  said,  "  The  certainty  of  advantage,  by  an  ofiensive  scheme  of  action, 
renders  it,  beyond  any  doubt,  preferable  to  our  defensive  measures.  Our 
scattered  force,  so  separated  and  dispersed  in  weak  parties,  avails  little 
to  stop  tho  secret  incursions  of  tho  savages.  Wn  can  only  perhaps  put 
them  to  flight,  or  frighten  them  to  some  other  part  of  the  country,  which 
answers  not  the  end  proposed.  Whereas,  had  we  strength  enough  to 
invade  their  lands,  we  should  restrain  them  from  coming  abroad,  and 
leaving  their  families  exposed.  We  should  then  remove  the  principal 
cause,  and  have  stronger  probability  of  success ;  we  should  be  free  from 
the  many  alarms,  mischiefs,  and  murders,  that  now  attend  us ;  we  should 
inspirit  the  hearts  of  our  few  Indian  friends,  and  gain  more  esteem  with 
them.  In  short,  could  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  be  induced  to  join 
us  in  an  expedition  of  this  nature,  and  to  petition  his  Excellency  Lord 
Loudoun  for  a  small  train  of  artillery,  with  some  engineers,  we  should 
then  be  able,  in  all  human  probability,  to  subdue  the  terror  of  fort  Du 
Quesne;  retrieve  our  character  with  the  Indians;  and  restore  peace  to 
our  unhappy  frontiers." 

His  total  inability  to  act  offensively,  or  even  to  aflbrd  protection  to  the 
frontiers  of  Virginia,  was  not  the  only  distressing  and  vexatious  circum- 
stance to  which  he  was  exposed.  The  Lieutenant  Governor,  to  whose 
commands  he  was  subjected  in  every  minute  particular,  and  who  seems 
to  have  been  unequal  to  the  difficulties  of  his  station,  frequently  deranged 
his  system  by  orders  which  could  not  be  executed  without  considerable 
hazard  and  inconvenience.  Colonel  Washington  could  not  always  re- 
strain his  chagrin  on  such  occasions;  and,  on  one  of  them,  observed  in 
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a  letter  to  an  intimate  friend,  who  possessed  great  influence  in  the  coun- 
try, **  whence  it  arises,  or  why,  I  am  truly  ignorant,  but  mr  itrongest 
representations  of  matters  relative  to  the  peace  of  the  frontim  are  dis- 
regarded, as  idle  and  fri^ous ;  my  propositions  and  measures,  as  par- 
tial and  selfish ;  and  all  my  sincerest  endeavours  for  the  service  of  my 
country,  perverted  to  the  worst  purposes.  My  orders  are  dark,  doubtful, 
and  uncertain :  to-day  approved,  to-morrow  condemned ,-  lefl  to  act  and 
proceed  at  hazard;  accountable  for  the  consequences,  and  blamed  with- 
out the  benefit  of  defence.  If  you  can  think  my  situation  capable  of 
exciting  the  smallest  degree  of  envy,  or  of  afibrding  the  least  satisfaction, 
the  truth  is  yet  hid  from  you,  and  you  entertain  notions  very  different 
firom  the  reality  of  the  case.  However,  I  am  determined  to  bear  up  un- 
der all  these  embarrassments  some  time  longer,  in  the  hope  of  better 
regulations  under  Lord  Loudoun,  to  whom  I  look  for  the  future  fate  of 
Virginia.^* 

Not  long  afler  this  letter  was  written.  Lord  Loudoun,  in  whose  per- 
son the  offices  of  Governor  and  Commander-in-chief  were  united,  arrived 
in  Virginia.  A  comprehensive  statement  of  the  situation  of  the  colony, 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  of  the  regiment  in  particular,  was  drawn 
up  and  submitted  to  him  by  Colonel  Washington.  In  this  he  enume- 
rated the  errors  which  had  prevented  the  completion  of  his  regiment, 
showed  the  insufiiciency  of  the  militia  for  any  military  purpose,  and 
demonstrated  the  superiority  of  an  ofiensive  system  over  that  which  had 
been  pursued. 

This  statement  was  probably  presented  by  Colonel  Washington  in 
person,  who  was  permitted,  during  the  winter,  to  visit  Lord  Loudoun  in 
Philadelphia,  where  that  nobleman  met  the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  North  Carolina,  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  order  to  consult  with  ihcm  on  the  measures  to  be  taken,  in  their 
respective  Provinces,  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  He  was,  however,  dis- 
appointedin  his  favourite  hope  of  being  able  to  act  ofifensively  against  the 
French  on  the  Ohio.  Lord  Loudoun  had  determined  to  direct  all  his 
efibrts  against  Canada,  and  to  leave  only  twelve  hundred  men  in  the 
middle  and  southern  colonies.  Instead  of  receiving  assistance,  Virginia 
was  required  to  send  four  hundred  men  to  South  Carolina.  Not  dis- 
couraged by  these  disappointments.  Colonel  Washington  continued  inde- 
fatigable in  his  endeavours  to  impress  on  Mr.  Dinwiddie,  and  on  the 
assembly,  the  importance  of  reviving,  and  properly  modifying  their  mili- 
tary code,  which  had  now  expired,  of  making  a  more  effective  militia 
law,  and  of  increasing  their  number  of  regular  troops. 

So  fiur  from  succeeding  on  the  last  subject,  he  had  the  mortification  to 
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witness  a  measure  which  crushed  his  hopes  of  an  adequate  regular  force. 
Being  unable  to  complete  the  regiment  by  voluntary  enlistment,  the 
assembly  ^changed  its  organization,  and  reduced  it  to  ten  companies; 
each  to  consist  of  one  hundred  men.  Yet  his  anxious  wishes 
continued  to  be  directed  towards  fort  Du  Qucsne.  In  a 
letter  written  about  this  time  to  Colonel  Stanwix,  who  commanded  in 
the  middle  colonies,  he  said,  *'  You  will  excuse  me,  sir,  for  saying,  that 
I  think  tlierc  never  was,  and  perhaps  never  again  will  be,  so  favourable 
an  opportunity  as  the  present  for  reducing  fort  Du  Qucsne.  Several 
prisoners  have  made  their  escape  from  the  Ohio  this  spring,  and  agree 
in  their  accounts,  that  there  are  but  three  hundred  men  lefl  in  the  garri- 
son ;  and  I  do  not  conceive  that  the  French  are  so  strong  in  Canada,  as 
to  reinforce  this  place,  and  de&nd  themselves  at  home  this  campaign: 
surely  then  this  is  too  precious  an  opportunity  to  be  lost** 

But  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  yet  direct  the  councils  of  Britain ;  and  a  spirit  ot 
enterprise  and  heroism  did  not  yet  animate  her  generals.  The  campaign 
to  the  north  was  inglorious ;  and  to  the  west,  nothing  was  even  attempt- 
ed, which  might  relieve  the  middle  colonies. 

Large  bodies  of  savages,  in  the  service  of  France,  once  more  spread 
desolation  and  murder  over  the  whole  country,  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
The  regular  troops  were  inadequate  to  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants ; 
and  the  incompetency  of  the  defensive  system  to  their  security  became 
every  day  more  apparent.  "  I  exert  every  means,"  said 
Colonel  Wasliington,  in  a  letter  to  Lieutenant  Governor  Din- 
widdie,  "  to  protect  a  much  distressed  country ;  but  it  is  a  task  too  ardu- 
ous. To  think  of  defending  a  frontier  of  more  than  three  hundred  and 
My  miles  extent,  as  ours  is,  with  only  seven  hundred  men,  is  vain  and 
idle;  especially  when  that  frontier  lies  more  contiguous  to  the  enemy  than 
any  other. 

"  I  am,  and  for  a  long  time  have  been,  fully  convinced,  that  if  we  con- 
tinue to  pursue  a  defensive  plan,  the  country  must  be  inevitably  lost." 
In  another  letter  he  said,  "  The  raising  a  company  of  rangers,  or  aug- 
-^         menting  our  strength  in  some  other  manner,  is  so  far  neces- 
sary, that,  without  it,  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  this  once  fer- 
tile and  populous  valley  will  scarcely  be  detained  at  their  dwellings  until 
the  spring.    And  if  there  is  no  expedition  to  the  westward  then,  nor  a 
fi)rce  more  considerable  than  Virginia  can  support,  posted  on  our  fron- 
tiers ;  if  we  still  adhere,  for  the  next  cfunpaign,  to  our  destructive  defen- 
sive schemes,  there  will  not,  I  dare  affirm,  be  one  soul  living  on  this  side 
the  Blue  Ridge  the  ensuing  autumn,  if  we  except  the  troops  in  garrison . 
and  a  few  inhabitants  of  this  town,  who  may  shelter  themselves  under 
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the  protection  of  this  fort.     This  I  know  to  be  the  immoveable  determi- 
nation of  all  the  settlers  of  this  country." 

To  the  Speaker  of  the  assembly  he  gave  the  same  opinion;  and  add- 
ed, ''  I  do  not  know  on  whom  these  miserable  undone  people  are  to  rely 
for  protection.  If  the  assembly  are  to  give  it  to  them,  it  is  time  that 
measures  were  at  least  concerting,  and  not  when  they  ought  to  be  going 
into  execution,  as  has  always  been  the  case.  If  they  arc  to  seek  it  from 
the  Commander-in-chief,  it  is  time  their  condition  was  made  known  to 
him.  For  I  can  not  forbear  repeating  again,  that,  while  we  pursue  de- 
fensive measures,  we  pursue  inevitable  ruin." 

It  was  impossible  £>r  Colonel  Washington,  zealous  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  ambitious  of  military  fame,  to  oh|erve  the  errors  committed 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  without  censuring  mem.  These  errors  were 
not  confined  to  the  military  afbirs  of  tli6  colony.  The  Chero- 
kee and  Catawba  Indians,  had  hitherto  remained  faithful  to 
the  English,  and  it  was  very  desirable  to  engage  the  warriors  of  those 
tribes  heartily  in  their  service ;  but  so  miserably  was  the  intercourse  with 
them  conducted,  that,  though  a  considerable  expense  was  incurred,  not 
much  assistance  was  obtained,  and  great  disgust  was  excited  among 
them.  The  freedom  with  which  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Vir- 
ginia forces  censured  public  measures,  gave  oflencc  to  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  who  considered  these  censures  as  manifesting  a  want  of  re- 
spect for  himself.  Sometimes  he  coarsely  termed  them  impertinent; 
and  at  other  times,  charged  him  with  looseness  in  his  information,  and 
inattention  to  his  duty.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  Colonel 
Washington  thus  concluded  a  letter  of  detail,  "  Nothing  re- 
markable  has  happened,  and  therefore  I  have  nothing  to  add.  I  must 
beg  leave,  however,  before  I  conclude,  to  observe,  in  justification  of  my 
own  conduct,  that  it  is  with  pleasure  I  receive  reproof  when  reproof  ii 
due,  because  no  person  can  be  readier  to  accuse  me,  than  I  am  to  ac- 
knowledge an  error,  when  I  have  committed  it;  nor  more  desirous  of 
atoning  for  a  crime,  when  I  am  sensible  of  being  guilty  of  one.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  with  concern  I  remark,  that  my  best  endeavours  lose 
their  reward;  and  that  my  conduct,  although  I  have  imiformly  studied 
to  make  it  as  unexceptionable  as  I  could,  does  not  appear  to  you  in  a 
fiivourable  point  of  light.  Otherwise,  your  honour  would  not  have  ac- 
cused me  o{  loose  behaviour,  and  remiMne^  of  duty,  in  matters  where,  I 
think,  I  have  rather  exceeded  than  fallen  short  of  it  This,  I  think,  is 
evidently  the  case  in  speaking  of  Indian  affiurs  at  all,  afler  being  instruct- 
ed in  very  express  terms,  *  Not  to  have  any  concern  tnthy  or  -j^^^ 
management  of  Indian  affairs.''    This  has  induced  me  to  for- 
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bear  mentioning  the  Indians  in  my  lettere  to  yolir  honour  of  late,  and  to 
leave  the  misunderstanding,  which  you  speak  of,  between  Mr.  Aikin  and 
them,  to  be  related  by  him.** 

Not  long  aflcr  this,  he  received  a  letter  informing  him  of  some  coarse 
calumny,  reflecting  on  his  veracity  and  honour,  which  had  been  reported 
to  the  Lieutenant  Governor.  He  enclosed  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Mr* 
Dinwiddie,  and  thus  addressed  him, — ^*  I  should  take  it  infinitely  kind  if 
your  honour  would  please  to  inform  me  whether  a  report  of  this  nature 
was  ever  made  to  you ;  and,  in  that  case,  who  was  the  author  of  it." 

"  It  is  evident  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  especially  from 
the  change  in  your  honour's  conduct  towards  me,  that  some  person,  as 
well  inclined  to  detract,  h0  better  skilled  in  the  art  of  detraction  than  the 
author  of  the  above  stupid  scandal,  has  made  free  with  my  character. 
For  I  can  not  suppose,  that  malice  so  absurd,  so  barefaced,  so  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  truth,  to  common  policy,  and,  in  short,  to  every  thing 
but  villany,  as  the  above  is,  could  impress  you  with  so  ill  an  opinion  of 
my  honour  and  honesty." 

**  If  it  be  possible  that  ****,  fi>r  my  belief  is  staggered,  not  being  con- 
scious of  having  given  the  least  cause  to  any  one,  much  less  to  that 
gentleman,  to  reflect  so  grossly ;  I  say,  if  it  be  possible  that  ♦***  could 
descend  so  low  as  to  be  the  propagator  of  this  story,  he  must  either  be 
vastly  ignorant  of  the  state  of  afiairs  in  this  county  at  that  time,  or  else, 
he  must  suppose  that  the  whole  body  of  the  inhabitants  had  combined 
with  me  in  executing  the  deceitful  fraud.  Or  why  did  they,  almost  to  a 
man,  forsake  their  dwellings  in  the  greatest  terror  and  confusion ;  and 
while  one  half  of  them  sought  shelter  in  paltry  forts,  (of  their  owti  build- 
ing,) the  other  should  flee  to  the  adjacent  counties  for  refuge ;  numbers 
of  them  even  to  Carolina,  from  whence  they  have  never  returned? 

"These  are  facts  well  known;  but  not  better  known  than  that  these 
wretched  people,  while  they  lay  pent  up  in  forts,  destitute  of  the  common 
supports  of  life,  (having  in  their  precipitate  flight  forgotten,  or  rather, 
been  unable  to  secure  any  kind  of  necessaries,)  did  despatch  messengers 
c^  their  own,  (thinking  I  had  not  represented  their  miseries  in  the  piteous 
manner  they  deserved,)  with  addresses  to  your  honour  and  the  assembly, 
praying  relief.  And  did  I  ever  send  any  alarming  account,  without 
sending  also  the  original  papers  (or  the  copies)  which  gave  rise  to  it? 

"That  I  have  foibles,  and  perhaps  many  of  them,  I  shall  not  deny. 
I  should  esteem  myself,  as  the  world  also  would,  vain  and  empty,  were 
I  to  arrogate  perfection. 

"  Knowledge  in  military  matters  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  practice  and 
experience;  and  if  I  have  erred,  great  allowance  should  be  made  for 
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want  of  them ;  unless  my  errors  should  appear  to  be  wilful ;  and  then,  I 
conceive,  it  would  be  more  generous  to  charge  me  with  my  fiiults,  and 
to  let  me  stand  or  fall  according  to  evidence,  than  to  stigmatize  me  be- 
hind my  back. 

**  It  is  uncertain  in  what  light  my  services  may  have  appeared  to  your 
honour :  but  this  I  know,  and  it  is  the  highest  consolation  I  am  capable 
of  feeling,  that  no  man  that  ever  was  employed  in  a  pubUc  capacity,  has 
endeavoured  to  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in  him  with  greater  honesty, 
and  more  zeal  for  the  country's  interest  than  I  have  done ;  and  if  there 
is  any  person  living,  who  can  say  with  justice  that  I  have  oflered  any 
intentional  wrong  to  the  public,  I  will  cheerfiiUy  submit  to  the  most  igno- 
minious punishment  that  an  injured  peo|^  ourf^  to  inflict  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  hard  to  have  my  character  amigDed,  and  my  actions  con- 
demned, without  a  hearing. 

^  I  must  therefore  again  beg  in  more  plairiy  and  in  very  earnest  terms, 
to  know  if  *  *  *  *  has  taken  the  Uberty  of  representing  my  conduct 
to  your  Honour  with  such  ungcntlcmanly  freedom  as  the  letter  imjdieB* 
Your  condescension  herein  will  be  acknowledged  a  singular  favour*** 

In  a  letter,  some  short  time  afler  this,  to  the  Lieutenant  Grovemor,  he 
said,  **  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  gave  your  Honour  cause  to  suspect  me 
of  ingratitude ;  a  crime  I  detest,  and  would  most  carefully  avoid.  If  an 
open,  disinterested  behaviour  carries  ofience,  I  may  have  oflfended ;  for 
I  have  all  along  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  to  represent  facts  freely  and 
impartially,  but  not  more  so  to  others  than  to  you,  sir.  If  instances  of 
my  ungrateful  behaviour  had  been  particularized,  I  would  have  answer- 
ed them.  But  I  have  been  long  convinced  that  my  actions  and  their 
motives  have  been  maliciously  aggravated."  A  request  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  come  to  Williamsburg  for  the  settlement  of  some  ac- 
counts, which  he  was  desirous  of  adjusting  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  who  proposed  to  leave  the  province  in  the  follow- 
ing November,  was  refused  in  abrupt  and  disobliging  terms.  In  an- 
swer to  the  letter  containing  the  refusal.  Colonel  Washington,  afler 
stating  the  immoveable  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  to  leave  the 
country  unless  more  sufHciently  protected,  added,  "To  give  a  more 
succinct  account  of  their  affairs  than  I  could  in  writing,  was  the 
principal,  among  many  other  reasons,  that  induced  me  to  ask  leave  to 
oome  down.  It  was  not  to  enjoy  a  party  of  pleasure  tliat  I  asked  leave 
of  absence.     I  have  indulged  with  few  of  those,  winter  or  summer.**  ^ 

Mr.  Dinwiddle  soon  aflerwards  took  leave  of  Virginia,  and  the  govern- 
ment devolved  on  Mr.  Blair,  the  President  of  the  Coundl.  Between  himand 
the  commander  of  the  colonial  troops  the  utmost  cordiality  existed. 
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After  the  close  of  this  campaign,  Lord  Loudoun  returned  to  England, 
and  General  Abercrombio  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  army.   The 
department  of  the  middle  and  southern  provinces  was  committed  to 
General  Forbes,  who,  to  the  inexpressible  gratification  of  Colonel  Wash- 
ington, determined  to  undertake  an  expedition  against  fort  Du  Quesne. 
He  urged  an  early  campaign,  but  he  urged  it  ineffectually;  and,  be- 
fore  the  troops  were  assembled,  a  large  body  of  French  and 
Indians  broke  into  the  country,  and  renewed  the  horrors  of  the 
tomahawk  and  scalping-knifc.     The  county  of  Augusta  was  ravaged, 
and  about  sixty  persons  were  murdered.     The  attempts  made  to  inter- 
cept these  savages  were  unsuccessful ;  and  they  recrosscd  the  Allegha- 
ny, with  their  plunder,  piiK>ners,  and  scalps. 

At  length,  orders  were  given  to  assemble  the  regiment  at  Winchester, 
and  be  in  readiness  to  march  in  fifteen  days.  On  receiving 
them,  Colonel  Washington  called  in  his  recruiting  parties ;  but 
so  inattentive  had  the  government  been  to  his  representations  that,  pre- 
vious to  marching  his  regiment,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  repairing 
to  Williamsburg,  personally  to  enforce  his  solicitations  for  arms,  ammu- 
nition, money,  and  clothing.  That  these  preparations  for  an  expedition 
vitally  interesting  to  Virginia,  should  remain  to  be  made  after  the  season 
for  action  had  commenced,  does  not  furnish  stronger  evidence  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  chief  of  the  military  department,  than  is 
given  by  another  circumstance  of  about  the  same  date.  He  was  under 
the  necessity  of  pointing  out  and  urging  the  propriety  of  allowing  to  his 
regiment,  which  had  performed  much  severe  service,  the  same  pay 
which  had  been  granted  to  a  second  regiment,  voted  the  preceding  ses- 
sion of  Assembly,  to  serve  for  a  single  year. 

Among  other  motives  for  an  early  campaign,  Colonel  Washington 
had  urged  the  impracticability  of  detaining  the  Indians.  His  fears  were 
well  founded.  Before  a  junction  of  the  troops  had  been  made,  these 
savages  became  impatient  to  return  to  their  homes;  and,  finding  that 
the  expedition  would  yet  be  delayed  a  considerable  time,  they  left  the 
army,  with  promises  to  rejoin  it  at  the  proper  season. 

In  pursuance  of  the  orders  which  had  been  received,  the  Virginia 
troops  moved  in  detachments  from  Winchester  to  fort  Cum- 
berland, where  they  assembled  early  in  July:  afler  which, 
they  were  employed  in  opening  a  road  to  Raystown,  where  Colonel  Bou- 
quet was  stationed.  As  the  English  were  continually  harassed  by  small 
parties  of  French  and  Indians,  the  general  had  contemplated  advcuicing 
a  strong  detachment  over  the  Alleghany  mountains,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  them  employment  at  home.    By  the  advice  of  Colonel  Washing- 
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ton  this  plan  was  lelinqiushed.  In  support  of  his  opinion,  he  stated  the 
probability  that  a  large  force  was  collected  at  fort  Du  Quesne,  and  the 
impracticability  of  moving  a  strong  detachment,  without  such  a  quan- 
tity of  provisions,  as  would  expose  it  to  the  danger  of  being  discovered 
and  cut  to  pieces*  He  advised  to  harass  them  with  small  parties,  prin- 
cipally of  Indians ;  and  this  advice  was  pursued. 

Colonel  Washington  had  expected  that  the  army  would  march  by 
Braddock's  road :  but,  late  in  July,  he  had  the  mortification  to 
receive  a  letter  from  Colonel  Bouquet,  asking  an  interview 
with  him,  in  order  to  consult  on  opening  a  new  road  from  Raystown, 
and  requesting  his  opinion  on  that  route.  ^'I  shall,"  says  he,  in  answer 
to  this  letter,  *^  most  cheerfully  work  on  any  road,  pursue  any  route, 
or  enter  upon  any  service,  that  the  general  or  yourself  may  think  me 
usefully  employed  in,  or  qualified  for;  and  shall  never  have  a  will  of 
my  own,  when  a  duty  is  required  of  me.  But  since  you  desire  me  to 
speak  my  sentiments  freely,  permit  me  to  observe,  that,  afler  having 
ocmversed  with  all  the  guides,  and  having  been  informed  by  others  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  I  am  convinced  that  a  road,  to  be  compared 
with  General  Braddock's,  or  indeed  that  will  be  fit  for  transportation 
even  by  pack-horses,  can  not  be  made.  I  own  I  have  no  predilection 
for  the  route  you  have  in  contemplation  for  me.'' 

A  few  days  afler  writing  this  letter,  he  had  an  interview  with  Colonel 
Bouquet,  whom  he  found  decided  in  favour  of  opening  the  new  road. 
Afler  their  separation,  Colonel  Washington,  with  his  permission,  ad- 
dressed to  him  a  letter  to  be  laid  before  General  Forbes,  then  indisposed 
at  Carlisle,  in  which  he  stated  his  reasons  against  this  measure.  He 
concluded  his  ailments  against  the  new  road :  arguments  which  ap- 
pear to  be  unanswerable,  by  declaring  his  fears  that,  should  the  attempt 
be  made,  they  would  be  able  to  do  nothing  more  than  fortify  some  post 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Alleghany,  and  prepare  for  another  campaign. 
This  he  prayed  Heaven  to  avert. 

He  was  equally  opposed  to  a  scheme  which  had  been  suggested  of 
inarching  by  the  two  different  routes,  and  recommended  an  order  of 
march  by  Braddock's  road,  which  would  bring  the  whole  army  before 
tbti  Du  Quesne  in  thirty-four  days,  with  a  supply  of  provisions  for 
eighty-six  days. 

In  a  letter  of  the  same  date  addressed  to  Major  Halket,  aid  of  General 
Forbes,  Colonel  Washington  thus  expressed  his  forebodings  of  the  mis- 
chiefs to  be  apprehended  from  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  route.  "I 
am  just  returned  from  a  conference  held  with  Colonel  Bouquet.  I  find 
him  fixed — ^I  think  I  may  say  unalterably  fixed — to  lead  you  a  new  way 
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to  the  Ohio,  throu^^  a  road,  every  inch  of  which  is  to  be  cut  at  this  ad- 
vanced season,  when  we  have  scarcely  time  Icfl  to  tread  the  beaten  track, 
universally  confessed  to  bo  the  best  passage  through  the  mountains. 

''If  Colonel  Bouquet  succeeds  in  this  point  with  the  general,  all  is  lost ! 
all  is  lost  indeed!  our  enterprise  is  ruined!  and  we  shall  be  stopped  at 
the  Laurel  hill  this  winter;  but  not  to  gather  laurels,  except  of  the  kind 
which  cover  the  mountains.  The  southern  Indians  will  turn  against  us, 
and  these  colonies  will  be  desolated  by  such  an  accession  to  the  enemy's 
strength.  These  must  be  the  consequences  of  a  miscarriage;  and  a 
miscarriage,  the  almost  necessary  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  march 
the  army  by  this  route." 

Colonel  Washington's  remonstrances  and  arguments  were  unavail- 
ing; and  the  new  route  was  adopted.  His  extreme  chagrin  at  this  mea- 
sure, and  at  the  delays  resulting  from  it,  was  expressed  in  anxious  letters 
to  Mr.  Fauquier,  then  governor  of  Virginia,  and  to  the  speaker  of  the 
house  of  bui^esses. 

In  a  letter  to  the  speaker,  written  while  at  fort  Cumberland,  he  said: 
Simte  ,  "We  are  still  encamped  here;  very  sickly,  and  dispirited  at 
'  the  prospect  before  us.  That  appearance  of  glory  which  we 
once  had  in  view — ^that  hope — that  laudable  ambition  of  serving  our 
country,  and  meriting  its  applause,  are  now  no  more :  all  is  dwindled 
into  ease,  sloth,  and  fatal  inactivity.  In  a  word,  all  is  lost,  if  the  ways 
of  men  in  power,  like  certain  ways  of  Providence,  arc  not  inscrutable. 
But  we  who  view  the  actions  of  great  men  at  a  distance  can  only  form 
conjectures  agreeably  to  a  limited  perception;  and,  being  ignorant  of 
the  comprehensive  schemes  which  may  be  in  contemplation,  might  mis- 
take egregiously  in  judging  of  things  from  appearances,  or  by  the  lump. 
Yet  every  f  **1  will  have  his  notions — will  prattle  and  talk  away ;  and 
why  may  not  I?  We  seem  then,  in  my  opinion,  to  act  under  the  guid- 
ance of  an  evil  genius.  The  conduct  of  our  leaders,  if  not  actuated  by 
superior  orders,  is  tempered  with  something — I  do  not  care  to  give  a 
name  to.  Nothing  now  but  a  miracle  con  bring  this  campaign  to  a 
happy  issue."  He  then  recapitulated  the  arguments  he  had  urged  against 
attempting  a  new  road,  and  added,  "  but  I  spoke  unavailingly.  The 
road  was  immediately  begun ;  and  since  then,  from  one  to  two  thousand 
men  have  constantly  wrought  on  it.  By  the  last  accounts  I  have  re- 
ceived, they  had  cut  it  to  the  foot  of  the  Laurel  hill,  about  thirty-five 
miles ;  and  I  suppose,  by  this  time,  fifleen  hundred  men  have  taken 
post  about  ten  miles  further,  at  a  place  called  Loyal  Hanna,  where  our 
next  fort  is  to  be  constructed. 

"  We  have  certain  mtelligence  that  the  French  strength  at  fort  Du 
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Quesne  did  not  exceed  eight  hundred  men,  the  Unrteentfa  tdtimo;  in- 
cluding about  three  or  four  hundred  Indians.  See  how  our  time  has 
been  mispent — ^behold  how  the  golden  opportunity  is  lost — perhaps, 
never  to  be  r^ained!  How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for?  Can  Greneral 
Forbes  have  orders  for  this  ? — ^Impossible.  Will  then  our  injured  coun- 
try pass  by  such  abuses  ?  I  hope  not.  Rather  let  a  full  representation 
of  the  matter  go  to  his  majesty ;  let  him  know  how  grossly  his  glory 
and  interests,  and  the  public  money  have  been  prostituted." 

Colonel  Washington  was  soon  aflcrwards  ordered  to  Raystown.  Ma- 
jor Grant  had  been  previously  detached  from  the  advanced 
post  at  Loyal  Hanna,  with  a  select  corps  of  eight  hundred 
men,  to  reconnoitre  the  country  about  fort  Du  Quesne.  In  the  night  he 
reached  a  hill  near  the  fort,  and  sent  forward  a  party  for  the  purpose  of 
discovery.  They  burnt  a  log  house,  and  returned.  Next  morning, 
Major  Grant  detached  Major  Lewis,  of  Colonel  Washington's  regiment, 
with  a  baggage  guard,  two  miles  into  his  rear;  and  sent  an  engineer, 
with  a  covering  party,  within  full  view  of  the  fort,  to  take  a  plan  of  the 
works.  In  the  mean  time  he  ordered  the  reteilUe  to  be  beaten  in  dif- 
ferent places.  An  action  soon  commenced,  on  which  Major  Lewis, 
leaving  Captain  Bullett,  with  about  fifly  Virginians  to  guard  the  bag- 
gage, advanced  with  the  utmost  celerity  to  support  Major  Grant  The 
English  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss ;  and  both  Major  Grant 
and  Major  Lewis  were  taken  prisoners.  In  this  action,  the  Virginians 
evidenced  the  spirit  with  which  they  had  been  trained.  Out  of  eight  offi- 
cers, five  were  killed,  a  sixth  wounded,  and  a  seventh  taken  prisoner. 
Captain  Bullett,  who  defended  the  baggage  with  great  resolution,  and 
contributed  to  save  the  remnant  of  the  detachment,  was  the  only  officer 
who  escaped  unhurt.  Of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  men,  sixty-two 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  two  wounded.  This  conduct  reflected  high 
honour  on  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment  as  well  as  on  the  troops ; 
and  he  leoeived,  on  the  occasion,  the  compliments  of  the  general.  The 
total  lorn  was  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  killed,  and  forty-two 
wounded. 

It  was  at  lei^h  determined  that  the  main  body  of  the  army  should 
move  from  Raystown ;  and  the  general  called  on  the  colonels 
of  regiments,  to  submit  severally  to  his  consideration,  a  plan 
for  his  march.    That  proposed  by  Colonel  Washington  has  been  pre- 
served, and  appears  to  have  been  judiciously  formed. 

They  reached  the  camp  at  Loyal  Hanna,  through  a  road  indescribably 
bad,  about  the  fiilh  of  November ;  where,  as  had  been  pre- 
dieted,  a  council  of  war  determined  that  it  was  unadviseableio 
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proceed  tether  this  campa^pn.  It  would  have  heen  ahnost  impossible 
to  winter  an  army  in  that  position.  They  must  have  retreated  from  the 
cold  inhospitable  wilderness  into  which  they  had  penetrated,  or  have 
suffered  immensely ;  perhaps  have  perished.  Fortunately,  some  prison- 
ers were  taken,  who  informed  them  of  the  extreme  distress  of  the  fort. 
Deriving  no  support  from  Canada,  the  garrison  was  weak  ,*  in  great  want 
of  provisions;  and  had  been  deserted  by  the  Indians.  These  encouraging 
circumstances  changed  the  resolution  which  had  been  taken,  and  deter- 
mined the  general  to  prosecute  the  expedition. 

Colonel  Washington  was  advanced  in  front;  and,  with  immense  la- 
bour, opened  a  way  for  the  main  body  of  the  army.  The  troops  moved 
forward  with  slow  and  painful  steps  until  they  reached  fort  Du  Quesne, 
of  which  they  took  peaceable  possession ;  the  garrison  having 
on  the  preceding  night,  after  evacuating  and  setting  it  on  fire, 
proceeded  down  the  Ohio  in  boats. 

To  other  causes  than  the  vigour  of  the  officer  who  conducted  this  en- 
terprise, the  capture  of  this  important  place  is  to  be  ascribed.  The  na- 
val armaments  of  Britain  had  intercepted  the  reinforcements  designed  by 
France  for  her  colonics ;  and  the  pressure  on  Canada  was  such  as  to 
disable  the  governor  of  that  province  from  detaching  troops  to  fort  Du 
Quesne.  Without  the  aid  of  these  causes,  the  extraordinary  and  unac- 
countable delays  of  the  campaign  must  have  defeated  its  object. 

The  works  were  repaired,  and  the  new  fort  received  the  name  of  the 
great  minister,  who,  with  unparalleled  vigour  and  talents,  then  governed 
the  nation. 

Afler  furnishing  two  hundred  men  from  his  regiment  as  a  garrison 
for  fort  Pitt,  Colonel  Washington  marched  back  to  Winchester;  whence 
he  soon  afterwards  proceeded  to  Williamsburg,  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
General  Assembly,  of  which  he  had  been  elected  a  member  by  the  coun- 
ty of  Frederick,  while  at  fort  Cumberland. 

A  cessation  of  Indian  hostility  being  the  consequence  of  expelling  the 
French  from  the  Ohio,  Virginia  was  relieved  from  the  dangers  with  which 
she  had  been  threatened;  and  the  object  for  which  alone  he  had  continued 
in  the  service,  after  perceiving  that  he  should  not  be  placed  on  the  per- 
manent establishment,  was  accomplished.  His  health' was  much  im- 
paired, and  his  domestic  affairs  required  his  attention. 

Impelled  by  these  and  other  motives  of  a  private  nature,  he  determined 
to  withdraw  from  a  service,  which  he  might  now  quit  without  dishonour; 
and,  about  the  close  of  the  year,  resigned  his  commission,  as  colonel  of 
the  first  Virginia  regiment,  and  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  troops 
raised  in  the  colony. 
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The  officers  whom  he  had  commanded  were  greatly  attached  to  him. 
They  manifested  their  esteem  and  their  regret  at  parting,  by  a  very  af- 
fectionate address,*  expressive  of  the  high  opinion  they  entertained  both 
of  his  military  and  private  character. 

This  opinion  was  not  confined  to  the  officers  of  his  regiment.  It  was 
common  to  Virginia ;  and  had  been  adopted  by  the  British  officers  with 
whom  he  served.  The  duties  he  performed,  though  not  splendid,  were 
arduous;  and  were  executed  with  zeal,  and  with  judgment.  The  exact 
discipline  he  established  in  his  regiment,  when  the  temper  of  Virginia  was 
extremely  hostile  to  discipline,  does  credit  to  his  military  character,  and 
the  gallantry  the  troops  displayed,  whenever  called  into  action,  manifests 
the  spirit  inRised  into  them  by  their  commander. 

The  difficulties  of  his  situation,  while  unable  to  cover  the  frontier  from 
the  French  and  Indians,  who  were  spreading  death  and  desolation  in 
every  quarter,  were  incalculably  great ;  and  no  better  evidence  of  his 
exertions,  under  these  distressing  circumstances,  can  be  given,  than  the 
undiminished  confidence  still  placed  in  him,  by  those  whom  he  was  una- 
ble to  protect. 

The  efforts  to  which  he  incessantly  stimulated  his  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  possession  of  the  Ohio;  the  system  fer  the  conduct  of 
the  war  which  he  continually  recommended ;  the  vigorous  and  active 
measures  always  urged  upon  those  by  whom  he  was  commanded ;  mani- 
fest an  ardent  and  enterprising  mind,  tempered  by  judgment,  and  quickly 
improved  by  experience. 

Not  long  after  his  resignation,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Custis ;  a  young 
lady  to  whom  he  had  been  for  some  time  attached ;  and  who,  to  a  large 
fortune  and  fine  person,  added  those  amiable  accomplishments  which 
ensure  domestic  happiness,  and  fill,  with  silent  but  unceasing  felicity,  the 
qiuet  aoenes  of  private  life. 

*  See  note  Na  IIL  at  the  end  of  the  ▼olmne. 
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The  attention  of  Colonel  Washington,  for  several  years  after  his  mar- 
riage, was  principally  directed  to  the  management  of  his  estate.  He 
continued  a  most  respectable  member  of  the  legislature  of  liis  country, 
in  which  he  took  an  early  and  a  decided  part  against  the  claims  of  supre- 
macy asserted  by  the  British  Parliament.  As  hostilities  approached,  he 
was  chosen  by  the  indejxindent  companies,  formed  through  tlie  northern 
parts  of  Virginia,  to  command  them ;  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
first  congress  which  met  at  Philadelpliia.  The  illustrious  patriots  who 
composed  it,  soon  distinguished  him  as  the  soldier  of  America,  and  pla- 
ced him  on  all  those  committees  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  arrangements 
for  defence.  When  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  a  commander-in- 
chief,  his  military  character,  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  the  steady  firm- 
ness of  his  temper,  the  dignity  of  his  person  and  deportment,  the  confi- 
dence inspired  by  his  patriotism  and  integrity,  and  the  independence  of 
his  fortune,  combined  to  designate  hun,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  for  that  im- 
portant station.  Local  jealousy  was  suppressed,  not  only  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  moment,  but  by  that  policy  which  induced  the  sagacious 
delegation  from  New  England,  to  prefer  a  commander-in-chief  from  the 
south. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  "  Grcneral,  and 

,  ^^      Commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  Colonies,  and 
all  the  forces  now  raised,  or  to  be  raised  by  them."* 

On  the  succeeding  day,  when  the  President  communicated  this  ap- 
pointment to  him,  he  expressed  his  high  sense  of  the  honour  conferred 
upon  him,  and  his  firm  determination  to  exert  every  power  he  possessed 
in  the  service  of  his  country  and  of  her  "  glorious  cause."  At  the  same 
time  he  acknowledged  the  distress  he  felt  from  a  consciousness  that  his 
abilities  and  military  experience  might  not  be  equal  to  the  extensive  and 
important  trust 

*  See  Note  No.  IV.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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He  declined  all  compensation  for  his  services;  and  avowed  an  inten- 
tion to  keep  an  exact  account  of  his  expenses,  which  he  should  rely  on 
Congress  to  discharge. 

A  special  commission  was  directed,  and  a  resolution  unanimously 
passed,  declaring  that  "  Congress  would  maintain,  assist,  and  adhere  to 
him,  OS  the  Ge^ral  and  Commandcr-in-<.:hicf  of  the  forces  raisod,  or  to 
be  raised,  for  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  American  liberty, 
with  their  hves  arid  fortunes." 

He  prepared,  without  delay,  to  enter  upon  the  arduous  duties  of  his 
office ;  and,  remaining  only  a  few  days  in  New  York,  where  several 
imp6rtant  arrangements  were  to  be  made,  proceeded  to  the  head  quar- 
ters of  the  American  army. 

As  all  orders  of  nibn  concurred  in  approving  his  appointment,  all  con* 
cuned  in  expressing  their  satisfaction  at  that  event,  and  their  determi- 
nation to  aflbrd  him  entire  support.  A  committee  of  the  Congress  of 
MossacJiusetts  waited  to  receive  him  at  Spriugiicid,  on  the  confines  of 
the  colony,  and  to  escort  him  to  tlie  army.  On  his  arrival,  an  address 
was  presented  to  him  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  brcatliing  the 
most  cordial  affection,  and  testifying  the  most  exalted  respect.  His  an- 
swer* was  well  calculated  to  keep  up  impressions  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  that  arduous  contest  into  which  the  United  Colonies  had  entered. 
The  first  moments  afler  his  arrival  in  camp  were  employed  in  recon- 
noitring the  enemy,  and  examining  the  strength  and  situation 
of  the  American  troops. 

The  main  body  of  the  British  aimy,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
General  Howe^  was  entreifching  itself  strongly  on  Bunker's  hill.  Three 
fktating  batteries  lay  in  Mystic  river,  near  the  camp,  and  a  twenty  gun 
ship  below  the  ferry,  between  Boston  and  Charlestown.  A  strong  battery 
on  theBosten  side  of  the  water,  on  Cop's  or  Cope's  hill,  served  to  cover 
and  strengthen  the  post  on  Bunker's  hill.  Another  division  was  deeply 
entrenched  on  Rozbury  neck.  Tlie  light  horse,  and  an  inconsiderable 
body  of  infantry,  were  stationed  in  Boston. 

*  It  is  in  the  following  ternu : 

**  Gentlemen, — Your  kind  congratulations  on  my  appointment  and  arriral,  demand 
my  warmest  acknowledgments,  and  will  be  ever  retained  in  grateful  rememhnnoe. 
In  exchanging  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  life  for  the  duties  of  my  present  honourai- 
ble  bat  arduous  situation,  I  only  emulate  the  virtue  and  public  spirit  of  the  whole 
Province  of  Massachusetts,  which,  with  a  firmness  and  patriotism  without  example 
bw  aacrifioed  all  the  comforU  of  social  and  political  life,  in  support  of  the  rights  of 
mankind,  and  the  wel&re  of  our  common  country.  My  highest  ambition  is  to  be  ths 
happy  instrument  of  vindicating  these  rigfatu^  and  to  see  this  devoted  Province  again 
ivstored  to  peace,  liberty,  and  sdety.  "  GEO :  WASHINGTON." 
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The  Amorican  army  lay  on  both  sides  of  Charles  river.    Tlio  right 

occupic^d  the  high  grounds  about  Roxbury ;  whence  it  extended  townrds 

'*  Dorchester ;  and  the  left  was  covered  by  Mystic  or  Medfonl  river,  a  space 

of  at  least  twelve  miles.    These  extensive  lines  could  not  be  contracted 

witliout  opening  to  the  British  general  a  communication  with  the  country. 

For  the  purpose  of  a  more  distinct  arrangement,  the  army  was  thrown 
into  throe  grand  divisions.  That  part  of  it  which  Jay  about  Roxbury, 
constituted  the  right  wing,  and  was  commanded  by  Major  Grcncral  Ward ; 
the  troops  near  Mystic  or  Medford  rivOT  formed  the  left,  which  was  {>Iaced 
under  Major  Gencml  Lo(>.  The  centre,  including  the  reserve,  was  un- 
der the  immediate  conunand  of  General  Washington,  whose  head  quar- 
ters were  at  Cambridge. 

The  army  consisted  of  fourteen  thousand  five  hiihdred  men;,  but  se- 
vcml  circumstances  combined  to  render  this  force  less  cfiectivo  than  its 
numbers  would  indicate. 

80  long  Iiad  the  ho]^  of  avoiding  open  hostilities  Ixx^n  indulged,  that 
the  time  R>r  making  preparations  to  meet  them  had  passed  away  imem- 
ploycd,  and  the  ncglcQtjCOuld  not  Ix)  remedied.  On  General  Washing- 
ton's arrival  in  camp,  he  had  ordered  a  return  of  the  ammunition  to  be 
made;  and  the  To\yoTt  stated  throe  hundred  and  three  barrels  of  powder 
to  be  in  store.  A  few  days  after  this  return,  the  alarming  discovery  was 
made,  that  the  actual  quantity  was  not  more  than  sufticicut  to 'furnish 
each  man  with  nine  cartridges.  This  mistake  had  lieen  produced  by  a . 
misapprehension  of  the  committee  of  supplies,  (for  the  magazines  were 
not  yet  in  possession  of  military  officers,)  who,  instead  of  returning  the 
existing  quantity,  reported  the  whole  which  had  been  originally  furnish- 
ed by  the  Province.  Though  the  utmost  exertions  were  made,  this  cri- 
tical state  of  things  continued  about  a  fortnight,  when  a  small  supply  of 
powder  was  received  from  Elizabethtown,  in  New  Jersey.*  The  utmost 
address  was  used  to  conceal  from  the  enemy  this  alarming  deficiency ; 
but  when  it  is  recollected,  in  how  many  various  directions,  and  to  what 
various  bodies,  application  for  assistance  was  unavoidably  made,  it  will 
apiiear  scarcely  possible  that  those  eflbrts  at  concealment  could  have 
been  completely  successful.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  communications 
which  must  have  been  made  to  the  British  general  were  discredited;  and 

*  A  circumstance  attending  Uiis  tranaactioii,  will  funuDh  some  idea  of  the  difEcul- 
ties  cncountonMl  )iy  thooc  who  then  conducted  the  atfain  of  America.  All-impoituil 
to  the  fToncnd  Bafety  as  was  the  speedy  replenishment  of  the  magazines  of  that  umf 
wliich  lay  encamped  in  front  of  the  enemy,  the  committee  of  Elizabethtown  wis  un- 
der the  necessity  of  transmitting  this  powder  secretly,  lest  the  people  of  the  nqgli« 
bourhood  should  seize  and  detain  it  for  their  own  aecority. 
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that  he  could  not  permit  himself  to  believe,  that  an  army  without  bayonets, 
H'ould  be  hardy  enough  to  maintain  the  position  occupied  by  the  Provin- 
cials, if  destitute  of  ammunition. 

The  troops  were  also  in  such  need  of  tents,  as  to  be  placed  in  barracks, 
instead  of  being  encamped  in  tlie  open  field ;  and  were  almost  destitute 
of  clotliing.  They  had,  too,  been  raised  by  the  colonial  governments ; 
each  of  which  organized  its  quota  on  dificrent  principles*  From  this 
cause  resulted  not  only  a  want  of  uniformity,  but  other  defects  which  were 
much  more  important.  In  Massachusetts,  the  soUlicrs  had  chosen  their 
platoon  officers,  and  generally  lived  with  them  as  equals.  This  unmilitary 
practice  was  the  certain  index  of  that  gc>n*.'ral  insulK»rdination  which  per- 
vaded every  department.  The  difliculty  of  establishing  principles  of 
order  and  obedience,  always  considcrublo  among  raw  troops,  was  in« 
creased  by  the  short  terms  for  which  enlistments  had  been  made.  The 
quotas  of  some  of  the  colonics  would  bo  entitled  to  a  discharge  in  No- 
vember ;  and  none  were  engaged  to  continue  in  service  longer  than  the 
last  of  December.  The  early  orders  evidence  a  state  of  things  still  more 
loose  and  unmilitary  than  was  to  be  inil^rrcd  from  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  war  had  been  commenced. 

An  additional  inconvcniumx*,  derived  from  this  mixed  agonry  of  local 
governments  with  that  of  the  Union,  was  thus  stated  by  CJencral  Wash- 
ington in  a  letter  addressed  to  congnjss : — ^**  I  should  be  extremely  defi- 
cient in  gratitude  as  well  as  justice,  if  I  did  not  take  the  first  opj)ortunity 
to  acknowledge  the  readiness  and  attention  which  the  congress  and  dif^ 
fercnt  committees  have  shown  to  make  every  thing  as  convenient  and 
agreeable  as  possible ;  but  there  is  a  vital  and  inherent  principle  of  de- 
lay, incompatible  with  military  service,  in  transacting^  business  through 
such  various  and  difl<?rent  channels.*  I  estooni  it  my  iluty,  therefore, 
to  represent  the  inconvenience  that  mast  unavoidably  ensue  from  a  de- 
pendence on  a  number  of  fiersons  for  supplies ;  and  submit  it  to  the 
consideration  of  congress,  whether  the  public  service  will  not  btj  best 
prf>mole<l  by  appointing  a  Commissar^'  General  for  the  puri>ose."t 

Every  military  operation  was  also  seriously  affected  by  the  total  want 
of  engineers,  and  the  deficiency  of  working  tix)Ls. 

To  increase  difficulties  already  so  corLsiderablc*,  the  appointment  of 
general  officers,  made  by  congress,  gave  extensive  dissatisfaction,  and 

•  The  General  waa  under  the  necciwity  of  carrying  on  a  direct  correspondonce,  not 
onlj  with  the  several  colonial  government^  but  with  the  committees  of  all  the  import- 
ant  towm  and  some  iufbrior  places. 

t  It  ia  strange  that  an  army  should  have  been  Ibnned  without  such  an  officer. 
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determined  several  of  those  who  thought  themselves  injured,  to  retire 
from  the  service. 

These  disadvantages  deducted  essentially  from  the  capacity  of  the  Ame- 
rican force :  but  under  them  all,  the  General  observed  with  pleasure  '^thc 
materials  for  a  good  army."  These  were  "  a  great  number  of  men,  able 
bodied,  active,  zealous  in  the  cause,  and  of  unquestionable  courage.''  Pos- 
sessed of  these  materials,  ho  dhnployed  himself  inde&tigably  in  their  or- 
ganization. The  army  was  arranged  into  divisions  and  brigades ;  and 
congress  was  urged  to  the  appoiKtment  of  a  Paymaster,  Quarter-master 
General,  and  such  other  general  staff  as  are  indispensable  in  the  struc- 
ture of  a  regular  military  establishment. 

The  two  armies  continued  to  work  on  their  respective  fortlficationsy 
without  seriously  molesting  each  other.  Slight  skirmishes  occasionally 
took  place,  in  which  little  execution  was  done ;  and,  although  the  Ame- 
ricans made  some  advances,  no  attempt  was  made  to  dislodge  them. 

The  Commander-in-chief  submitted  with  reluctance  to  this  state  of 
apparent  inactivity.  He  felt  the  importance  of  destroying  the  army  in 
Boston,  before  it  should  be  strengthened  by  reinforcements  in  the  ensu- 
ing spring ;  and  with  a  view  to  this  object,  frequently  reconnoitred  its 
situation,  and  was  assiduous  in  collecting  every  information  respectuig 
^^  its  strength.   The  result  ofhis  observations  and  inquiries  seems 

^^  '  to  have  been,  a  strOng  inclination  to  the  opinion,  that  to  carry 
the  works  by  storm,  though  hazardous,  was  not  impracticable.  A  coun- 
cil of  general  officers  being  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  for  the  present 
at  least,  the  attempt  ought  not  to  be  made,  it  was  laid  aside. 

A  rigorous  blockade  being  maintained,  the  British  army  began  to  suf- 
fer considerably  for  fresh  meat  and  vegetables.  The  small  parties  which 
sailed  from  Boston,  in  quest  of  these  articles,  were  frequently  disappointed 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  minute  men.  But  the  continuance  of  active  ex- 
ertion, which  this  service  required  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sea  coast,  soon  became  burdensome ;  and  the  governors  of  the  several 
colonies  pressed  for  detachments  from  the  main  army.  Although  it  was 
impossible  to  spare  the  troops  required,  without  hazarding  the  cause  of 
the  colonies,  great  irritation  was  excited  by  the  refusal  to  comply  with 
these  demands  of  particular  protection.  They  at  length  became  so  im- 
portunate, and  the  unavoidable  refusal  to  comply  with  them  was  so  ill 
received,  that  congress  was  induced  to  pass  a  resolution,  declaring  that 
the  army  before  Boston  was  designed  only  to  oppose  the  enemy  at  that 
place,  and  ought  not  to  be  weakened  by  detachments  for  the  security  of 
other  parts  of  the  country.  At  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  the  commit- 
tee  sought  to  secure  the  place,  by  entering  into  a  compromise  with  Cap- 
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tain  Wallace,  who  commanded  the  shiiis  of  war  on  that  station,  stipulating 
that  he  should  be  furnished  with  provisions  on  condition  of  his  sparing 
the  town,  and  committing  no  depredations  on  the  country.  This  com- 
promise contravened  so  essentially  the  general  plan  of  distressing  the 
British  forces,  that  General  Washington  deemed  it  necessary  to  inter- 
pose, and  represent  to  the  Governor  of  that  province,  the  mischief  to  be 
apprehended  from  so  dangerous  a  practice. 

AVhife  the  blockade  of  Boston  was  thus  perseveringly  maintained,  other 
events  of  considerable^  importance  took  place  elsewhere. 

In  July,  Gcoigia  joined  her  sister  colonies,  and  chose  delegates  to  re- 
present her  in  congress :  aficr  which,  the  style  of  *  The  thirteen  United 
Colonics'  was  assumed ;  and  by  that  title,  the  English  Provinces,  confe- 
derated and  in  aims,  were  thenceforward  designated. 

Afler  a  recess  of  one  month,  congress  again  assembled  at  Philadelphia. 
The  state  of  the  colonies,  and  the  letters  of  the  Commander-in-  „ 
chief  being  immediately  taken  into  consideration,  the  scarcity 
of  arms  and  anununitioa  engaged  their  most  serious  attention.  Great 
exertions*  had  been  made,  hy  importation  and  by  domestic  manufacture, 
to  extricate  the  country  from  this  perilous  situation ;  but  the  supplies  were 
unequal  to  the  necessities  of  the  army ;  and  the  danger  resulting  from 
the  want  of  articles,  so  vitally  essential  in  war,  still  continued  to  ha  great. 

The  importance  of  a  maritime  force  to  the  military  operations  of  a 
country  possessing  an  immense  extent  of  sea  coast  must  always  be  sen- 
sibly felt ;  and,  in  an  early  stage  of  the  contest,  the  particular  attention 
of  the  United  Colonies  was  directed  more  immediately  to  this  interesting 
object,  by  on  event  not  very  unusual  in  war,  but  which,  at  this  time,  ex- 
cited no  ordinary  degree  of  resentment. 

Orders  had  been  issued  to  the  commanders  of  the  British  ships  of  war 
to  proceed,  as  in  the  case  of  actual  rebellion,  against  those  seaport  towns 
which  were  accessible,  and  in  which  any  troops  should  be  raised,  or 
mihtary  works  erected. 

Falmouth,  a  flourishing  village  on  the  sea  coast  of  Massachusetts, 
having  given  some  particular  oflence,  a  small  naval  force,  commanded 
by  Captain  Mowat,  was,  under  colour  of  these  orders,  detached  for  its 
destruction.  Afler  making  an  ineflectual  eflbrt  to  induce  the  inhabitants 
to  deliver  up  their  arms  and  ammunition,  and  four  of  the  principal  citi- 

*  Thfl  agents  of  congreM  had  the  address  to  purchase  all  the  powder  on  the  eoast 
of  Africa,  and  that  within  the  British  fort%  without  attracting  notice ;  and  to  seize  the 
magaane  in  the  island  of  Bermuda.  Great  exertions  wore  also  made  in  the  interior 
to  obtain  aaltpetn  and  solphar,  for  the  manufiwtnre  of  that  important  article. 
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zens  as  hostages,  he  commenced  a  furious  cannomidte  and  tonbardment, 
by  which  the  town  was  reduced  to  ashed.  An  attempt  was  then  made 
to  penetrate  into  the  country ;  but  the  militia  and  minute  men,  rather 
irritated  than  intimidated  by  this  wanton  act  of  unavailing  dcvastaticn, 
drove  the  party,  which  had  landed,  back  to  their  ships. 

This  measure  was  loudly  reprobated  throughout  America,  and  con- 
tributed, not  a  little,  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  United  Colonies  to  their 
marine.  It  was  one  immediate  motive  with  tUe  convention  of  Massa- 
chusclts,  for  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  and  was  assigned 
by  congress,  in  addition  to  the  capture  of  American  merchantmen  on 
the  high  seas,  as  an  inducement  for  fitting  out  some  ships  of  war ;  to 
man  which  they  directed  two  battalions  of  marines  to  be  recruited.  • 

Though  congress  deferred 'granting  general  letters  of  reprisal,  they 
adopted  a  measure  of  equal  efficacy,  but  less  "hostile  in  appearance.  Their 
ships  of  war  were  authorized  to  capture  all  vessels  employed  in  giving 
assistance  to  the  enemy ;  the  terms  used  in  their  resolution  were  such  as 
comprehended  every  possible  capture.  A  few  small  cruisers  had  already 
been  fitted  out  by  the  directions  of  General  Washington;  and  the  coasts 
soon  swarmed  with  the  privateers  of  New  England.  These  naval  exer- 
tions were  attended  with  valuable  consequences.  Many  captures  were 
made;  and  important  supplies  of  ammunition  were  thus  obtained. 

Although  the  British  army  had  manifested  no  intention  to  evacuate 
Boston,  fears  were  continually  entertained  for  New  York.  Mr.  Tryon, 
who  was  jx>pular  in  that  province,  had  been  lately  recalled  from  North 
Carolina,  and  apjwinted  its  governor.  His  utmost  influence  was  em- 
ployed in  detaching  that  colony  from  the  union ;  and  his  exertions  were 
seconded  by  the  Asia  man  of  war,  whoso  guns  commanded  the  town. 
The  consequence  of  these  intrigues  and  of  this  terror  was,  that  even  in 
the  convention,  disafiection  to  the  American  cause  began  opciily  to  show 
itself;  and  a  dotemiination  to  join  the  king's  standard  is  said  to  have  been 
expressed  with  impunity.  These  threatening  appearances  were  rendered 
the  more  serious  by  some  confidential  communications  from  England, 
stating  the  intention  of  administration  to  send  a  fleet  into  the  Hudson, 
and  to  occupy  both  New  York  and  Albany.  Under  the  alarm  thus  ex- 
cited, an  effort  was  made  in  Congress  to  obtain  a  resolution  lor  seizing 
the  governor.  He  had,  however,  been  artful  enough  to  make  impres- 
sions in  his  favour;  and  he  was  defended  by  a  part  of  the  delegation  from 
New  York  with  so  much  earnestness  that,  for  a  time,  the  advocates  of 
the  proposition  forbore  to  press  it.  Afterwards,  when  the  increasing  de- 
fection  in  that  province  induced  Congress  to  rescune  the  sab- 
ject,  the  resolution  was  expressed  in  general  terms;  and 
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aaramed  the  fonn  oC  a  recommqidationy  to  those  who  exercised  the 
kgislatfve  and  executive  functions  in  the  several  provinces,  *<  to  arrest 
and  secure  every  peiaon  in  the  respective  colonies,  whose  going  at  lai^ 
might,  iiF  their  opinion,  endanger  the  safety  of  the  colony,  or  the  liber- 
ties of  America.''  InteUigcnce  of  this  resolution  is  supposed  to  have 
been  received  by  the  governor,  who,  aflei:  some  correspondence  with  the 
mayor  of  the  city  respecting  his  personal  safety,  retired  for  security  on 
board  the  Hahfax  packet,  and  continued. to  carry  on  liis  intrigues  with 
nearly  as  much  advantage  as  while  on  shore. 

But  the  subject  which,  next  to  the  supply  of  arms  and  anmiunition, 
most  interested  the  American  government,  was  the  re-enhstment  of  tbo 
army* 

On  the  20th  of-September,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  General  Wash- 
ington, a  committee  had  been  appointed  by  congress,  witli  directions  to 
repnir  to  the  camp  at  Cambridge;  there  to  consult  with  tlie  CJommander- 
in-chief^  and  with  the  chief  magistrates  of  New  Hampshire,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Rhode  Island,  and  the  council  of  Massachusetts,  **  on  the  most 
efiectual  method  of  continuing,  supporting,  and  regulating  a  continental 
anny.''  On  the  return  of  this  committee,  congress  determined  that  the 
new  army  should  ccHisist  of  twenty  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  men,  including  officers;  to  be  raised  as  far  as  practicable  from  the 
troops  already  in  service.  Unfortunately,  in  constituting  this  first  mili- 
tary establishment  of  the  union,  an  essential  error  was  committed;  the 
oonsequenoes  ofwhioh  ceased  only  with  the  war.  The  soldiers,  instead 
of  being  engaged  for  an  unlimited  time,  were  enlisted  for  the  term  of  only 
one  year,  if  not  sooner  discharged  by  congress.  It  is  not  easy  to  ac- 
OQunt  entirely  for  this  fatal  error.  With  their  jealousy  of  a  permanent 
anny,  were'|KobaUy  intermingled  hopes  that  the  war  would  not  be  of 
long  duiatioiii  and  fears  that  much  difficulty  would  be  encountered  in 
prerailing  on  men  to  enter  into  engagements  of  unlimited  extent.  Per- 
haps the  habits  6f  the  northern  colonics,  where  it  had  been  usual  to  raise 
men  for  a  single  campaign,  may  have  contributed  to  this  measure. 
Whatever  may  have  been  its  motives,  its  consequences  were  of  the  most 
serious  nature ;  and  it  brought  the  American  cause,  more  than  once,  into 
leal  hazard* 

Other  resolutions  accompanied  that  for  raising  and  establishing  the 
new  anny,  which  exhibit  the  perilous  condition  of  the  country,  and  its 
want  of  those  means,  which  were  indispensable  to  the  support  of  the  ar- 
dooos  conflict  in  which  it  was  engaged. 

One  resolutiop  ordered  the  detention,  at  a  valuation,  of  the  arms  of 
those  aoldieis  who  should  refuse  to  re-enlist,  although  they  were  private 
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property,  and  but  ill  adapted  to  military  puipcwes;  another,  cSmd  two 
doUars  to  every  recruit  who  would  supply  himself  with  a  blanket;  a 
third,  ordered  the  purchase  of  any  cloths  which  could  be  procured,  n^th* 
out  regard  to  colour,  to  be  delivered  to  the  soldiers,  afler  deducting  the 
price  from  their  pay ;  and  a  fourth,  required  the  soldiers  to  furnish  their 
own  arms,  or  to  pay  for  the  use  of  those  which  might  ba  supplied  by 
the  government. 

Before  the  arrangements  made  by  the  committee  weie  confirmed  by 
congress,  General  Washington  proceeded  to  take  the  preparatory  steps 
for  carrying  them  into  execution. 

It  being  understood  that  the  engagements  of  the  officers,  as  well  as  of 
the  soldiers,  would  expire  with  the  year;  the  whole  army  was  to  be 
formed  anew.  The  officers  therefore  were  required  to  signify  in  writing 
to  their  respective  colonels,  their  determination  to  leave,  or  to  continue 
in  the  service;  that  it  might  bo  communicated  to  congress  through  the 
officer  commanding  brigades. 

The  urgency  of  the  case  could  not  produce  a  compliance  with  these 
orders.  Many  disregarded  them ;  and  othefb  annexed  conditions  to  theit 
remaining  in  the  service.  '  Repetitions  of  them  became  necessary;  and 
an  unconditional  declaration  was  requir^.*  But  that  high  spirit  and 
enthusiastic  ardour,  which  had  brought  such  numbers  into  the  field  afler 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  was  abready  beginning  to  dissipate ;  and  that 
alacrity  for  the  service,  which  had  been  expected,  was  not  displayed. 
The  orders  of  the  day  contain  the  most  animating,  exhortations  to  the 
army,  and  the  strongest  appeals  to  its  patriotism ;  but  there  was  an  omi- 
?  nous  hesitation  in  forming  new  engagements. 

At  length,  >vith  much  labour,  the  officers  were  arranged,  upon  which, 
recruiting  orders  were  issued.  But  the  sufierings  of  the  army  for  fuel, 
clothes,  and  even  provisions,  had  been  great ;  and  to  this  cause  may  be 
attributed  the  tardiness  with  which  the  soldiers  in  camp  enrolled  them- 
selves. One  officer  from  each  company  was  employed  to  recruit  in  the 
country ;  but  their  progress  was  not  such  as  the  crisis  demanded ;  and 
the  army  was  dissolving  by  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  it  had 
been  enlisted.  The  impatience  of  the  soldiers  to  revisit  their  friends, 
overcame  all  their  solicitude  for  maintaining  the  blockade  of  Boston ; 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  those  entitled  to  a  discharge  were  de- 
tained in  camp  even  for  ten  days ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  abody  of  militia 

^  In  this  state  of  things,  several  ofiicers,  supposing  that  commissions  and  rank  might 
depend  on  recruiting  men,  began,  without  permission,  to  recruit  soldiers,  to  serve  par- 
ticularly under  the  officer  enlisting  them.  Every  military  prinoipb  required  that  this 
pndioe  should  be  tnestad ;  and  it  was  peremptorily  fivbidden  in  general  oiden. 
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was  eoqpected  to  supply  their  places.  This  fact,  however,  did  not  con- 
vinoe  the  governments  of  the  United  Colonies,  that  it  was  possible  to  rely 
too  much  on  individual  patriotism ;  and  that  the  American  cause,  if  de- 
fended entirely  by  temporary  armies,  must  be  oflen  exposed  to  imminent 
hazard. 

Peroeiving^tfae  difficulty  of  recruiting  the  army,  the  Greneral  earnestly 
recommended  to  congress,  to  try  tlio  efiect  of  a  bounty.  This 
proposition  was  not  adopted  until  late  in  January ;  and,  on  the 
last  day  of  December,  when  all  the  old  troops,  not  engaged  on  the  new 
establishment,  were  disbanded,  only  nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty 
men  had  been  enlisted  for  the  army  of  1776 ;  many  of  whom  were  un- 
avoidably permitted  to  be  absent  on  furlough.  Their  numbers,  however, 
were  considerably  augmented  during  the  winter ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  militia  cheerfully  complied  ynth  the  requisitions  made  on  them. 

Notwithstanding  these  complicated  difficulties  and  embarrassments, 
the  General  viewed  with  deep  mortification  the  semblance  of  inactivity 
to  which  his  situation  compelled  him  to  submit.  In  the  commencement 
of  the  contest,  while  the  minds  of  many  were  undetermined,  it  was  of 
vast  importance  to  secure  the  public  confidence,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
pay  some  attention  even  to  the  public  caprice.  The  real  difficulties  un- 
der which  he  laboured,  were  not  generally  known.  His  numbers  were 
eouggerated,  and  his  means  of  carrying  on  ofiensive  operations  were 
magnified.  The  e^qxilsion  of  the  British  army  from  Boston  had  been 
long  nnoe  anticipated  by  many ;  and  those  were  not  wanting,  who  en- 
deavoured to  spread  disocmtent  by  insinuating  that  the  Commander-in- 
chief  was  desirous  of  prolonging  the  war,  in  order  to  continue  his  own 
importance.  To  these  symptoms  of  impatience,  and  to  the  consequences 
they  might  produce,  he  could  not  be  insensible ;  but  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  silence  such  complaints,  by  disclosing  to  the  world  his  real 
atnation.  His  views  still  continued  to  be  directed  towards  Boston ;  and, 
OQDgiesB  having  manifested  a  disposition  favourable  to  an  attack  on  that 
place,  the  general  officers  had  been  again  assembled,  and  had  again  ad- 
▼laed  unanimously  against  the  measure.  Supposing  that  fears  for  the 
aafbty  of  the  town  might  embarrass  the  proceedings  of  the  army,  con- 
gress resolved,  "  that  if  General  Washington  and  his  council 
of  war  should  be  of  opinion  that  a  successful  attack  might  be 
made  on  the  troops  in  Boston,  he  should  make  it  in  any  manner  he  might 
think  expedient,  notwithstanding  the  town  and  property  in  it  might  be 
thereby  destroyed." 

Whilst  waiting  fiur  a  fevourable  opportunity  to  execute  this  bold  plan, 
the  American  General  availed  himself  of  the  occasional  aids  received 
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from  the  imlitia,  to  make  advonoes  on  the  besi^cd,  and  to  weam  pon- 
tibns  which  would  &your  ulterior  operations.  Ploughed  HUl,  Cobble 
HiiL  and  Lechmcre's  Point,  were  sucoessively  occupied  and  fortified* 
His  approaches  were  carried  within  half  a  mile  of  the  works  on  Bunker's 
Hill ;  and  his  guns  drove  their  floating  batteries  from  their  stations,  and 
protected  others  constructed  under  his  ordeis. 

Hitherto,  the  object  of  the  war  had  been  a  redress  of  grief  aaeafc 
The  language,  that  it  was  a  war  against  a  corrupt  administration,  had 
been  carefully  observed ;  and  allegiance  to  the  British  crown  was  um-' 
versally  avowed.  The  progress,  however,  of  the  public  mind  towards 
independence,  though  slow,  was  certain ;  and  measures  were  necessarily 
taken,  which  apparently  tended  to  that  object.  Among  thsse,  was  the 
act  of  establishing  teoiporary  governments  in  place  of  that  revohitkmaiy 
system  which  followed  the  suspension  of  the  ancient  institutions. 

The  first  application  on  this  subject  was  made  by  Massachusetts  ;* 
and  her  example  was  soon  followed  by  other  colonies.  These  applica- 
tions could  not  fail  to  draw  forth  the  sentiments  of  members  on  the  very 
interesting  question  of  separation  from  the  mother  country.  They  who 
wished  to  lead  public  opinion  to  independence,  were  desirous  of  esta- 
blishing a  regular  govcniment  in  each  province,  entirely  competent  to 
the  administration  of  its  affairs ;  while  they  who  were  hostile  to  that 
event,  opposed  every  measure  which  might  either  incline  the  colonies 
towards  it,  or  strengthen  the  opinion  in  Great  Britain,  that  it  was  the  real 
object  of  all  who  had  resisted  the  legislative  supremacy  of  parliament 
A  resolution  was  with  difficulty  obtained  in  the  cose  of  New  Hampshire, 
which  formed  a  precedent  for  others  of  the  some  nature,  recommending 
to  the  provincial  convention  to  call  a  full  and  free  representation  of  the 
people,  who  should  establish  such  form  of  government  as  would  best 
promote  the  general  happiness,  and  most  ef^tually  secure  peace  and 
good  order  in  the  colony,  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  dispute 
with  Great  Britain.  Without  this  last  clause,  which  still  maintained  the 
appearance  of  preserving  the  ancient  connexion  with  the  parent  state, 
the  recommendation  would  not  have  been  made.  About  the  same  time, 
congress  also  resolved  that  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  the  liberties 
and  welfare  of  America,  for  any  colony  separately  to  petition  the  king 
or  either  house  of  parliament. 

Having  taken  into  consideration  a  proclamation,  declaring  certain  peN 

*  On  this  application  congress  Trcommf  nded  that  an  assembly  and  council  ahoald 
be  chosen  in  the  usual  way,  who  should  exercise  the  powers  of  goveromoit  nntfl  a 
Governor  of  his  Majesty's  appointment  should  consent  to  govern  the  colony  aoooiding 
toitschnter. 
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801I8  in  the  coUmieB  to  havo  forgotten  their  all^ianoe,  and  to  be  in  a 
aCatB  of  open  rebellion,  and  threatening  with  punishment  those  who  should 
be  found  carrying  on  correspondence  with  them;— congress  declared, 
**  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  these  United  CJolonies,  and  by  the  authority 
according  to  the  purest  maxims  of  representation  derived  from  them,  that 
whatever  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  upon  any  persons  in  the  power  ci 
their  CBBmies,  for  favouring,  aiding,  or  abetting  the  cause  of  American 
]ibeity,8hall  be  retaliated  in  the  same  kind,  and  in  the  same  degree,  upon 
those  in  their  power,  who  have  favoured,  aided,  or  abetted,  or  shall 
fiivour,  aid,  or  abet  the  system  of  ministerial  oppression.'' 

Tlie  British  army,  the  command  of  which,  on  the  recall  of  General 
Gage,  had  devolved  upon  General  Howe,  still  remained  inactive  in  Bos* 
ton;  and  was  still  closely  blocked  up  on  the  land  side.  The  history  of 
this  winter  campaign,  is  a  history  of  successive  strug^es  on  the  port  of 
the  American  general,  with  the  dif&culties  imposed  by  the  want  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  permanent  troops,  on  a  person  extremely  solicitous,  by 
Mune  grand  and  useful  achievement,  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  the  high 
statioa  to  which  the  voice  of  his  country  had  called  him. 

Conndering  the  resolution  relative  to  the  attack  on  Boston  as  indica- 
ting the  desire  of  congress  on  that  subject,  he  assured  the  pre-     1776, 
sidcnt  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  put  it  in  execution  J^uuy- 
the  first  moment  he  should  perceive  a  probability  of  success.    If  this 
should  not  ooenr,  as  soon  as  might  be  expected  or  wished,  he  prayed 
that  his  situation  might  be  recollected,  and  that  congress  would  do  him 
the  justice  to  believe,  that  circumstances,  not  inclination  on  his  part,  oc- 
casioDed  the  delay.    **  It  is  not,"  said  he,  <^  in  the  pages  of  history  to 
fhmish  a  case  like  ours.    To  maintain  a  post  within  musket  shot  of  the 
enemy  for  sax  months  together,  without  ammumtum;  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  disband  one  army  and  recruit  another,  within  that  distance  of 
twenty-odd  British  regiments,  is  more  than,  probably,  ever  was  attempt- 
ed.   But  if  we  succeed  as  well  in  the  latter,  as  we  have  hitherto  done  in 
the  former,  I  shall  think  it  the  most  fortunate  event  of  my  whole  life." 

In  the  month  of  January  a  council  of  war,  at  which  Mr.  John  Adams, 
a  member  of  congress,  and  Mr.  Warren,  president  of  the  provincial  con- 
giesB  of  Massachusetts,  assisted :  Resolved,  '*  that  a  vigorous  attempt 
ought  to  be  made  on  the  ministerial  troops  in  Boston,  before  they  con  be 
reinforced  in  the  spring,  if  the  means  can  be  provided,  and  a  favourable 
opportunity  should  ofier."  It  was  farther  advised,  '<  that  thirteen  regi- 
ments of  militia  should  be  asked  for  from  Massachusetts  and  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies,  in  order  to  put  the  army  in  a  condition  to  make  the 
attempt.    The  militia  to  assemble  on  the  first  of  February,  and  to  con- 
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tinue  in  service,  if  necessary,  until  the  first  of  March."  The  cokmieB 
readily  complied  with  these  requisitions;  but  so  mild  had  the  season 
hitherto  been,  that  the  waters  about  Boston  continued  open,  "  Congrew 
would  discover  in  my  last,"  said  the  general,  on  the  nineteenth  of  Janu- 
ary, '^my  motives  for  strengthening  these  lines  with  militia.  But 
whether,  as  the  weather  turns  out  exceedingly  mild,  (insomuch  as  to 
promise  nothing  favourable  from  ice,)  and  there  is  no  appearance  of 
powder,  I  shall  be  able  to  attempt  any  thing  decisive,  time  only  can  do* 
terminc.  No  mun  upon  earth  wishes  to  destroy  the  nest  in  Boston  more 
than  I  do ;  no  pc>rson  would  be  willing  to  go  greater  lengths  than  I  shall 
to  accomplish  it,  if  it  shall  be  thought  adviseablc;but  if  wc  have  no  pow- 
der to  bombard  with,  nor  ice  to  pass  on,  we  shall  be  in  no  better  situa- 
tion than  wc  have  been  all  the  year :  we  shall  be  in  a  worse,  as  th^ 
works  are  stronger." 

Early  in  January,  the  Commander-in-chief  received  unquestionable 
intelligence  that  an  armament  was  equ^>ping  in  Boston,  to  sail  under 
General  Clinton  on  a  secret  expedition.  Many  considerations  induced 
him  to  believe  that  New  York  was  its  destination.  He  thought  the  pos- 
8essk>n  of  the  Hudson  of  great  importance  to  the  British :  and  that  the 
numerous  adherents  to  the  royal  cause  in  New  York,  furnished  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  transferring  the  scat  of  war  to  that  colony.  Whilst 
deliberating  on  this  subject,  he  received  a  letter  from  General  Lee,  re- 
questing to  be  detached  to  Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of  assembling  a 
body  of  volunteers,  who  should  march  into  New  York,  and  be  employed 
both  for  the  security  of  that  place,  and  the  expulsion  or  suppression  of  a 
band  of  tories  collecting  on  Long  Island.  Though  inclined  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  measure,  delicacy  towards  those  who  exercised  the  powers  of 
civil  government  in  the  colony,  suspended  his  decision  on  it.  Mr.  John 
Adams,  who  possessed  great  and  well  merited  influence,  was  then  at 
Watcrtown,  attending  the  provincial  convention;  and  with  him,  the 
general  held  some  communications  respecting  his  powers.  That  gen- 
tleman being  decidedly  of  opinion  that  tliey  extended  to  the  case.  General 
Lee  was  detached,  with  instructions  to  raise  a  body  of  volunteers  in  Con- 
necticut, to  reinforce  the  battalions  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  which 
were  placed  under  his  command.  His  orders  were  to  proceed  to  New 
York;  to  examine  the  fortifications  of  the  dty,  and  up  the  river;  to  put 
them  in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence;  to  disarm  all  persons  whose 
conduct  rendered  them  justly  suspected  of  designs  unfriendly  to  the  go- 
vernment, especially  those  on  Long  Island;  and  to  collect  the  arms  and 
ammunition  in  their  possession,  for  the  use  of  the  army. 

No  difficulty  was  found  in  raismg  the  volunteers  required  lirom  Con- 
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necticut.  The  peqple  of  that  province  were  zealous  and  enterprising, 
and  Grovemor  Trumbull  having  sanctioned  the  measure,  troops  were 
immediately  embodied,  and  Lee  commenoed  his  march  for  Noiv  York  at 
the  head  of  twelve  hundred  men. 

The  inhabitants  of  that  place  were  much  alarmed  at  his  approach. 
Captain  Parser  of  the  Asia  man  of  war  had  threatened  that  he  would 
destroy  the  town  in  the  event  of  its  being  entered  by  any  considerable 
body  of  provincials;  and  it  was  believed  that  these  threats  would  be  exe- 
cuted. 

A  committee  of  safety,  which  had  been  appointed  to  exercise  the  pow- 
ers of  government,  during  the  recess  of  the  provincial  congress,  addressed 
a  letter  to  Gieneral  Lee,  expressing  astonishment  at  the  report  that  he 
was  about  to  enter  the  town  without  previously  intimating  his  ^^ 
design,  and  pressing  him  earnestly  not  to  pass  the  confines  of  °^™^- 
Connecticut,  until  i^y  could  have  further  explanations  with  him* 

Holding  in  utter  contempt  the  threats  of  Captain  Parker,  Lee  conti- 
nued his  march ;  and,  in  a  letter*  to  congress,  represented  in  such  strong 
terms  the  impolicy  of  leaving  the  military  arrangements  for  New  York 
under  the  coptrol  of  the  local  government,  that  congress  appointed  three 
of  their  own  body,  to  consult  with  him  and  the  council  of  safety,  respect- 
ing the  defence  of  the  place;  and  instnieted  him  to  obey  the  directions 
of  that  committee. 

Lee  soon  acquired  that  ascendancy  which  is  the  pren^ative  of  a  su- 
perior mind,  over  those  who  were  sent  for  his  gofenmient,  and  they  di- 
rected lum  to  execute  whatever  he  suggested.  A  plan  recommended  by 
UiDy  for  fortifying  the  city  and  preserving  its  connexion  with  Long  Island, 
was  adopted,  and  prosecuted  with  vigour. 

General  Clinton  arrived  almost  at  the  same  instant  with  General  Lee, 
but  without  troops.  He  said  openly,  that  none  were  coming;  that  no 
hostilities  were  contemplated  against  New  York;  and  that  he  was,  him- 
fleif,  merely  oa  a  visit  to  his  friend  Tryon.  <<  If  it  be  really  so,"  added 
General  Lee,  in  his  letter  containing  this  communication,  **it  is  the  most 
whimsical  piece  of  civility  I  ever  heard  of."  General  Clinton  did  not 
9fkcX  to  conceal  that  his  real  object  was  to  proceed  to  North  Carolina, 
where  he  expected  that  five  regiments  from  Europe  would  join  the  small 
force  he  should  carry  with  him. 

About  the  middle  of  February,  the  cold  was  intense,  and  the  ice  be- 
came sufficiently  firm  to  bear  the  troops.  General  Washington  was 
sow  disposed  to  execute  the  bold  plan  he  had  formed,  of  attacking  Gene- 

•  See  note  No.  V.  at  the  end  of  the  voluoM. 
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n.  B-*»  ^  FosTjc;  ta  a  coimcfl  of  war  being  almost  unanimous 
1C1^::^?  !>-*  zieo^urv.  it  wa;s  abcin*ioQed.  The  H-ant  of  ammunition  for 
tit'  lt:  ••rr  ♦Ts  X  pnnc^nl  *i^iu«:einent  to  this  opinion. 

7":v  i;:t  ■z:vi.  ^r'c^iy,  wnA  n«x  have  succeedtxi,  and  must  oertainlj 
M*-  \r  •.:  iiMici.*.:  v;::  .vcsiccmblc  loss.  But  the  advice  of  the  ooon- 
.  ■  '^^  •:>  .•   *:t  ^'  xri!  4i:i*pd;i!  w!'.h  trsrret.    In  communicating  their 

.c-Nss  iJi'^iurL  •cstm^ii, '*  Perhaps  the  irksomc'ness  of 

••     ^ ••     m^v  ^'^  ::    :::?.  ~'nr  ityas  to  me,  from  those  which 

^    •      .  !t?«  '  -  .*>;:.!».•.''.:  !::•:  mi^hc  have  inclined  me  to  put 

•.      .  .-.,'»:  jw..!  %n>   -  iTs:<c».!:t  w.:h  pnidonce.     If  it  had  this 

•••  -  .  <<•»!>.:    .    ,  jsi  ;  .GiTiavoureil  to  give  the  subject  all 

•••    •    ^  •   -  ■      .  • .  ~  -    .s.:/-!  rTui'rani.'c  rvqiiircil.    True  it  is,  and 

*•_■   «      •■   •   •  X  -  Ml  •.•.;^  *:::.  int:  *  niv?  :nanv di^igreeable  sensations 

.     V  -    ^  .  i.-. .:    V  -   v  "m"v  *:h:  t*;*:s  cf  the  whole  continent 

^     •  .     ...■-...>    vr.\-r..:--«  -i"  ^ctltz^  sonne  great  event,  and 

,    .>^..   ,  -.*•*    ..    -..-     '.'*.nrj:a  ?:r  w-mt  of  the  necessary 

^        -  -•  ^  •.    .  -    vr-iSiiTC .  ^<r»:cji!!y  as  the  nK?ans  used 

•  .. ,.  ^>^    ■. -.-   :*».  ^uf:::;.  o:cct"aI  i:  also  from  our 

■  -      '  -  -  >    '-r-*.'-.:n'«s  tn-cc  tbe  Pndsh  troops  indi- 

^.>^.  .-     *•.;:   t«  -Jx*  srorarances  might 

*.       '  -      .         •   ^  •       .  .  -^rrj-.:  sztc't  :fw>wder,  Geno- 

•    -  •.  .  •  ••*f-..v   ••:r''"-<'SjS*  s  plan  he  had 

■  •»  -  .-..:.v  1.- u:  acdxu  or  to  abon- 

"  "       *-.:::•  rtTsmn^suooesstiil; 

' -•  ^•  :  •  :: ■•.:••.->:•??  than  fourteen 

*•  *•-  •                              •"-.-••>.  .'    ...  .:  .i^Ser-in-chief  had 

•  "  •  ;.♦:  I..'    - -'  .    .  ^.•:    ...   \:\s«i:*r.:2s»eriS.  Thus 

'   --■■  '     '  "•  :      •     •      '^  *  ••     •'Ns^--  .-  ..     <  s   y^j:  v.vald  enable 
-        -     •    s.->.r^   •  :>?town, he 


•i  v.  W".  '.:  this  hope 
•  V .  ■ '».  -4  rS-<  :-:  the  heights 
i^.  .-.-.  ..,  r  .:r;  r-y  : '^  .-  :\  r  >  ^:  V^r^-s  Ffill,and 
n^  :-.:.>  ::vt!:  >  >.  ::.  r.l  ./  t;  ^:  ;.  >»k-.-  :.v- •.•a:-^^  the  bar- 
^«.r,^j?r:^pr--,rt:.;  :^::. :,,.:  :V  V.;h  :>.»:  ^Ich  an  ombarka. 
»on  must  taW:  p.j-rr  ..1  tf.»:  r. V  i.\  t  fa  ritr^.r.. 

To  fiwilitoV.  u.:  .-v^utiM.  Of  tk:s  p:3x,ra  hca.■^■  K^niharfmont  and 

M«cb  'i.  ""'"""■•■"'"  «'=^  comm-ncp.1  on  the  town  and  on  the  British 

Iim-!,  whir i,  won,  rcj^ated  the  tno  succeeding  nights.    On 
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*^       the  IiuA  of  them,  immediately  after  the  firing  had  begun,  a  strong  de- 
tachment, under  the  command  of  General  Thomas,  took  poBseasion  of 
|gr      the  heights  without  opposition.    Such  was  thrir  activity  and  industry 
^iqj^  through  the  night  that,  although  the  ground  was  ahnost  impcDetrabie, 
jf^    the  works  were  sufficiently  advanced  by  the  morning,  nearly  to  cover 
*     them.    When  daylightMisclosed  their  operations  to  the  British,  a  coOp 
sidcrablQ.  degree  of  embarrassment  appeared,  and  an  ineffectual  fire  was 
c(Mmnenccd  on  the  party  in  possession  of  the  lieights,  who  in  turn  opened 
a  battery  on  the  besieged ;  and  continued  with  unremitting  labour  to 
strengthen  their  position* 

It  was  necessary  to  dislodge  the  Ameripans  from  the  lieights,  or  to 
evacuate  the  to¥m;  and  General  Howe,  as  had  been  foreseen,  deter- 
mined to  embrace  the  former  part  of  the  alternative.  Three  thousand 
chosen  men,  to  be  commanded  by  Lord  Percy,  wcro  ordered  on  this 
service.  These  troc^  wero  embarked,  and  fell  down  to  the  castte,  in 
.  order  to  proceed  up  the  river  to  the  intended  scene  of  action;  hut  wero 
scattered  by  a  furious  storm,  which  disabled  them  from  immediately 
prosecuting  the  enterprise.  Before  they  could  again  be  in  readiness  for 
the  attack,  the  works  wero  made  so  strong,  that  the  attempt  to  storm 
them  was  thought  unadviseaUe,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  town  became 
inevitable. 
L  - .  In  the  expectation  that  the  flower  of  the  British  troops  would  be  em- 
r  ployed  against  the  heights  of  Dorchester,  General  Washington  had  con- 
eerted  a  plan  for  availing- himself  of  that  occasion,  to  attack  Boston  it- 
self- The  stcxrm  wluch  defeated  the  proposed  attack  on  the  heights  de- 
ftate4  this  enterprise  also. 

The  determiiuition  to  evacuate  Boston  was  soon  communicated.  A 
^fKper  signed  by  some  of  the  select  men  of  the  town,  and  brought  out 
with  a  flag,  stated  the  fiict.  This  paper  was  accompanied  by  proposi- 
tions said  to  be  made  on  tlie  part  of  Grcneral  Howe,  but  not  signed  by 
him,  relative  lo  the  security  of  the  town,  and  the  peaceable  embarkation 
of  his  army.  As  these  propositions  wcro  not  addressed  to  the  Command- 
er-in-chief, and  wero  not  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  Greneral 
Howe,  nor  by  any  act  obligatory  on  him,  General  Washington  thought 
it  improper  directly  to  notice  them ;  and  ordered  the  officer  to  whom 
they  were  delivered  to  return  an  answer  stating  the  reasons  why  they 
were  not  treated  with  more  attention.  The  determination,  however,  to 
continue  his  advances  and  to  secure  Nook's  Hill,  was  changed;  and 
considerable  detachments  were  moved  towards  New  York,  befim  the 
actual  evacuation  of  Boston.    This  event  took  place  on  the  17th  of 
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ral  Howe  in  Boston;  but  a  councS  of  war  being  almost  unanimous 
against  the  measure,  it  was  abandoned.  The  want  of  ammunition  for 
the  artillery  was  a  principal  Aducement  to  this  opinion. 

The  attempt,  probably,  would  not  have  succeeded,  and  must  certainly 
have  been  attended  with  considerable  loss.  But  the  advice  of  the  coun- 
cil seems  to  have  been  adopted  with  n^rct.  In  communicating  their 
opinion  to  congress,  the  general  observed,  "Perhaps  the  irksomcViess  of 
my  situation  may  have  given  different  ideas  to  me,  from  those  which 
influence  the  gentlemen  I  consulted ;  and  might  have  inclined  me  to  put 
more  to  the  hazard  than  was  consistent  with  prudence.  If  it  had  this 
effect,  I  am  not  sensible  of  it,  as  I  endeavoured  to  give  the  subject  all 
the  consideration  a  matter  of  such  importance  required.  True  it  is,  and 
I  can  not  help  acknowledging,  that  I  have  many  disagreeable  sensations 
on  account  of  my  situation;  for,  to  have  the  eyes  of  the  whole  contintmt 
fixed  on  me,  with  anxious  expectation  of  hearing  some  great  event,  and 
to  be  restrained  in  every  military  operation  for  want  of  the  necessary 
means  to  carry  it  on,  is  not  very  pleasing;  especially  as  the  means  used 
to  conceal  my  weakness  from  the  enemy,  conceal  it  also  from  our 
friends,  and  add  to  their  wonder." 

Late  in  February,  various  appearances  among  the  British  troo|)s  indi-  * 
cated  an  intention  to  evacuate  Boston ;  but  as  these  appearances  might 
be  deceptive,  and  he  had  now  received  a  small  supply  of  powder,  Gene- 
ral Washington  determined  to  prosecute  vigorously  a  plan  he  had 
formed,  to  force  General  Howe  either  to  come  to  an  action,  or  to  aban- 
don the  town. 

Since  the  allowance  of  a  boimty,  recruiting  had  been  more  successful; 
and  the  regular  force  had  been  augmented  to  rather  more  than  fourteen 
thousand  men.  In  addition  to  these  troops,  the  Commander-in-chief  had 
called  to  his  aid  about  six  thousand  of  the  militia  of  Massachusetts.  Thus 
reinforced,  he  determined  to  take  possession  of  the  heights  of  Dorches- 
ter, and  to  fortify  them.  As  the  possession  of  this  post  would  enable 
him  to  annoy  the  ships  in  the  harbour  and  the  soldiers  in  the  town,  he 
was  persuaded  that  a  general  action  would  ensue.  But  if  this  hope 
should  be  disappointed,  his  purpose  was  to  make  the  works  on  the  heights 
of  Dorchester  only  preparatory  to  seizing  and  fortifying  Nook's  Hill,  and 
the  points  opposite  the  south  end  of  Boston,  which  commanded  the  har- 
bour, a  great  part  of  the  town,  and  the  beach  from  which  an  embarkap 
tion  must  take  place  in  the  event  of  a  retreat. 

To  fiicilitate  the  execution  of  this  plan,  a  heavy  bombardment  and 

_ ,    .  ^  cannonade  were  commenced  on  the  town  and  on  the  British 

lines,  which  were  repeated  the  two  succeeding  nights.    On 
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the  last  of  them,  immediately  ofler  the  firing  had  begun,  a  strong  de- 
tachment, under  the  command  of  General  Thomas,  took  possession  of 
the  heights  without  opposition.  Such  was  their  activity  and  industry 
through  the  night  that,  although  the  ground  was  almost  impenetrable, 
the  works  were  sufficiently  advanced  by  the  morning,  nearly  to  cover 
them.  When  daylight  disclosed  their  operations  to  the  British,  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  embarrassment  appeared,  and  an  inefl^tual  fire  was 
commenced  on  the  party  in  possession  of  the  heights,  who  in  turn  opened 
a  battery  on  the  besieged;  and  continued  with  unremitting  labour  to 
strengthen  their  position. 

It  was  necessary  to  dislodge  the  Ameripans  from  the  heights,  or  to 
evacuate  the  town;  and  General  Howe,  as  had  been  foreseen,  deter- 
imned  to  embrace  the  former  part  of  the  alternative.  Three  thousand 
chosen  men,  to  be  commanded  by  Lord  Percy,  were  ordered  on  this 
service.  These  troops  were  embarked,  and  fell  down  to  the  castle,  in 
order  io  proceed  up  the  river  to  the  intended  scene  of  action;  but  were 
scattered  by  a  furious  storm,  which  disabled  them  from  inuncdiately 
prosecuting  the  enterprise.  Before  they  could  again  be  in  readiness  for 
the  attack,  the  works  were  made  so  strong,  that  the  attempt  to  storm 
them  was  thought  unadviseaUc,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  town  became 
inevitable* 

In  the  expectation  that  the  flower  of  the  British  troops  would  be  cm- 
ployed  against  the  heights  of  Dorchester,  General  Washington  had  con- 
certed a  plan  fiw  acvuhn^  himself  of  that  occasion,  to  attack  Boston  it^ 
sel£  The  stoQA  which  defeated  the  proposed  attack  on  the  heights  do- 
featot)  this  enterprise  also. 

The  determination  to  evacuate  Boston  was  soon  communicated.  A 
paper  agned  by  some  of  the  select  men  of  the  town,  and  brought  out 
with  a  flag,  stated  the  &ct.  This  paper  was  accompanied  by  proposi- 
tions said  to  he  made  on  tlie  part  of  General  Howe,  but  not  signed  by 
him,  reIative*to  the  security  of  the  town,  and  the  peaceable  embarkation 
of  his  army.  As  these  propositions  were  not  addressed  to  the  Command- 
er-in-chief, and  were  not  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  General 
Howe,  nor  by  any  act  obligatory  on  him,  General  Washington  thought 
it  improper  directly  to  notice  them ;  and  ordered  the  officer  to  whom 
they  were  delivered  to  return  an  answer  stating  the  reasons  why  they 
were  not  treated  with  more  attention.  The  determination,  however,  to 
continue  his  advances  and  to  secure  Nook's  Hill,  was  changed;  and 
considerable  detachments  were  moved  towards  New  York,  bofiv'B  the 
actual  evacuation  of  Boston.    This  event  took  place  on  the  ITtfa  of 
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March;  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  whole  fleet  sailed  out  ofNantasket  road, 
directing  its  course  eastward. 

The  recovery  of  this  important  town  gave  great  joy  to  the  United 
Colonies.  Congress  passed  a  vote  *of  thanks  to  the  General  and  his 
army,  '<  f()r  their  wise  and  spirited  conduct  in  the  siege  and  acquisition 
of  Boston ;"  and  directed  a  medal  of  gold  to  h&  struck  in  cominemora* 
tion  of  the  event. 

As  soon  as  the  British  fleet  had  put  to  sea,  the  American  army  pro- 
ceeded by  divisions  to  New  York,  where  it  arrived  on  the  14lh  of  April. 

During  the  siege  of  Boston,  an  altercation  concerning  prisoners  took 
place  between  the  commanders  of  the  respective  armies,  which  waa 
viewed  with  great  interest  thrtmghout  America.  The  character  of  the 
war— a  war  between  a  sovereign  and  those  who  professed  to  be  his  sub- 
jects, led  to  a  course  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  British  Greneral,  which 
the  actual  state  of  things  did  not  justify. 

(jeneral  Gage,  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  had  received  all  the 
irritations  of  which  his  mind  was  susceptible — irritations  which  seemod 
to  have  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  over  his  conduct  as  Commander- 
in-chief.  He  regarded  the  Americans  nearly  as  rebels;  and  treated 
them  as  if  the  great  national  resistance  they  were  making  on  principle, 
was  to  be  vieweii  as  the  act  of  a  few  daring  and  turbulent  individuals, 
rising  against  laws  of  unquestionable  obligation,  who  would  soon  be 
quelled,  and  punished  for  their  disobedience  of  legitimate  authority.  In 
this  spirit,  he  thrcAV  some  distinguished  gentlemen  of  Boston,  and  the 
American  ofRcers  and  soldiers  who  fell  into  his  hands,  into  the  common 
jail  of  felons;  and  treated  them,  without  respect  to  military  rank  or  con- 
dition, not  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  as  state  criminals. 

General  Washington  n>monstratcd  very  seriously  against  this  unjus- 
tifiable measure.  (Considering  political  opinion  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  "conceiving  the  obligations  of  humanity,  and  the  claims  of 
rank,  to  be  universally  binding,  except  in  the  case  of  retaliation ;"  he 
expressed  the  hope  he  had  entertoined,  ''that  they  would  have  induced, 
on  the  part  of  the  British  General,  a  conduct  more  conformable  to  the 
rights  tliey  gave."  While  he  claimed  the  benefits  of  these  rights,  he 
declared  his  determination  "  to  be  regulated  entirely,  in  his  conduct  to- 
wards the  prisoners  who  should  fall  into  his  hands,  by  the  treatment 
which  those  in  the  power  of  the  British  General  should  receive." 

To  this  letter,  a  haughty  and  intemperate  answer  was  returned,  re- 
torting the  complaints  concerning  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  affect- 
ing to  consider  it  as  an  instance  of  clemency,  that  the  cord  was  not 
'>pplied  to  those  whose  imprisonment  was  complained  of.    To  this  an- 
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swer.  General  'Washington  gave  a  manly  and  dignified  reply,  which  was, 
he  said,  "  to  close  their  correspondence  perhaps  forever  ;*'  and  which 
concluded  with  saying,  "If  your  officers, our  prisoners,  receive  from  me 
a  treatment  different  from  what  I  wished  to  show  them,  they  and  you 
will  """WT^'  the  occasion  of  it." 

The  Teecdt  of  this  correspondence  was  communicated  to  the  council 
of  Massachusetts,*  who  were  requested  to  order  the  British  officers  then 
on  parole  to  he  confined  in  close  jail,  and  the  soldiers  to  bo  sent  to  such 
place  of  security  as  the  general  court  should  direct. 

On  the  recall  of  Greneral  Gage,  the  command  devolved  on  Greneral 
Howe,  whose  conduct  was  less  exceptionable ;  and  this  rigorous  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  was  relaxed. 

Not  long  afler  this  correspondence  with  Greneral  Gage,  while  Mont- 
gomery was  employed  in  the  siege  of  St.  John's,  Colonel  Ethan  Allen 
was  captured  in  a  bold  and  rash  attempt  on  Montreal.  Under  the  pre- 
text of  his  having  acted  without  authority,  he  was  put  in  irons,  and  sent 
to  England  as  a  traitor. 

While  he  was  yet  in  Canada,  congress  requested  the  Commander-in- 
duef  to  inquire  into  the  fact.  He  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  William 
Howe,  requiring  explanations  on  it,  and  assuring  him  that  General  Pres- 
cot,  who  had  been  taken  in  Canada,  and  was  understood  to  have  con- 
tributed to  the  severities  inflicted  on  Colonel  Allen,  should  receive  exactly 
the  &te  of  that  officer. 
%  General  Howe,  not  holding  any  authority  in  Canada,  or  not  choosing 
to  enter  fully  iaio  this  subject,  Gkmeral  Schuyler  was  directed  to  make 
pazliciiiar  inquiries  into  the  conduct  of  Prcscot ;  and  congress,  on  being 
infimned  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  application  to  General  Howe,  ordered 
that  oflker  into  close  jail. 

*  In  the  early  pert  of  the  war,  eongrcM  had  appointed  no  comminaiy  of  priaonerss 
nor  bad  the  govemmeiit  taken  upon  itaelf  the  custody  of  them.  They  were  entmited 
lor  «fe  keeping  to  the  reepective  legislatures  and  committees^  to  whom  it  wit  neceasary 
to  apply  fo  the  execution  of  every  order  respecting  them. 

Vol.  1.  * 
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CHAPTER  in. 

Invtaion  of  CannJa  meditated. — Siege  of  St.  John'i. — Capture  of  fort  Cliiiiibl6e. — 
Carleton  defeated  at  Longuciftle.— St  John's  capitulated. — ^Montreal  surrenden. 
Arnold's  expedition. — lie  arrives  before  Ctuebec. — Retires  to  Point  Aux  Tremblei. 
— Montgomery  lays  siej^e  to  Clucbec. — Unsuccessful  attack  on  that  place. — Death 
of  Montgomery. — Blockade  of  (.luebec — General  Thomaf  takes  command  of  tliB 
army. — The  blockade  raised. — General  Sullivan  takes  the  command. — Battle  of  the 
Three  Rivers.— Canada  evacuated^ — Gen^pil  Carleton  constructs  a  fleet — Enten 
lake  Champlain. — Defeats  the  American  flotilla. — Takes  possession  of  Crown 
Point — Retires  into  winter  quarters. 

DuKixo  these  transactions,  events  of  great  interest  were  passing  still 
further  north. 

Serious  dissatisfhction  pn.'vailed  in  Canada.  Tlic  measures  of  ad- 
^  ministration  had  disquieted  the  British  settlers,  without  con- 
ciliatini;  the  ancient  inhabitants.  At  the  same  time,  the  regu- 
lar troops  had  bcieii  clii(;fly  ordered  to  Boston,  and  the  province  left  al- 
most entirely  undefended.  These  facts  were  known  in  the  United  Colo- 
nies. It  was  also  known  that  military  stores  to  an  immense  amount  had 
been  deposited  in  Quebec,  and  thai  preparations  were  making  to  invade 
the  colonies  from  that  quarter.  The  possession  of  that  country  was  be- 
lieved to  be  all  important;  and  its  present  temper  countenanced  the 
opinion,  that  its  weight  would  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of  that  party, 

which  should  first  show  a  force  in  it  sufRcient  for  the  protec- 
June.  ._ 

tion  of  its  inliabitants.     The  facility  with  which  Crown  Point 

and  Ticonderoga  had  been  taken,  and  the  command  of  the  lakes  George 

and  Champlain  acquired,  added  to  the  motives  already  stated,  inspiring 

congress  with  the  daring  design  of  anticipating  the  plans  meditated  in 

Canada,  by  taking  possession  of  that  province. 

In  June,  1775,  a  resolution  passed  that  body,  directing  General  Schuy- 
ler to  repair  to  Ticonderoga,  and  take  the  proi)er  measures  for  securing 
that  post  and  Crown  Point,  and  for  retaining  the  command  of  the  lakes. 
He  was,  at  the  same  time  authorized,  if  he  should  find  the  measure  not 
disagreeable  to  the  Canadians,  to  take  possession  of  St.  John's  and  Mon- 
treal, and  to  pursue  any  other  stci)s  which  might  have  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  peace  and  security  of  the  United  Colonies. 

Near  three  thousand  men  from  New  England  and  New  York  yvere 
designed  for  this  service.  A  number  of  battcaux  were  directed  to  be 
built  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  to  convey  them  along  lake  Cham- 
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plain,  and  fi(\y  thousand  dollars  in  specie  were  voted  for  the  expenses  of 
the  army  in  Canada. 

General  Schuyler,  who  was  at  New  York  when  this  important  com- 
mand was  confided  to  him,  hastened  to  Ticonderoga,  in  order  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  enterprise. 

The  troops  of  that  de{)artment,  belonging  to  diflbrent  colonies,  stationed 
at  difRrent  places,  and  acknowledging  no  one  commanding  officer,,were 
found  in  a  state  of  entire  disorganization.  The  stores  were  misapplied, 
or  wasted;  no  subordination  nor  camp  discipline  was  observed ;  and  had 
the  enemy  been  in  a  condition  to  attempt  a  coup  de  main,  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point  would  have  been  lost,  with  as  much  facility  as  they  had 
been  acquired. 

Schuyler  immediately  commenced  the  task  of  preparing  vessels  for  the 
transportation  of  the  troops ;  a  task  the  more  laborious  and  tedious,  as  the 
timber  for  the  batteaux  was  then  to  be  procured  from  the  woods. 
Before  the  preparations  were  complete,  or  the  soldiers  destined 
for  the  expedition  were  assembled,  the  imiHitience  expressed  by  the  dis- 
contented in  Canada  rendered  an  immediate  movement  adviseable. 
Orders  were  therefore  given  to  General  Mon^omery  to  embark  with  the 
troops  then  in  readiness ;  and  General  Schuyler  having  directed  the  ex- 
pected reinforcements  to  rendezvous  at  the  Isle  Aux  Noix,  followed  and 
joined  him  before  he  reached  that  place. 

Circular  letters  to  the  Canadians,  exhorting  them  to  rouse  and  assert 
their  liberties,  and  declaring,  that  the  Americans  entered  their  countrj', 
not  as  enemies,  but  as  friends  and  protectors,  were  immediately  dis- 
persed among  them ;  and  to  improve  the  favourable  impression  which  had 
been  made,  it  was  determined  to  advance  directly  to  St.  John's.  On  the 
sixth  of  September,  the  American  army,  amounting  to  about  one  thou- 
sand men,  entirely  destitute  of  artillery,  embarked  on  the  Sorel,  and  pro- 
ceeding down  that  river,  landed  within  a  mile  and  a  lialf  of  the  fort.  The 
intelligence  received  during  the  evening,  detennined  them  to  return  to 
the  Isle  Aux  Noix,  and  wait  for  their  remaining  troops  and  artillery. 

The  Isle  Aux  Noix  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  Sorel  with  lake  Cham- 
plain;  and  to  prevent  the  armed  vessels  at  St.  John's  from  entering  the 
latter,  a  boom  was  drawn  across  the  narrow  channel,  at  the  point  of 
union  between  those  waters. 

While  at  that  place.  General  Schuyler  became  so  ill  as  to  be  confined 
to  his  bed;  and  the  command  devolved  on  Montgomery. 

Late  in  September  the  artillery  was  brought  up;  and  reinforoemennf 
arrived,  which  augmented  the  army  to  nearly  two  thouaand 
men ; — upon  wliich  Montgomery  again  proceeded  to  the  inTeit-      ^ 
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mcnt  of  St.  John's.  This  place  was  garrisoned  by  five  or  ax  hundred 
regulars,  with  about  ti^v'o  hundred  Canadian  militia,  and  was  well  pro- 
vided with  artillery  and  xnilitary  stores.  The  army  of  Canada,  as  well 
as  the  other  armies  of  the  United  Colonies,  was  almost  entirely  without 
powder ;  and,  of  consequence,  the  siege  advanced  slowly.  Its 
necessities  in  this  respect,  were  fortunately  relieved  by  the 
capture  of  fort  Chambl6e,  which,  being  supposed  to  be  covered  by  St. 
John's,  was  not  in  a  defensible  condition.  In  this  place,  about  one  hun* 
dred  and  twenty  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  taken,  after  which  the  siege 
of  St.  John's  was  prosecuted  with  vigour ;  but  the  garrison  made  a  reso- 
lute defence,  and  for  some  time  indulged  the  hope  of  being  relieved.* 

Colonel  M*Clean,  a  veteran  ofliccr,  with  his  regiment  of  royal  high- 
land emigrants,  and  a  few  hundred  Canadians,  was  posted  near  the 
junction  of  the  Sorcl  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  General  Carleton  was  at 
Montreal,  where  he  had  collected  about  a  thousand  men,  chiefly  Cana- 
dians. At  the  head  of  these  troops,  he  hoped  to  eflect  a  junction  with 
M'Clcan,  after  which  he  designed  to  march  with  his  whole  force  against 
Montgomery,  and  endeavour  to  raise  the  siege;  but,  on  attempting  to 
cross  over  from  Montreal,  he  was  encountered  and  entirely  defeated  at 
Longueisle  by  a  detachment  of  the  American  troops  under  Colonel 
Warner.  Another  party  advanced  on  M*Clean.  Being  entirely  aban- 
doned by  his  Canadians  so  soon  as  they  were  informed  of  the  defeat  of 
the  governor,  and  having  also  received  information  that  Arnold  was  ap- 
proaching Point  Levy,  M*Clean  retreated  to  Quebec.  The  Americans 
occupied  the  post  he  hod  abandoned,  and  erected  batteries  on  a  point  of 
land  at  the  junction  of  the  Sorel  with  the  St.  Lawrence;  where  they  also 
constructed  severaj  armed  rafts  and  floating  batteries,  in  order  to  prevent 
Carleton  with  the  vessels  at  Montreal  from  escaping  down  the  river. 

Montgomery  was  pressing  ihe  siege  of  St.  John's  with  great  vigour, 
and  had  advanced  his  works  near  the  fort,  when  the  account  of  the  suc- 
cess at  Longueisle  reached  him.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  he  sent 
a  flag  by  one  of  the  prisoners,  with  a  letter  to  Major  Preston,  the  com- 
manding officer,  demanding  a  surrender  of  the  place.  All  hopes  of  re- 
lief  having  now  vanished,  the  garrison  capitulated,  on  being 
allowed  the  honours  of  war. 

Scarcely  was  this  first  success  obtained,  when  the  consequences  of 
short  enlistments  began  to  be  felt.  The  time  of  service  for  which  the 
troops  had  engaged  being  about  to  expire,  great  difRculty  was  ezpe- 
zienced  in  prevailing  on  them  to  proceed  farther;  and  before  the  General 

*  Annual  Regtiter. 
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oou]d  induce  them  to  march  against  Montreal,  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  stipulating  explicitly,  that  all  who  wished  it  should  be  discharged 
at  that  place.  Having  eflected  this  compromise,  he  proceeded  against 
Montreal ;  while  his  floating  batteries,  under  Colonel  Easton,  advanced 
up  the  Su  Lawrence,  and  not  only  prevented  the  armed  vessels  of  the 
enemy  from  escaping  to  Quebec,  but  drove  them  still  higher  up  the 
river. 

Montreal  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  defended.  AAcr  engaging  t9 
allow  the  Canadians  their  own  laws,  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  the  privilege  of  governing  themselves,  Montgom- 
ery took  peaceable  possession  of  the  town ;  and  Governor  Carleton  re* 
tired  to  his  flotilla.  While  preparations  were  making  to  attack  these 
vessels,  the  Governor  was  conveyed  in  a  boat  with  muffled  oars  down 
the  river,  in  a  dark  night,  and  made  his  escape  to  Quebec.  The  fleet 
soon  aflerwards  surrendered,  and  the  Greneral  prepared,  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  to  proceed  with  the  few  troops  who  were  willing  to  follow 
him,  to  the  capital  of  Canada. 

Diminished  as  his  army  was  by  the  discharge  of  those  who  claimed 
the  performance  of  his  engagements  made  at  St.  John's,  it  was  necessaiy 
to  leave  a  part  of  it  at  Montreal,  St.  John's,  and  Chambl6e,  to  garrison 
those  places— -keep  open  the  communication  between  Quebec  and  the 
United  Colonies — ^preserve  the  dependence  of  the  Canadians— overawe 
the  Indians,  and  hold  in  check  the  garrisons  above  him  at  Detroit  and 
Niagara.  These  essential  objects,  though  provided  for  with  the  utmost 
possible  economy  of  men,  formed  such  deductions  from  his  force,  as  to 
leave  little  more  than  three  hundred  soldiers  to  follow  their  General  in 
the  enterprise  against  Quebec 

Foreseeing  that  the  whoLe  force  of  Canada  would  be  concentrated 
about  Montreal,  General  Washington  had  planned  an  expedi- 
tion against  Quebec,  to  be  carried  on  by  a  detachment  from  ^^ 
his  camp  before  Boston,  which  was  to  march  by  the  way  of  Kennebec 
river ;  and,  passing  through  the  dreary  wilderness  lying  hotwecn  the 
settled  parts  of  Maine  and  the  Su  Lawrence,  to  enter  Canada  about 
ninety  miles  below  Montreal. 

The  object  of  this  hardy  enterprise  was  to  compel  Carleton,  either  to 
draw  his  troops  from  the  upper  country  and  leave  the  passage  open  to 
the  army  invading  the  province  by  the  way  of  the  river  Sorel,  or,  if  he 
should  maintain  that  position,  to  take  possession  of  Quebec.  All  his 
accounts  assured  him  that  this  place  was  unable  to  hold  out  against  the 
force  which  would  appear  before  it ;  and,  if  attacked  by  an  American 
army  before  the  return  of  Carleton,  would  surrender  without  firing  a  shot. 
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lliis  arduous  enterprise  was  committed  to  Ckxlooel  AmokL  About  a 
thousand  nien,  consisting  of  New  1^g>««H  infimtry,  some  voluiiteers/  a 
company  of  artillery  under  Captain  Lamb,  and  three  oompanies  of  rifle- 
men, were  selected  for  the  service. 

Such  delays  in  expediting  this  detachment  were  occasioned  by  the 
derangements  of  the  army,  that  Arnold  could  not  commence  his  march 
until  the  middle  of  September. 

The  success  of  the  expedition  depending  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
friendly  temper  of  the  province  against  which  it  was  directed,  the  in- 
structions given  to  Arnold  earnestly  inculcated  the  cultivation  of  a  good 
understanding  with  the  Canadians ;  and  even  enjoined  an  abandonment 
of  the  enterprise,  should  this  sudden  invasion  of  their  country  threaten 
to  irritate  them,  and  induce  them  to  toko  up  arms  against  the  United 
Colonies.  He  was  furnished  with  about  one  thousand  pounds  in  specie 
to  defray  contingent  expenses,  and  with  a  cargo  of  manifestoes  to  be  dis- 
persed through  Canada. 

The  opinion  which  had  been  formed  of  the  favourable  disposition  of 
the  Canadians  was  not  disproved  by  the  event.  They  gave  essential  aid 
to  the  Americans,  and  cheerfully  facilitated  their  march  through  that 
province.  But  the  previous  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  were  much 
greater  than  had  been  apprehended.  The  intermediate  country,  which 
had  never  been  well  explored,  opposed  obstacles  to  the  march,  which 
only  perseverance  like  that  of  Arnold  and  of  his  brave  and  hardy  follow- 
ers, could  have  conquered.  Colonel  Einos,  who  commanded  the  rear  divi- 
sion, consisting  of  one  third  of  the  detachment,  returned  from  the  Dead 
River,  a  branch  of  the  Kennebec.  At  first,  his  appearance  excited  the 
utmost  indignation  in  the  army ;  yet,  on  being  arrested,  he  was  acquit- 
ted by  a  court  martial,  on  tlie  principle  that  it  was  absolutely  impracti- 
cable to  obtain  provisions  on  the  route  to  preserve  the  troops  from  perish- 
ing with  famine. 

Arnold,  who  at  the  head  of  the  first  two  divisions,  still  prosecuted  his 
march,  was  thirty-two  days  traversing  a  hideous  wilderness,  without 
seeing  a  house,  or  any  thing  human.  Notwithstanduig  the  zealous  and 
wonderfully  persevering  exertions  of  his  men,  the  obstack^s  he  encoun- 
tered so  protracted  his  march,  that  he  did  not  reach  the  first  settlements 
on  the  Chaudiere,  which  empties  itself  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  Que- 
bec, until  the  3d  of  November. 

On  the  high  grounds  which  separate  the  waters  of  the  Kennebec  from 
those  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  scanty  remnant  of  provisions  was  divided 

*  Colond  Burr,  since  Vice  Pnniident  of  the  United  States,  was  of  this  number. 
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amoif  lbs  oompuiies ;  each  oi  which  was  directed,  without  attempting 
to  presenre  any  oonnexioii  witb-the  other,  to  march  with  the  utmost 
possible  csdonty  into  the  inhabited  country.  Whilst  those  who  gained 
the  front  were  yet  llnrty  miles  from  the  first  poor  and  scattered  habita- 
tions which  composed  that  frontier  of  Canada,  their  last  morsel  of  food 
was  consumed.  But,  preceded  by  Arnold,  who  went  forward  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  for  them  something  which  might  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  nature,  the  troops  persevered  in  their  labours  with  a  vigour 
unimpaired  by  the  hardships  they  had  encountered,  until  they  once  more 
found  themselves  in  regions  frequented  by  human  beings. 

Ailer  a  march  of  such  unexampled  fatigue,  no  more  time  was  allowed 
for  repose  than  was  barely  sufficient  to  collect  the  rear,  and  to  refresh 
the  men.  Diu'ing  this  short  respite  from  toil,  the  address  signed  by 
General  Washington  was  published,  and  every  assurance  given  to  the 
people,  that  they  came  to  protect,  and  not  to  plunder  them.  The  line 
of  march  was  resumed ;  and,  on  the  9th  of  November,  this  gallant 
corps  reached  Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec. 

The  town  was  almost  entirely  without  a  garrison,  and  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  astonishment  of  its  inhabitants.  Could  Arnold  have  immediately 
crossed  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  have  availed  himself  of  the  first  conster- 
nation, it  is  believed  that  he  might  have  entered  the  place  without  oppo- 
sition ;  but  a  high  wind,  and  the  want  of  boats,  rendered  the  passage  of 
the  river  impossible. 

One  of  his  Indian  messengers,  despatched  with  letters  to  Greneral 
Schuyler,  had  either  betrayed  him  or  been  intercepted ;  and  thus  in- 
telligence of  his  approach  was  communicated  to  Colonel  M^Clean  who 
was  then  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel.  Trembling  for  the  capital  of  the 
province,  that  gallant  veteran  determined  to  throw  himself  into  it,  and 
endeavour  to  defend  it.  In  the  mean  time,  the  winds  continued  so  high 
for  several  nights  as  to  render  the  passage  of  the  river  in  the  canoes 
which  had  been  collected,  too  hazardous  to  be  attempted ,-  and  it  was 
only  in  the  night  that  the  Americans  could  hope  to  cross,  because  four 
ships  of  war  were  distributed  at  different  stations  in  the  river,  and  armed 
boats  were  employed  to  ply  around  them.  Whilst  the  Americans  were 
thus  unavoidably  detained  on  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Colo- 
nel M*Clean,  with  his  corps  of  emigrants,  entered  the  city. 

At  length  the  wind  moderated ;  and  Arnold  determined  to  attempt  the 
river.    Eluding  the  armed  vessels,  and  conquering  a  rapid  current,  he, 
with  great  difficulty  and  danger,  crossed  over  in  the  night,  and  landed 
his  little  army  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  place  which 
is  rendered  memorable  by  the  disembarkation  of  Wolfe.    The 
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passage  of  the  rugged  clifls  which  continue  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  for  some  distance  above  Quebec,  being  impracticable  at 
this  place,  he  marched  down  on  the  shore  to  Wolfe's  Cove,  and  ascend- 
ing with  his  band  of  hardy  followers  the  ^ame  precipice  which  had  op- 
posed such  obstacles  to  the  British  hero;  he,  too,  formed  his  small  corps 
on  the  heights  near  the  plains  of  Abraham. 

The  dangerous  and  difficult  operations  of  crossing  the  river  in  canoes, 
whilst  the  passage  was  vigilantly  guarded  by  ships  of  war,  and  of  gain- 
ing the  almost  perpendicular  heights  of  the  opposite  shore,  were  com- 
pleted, soon  after  midnight,  by  the  advance  party,  consisting  of  the  rifle 
companies.  While  waiting  for  the  residue  of  the  detachment,  a  council 
of  all  the  officers  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  determining  on  their  future 
measures.  Although  destitute  of  every  implement  required  for  on  as- 
sault, Arnold  proposed  to  march  immediately  against  Quebec.  He 
counted  on  surprising  the  place,  and  finding  the  gates  open ;  but  this 
opinion,  which  was  not  eamostiy  pressed,  was  overruled. 

Though  disappointed  in  the  expectation  of  surprising  Quebec,  Arnold 
did  not  immediately  relinquish  the  hope  of  obtaining  possession  of  that 
important  place.  Not  superior  to  the  garrison  in  point  of  numbers,  and 
without  a  single  piece  of  artillery,  he  was  obviously  incapable  of  acting 
offensively ;  but  he  flattered  himself  that  a  defection  in  the  town  might 
yet  put  it  in  his  hands.  Witli  this  view,  he  paraded  on  the  adjacent 
heights  for  some  days,  and  sent  two  flags  to  demand  a  surrender.  But 
the  presence  of  Colonel  M'Clean  restrained  those  measures  which  the 
fears  of  the  inhabitants  dictated.  Deeming  any  communication  with  the 
assailants  dangerous,  he  refused  to  receive  the  flag,  and  fired  on  the  of^ 
ficer  who  bore  it.  Intelligence  was  soon  obtained,  that  the  first  alarm 
was  visibly  wearing  off,  and  giving  place  to  other  sentiments  unfavour- 
able to  the  hope  of  gaining  Quebec.  Fears  for  the  vast  property  con- 
tained in  the  town  had  united  the  disaffected ;  who  were,  at  their  own 
request,  embodied  and  armed.  The  sailors  too  were  landed,  and  placed 
at  the  batteries ;  and,  by  these  means,  the  garrison  had  become  more 
numerous  than  the  American  army. 

After  collecting  those  who  had  been  lefl  on  the  south  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  Arnold  could  not  parade  more  than  seven  hundred  men,  and 
they  were  in  no  condition  to  risk  an  action.  In  their  laborious  march 
through  the  wilderness,  nearly  one  third  of  their  muskets  had  been  ren- 
dered useless ;  and  their  ammunition  had  sustained  such  damage  that 
the  riflemen  had  not  more  than  ten,  nor  the  other  troops  more  than  six 

rounds  for  each  man.    Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
Nov  10 

thought  most  adviseable  to  retire  to  Point  Aux  Trembles,  twenty 
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miles  above  Quebec,  and  there  await  the  arrival  of  Montgomery.  On  their 
march,  they  saw  the  vessel  whidi  conveyed  Greneral  Carleton;  and  af- 
terwards found  he  had  bced  on  shore  at  Point  Aux  Trembles,  a  few 
hours  before  they  reached  that  place.* 

In  war,  the  success  of  the  most  judicious  plans  oflen  depends  on  acci- 
dents not  to  be  foreseen  nor  controlled.  Seldom  has  the  truth  of  this 
proposition  been  more  cleariy  demonstrated,  than  in  the  issue  of  the  ex- 
pedition conducted  by  Colonel  Arnold.  The  aitnujtioa  of  Canada  con- 
formed exactly  to  the  expectatioDs  of  the  American  general.  Not  sus- 
pecting that  so  bold  and  difficult  an  enterprise  could  be  meditated,  its 
Governor  had  left  Quebec  entirely  defenceless,  and  had  drawn  the 
strength  of  the  province  towards  the  lakes.  Could  Arnold  have  reached 
that  place  a  few  days  Sooner-— could  he  even  have  crossed  the  river  on 
his  first  arrival  at  Point  Levi— or  had  Colonel  Enos  been  able  to  follow 
the  main  body  with  his  division  of  the  detachment— every  probability 
iavoora  the  opinion,  that  this  hardy  and  well  conceived  expedition  would 
have  been*  crowned  with  the  most  brilliant  success.  Nay,  more— had 
Arnold  been  careful  to  relieve  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  from  all  fears 
respecting  their  property,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  they  would  have 
refused  to  defend  it.  But  although  this  bold  enterprise  was  planned 
with  judgment,  and  executed  with  vigour;  although  the  means  em- 
ployed were  adequate  to  the  object ;  yet  the  concurrence  of  several  mi- 
nute and  unfavourable  incidents  entirely  defeated  it,  and  deprived  it  of 
that  eclat  to  which  it  was  justly  entitled. 

Having  clothed  his  almost  naked  troops  at  Montreal,  General  Mont^ 
gomery,  at  the  head  of  about  three  hundred  men,  proceeded  with  his 
usual  expedition  to  join  Colonel  Arnold  at  Point  Aux  Trembles,  where 
he  supplied  the  troops  of  that  officer  with  clothes  provided  at  Montreal ; 
and  afterwards  marched  with  their  united  forces  directly  to 
Quebec.  But,  before  his  arrival.  Governor  Carleton,  who  had 
entered  the  town,  was  making  every  preparation  for  a  vigorous  de- 
fence. The  garrison  now  consisted  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  of 
whom  eight  hundred  were  militia,  and  between  four  and  dve  hundred 
were  seamen.  Montgomery's  effective  force  was  stated,  by  himself,  at 
only  eight  hundred.  His  situation  would  have  filled  with  despair  a  mind 
less  vigorous,  less  sanguine,  and  less  brave.  His  numbers  were  not 
sufficient  to  render  suocesi  probable,  according  to  any  common  princi- 
ple of  cakulation;  and  the  fra^)ect  of  their  being  diminished  might  be 

*  In  the  account  of  thin  expedition  moch  me  has  been  made  of  a  jottmal  kept  hy 
Colenii  Heth  who  aerved  in  it  aa  a  Lieutenant  in  Morgan'a  company  of  riflamaii. 
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rationally  entertained.  But,  relying  on  their  courage,  on  himself  and 
his  fortune,  and  on  the  fears  of  the  garrison ;  stimulated,  too,  by  the 
high  expectations  formed  throughout  Amerfca  of  his  success,  and  by  the 
dread  of  disappointing  those  expectations,  he  determined  to  lay  immedi- 
ate siege  to  the  town. 

In  a  fow  days  he  opened  a  six  gun  battery  within  seven  hundred 
yards  of  the  walls ;  but  his  artillery  was  too  light  to  make  a  breach, 
and  he  did  not  calculate  on  any  eflcct  from  it.  Ilis  object  was  to  amuse 
ttke  garrison,  and  conceal  his  real  design. 

Although  the  troops  supported  the  excessive  hardships  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  with  constancy  and  firmness,  Montgomery  feared  that 
mich  continued  suficrings  would  overcome  them ;  and,  as  he  would  soon 
have  no  legal  authority  to  retain  a  part  of  them,  he  apprehended  that 
he  should  be  abandoned  by  that  part.  Impressed  with  tho  real  neces- 
sity t)f  taking  decisive  steps,  and  impelled  by  his  native  courage,  this 
gallant  ofRcer  determined  to  risk  an  assault. 

Of  such  materials  was  his  little  army  composed,  that  the  most  des- 
perate hardihood  could  not  hope  to  succeed  in  the  purposed  attempt,  un- 
less it  should  receive  the  approbation  of  all  his  troops.  It  was  therefore 
necessary,  not  only  to  consult  tlic  officers  individually  on  this  delicate 
subject,  but  to  obtain  also  the  cheerful  assent  of  the  soldiers  to  the  medi- 
tated enterprise.  The  proposition  was  at  first  received  coldly  by  a  part 
of  Arnold's  corps,  who  were,  by  some  means,  disgusted  with  their  com- 
manding officer ;  but  the  influence  of  Morgan,  who  was  particularly 
zealous  for  an  assault,  and  who  held  up  as  a  powerful  inducement,  the 
rights  conforred  by  the  usages  of  war  on  those  who  storm  a  fortified 
town,  at  length  prevailed;  and  the  measure  was  almost  unanimously  ap- 
proved. 

Whilst  the  general  was  preparing  for  the  assault,  the  garrison  received 
inlelligence  of  his  design  from  a  deserter.  This  circumstance  induced 
him  to  change  the  plan,  which  had  originally  been  to  attack  botli  the 
upper  and  lower  towns  at  the  same  time.  That  finally  adopted,  was  to 
divide  the  army  into  four  parts ;  and  while  two  of  them,  consisting  of 
Canadians  under  Major  Livingston,  and  a  small  party  under  Major 
Brown,  were  to  distract  the  garrison  by  making  two  feints  against  tlie 
upper  town  at  St.  John's  and  Cape  Diamond ;  the  other  two,  led,  the  one 
by  Montgomery  in  person,  and  the  other  by  Arnold,  were  to  make  real 
attacks  on  opposite  sides  of  tlic  lower  town.  After  gaining  that,  it  would 
yet  be  extremely  difficult  to  conquer  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted  in 
forcing  their  way  to  tlie  upper  town;  but,  as  all  the  wealtli  of  the  city 
would  then  be  in  their  power,  it  was  confidently  expected  that  the  in- 
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habitants,  to  secure  their  property,  would  compel  the  governor  to  capitu- 
late. 

Between  four  and  five  in  the  morning,  the  signal  was  given ;  and  the 
,^  several  divisions  moved  to  the  assault  under  a  violent  storm  of 
snow.  The  plan  was  so  well  concerted,  that  from  the  side  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  along  the  fortified  front  round  to  the  basin,  every  part 
seemed  equally  threatened.*  Montgomery  advanced  at  the  head  of  the 
New  York  troops,  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  by  the  way  of  Aunce  de  Mere, 
under  Cape  Diamond.  The  first  barrier  on  this  side,  at  the  Pot  Ash, 
was  defended  by  a  battery,  in  which  a  few  pieces  of  artillery  were 
mounted ;  about  two  hundred  paces  in  front  of  which  was  a  block-house 
and  picket.  The  guard  placed  at  the  block-house  being  chiefly  Cana- 
dians, ader  giving  a  random  and  harmless  fire,  threw  away  their  arms, 
and  fled  in  confusion  to  the  barrier.  Their  terrors  were  communicated 
to  those  who  defended  this  important  pass ;  and  from  the  intelligence 
aflerwards  received  by  the  American  prisoners  in  Quebec,  it  appears 
that  the  battery  was  for  a  time  deserted. 

Unfortunately,  the  difficulties  of  the  route  rendered  it  impossible  for 
Montgomery  to  avail  himself  instantly  of  this  first  impression.  Cape 
Diamond,  around  which  he  was  to  make  his  way,  presents  a  precipice, 
the  foot  of  which  is  washed  by  the  river,  where  such  enormous  and  rug- 
ged masses  of  ice  had  been  piled  on  each  other,  as  to  render  the  way 
almost  impassable.')'  Along  the  scanty  path  leading  under  the  project- 
ing rocks  of  the  precipice,  the  Americans  pressed  forward  in  a  narrow 
file,  uBtU  they  reached  the  block-house  and  picket  Montgomery,  who 
was  himself  in  front,  assisted  with  his  own  hand  to  cut  down  or  pull  up 
the  pickets,  and  open  a  passage  for  his  troops :  but  the  roughness  and 
difficulty  of  the  way  had  so  lengthened  his  line  of  march,  that  he  found 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  halt  a  few  minutes.  Having  re-assembled 
about  two  hundred  men,  he  advanced  boldly  and  rapidly  at  their  head, 
to  force  the  barrier.  One  or  two  persons  had  now  ventured  to  return  to 
the  battery,  and  seizing  a  slow-match,  discharged  a  gun,  when  the 
American  front  was  within  forty  paces  of  it.  This  single  and  accident- 
al fire  proved  fatal  to  the  enterprise.  The  general,  with  Captains 
M*Pherson  and  Cheeseman,  the  first  of  whom  was  his  aid,  together  with 
his  orderly  sergeant  and  a  private,  were  killed  upon  the  spot.  The  loss 
of  their  general,  in  whom  their  confidence  had  been  so  justly  placed, 
discouraged  the  troops ;  and  Colonel  Campbell,  on  whom  the  command 
devolved,  made  no  attempt  to  reanimate  them.    This  whole  division  re* 

*  Letter  of  Gbrernor  Carleton.  t  Annual  Register. 
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tired  precipitately  from  the  action,  and  left  the  garriaon  at  leisure  to 
direct  its  undivided  force  against  Arnold. 

At  the  common  signal  for  the  attack,  the  division  conunanded  by  this 
officer  moved  in  files  along  the  street  of  St.  Roques  towards  the  Saut  de 
Matclots,  where  the  first  barrier  had  been  constructed,  and  a  battery  of 
two  twelve  pounders  erected.  In  imitation  of  Montgomery,  he  too  led 
the  forlorn  hope  in  person,  and  was  followed  by  Captain  Lamb  with 
his  company  of  artillery,  and  a  field  piece  mounted  on  a  sled.  Close  in 
the  rear  of  the  artillery  was  the  main  body,  in  front  of  which  was  Mor- 
gan's company  of  riflemen,  commanded  by  himself.  The  path  along 
which  the  troops  were  to  march  was  so  narrow,  that  the  two  pieces  of 
artillery  in  the  battery  were  capable  of  raking  with  grape  shot  every 
inch  of  the  ground ;  whilst  the  whole  right  flank  was  exposed  to  an  in- 
cessant fire  of  musketry  from  tlie  walls,  and  from  the  pickets  of  the  gar- 
rison* 

In  this  order  Arnold  advanced  along  the  St.  Charles  with  the  utmost 
intrepidity.  The  alarm  was  immediately  given,  and  the  fire  on  his  flank 
commenced.  As  he  approached  the  barrier,  he  received  a  musket  ball 
in  the  leg  which  shattered  the  bone,  and  was  carried  ofifthe  field.  Mor- 
gan rushed  forward  to  the  battery  at  the  head  of  his  company,  and  re- 
ceived from  one  of  the  pieces,  almost  at  its  mouth,  a  discharge  of  grape 
shot,  which  killed  only  one  man.  The  barricade  was  instantly  mounted, 
on  which  the  battery  was  deserted  without  a  discharge  from  another 
gun.  The  captain  of  the  guard,  with  the  greater  number  of  his  men, 
were  made  prisoners. 

Morgan  formed  his  troops  in  the  streets  within  the  barrier,  and  took 
into  custody  several  English  and  Canadian  burghers;  but  his  situation 
soon  became  extremely  critical.  He  was  not  followed  by  tlie  main  body 
of  the  division — he  had  no  guide — and  was,  himself,  totally  ignorant  of 
the  situation  of  the  town.  It  was  yet  dark — and  he  had  not  tlie  slight- 
est knowledge  of  the  course  to  be  pursued,  or  of  the  defences  to  be  en- 
countered. Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  thought  unadviseable  to 
advance  farther.  They  were  soon  joined  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Green, 
and  Majors  Bigelowand  Meigs,  with  several  fragments  of  companies,  so 
as  to  constitute  altogether  about  two  hundred  men. 

As  the  light  of  day  began  to  appear,  this  gallant  party  was  again 
formed,  with  Morgan's  company  in  frcmt;  and,  with  one  voice,  loudly 
called  on  him  to  lead  them  against  the  second  barrier,  which  was  now 
known  to  be  less  than  forty  paces  from  them,  though  ccmcealed  by  an 
angle  of  the  street  from  their  immediate  view.  Seizing  the  few  ladders 
brought  with  them,  they  again  rushed  forward;  and  under  an  incessant 
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fire  from  the  battery,  and  from  the  windows  overlooking  it,  applied  their 
ladders  to  the  barricade ;  and  maintained  for  some  time  a  fierce,  and,  on 
their  part,  a  bloody  contest.  Exposed  thus,  in  a  narrow  street,  to  a  gall- 
ing fire,  and  finding  themselves  unable  to  force  the  barrier,  or  to  dis- 
cliBTge  more  than  one  in  ten  of  their  fire  arms — the  violence  of  the  storm 
having  unfitted  them  for  service ;  many  of  the  assailahts  threw  themselves 
into  the  stone  houses  on  each  side,  which  afforded  them  a  shelter  both 
from  the  storm  and  from  the  enemy.  Afler  continuing  some  time  in  this 
situation,  Morgan  proposed  to  cut  their  way  back  to  the  American  camp. 
They  were  prevented  from  adopting  this  daring  resolution,  only  by  the 
suggestion  that  the  attack  led  by  Montgomery,  of  whose  fate  they  were 
Ignorant,  might  possibly  be  successful ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  his 
baving  entered  the  opposite  part  of  the  town,  their  co-operation  might  be 
uscfiil  to  him.  On  this  account,  they  determined  still  to  maintain  their 
situation.  But  the  force  of  the  enemy  increasing  considerably,  they  soon 
perceived  that  they  were  no  longer  masters  of  their  own  destinies,  and 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.* 

In  this  bold  attack  on  Quebec,  the  loss  on  the  part  of  the  garrison  was 
inconsiderable.  That  of  the  Americans  was  about  four  hundred  men, 
three  hundred  and  forty  of  whom  were  prisonerr.  It  fell  chiefly  on  Ar- 
nold's division.  Captain  Hendricks  of  the  Pennsylvania  riflemen.  Lieu- 
tenant Humphries  of  Morgan's  company,  and  Lieutenant  Cooper  of 
Connecticut,  were  among  the  slain.  Captains  Lamb  and  Hubbard,  and 
Lieutenants  Steele  and  Tisdalc,  were  among  the  wounded.  Every  offi- 
cer at  the  second  barrier  received  several  balls  through  his  clothes,  and 
some  of  them  were  severely  scorched  by  the  powder  from  the  muzzles  of 
the  muskets  discharged  at  them.  But  the  loss  most  deplored,  and  most 
fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  American  army,  was  that  of  their  general. 

Richard  Montgomery  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  had  served  with 
reputation  in  the  late  war.  After  its  conclusion  he  settled  in  New  YiAf 
where  he  married  an  American  lady,  and  took  a  decided  part  with  flie 
colonies  in  their  contest  with  Great  Britain.  His  military  reputation  was 
high  throughout  America.  In  the  history  of  his  achievements,  while 
commanding  in  Canada,  we  perceive  the  bold,  skilful,  and  active  parti- 
zan;  and,  so  far  as  a  judgment  can  be  formed  of  a  capacity  for  conduct- 
ing the  movements  of  a  large  army  from  judicious  management  of  a 
small  one,  we  can  not  hesitate  to  allow  him  the  talents  of  an  able  general. 
At  the  hetA  of  a  small  body  of  undisciplined  troops,  drawn  from  difier- 
ent  colonies,  unwilling  to  be  commanded  by  a  stranger,  jealous  of  him 

*  In  this  account  of  ihe  attempt  to  storm  Gtuebec,  free  use  is  made  of  Colonel  Heth'» 
joumaL 
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in  the  extreme,  often  disposed  to  disobedience,  and  anxious  for  their 
homes,  he  conquered  difficulties  which  not  many  would  have  ventured 
to  meet ;  and,  until  his  last  fatal  moment,  was  uniformly  successfuL  In 
little  more  than  two  months,  he  made  himself  master  of  Canada,  fixnn 
the  lakes  to  Quebec :  and,  as  if  determined  to  triumph  over  the  climate 
itself,  laid  siege,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to  that  important  fortress.  His 
measures  seem  to  have  been  taken  with  judgment,  and  were  certainly 
executed  with  great  courage  and  imrcmitling  exertion.  When  he  op- 
pears  to  have  risked  much,  and  to  have  exposed  his  troops  to  excessive 
hardships,  tliis  line  of  conduct  was  not  inconsiderately  chosen.  The  state 
of  hLs  aiiairs  left  him  only  the  alternative  between  attempting  to  storm 
Quebec,  or  abandoning  the  great  object  of  the  expedition.  Nor  was  his 
attempt  so  hopeless  a  measure  as  the  strength  of  tlie  place,  and  the 
event  might,  at  first  view,  induce  us  to  suppose.  The  design  was  worthy 
of  the  lofty  spirit  wliich  formed  it;  though  hazardous,  it  was  not  des^ 
pcrate ;  and  if  great  courage  was  required  to  crown  it  with  success,  great 
courage  was  employed  in  its  execution.  He  counted,  and  with  reason, 
on  the  fears  of  the  garrison,  and  on  the  immense  extent  of  ground  to  be 
guarded.  Ilad  he  not  fallen  himself,  or  been  deserted  by  his  troops,  it 
is  even  yet  believed  the  enterprise  would  have  succeeded.  The  progress 
made  by  Arnold's  division  gives  great  countenance  to  this  opinion. 

To  manifest  the  high  sense  entertained  of  his  services,  congress  di- 
rected a  monument,  expressing  the  circumstances  of  his  death  and  the 
gratitude  of  his  country,  to  be  erected  to  his  memory. 

The  Americans,  being  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  continue  the  siege, 
retired  about  three  miles  from  the  city;  where,  though  in-     1776. 
ferior  in  numbers  to  the  garrison,  they  maintained  the  block-  Januaiy. 
ade.  By  preserving  this  bold  countenance,  they  retained  the  confidence 
of  the  Canadians ;  which  saved  their  affairs,  for  a  time,  from  total  ruin. 

Gkjvemor  Carleton  was  content  to  preserve  Quebec,  until  the  rein- 
forcements he  expected  in  the  spring  should  enable  him  to  act  on  the 
offensive.  He  therefore  determined  not  to  hazard  an  attack,  with  a  gar- 
rison on  which  it  was  unsafe  to  rely ;  and  Arnold,  on  whom  the  com- 
mand had  devolved,  remained  undisturbed.  Although  badly  wounded, 
he  retained  his  courage  and  activity;  and,  though  deserted  by  those 
whose  terms  of  service  had  expired,  so  as  to  be  reduced  at  one  time  to 
about  five  hundred  effective  men,  he  discovered  no  disposition  to  sink 
under  the  weight  of  adverse  fortune. 

While  the  affairs  of  the  colonies  wore  this  gloomy  aspect  in  Canada, 
congress  was  indulging  sanguine  hopes  of  annexing  that  province  to  the 
union.    Nine  regiments,  including  one  to  bo  raised  in  that  colony,  were 
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voted  for  its  defence  during  the  ensuing  campaign ;  and  G<neral  Schuy- 
ler was  directed  to  construct  a  number  of  batteaux  at  Ticonderogait  finr 
the  purpose  of  transporting  the  troops  to  the  scene  ef  action* 

Whilst  adopting  these  measures,  congress  received  the  melancholy 
intelligence  of  the  disaster  of  the  31st  December.  Far  from 
being  dispirited  by  this  reverse  of  fortune,  that  body  redoubled 
its  exertions  to  hasten  reinforcements  to  the  army  in  Canada,  and  urged 
the  several  conventions  to  collect  for  its  use  all  the  specie  they  could 
obtain.  These  measures  were,  in  some  degree,  accelerated  by  having 
been  anticipated  by  ihe  Commander-in-chief.* 

The  service  in  Canada  being  deemed  of  too  much  importance  to  be 
entrusted  to  Colonel,  now  Brisjadier  General  Arnold,  or  to 
General  Wooster ;  and  the  health  of  General  Schuyler  not  ad- 
mitting of  his  proceeding  to  Quebec ;  General  Thomas,  an  officer  who 
had  acquired  reputation  at  Roxbury,  was  ordered  to  take  command  of 
the  army  in  that  province. 

In  the  hope  of  exciting  throughout  Canada  the  sentiments  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  United  Colonies,  and  of  forming  with  it  a  perfect  union, 
three  commissioners,  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Chase,  and  Mr.  Carroll,*!"  were 
deputed  with  full  powers  on  this  subject,  and  with  instructions  to  esta- 
blish a  free  press.  These  commissioners  were  directed  to  assure  the 
people  that  they  would  be  permitted  to  adopt  such  form  of  government 
as  should  be  agreeable  to  themselves ;  to  exercise  freely  all  the  rights 
of  conscience ;  and  to  be  considered  as  a  sister  colony,  governed  by  the 
same  general  system  of  mild  and  equal  laws  which  prevailed  in  the 
other  colonies,  with  only  such  local  diflerences  as  each  might  deem  con- 
ducive to  its  own  happiness.  They  were  also  instructed  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  the  American  army,  and  to  correct  any  irregularities 
which  might  be  offensive  to  the  people. 

Congress  seems  to  have  entertained  the  opinion  expressed  by  G«nenl 
Washington  in  a  letter  to  General  Schuyler,  "  that  the  Province  could 
be  secured  only  by  laying  hold  of  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  en- 
gaging them  heartily  in  the  common  cause.''  In  pursuance  of  this  opi- 
nion, they  adopted  the  magnanimous  policy  of  compensating  those  indi- 
viduals who  had  suffered  for  their  adherence  to  the  Americans. 

*  On  the  first  intelligence  received  in  the  camp  at  Boston  of  the  fate  of  Montgo- 
mery, Genenl  Washington,  though  extremely  delicate  respecting  the  assamptkm 
of  power,  wfthont  waiting  for  the  orders  of  congress,  had  immediately  requested  the 
New  England  goyemments  to  raise  several  regiments  to  reinforce  that  army.  This 
proceeding  was  approved  hy  congress. 

i  They  were  accompanied  hy  Mr.  Carroll,  alnahop  of  the  Romen  Catholic  chnielL 
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In  the  mean  time  Arnold  maintained  the  blockade  of  Quebec.  But 
reinforcements  were  slow  in  arriving,  notwithstanding  every  exertion  to 
hasten  them,  and  from  the  first  of  January  to  the  first  of  March,  the 
effective  force  before  that  place  had  never  exceeded  seven  hundred  men, 
and  had  oflen  been  as  low  as  five  hundred.  In  March,  reinforcements 
arrived  in  greater  numbers,  and  the  army  was  increased  to  seventeen 
hundred ;  but  this  number  was  soon  reduced  by  the  small-pox,  which 
had  made  its  way  into  camp,  where,  in  contempt  of  orders,  it  was  pro- 
pagated by  inoculation. 

To  render  the  blockade  in  any  degree  efiectual,  this  small  army, 
which  occupied  the  island  of  Orleans  and  both  sides  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, was  spread  over  a  circuit  of  twenty-six  miles,  and  divided  by 
three  ferries.  The  establishment  of  discipline  had  been  impracticable, 
if  attempted ;  and  the  Canadians  were  oflen  injured  and  irritated.  There 
18  reason  to  believe  that  even  General  Arnold  was  disposed  to  think  him- 
self in  the  country  of  an  enemy ;  and  that,  in  repressing  disorders,  he 
did  not  exert  that  energy  which  he  had  always  displayed  conspicuously 
in  the  field. 

Many  causes  combined  to  diminish  the  attachment  originally  mani- 
fested by  the  Canadians  to  the  United  Colonies.  The  necessities  of  his 
■ituation  compelled  General  Arnold  to  issue  a  proclamation  making  pa- 
per money  current,  under  the  promise  of  redeeming  it  in  four  months, 
and  denouncing  those  as  enemies,  who  should  refuse  to  receive  it.  The 
Canadians  were  unwilling  to  exchange  their  property  or  labour,  for  an 
article  of  such  uncertain  value ;  and  the  discontents  excited  by  the  at- 
tempt to  force  it  on  them  were  very  considerable. 

Another  circumstance,  which  had  great  influence  with  reflecting  men, 
was  the  obvious  incompetence  of  the  American  force  to  its  object.  The 
Canadians  had  expected  a  powerful  army — sufficient  for  the  protection 
of  the  country ;  and  their  disappointment  in  this  respect,  produced  a 
great  change  in  their  opinions  and  conduct. 

The  dissatisfaction  arising  from  these  causes  was  augmented  by  the 
priests.  They,  as  a  body,  were  never  cordial  in  the  American  interest; 
and  having  been,  since  the  death  of  Montgomery,  very  injudiciously 
neglected,  had  become  almost  universally  hostile  to  the  views  of  the 
United  Colonies. 

General  Carlcton  was  no  stranger  to  the  revolution  which  was  taking 
place  in  the  minds  of  the  Canadians,  and  entertained  the  hope  of  raising 
the  siege  by  their  assistance.  A  detachment  of  about  sixty  men,  from 
the  garnson  of  Quebec,  landed  twelve  leagues  below  the  town  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  and  were  joined  by  about  two  hundred  and  fifly 
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Canadians,  ifvho  were  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  when  they  were 
suddenly  attacked  by  a  detachment  sent  by  Arnold,  which  surprised 
their  advance  guard,  killed  a  few^  took  some  prisoners,  and  dispersed 
the  residue. 

As  the  season  of  the  year  approached  when  reinforcements  from  Eng- 
land'might  be  expected,  Arnold  deemed  it* necessary  to  recommence 
active  operations,  apd  to  resume  the  siege.  His  batteries  were  again 
erected,^nd  were  opened  on  the  2d  of  April,  but  without  much  effect. 
He  had  not  weight  of  mettd  to  make  a  breach  in  the  wall,  nor  an  engi- 
neer capable  of  directing  a  siege,  nor  artillensts  who  understood  the 
mancigement  gf  th&  oieces. 

^On  the  1st  of  AprU,  Wooster  had  arrived,  cum]>  on  the  succeeding  day, 
Arnold's  horse  fell  with  him,  and  so  bruised  one  of  his  legs  as  to  confine 
him  to  his  bed  for  some  time.  Believing  himself  to  be  neglected,  he 
obtained  leave  of  absence  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  move,  and  took  the 
command  at  Montreal. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  army  having  be^bme  entitled  to  a  discharge, 
no  mduccment  could  prevail  on  them  to  continue  longer  in  so  severe  a 
service.    This  deduction  fron^  Woostcr's  force  was  the  more  * 

sensibly  felt,  because  the  jSescnt  situation  of  the  roads,  the 
lakes,  and  the  8t.  Lawrence,  suspended  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements 
destined  for  his  aid. 

Among  the  first  who  reached  camp  after  this  state  of  things  took 
place,  was  General  Thomas.  He  arrived  on  the  1st  of  May,  and 
found  an  army  consisting  of  nineteen  hundred  men ;  of  whom,  less 
than  one  thousand,  including  oflficers,  were  cfFcctivc.  Among  these 
were  three  hundred  entitled  to  discharge,  who  refused  to  do  duty,  and 
insisted  importunately  on  being  immediately  dismissed.  This  small 
force  was  still  more  enfeebled  by  being  so  divided  that  it  was  impraoti-. 
cable  to  unite  more  than  three  hundred  men  at  any  one  point.  All  the 
magazines  contained  but  one  hundred  and  fifly  barrels  of  powder,  and 
six  days  pjrovisions ;  nor  could  adequate  supplies  from  the  country  peo- 
ple be  obtained,  as  the  Canadians  no  longer  manifested  any  disposition 
to  serve  them. 

The  river  began  to  open  below,  and  it  was  certain,  that  the  British 
would  seize  th8  first  moment  of  its  being  practicable,  to  relieve  this  im- 
portant place.  Amidst  these  unpromising  circumstances,  the  hopes  of 
taking  Quebec  appeared  to  Greneral  Thomas  to  be  chimerical,  and  a 
longer  continuance  before  the  town  both  useless  and  dangerous.  It  was 
apparent  that  the  first  reinforcements  which  should  arrive  would  deprive 
him  entixely  of  the  use  of  the  riyer,aiid  consequently  niFould  embarrass 
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the  removal  of  his  sick,  and  military  stores.  No  object  remained  to  jus- 
tify this  hazard. 

Under  these  impressions,  he  called  a  council  of  war,  which  unani- 
mously  determined,  that  the  army  was  not  in  a  condition  to 

^^  risk  an  assault — that  the  sick  should  be  removed  to  the  Three 
Rivers,  and  the  artillery  and  other  stores  embarked  in  their  boaR,  in 
order  to  move  to  a  more  defensible  position.    On  the  evening  of  the  same 

^«  n  day,  intelligence  was  received  that  a  British  fleet  wa»  below ; 
and,  the  next  morning,  five  ships,  which  had,  with  much  la- 
bour and  danger,  made  their  way  up  the  river  through  the  ioe,  appeared 
in  sight.  They  soon  entered  the  harbour,  and  landed  some  men  whilst 
the  Americans  were  assiduously  employed  in  ihe  embarkation  of  their 
sick  and  stores — an  operation  carried  on  the  more  slowly,  because  the 
first  appearance  of  the  ships  deprived  them  of  the  aid  expected  from  the 
teams  and  carriages  of  tlie  Canadians. 

About  noon,  Carlcton  made  a  sortie  at  the  head  of  one  thousand  men, 
formed  in  two  divisions,  and  supported  by  six  field  pieces.  The  Ame- 
ricans had  thrown  up  no  intrcnchments,  and  could  not  bring  into  action 
more  than  three  hundred  men.  Under  these  circumstances,  victory 
was  scarcely  possible,  and  could  have  produced  no  important  effect. 
General  Thomas,  therefore,  with  the  advice  of  the  field  officers  about 
him,  determined  not  to  risk  an  action,  and  ordered  his  troops  to  retreat 
up  the  river.  This  was  done  with  much  precipitation,  and  many  of  the 
sick,  with  all  the  military  stores,  fell  into  the  liands  of  the  enemy.  The 
army  continued  its  retreat  to  the  Sorel,  where  General  Thomas  was 
seized  with  the  small  pox,  of  which  he  died.* 

♦  Whilst  the  troops  of  the  Unitctl  Colonics  were  flying  from  tho  vicinity  of  Que- 
bec, an  unexpected  calamity  bofel  them  in  a  difierent  quarter  of  that  province. 

Colonel  Bodel,  with  three  hundred  uid  ninety  continental  troops  and  two  field 
pieces,  had  been  stationed  at  the  c^cdars,  a  point  of  land  about  forty  miles  above  Mon- 
treal, which  projected  far  into  the  St  Lawrence,  and  could  be  approached  only  on 
one  side.  Early  in  the  spring.  General  Carleton  had  planned  an  expedition  against 
this  post,  the  execution  of  which  was  committed  to  Captain  Forstcr,  who  commanded 
at  an  English  station  on  Oswcgachie.  At  tho  head  of  a  company  of  regulars  and 
a  body  of  Indians,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  six  hundred  men,  he  appeued  before 
the  American  works  early  in  May.  Two  days  previous  to  his  appeanAoe^  Colonel 
Bedel  had  received  intelligence  of  his  approach ;  and,  leaving  tho  fort  to  be  commanded 
by  Major  Butterfield,  had  proceeded  himself  to  Montreal,  to  solicit  assistance.  Ar- 
nold, who  then  commanded  at  that  place,  immediately  d|(ached  Major  Sherburne  to 
the  Cedars  with  one  hundred  men  ;  and  prejiarcd  to  follow,  in  person,  at  the  head  of 
a  much  larger  force. 

Although  the  plmte  could  have  been  easily  defended,  the  besiegers  having  no  artiil- 
lery-— Major  Butteriield,  intimidatad  by  Uw  Uinsti  that  aboukl  any  ladians  be  kilad 
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The  Americans  were  much  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  this  i^en- 
tleman.  To  him  they,  in  some  degree  attributed  the  disasters  which 
ruined  their  afSiirs  in  Canada.  But  tiiis  censure  was  unjust.  lie  took 
command  of  the  army  when  it  was  too  weak  to  maintaiji  its  groupd,and 
when  the  time  for  saving  the  sick  and  the  military  stores  had  passed 
away. 

The  siege  of  Quebec,  instead  of  being  continued  longer,  ought  to  have 
been  abandoned  at  an  earlier  period.  This  was  the  real  fault  of  those 
who  commanded  in  Canada.  It  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  reluctance  al- 
ways felt  by  inexperienced  officers  to  disappoint  tlic  public  expectation, 
by  relinquishing  an  enterprise  concerning  which  sanguine  hopes  have 
been  entertained;  and  to  encounter  the  obloquy  of  giving  up  a  post,  al- 
though it  can  no  longer  with  prudence  be  defended.  In  the  perseverance 
with  which  the  siege  of  Quebec  was  maintained,  these  motives  operated 
with  all  their  force,  and  they  received  an  addition,  from  the  unwilling- 
ness felt  by  the  Americans,  to  al)andon  those  of  their  friends  who  had 
taken  so  decisive  a  part  in  their  &vour,  as  to  be  incapable  of  remaining 
in  safety  behind  them. 

After  the  death  of  General  Thomas,  reinforcements  assembled  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sorel,  which  increased  the  army  to  four  or  five 
thousand  men,  who  were  commanded  by  General  Sullivan. 
Tlic  friendly  Canadians  who  had  supposed  themselves  abandoned,  mani- 
fested great  joy  at  the  arrival  of  a  force  which  appeared  to  thrm  very 
considerable ;  and  oflcred  every  assistance  in  their  power.  Sullivan 
calculated  on  their  joining  him  in  great  nun^bers,  and  entertained  san- 
guine hopes  of  recovering  end  maintaining  the  post  of  De  Chambeau. 

during  the  sirge,  it  would  be  out  of  the  power  of  Captain  Fontor  to  festrain  the  sa- 
Tign  from  maMkereing  every  individual  of  the  gonitfon,  conHontcd  to  a  capitulntion, 
by  which  the  whole  party  became  prisoners  of  war.  The  next  day,  Major  Shrrbume 
approached  without  having  received  any  information  that  Buttcrfield  bnd  surrendtr- 
eJ.  Within  about  four  miles  of  the  Cedars,  he  was  attacked  by  a  considerable  body 
of  Indians ;  and,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  surrenderpd  at  discretion. 

On  being  informed  of  these  untoward  events,  Arnold,  at  the  head  uf  seven  hundred 
men,  marched  against  the  enemy  then  at  Vaudreuil,  iu  the  hope  of  recovering  the 
American  prisoners.  When  preparing  for  on  engagement,  he  received  a  flag,  accom- 
panied by  Bfejor  Sherburne,  giving  him  the  most  posittve  assurances  that  if  ho  per- 
sisted in  hie  design,  it  would  be  entirely  out  of  the  power  of  Captain  Forstrr  to  prevent 
his  savages  from  pursuing  their  horrid  customs,  and  disencumbering  themselves  of 
thetr  prisoners  by  putting  every  man  to  death.  This  massacre  was  already  threaten- 
ed ;  and  Major  Sheibome  confirmed  the  information.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
threat,  Arnold  desisted  fitNn  his  purpoae^  and  consented  to  a  cartel,  by  which  the 
priaonen  were  delivered  up  to  him ;  he  agreeing,  among  other  things,  not  only  to  de- 
liver ae  many  British  soldiers  in  eidhange  for  them,  but  also^  that  they  should  imme- 
dataly  ntum  to  their  homea. 


# 
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Ab  a  previous  measure,  it  was  necessary  to  dislodge  the  enemy  at  the 
Three  Rivers* 

OaiiefeoD  was  not  imm^iately  in  a  situation  to  follow  up  the  blow 
givm  tte  Americans  at  Quebec,  and  to  drive  them  entirely  out  of  the 
pronnoe;  but  the  respite  allowed  them  was  not  of  long  duration. 

Towards  the  end  of  May  large  reinforcements  arrived,  which  aug- 
mented the  British  army  in  Canada  to  about  thirteen  thousand  men. 
TKb  general  rendezvous  appointed  for  these  troops  was  at  the  Three 
Rivers.  The  army  was  greatly  divided.  A  considerable  corps,  com- 
inanded  by  Cieneral  Frazt^,  had  reached  the  Tlmx)  Rivers,  and  the 
main  body  inw  on  its  way  from  Quebec.  The  distance  from  the  Sorel 
was  about  fifly  miles,  and  several  armed  vessels  and  transports,  full  of 
troops,  lay  about  five  miles  higher  up  tlian  the  Three  Rivers,  full  in  the 
way.*  ^  ■ 

General  Tliompson,  who  commanded  the  army  after  the  illness  of 
Geneml  Thomas,  understanding  the  party  at  the  Three  Rivers  to  con- 
sist of  about  eight  hundred  men,  partly  Canadians,  had  detached  Colonel 
St.  Clair  with  between  six  and  seven  hundred  men,  to  attack  it,  if  there 
should  be  any  prol)ability  of  doing  so  with  advantage.  Colonel  St. 
Clair  advanced  to  Nicolet,  where,  believing  himself  not  strong  enough 
for  the  service  on  which  he  had  been  ordered,  he  waitetl  for  further  re- 
inforcements, or  additional  instructions.  At  this  time  General  Sullivan 
arrived;  and,  understanding  the  enemy  to  be  weak  at  the  Three  Rivers, 
orders  General  Thompson  to  join  Colonel  St.  Clair  at  Nicolet,  with  a 
reinforcement  of  nearly  fouicteen  hundred  men,  to  take  command  of  the 
whole  detachment,  and  to  attack  the  troops  lying  at  the  Three  Rivers, 
provided  there  was  a  favourable  prospect  of  success. 

General  Thompson  joined  Colonel  St.  Clair  at  Nicolet,  and,  believing 
himself  strong  enough  to  perform  the  service  consigned  to  him,  fell  down 
the  river  by  night,  and  passed  to  the  other  side,  with  the  intention  of  sur- 
prising Frazer.  The  plan  was  to  attack  the  village  a  little  before  day- 
break, at  the  same  instant,  at  each  end;  whilst  two  smaller  corps  were 
drawn  up  to  rover  and  support  the  attack. 

The  tnwps  i)aased  tlie  anned  vessels  without  l)eing  perceived,  but  ar- 
rived at  Three  Rivers  about  an  hour  later  than  had  been  intended ;  in 
consequence  of  which  they  were  discovered,  and  the  alarm  was  given  at 
their  landing.  To  avoid  the  fire  of  some  ships  in  the  river,  they  at- 
tempted to  pass  through  what  appeared  to  be  a  point  of  woods,  but  was 
in  reality  a  deep  morass  three  miles  in  extent.    The  delays  occasianed 

*  Annual  Rcigister. 
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by  their  detention  in  this  morass,  gave  General  Frazer  full  time  to  land 
some  field  pieces,  and  prepare  for  their  rccepticm;  while  General  Nes- 
bit  fell  into  their  rear,  and  cut  off  their  return  to  the  boats.  Iliey  adf 
vanccd  to  the  charge,  but  were  soon  repulsed;  and  finding  it itttuacticiV' 
bie  to  return  the  way  they  came,  were  driven  some  mites  thxD^Ka  deep 
swamp,  which  they  traversed  with  inconceivable  toil,  and  eyory  degree 
of  distress.    The  British  at  length  gave  over  the  pursuit. 

In  this  unfortunate  enterprise.  General  Thompson  and  Colonel  Irwin, 
with  about  two  hundred  men,  were  made  prisoners;  and  from  twenty  to 
• ,       thirty  were  killed.    The  loss  of  the  British  was  inconsiderable. 

The  whole  American  force  in  Canada  now  amounted  to  about  eig&t 
thousand  men,  not  one  half  of  whom  were  fit  for  duty.    About  two 
thousand  five  hundred  effectives  were  with  General  SuUiran  at  the  Sorel. 
The  whole  were  in  a  state  of  total  insubordination — ^much  harassed  with 
fatigue— and  dispirited  by  their  late  losses,  by  the  visible  superiority  of 
the  enemy,  and  by  the  apprehension  that  their  retreat  would  be  entirely 
cut  off    Under  all  these  discouraging  circumstances,  Grencral  Sullivan 
formed  the  rash  determination  of  defending  the  post  at  Sorel ;  and  was 
induced  only  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  his  officers,  and  a  conviction 
that  the  troops  would  not  support  him,  to  abandon  it  a  few 
hours  before  the  British  took  possession  of  it.    The  same 
causes  drew  him  reluctantly  from  Chambl6c  and  St.  John's;  but  he  re- 
solved to  remain  at  the  Isle  Aux  Noix,  until  he  should  receive 
orders  to  retreat.    He  had  been  joined  at  St.  John's  by  General 
Arnold,  who  had  crossed  over  at  Longueisle  just  in  time  to  save  the  gar- 
rison of  Montreal. 

The  Isle  Aux  Noix  is  a  low  unhealthy  place,  badly  Stqpphcd  with 
water ;  where  the  troops  were  so  universally  seized  with  fevers,  as  to 
compel  General  Sullivan  to  retire  to  the  Isle  Lamotte.  At  that  place  he 
received  the  orders  of  General  Schpyler  to  embark  on  the  lakes  for 
Crown  Point. 

The  armed  vessels  on  the  Sorel  and  St., Lawrence  were  destroyed, 
and  the  fortifications  of  Chambl6e  and  St.  John's  set  on  fire.  All  the 
baggage  of  the  army,  and  nearly  all  the  military  stores  were  saved. 

The  British  army,  during  this  whole  retreat,  followed  close  in  the  rear, 
and  took  possession  of  the  diflcrent  posts  which  the  Americans  had  oc- 
cupied, immediately  after  they  were  evucuatcxl. 

On  the  Sorel  the  pursuit  stopped.  The  Americans  had  the  command 
of  the  lake,  and  the  British  general  deemed  it  prudent  to  wrest  it  from 
them  before  he  advanced  farther.  To  effect  this,  it  was  necessary  to 
construct  a  number  of  vessels,  which  rcquiied  time  and  labour.    Mean- 
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while,  General  Oatos  was  ordered  lo  take  command  of  the  northern 
army,  which  was  directed  to  be  reinforced  with  six  tliousand  militia. 

Thus  terminated  the  enteq)rise  against  ('anada.  It  was  a  bold,  and, 
tt  one  popod,  promised  to  Ix?  a  successful  c^ffort  to  annex  that  extensive 
province  to  tlic  United  Colonu's.  The  dispositions  of  tlie  Canadians  fa- 
voured tlie  measure ;  and  liad  (iuel)ec  fallen,  there  is  nMson  to  believe 
the  colony  would  have  entered  cordially  into  the  union.  Had  a  few  inci- 
dent! turned  out  fortunately ;  had  Arnold  been  able  to  reach  Quebec  a 
few  days  sooner,  or  to  cross  the  St.  Lawreooo  on  his  first  arrival— or 
had  the  gallant  Montf^orntTy  not  fallen  in  the  assault  of  the  31  st  De- 
cember, it  is  proliable  the  expedition  would  have  been  crou-ned  with 
complete  sucxress.  But  the  radical  causes  of  failure,  putting  fortune  out 
of  tlic  question,  were  to  be  found  in  the  lateness  of  the  s<^ason  when  the 
tro(^  were  assembh'd,  in  a  drfcH?t  of  the  prepanitions  necessary  for  such 
a  service,  and  still  mon;  in  the  shortness  of  the  lime  for  whieh  the  men 
wcfe  enlisted.  Had  the  expedition  been  successful,  the  practicability  of 
maintaining  the  country  is  much  to  be  doubted.  Whilst  Gencjral  Mont- 
gomery lay  before  (Quebec,  and  expected  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
place,  he  extended  his  views  to  its  preser\'ation.  His  plan  required  a 
permaAcnt  aniiy  of  ton  thousand  men;  strong  fortifications  at  Jacques 
Cartier,  and  the  rapids  of  Richelieu;  and  armed  vessels  in  the  river, 
above  the  last  place.  With  this  army  and  these  precautions,  he  thought 
the  country  might  \yo  defi^nded ;  but  not  with  au  inferior  force. 

It  soems,  therefore,  to  have  been  an  enterprise  n»quiring  means  l)eyond 
the  ability  of  Congress ;  and  the  strength  exhausted  on  it  would  have  been 
more  judiciously  employed  in  securing  the  command  of  the  lakes  Cieorge 
and  Champlain,  and  the  fortified  towns  upon  them. 

While  General  Carleton  was  making  preparations  to  enter  the  lakes. 
General  Schuyl(;r  was  using  his  utmost  exertions  to  retain  the  conunand 
of  them.  But,  so  great  was  the  difficulty  of  procuring  workmen  and 
materials,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  equip  a  flvct  which  would  be 
equal  to  the  exigency.  It. consisted  of  only  fifteen  small  vessels;  the 
latest  of  which  was  a  schooner  mounting  twelve  guns,  carrying  six 
and  four  pound  balls.  The  command  of  this  squadron,  at  the  instance 
of  General  Washington,  was  given  to  General  Arnold. 

With  almost  incredible  exertions,  the  British  General  constructed  a 
powerful  fleet ;  and,  afterwards,  dragged  up  the  rapids  of  St. 
Therese  and  St.  John's,  a  vast  number  of  long  boats  and  other 
vessels,  among  which  was  a  gondola  weighing  thirty  tons.     This  im- 
mense work  was  completed  in  little  more  than  three  months;  and,  as  if 
by  magic,  General  Arnold  saw  on  Lake  Champlain,  early  in  October,  a 
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fleet  consisting  of  near  thirty  vessels ;  the  largest  of  which,  the  In- 
flexible, carried  eighteen  twelvc-pounders.  This  formidable  fleet,  hav- 
ing on  board  General  Oarleton  himself,  and  navigated  by  seven  hundred 
prime  seamen  under  the  command  of  Captain  P^^le,  proceeded  iBinia*^ 
diately  in  quest  of  Arnold,  who  was  advantageously  posted  beCllMea  the 
island  of  Valicour  and  the  western  main. 

Notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  force,  a  warm  action  ensued.  A 
wind,  unfavourable  to  the  British,  kept  the  Inflexible  and  some  oQMUr 
large  vessels  at  too  great  a  distance  to  render  any  service.  This  cir^ 
cumstance.  enabled  Arnold  to  keep  up  the  engagement  until  night,  wImu 
Captain  Pringle  discontinued  it,  and  anchored  his  whole  fleet  in  a  line^ 
a^near  the  vessels  of  his  adversary  as  was  practicable.  In  this  engage- 
ment, the  best  schooner  belonging  to  the  American  flotilla  was  burnt, 
and  a  gondola  was  sunk. 

In  the  night,  Arnold  attempted  to  escape  to  Ticonderoga;  and,  the 
next  morning,  was  out  of  sight;  but,  being  immediately  pursued,  was 
overtaken  about  noon,  g^d  brought  to  action  a  fbw  leagues  short  of 
Crown  Point.  He  kept  up  a  warm  engagement  fer  about  two  hours, 
during  which  the  vessels  ffiat  were  most  ahead  escaped  to  Ticonderoga. 
Two  gullies  and  five  gondolas,  whiph  remained,  made  a  desperate  re- 
sistance. At  length  one  of  them  struck ;  afler  which  Arnold  ran  the 
renuiining  vessels  on  shore,  and  blew  them  up ;  having  first  saved  his 
men,  though  great  eflbrts  were  made  to  take  them. 

On  tbe  approach  of  the  British  army,  a  small  detachment,  which  had 
OjC^pied  Croi^Ti  Point  as  an  out-post,  evacuated  the  place,  and  retired 
to  Ticonderoga,  which  Schuyler  determined  to  defend  to  the  last  extre- 
mity. 

General  Carleton  took  possession  of  Crown  Point,  and  advanced  a 
part  of  hy  fleet  into  Lake  George,  within  view  of  Ticonderoga.  His 
army  also  approached  that  place,  as  if  designing  to  invest  it ;  but,  afler 
reconnoitring  the  works,  and  observing  the  steady  countenance  of  the 
garrison,  he  thought  it  too  late  to  lay  siege  to  the  fortress.  Re-embark- 
ing Ws  army,  he  returned  to  Canada,  where  he  placed  it  in  winter  quar* 
ters ;  making  the  Isle  Aux  Noix.  his  most  advanced  post. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TniMMtiQiii  in  Viigmia. — ^Action  at  Grieat  Bridge. — Norfolk  evacuated. — Burnt — 
TiiMrtioni  in  North  Carolina. — Action  at  Moore's  Creek  Bri(%e. — Invasion  of 
South  CftioUna. — British  fleet  repulsed  at  Fort  Moultrie. — Transactions  in  New 
York. — ^Measures  leading  to  Independence. — ludependcpce  declared. 

WmiflT  the  war  was  carried  on  thus  vigorously  in  the  north,  the 
1775.  southern  colonics  were  not  entirely  unempl<fyed.  The  con- 
July,  vention  of  Virginia  determined  to  raise  two  regiments  of  regu- 
lar troops  for  one  year,  and  to  enlist  a  part  of  the  militia  as  minute-men. 
Lord  Dunmore,  the  Grovcmor  of  the  colony,  who  was  joined  by  the 
most  active  of  the  disafiected,  and  by  a  number  of  slaves  whom  he  had 
encouraged  to  run  away  from  their  masters,  was  collecting  a  naval 
force,  which  threatened  to  be  extremely  troublesome  in  a  country  so 
intersected  with  large  navigable  rivers  as  the  colony  of  Virginia.  With 
this  force  he  carried  on  a  slight  predatory  war,  and,  at  length,  attempted 
to  bum  the  town  of  Hampton.  The  inhabitants,  having  received  inti- 
mation of  his  design,  gave  notice  of  it  to  the  commanding  ofHcer  at 
Williamsburg,  where  some  regulars  and  minute-men  were  stationed. 
Two  companies  were  despatched  to  their  assistance,  who  arrived  just 
before  the  assault  was  made,  and  obliged  the  assailants  to  retreat,  \^th 
some  loss,  to  their  vessels. 

In  consequence  of  this  repulse,  his  Lordship  proclaimed  martial  law ; 
summoned  all  persons  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  repair  U> 
the  royal  standard,  or  be  considered  as  traitors ;  and  oflered 
freedom  to  all  indented  servants  and  slaves  who  should  join  him.* 

This  proclamation  made  some  impression  about  Norfolk,  where  the 
Grovemor  collected  such  a  force  of  the  disaffected  and  negroes,  as  gave 
him  an  entire  ascendancy  in  that  part  of  the  colony. 

Intelligence  of  these  transactions  being  received  at  Williamsburg,  a 
regiment  of  regulars  and  about  two  hundred  minute-men,  were  ordered 
down  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Woodford,t  for  tlic  defence  of  the 
inhabitants.  Hearing  of  their  approach,  Lord  Dunmore  took  a  well 
chosen  position  on  the  north  side  of  Elizabeth  river,  at  the  Great  Bridge, 
where  it  was  necessary  for  the  provincials  to  cross  in  order  to  reach 
Norfolk;  at  which  place  he  had  established  himself  in  some  force.  Hftre 
he  erected  a  small  fort  on  a  piece  of  firm  ground  surrounded  by  a  marah, 

*  Gazette— Remembrancer. 

t  The  author  was  in  thift  expedition,  and  relates  the  circumstances  attaining  it 
chiefly  from  hia  own  observation. 
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which  was  accessible,  on  either  side,  only  by  a  long  Auseway.  Colonel 
Woodford  encamped  within  cannon-shot  of« this  post,  io  a  small  village 
at  the  south  end  of  the  causeway ;  across  .which,  just  at  its  te^rmnation, 
he  constructed  a  breast- work ;  but^  being- without  aftillery.  Whs  ttdkble 
ta make  any  atteqopt  on  the  fort.         •    '  \  ■  -  * ^\ 

In  this  position  both  parties  continued  for  a  few  days,  wliot  Lord 
Dunmore  ordered  Captain  Fordyce,.the  commanding  offiq^  aC^lhe 
Great  Bridge,  though  inferior  in  numbers,  to  storm^ihe  works    ^ 
of  the  provincials.     Between  day-break  and  ^nris^,  this  offi*         Vt 
oer,  at  the  head  of  about  sixty  grcnadiers^f  the  lAfjj^  regtmsnt,  wh»  led 
the  column,  advanced  along  th$>  cause^fay  with' fixed  bayonets,  agaidst-' 
the  breast- werk.     TJio  alarm  was  immediately  jgiv^ ;  and,  as  liifrime*  .' 
practice  with  raw  troops,  the  bftiffpestoaish^n  to  the  w^rlcs,  where,  regijraU 
less  of  order,  they  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  on  th^  front  of  the  British  fo- 
lums.  Otptain  Fordyce,  though  recetved'so  warmly  in'^froni,  and  taken 
in  flank  by  a  party  post^  on  a  smqill  eminence  o^  his  sight,  inarched  * 
up  with  great  j^repidity,  until  he  (eft  dgad  within  a  fe%r  steps  of  the 
breast-work.     The  column  vpmediately  brOke  and  f^ieated ;  but  beidg 
c<^ered  by  the  «|rtillery  of  the  fbrt,  was  not  pursued.  * 

In  this  ill-judged  attaqk)  every  grenadier  is  said  to  have  been  killed 
or  wounded ;  while  the  Americans  did  not  lose  a  single  ngn.  .   ^ 

The  following  night,  the  fort  was  evaouated.  The  provmciaTlroope 
proceeded  to  Norfolk,  under «- the  confmaidof  Colonel  HoAre  of  l^orth 
Carolina,  and  Lord  Dunmore  tMt  refage'on  board  his  vess^ 

AAer  takii^  possession  of  the  tow^,  the  Amerk^an  isoldiers  frequeopy 
amused  themselves  by  firing  into  thp  vessels  ia  tjie  harbour,  fronrthe 
buil(hngs  near  the  water.*   Irritated  by  thisj  lLi<5rd  Dunmore     1^75. 
detennined  to  destroy  the  houses  immediately  dift  the  shore ;  J«nWy. 
and,  on  fhe  night  of  the  first  of  January,  uilder  cover  of  .a  heavy  oannon- 
ade,  landed  a  body  of  traops,  and  set  Arc  to  a  number  oC  houses  noa^  the 
river.     The^provincials,  who  entertafhed  sttong^prejudices  against  thb 
station,  saw  the  flan^  spread  from  house  toihouse  without  making  any 
attempt  to  extinguish  them.  Aflcr  the  fire  had  continued  ^several  weeks, 
in  which  time  it  had  consumed  about  four-fiflhs  of  the  te^n.  Colonel 
Howe,  who  had  waited  on  the  conventiorf  to  urge  the  necessity  of  de- 
stroying the  place,  relumed  ^vith  orders  to  bum  the  remaining 
houses ;  which  were  carried  into  immediate  execution. 

Thus  was  destroyed*  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  town  in  Vir- 
ginia. Its  destmction  was  one  of  those  ill-judged  measures,  of  which 
the  consequences  are  felt  long  after  the  motives  are  forgotten. 

After  Norfolk  was  laid  in  ashes.  Lord  Dunmore  continued  a  preda- 
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t5ry  war  on  th9#rivcr9 — burning  houses,  >and  robbing  plantations — 
which  served  oq^y  to  distress  q.  few  individuals,  and  to  increase  the  de- 
testation iawl!i«h  hewaSbh^  through  the  country.  At  length,  his 
wrdchH%llowcf9;  wearied  with  their  miserable  coiuiition,  were  sent  to 

irgrorida*  •    • 

As  the  war  became  more  seqpus,  the  convention  deemed  it  nccessa^ 
tobifitfreay  the  miiAbcr  of  regular  regiments  from  two  to  nine,  which 
were  ailcr^'ards  taken  into  tl^pcoiitinental  service. 
'    !■  North  CarQlnfti,  Goycmor  Maijin,  though  obliged  to  take  refuge 
on  board  a  ship^of  war,  in  Cape^Fear  river,  indulged  the  hope  pf  being 

'.able  to  reduce  diat  ebloHy.        ^ 

*  tAybodv  of  ignorant  and  disorderly  men  on  the  western  frontier,  styl- 
iiig4hemselves  regu!a(orsy'lia<i  attempted iby  arms,  some  time  before  the 
6xj|ting%^,  to^cootrolumd  i^  the  adminiitration  of  justice.  Ailer 
fiiiling  in  this  attempt,  tney  i)^amo  as  hostile  to  the  qpIonial|»as  they 
had  becii  to  the  royal  govciiuncnt«» 

TThe  provindD  abo  contained  many  families  wb9  had  lately  emigrated 
from  the  highlftnds  of  Scotland;  and  who,  retaining  their  tittachment  to 
the  place  of  their  nimvity,  transferred  it  to  the  government  under  which 

.  th^  had  been  bred.  From  the  union  of  tlicse  parties,  Governor  Martin 
entertained  sai^ine  hopes  of  making  a  successful  struggle  for  K^orth 
Oardina.  His  confidence  was  increased  by  the  assurances  he  had  re- 
oeivedy  that%  considerable  land  and  naval  armament  was  destined  for 
the  southern  colonies  v    >. 

To  prepare  for  co-operating'  with  this  force,  should  it  arrive ;  or,  in 
any»event,  to  make  an  effort  to^give  the  ascendancy  in  North  Carolina 
to  thQ  royal  cause,  he- sent -several  commissions  to  the  leaders  of  the 
higMlui^rs,  for  raisiri'g  ^d  commanding  regiments ;  and  granted  one 
to  a  Mr.  M*Donald,  their  "chiefj' to  act  as  their  general.  He  also  sent 
thftmi  a  proclamation,  to  be.  used  on  a  proper  occasion,  commanding  all 
persons,  on  their  allegiances  to  repair  to  the  loyal  standard.  ^This  was 
erected  by  General  M'Donj^ld  at  Cross  Creek,  about  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  nearly  fifteen  hundred  men  arranged  themselves  under  it. 

Upon  the  first  advice  that  the  loyalists  were  assembling,  Brigadier 
General  itoare  inarched  at  lh«  bead  of  a  provincial  regiment,  with  such 
militia  as  he  could  suddenly  collect,  and  some  pieces  o£  can- 
non,'and  took  a  strong,  position  within  a  few  miles  of  them. 
General  McDonald  soon  approached,  and  sent  a  letter  to  Moore,  enclosing 
_,  the  Goyemor's  proclamation,  and  recommending  to  him  and 

his  party  to  join  the  King's  standard  by  a  given  hour  the  next 

*  Virgima  Gazette. 
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day.  The  negotiation  was  protracted  by  Moore,  in  the  hope  that  the 
numerous  bodies  of  militia  who  were  advancing  to  join  him,  would  soon 
enable  him  to  surround  his  adversary-  M'Donald,  at  length,  penseived 
his  danger,  and,  suddenly  decamping,  eiMleavoure^by  forced  marches 
to  extricate  himself  from  it,  and  join  Go^mor  Martin  and  Lord  William 
Campbell,  who  were  encouraged  to  commence  active  operations  l^  the 
arrival  of  Grcncral  Clinton 'in  the  colony.  '* 

The  provincial  parties,  however,  were  so  alert  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  that  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  engaging  Colonels 
Caswell  and  Lillington,  Yirho,  with  about  ope  thousand  minute-men  and 
militia,  had  entrenched  themselves  directly  in  bis  front,  at  a  place  called 
Moore's  Creek  Bridge.  The  royalists  were  groatl^tsiqperior  in  j^umberj 
but  were  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  ottnpelled  to  cross  the  bridge, 
the  planks  of  which  were  partly  taken  up,  in  the  face  of  the  intrench- 
ments  occupied  ^y  the  provindals.  They  commenced  the  attack  how-  ^ 
ever  with  great  spirit;  but  Colonel  M^h^fj^  who -commanded  them,  in 
consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  McDonald,  an^^saveial  others  of  their 
bravest  offiqers  and  men,  having  SRen  in  the  lirst  <Kiset,  thekr  courage, 
deserted  them,  and  Uiey  fled  in  great  disorder,  leaving  bq^d  them  thfo 
general  and  several  others  of  their  leaders,^ho  fell  into  the  hands  oNoe 
provincials.*  •  ^ 

This  victory  was  of  eminent  service  to  the  American  cause  in  North 
Carolina.  It  broke  the  spirits  of  a  great  body  of  men,  who  would  Jyive 
constituted  a  formidable-  reinforcement  to  an  invading  army;  increasea 
the  confietence  of  the  provincials  in  themselves,  and  attached  to  t^jem  the 
timid  and  wavering,  who  form  a  large  portion  of  every  community. 

General  Clinton,  who  was  to  cotnmand  in  the  south,  had  lefAioStqn 
with  a  force  too  inconsiderable  to  attempt  aii^  thing  until*  he  should  be 
reinforced  by  the  troops  expected  from  Europe,    ^fft^  parting  witlk 
Governor  Tryon  in  New  York,  he  had  proceeded  tcj^Virgiirih,  wheie  he 
passed  a  few  days  with  Lord  Dunmore;  but  finding  himself  too  weak  to 
efieet  any  thing  in  that  province,  he  repaired  to  Nordl  Carolina,  and  re- 
mained wit||i  Governor  Martin  until  the  arrival  of  Sir  Pe^  Parker. 
Fortunately  for  th^  province^e  unsuccessful  insitfrection  of  McDonald 
haft  previously  broken  the  strength  ind  spixits  of  th^jpYaiirts>  anji'  de- 
prived them  of  their  most  aftive  chiefej  in  con8e4ued6e.'Htf  <^ 
which,  the  operations  which  had  been  meditated  againstrlQirti 
Carolina  were  deferred*    Clinton  oontinued  in  Cape  F<q^until.near  the 
end  of  May,  when,  hearing  nothing  certain  from  Geneml  Howe,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  an  attempt  on  the  capital  of  South  Carolina. 

*  Annual  Regiiter— Qoidon—Ramiajv-OazeCte. 
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Etrly  in  the  month  of  April,  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  state  to 
BIr.  Eden,  the  royal  governor  of  Maryland,  disclosing  the  designs  of 
administration  against  the  soutlicm  colonics,  was  intercepted  in  the 
Chesapeake;  and  thus.  South  Carolina  hocame  apprized  of  the  danger 
\vhich  threatened  its  mctropolis«  Mr.  Rutledge,  a  gentleman  of  vigour 
-and  talents,  who  h^  been  chosen  president  of  that  province  on  the  d]«- 
solution  of  the  regal  government,  adopted  Ihc  most  encigetic  means 
ibr  i^acing  it  in  a  posture  of  defence. 

•  ^In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  British  fleet  came  to  anchor  ofTthe  har« 

hour  of  Charleston.  The  bar  was  dh>ssed  with  some  difficul- 
*  ty ;  afler  whidl,  it  was  determined  to  commence  operations  by 
lil^M^ing  a  fint  on  Sullivan's  island. 

During  t))e  interval  between  passing  the  bar  and  attacking  the  fort, 
the  continental  troops  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  arrived  in  Charlea- 
ton;  and  the  Aij^erican  fbroe  amounted  to  between  five  and  six  thousand 
men,  of  whom  two  tllousiDid  five  hundred  were  regulars.  This  anny 
waa  commanded  by^Creocral  Lee,  whose  fortune  it  had  been  to  meet 
Qcneral  Clinton  at  New  York,  in'  Virginia,  and  ill  North  Carolina. 
YlBwing  with  a  military  eye  thv  situation  of  the  fbst  entrusted  to  his 
eaie,  Lee  was  disinclined  toihazard  his  army  by  engaging  it  deeply  in 
the  defence  of  the  town;  but  the  solicitude  of  the  South  Carolinians  to 
preserve  their  capital,  aided  by  his  confide|ice  in  his  own  vigilance,  pre- 
w3id  over  a  caution  ^khich  was  thought  extreme,  and  determined  him 
*to  attempt  t^  maintaincsthe  place. 

TwQ  regular  regiments  of  South  Carolina,  commanded  by  Colonels 
Gadsden  and  Moultrie,  garrisoned  fort  Johnson  and  fort  Moultrie.  About 
five  fadkidred  regulars,  and  three  hundred  militia  under  Colonel  Thomp- 
son, were  stationed  in  sqjpie  works  wliich  had  been  thrown  up  on  the 
-north-castem  eztiemity  (^  Sullivan's  island ;  and  the  remaining  troops 
wero  arranged  on^Eliadrell's  Point,  «Ad  along  the  ba^in  firont  of  the 
town.  General  Lee  remained  in  person  with  the  troops  at  Hadrell's 
Fbint,  ki  the  rear  of  Sullivan's  island.  His  position  was  chosen  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  enable  hint  to  observe  and  support  the  operations  in  every 
quarter,  and  especially  to  watch  and  op^bse  any  attempt  of  tl^  enemy 
fo  pass  fix)m  Long  Island  to  the  continent ;  a  movement  of  which  he  seemi 
to  have  been  particularly  apprehensive. 

*  The  British  ships,  afler  taking  their  stations,  commenced  an  incessant 
and  heavy  cannonade  on  the  American  works.  Its  effect,  however,  on 
the  (brt,  vms  not  such  as  had  been  expected.  This  was  attributable  to 
its  form,  and  to  its  materials.  It  was  very  low,  with  merlons  of  great 
thickness ;  and  was  constructed  of  earth,  and  a  species  of  sofl  wood 
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common  in  that  country,  called  the  pahnetto,  which,  on  heing  struck 
with  a  ball,  does  not  splinter,  but  closes  upon  it.  ' 

The  fire  from  the  fort  was  deliberate ;  and,  being  directed  with  skiB, 
did  vast  execution.  The  garrison  united  the  cooi  determined  courage 
of  veterans,  with  the  cnthudiastic  ardour  of  youth.  General  Lee  crossed 
over  in  a  boat,  to  determine  whether  he  should  withdraw  them;  and 
was  enraptured  with  the  ardour  they  displayed.  They  assured  him 
they  would  lose  the  fort  only  with  their  lives  ;  and  the  mortally  wound- 
ed breathed  their  last,  exhorting  their  fellow  soldiers  to  the  most  heroic 
defence  of  the  place. 

The  engagement  continued  until  night.  By  that  time,  tke  ships  were 
in  such  a  condition,  as  to  be  unfit  to  renew  the  action  on  the  ensuing 
day.  The  Bristol  lost  one  hundred  and  eleven  men,  and  the  Experi- 
ment seventy-nine.  Captain  Scott,  of  the  one,  lost  his  arm ;  and  Cap- 
tain Morris,  of  the  other,  was  mortally  wounded.  Lord  Campbell,  late 
Governor  of  the  province,  who  served  as  a  Tolunteer  on  board  one  of 
these  vessels,  was  also  mortally  wounded ;  and  both  ships  were  so  shat- 
tered, as  to  inspire  hopes  that  they  would  be  unabfe  to  repass  the  bar. 
Abouftiine,  they  slipped  their  cables  and  moved  off.  A  few  days  after- 
wards; the  troops  were  re-embarked,  and  all  farther  designs  against  the 
soidhem  colonies  being  for  the  present  relinquished,  the 
squadron  sailed  for  New  York.*  ^ 

The  attack  on  fort  Moultrie  was  supported  by  the  British  seamen  with 
their  accustAncd  bravery ;  and  the  slaughter  on  board  the  ships  was 
uncommonly  great.  The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  Uftlcd  and  wounded^ 
was  only  thirty-five  men. 

Great  and  well  merited  praise  was  bestowed  on  Colonel  Moultrie,  who 
commanded  the  fort,  and  on;^thc  garrison,  for  the  resolution  displayed 
in  defending  it.  Nor  was  the  glory  acquired  on  this  oecasion  confined 
to  them.  All  tiMitroops  that  had  been  stationed  on  the  island  partook 
of  it :  and  the  thanks  of  the  United  Colonies  were  voted  by  congress 
to  General  Lee,  Colonel  Moultrie,  Colonel  Thompson,  and  the  officers 
and  men  under  their  command. 

This  fortunate  event,  for  such  it  may  well  be  termed,  though  not  of 
much  magnitude  in  itself,  was,  like  many  other  sucoesses  attending  the 
American  arms  in  the  coramfencement  of  the  Var,  of  great  importance 
in  its  consequences.  By  impressing  on  the  colonist§  a  conviction  of 
their  ability  to  maintain  the  contest,  it  increased  the  number  of  thosa 

*  Animal  Register— Goxdon—RuM^—Letten  of  Gtenenl  Lee^ 
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tMio  resolved  to  resist  British  authority,  and  assisted  in  paving  the  way 
to  a  d^laration  of  independence. 

'  Even  before  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  it  had  been  foreseen  that  New 
Yorkoiust  become  the  seat  of  war;  and  tliat  most  important  military 
operations  would  be  carried  on  in  that  colony.  The  fortifications  which 
had  been  commenced  for  tlie  defcnae  of  its  capital,  were  indcfatigably 
prosecuted,*  and,  aAcr  the  arrival  of  (rcncral  Washington,  these  works, 
combined  with  those  to  1x3  erected  in  the  passes  through  the  highlands 
up  the  Hudson,  were  the  objects  of  YAb  unremitting  attention. 

^he  difficulty  which  had  been  experienced  in  expelling  the  British 
from  Boston ,4iad  demonstrated  the  hnportance  of  preventing  their  esta- 
'blishmont  in  New  York ;  and  had  contributed  to  tlie  determination  of 
contesting  with  them,  very  seriously,  the  possession  of  that  important 
jdaoe.  The  execution  of  this  detennination,  however,  was  difficult  and 
dangerous.  The  defence  of  New  York,  against  an  enemy  commanding 
the  sea,  requires  an  army  capable  of  meeting  him  in  the  open  field,  and 
oCaxsting  offensively  both  on  Long  and  York  Islands.  Congress  had  not 
aJppted  measures  which  might  raise  such  an  army.  The  Commandep- 
in^chief,  in  his  letters  to  that  body,  had  long  and  earnestly  urged  the 
policy  of  bringing  the  whole  strength  of  the  country  into  regulajr  opera- 
tion. The  government  was  not  inattentive  to  his  rcmonstrlifaiceil ;  but 
many  circumstances  combined  to  prevent  such  a  military  establishment 
as  the  exigency  required. 

The  congress  which  assembled  in  1775,  had  adjourned  ^^with  strong 
hopes  that  the  differences  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies 
would  soon  be  adjusted  to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  When  the  temper 
manifested  both  by  the  king  and  his  parliament  heul  dissipated  these 
hopes,  and  the  immense  preparations  of  Great  Britain  for  war,  evinced 
the  necessity  of  preparations  equally  vigorous  on  the  part  of  America, 
the  resolution  to  make  them  was  finally  taken.  Biity.unacciMomed  to 
the  great  duties  of  conducting  a  war  of  vast  extent,  they  could  not  esti- 
mate rightly  the  value  of  Jhe  means  employed,  nor  calculate  the  efiects 
which  certain  causes  would  produce.  Opinions  of  the  most  pernicious 
tendency  prevailed ;  from  which  they  receded  slowly,  and  from  which 
they  could  be  ultinuitely  forced  only  by  melancholy  experience. 

The  most  fatal  among  these  was  the  theory,  that  an  army  could  be 
created  every  campaign  for  the  purposes  of  that  campaign ;  and  that 
such  temporary  means  would  be  adequate  to  the  defence  of  the  country. 
They  relied  confidently  on  being  able  on  any  emergency,  to  call  out  a 
force  suited  to  the  occasion : — ^they  relied  too  much  on  the  competence 
of  such  a  force  to  the  purposes  of  war,  and  they  depended  too  long  on 
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the  spirit  of  patriotism,  which  was  believed  to  animate  the  mass  of  the 
people.  «4  » 

Under  these  impsessions,  the  determination  to  form  a  permanent  army 
was  too  long  delayed ;  and  the  measures  necessary  to  raise  such  a||^  army 
were  deicrred,  till  their  efficacy  became  doubtful.  It  wa£  not  until  Jua0| 
1770,  that  tJie  representations  of  the  Commander-in-chief  could  obtain  a 
resolution,  directing  soldiers  to  be  enlisted  for  three  years,  and  oflcring 
a  bounty  of  ten  dollars  lo  each  recruit.  The  time  when  this  resolution 
could  certainly  have  been  executed,  had  passed  away.  That  zeal  for 
the  service,  which  was  manifested  in  the  first  moments  of  the  ^\'d^,  had 
long  since  begun  to  abate ;  and  though  the  determination  to  resist  had 
become  more  general,  that  q|jithusiasm  which  pron^pts  individuals  to 
expose  themselves  to  mor§  than  an  equal  share  of  danger  and  hardship, 
was  Yisibl]f  declining.  The  progress  of  these  sentiments  seems  to  have 
been  unexpected ;  and  the  causes  producing  such  effi^cts  appear  not  to 
have  been  perceived.  The  regiments  voted  by  congreBS  were  incom- 
iJeto;  and  that  bounty,  wliich,  if  ofieicd  in  tune,  would  have  ejected  its 
objeq{»  came  too  late  to  fill  them. 

It  was  not  in  numbers  only  that  the  weztknesB  of  the  American  army 
consisted.  In  arms,  ammunition,  tents,  and  clothes,  its  deficiency  was 
such  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  the  great  purposes  of  war,  and  inferior,  in 
all  theqe  respects,  to  the  enemy  which  it  was  destined  to  encounter. 

But,  Bowfivcr  inadequate  to  the  olyect  the  regular  force  might  be,  both 
|hc  government  and  the  Conriimander-in-chief  were  determined  to  defend 
New  York ;  and  congress  passeil  a  resolution  to  reinforce  the  army  with 
tliirteen  thousand  cij^  hundred  militia.  For  the  defence  of  the  middle 
colonics,  and  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  any  attempt  to  land  on  the 
Jersey  shore,  it  was  resolved  to  form 't  flying  camp,  to  be  composed  of  ^ 
ten  thousand  men,  to  be  furnished  by  Penasylvania,  Delaware,  and  Ma- 
ryland. The  militia,  both  of  the  flying  camp  and  of  the  army  at  New 
York,  were  to  be  engaged  to  serve  until  the  first  of  December ;  and  the 
Commander-in-chief  was  empowered  to  call  on  the  neighl)ouring  coldf- 
nies  for  .such  additional  temporary  aids  of  militia,  as  the  exigencies  of  his 
army  might  render  necessary. 

Great  and  embarrassing  as  were  the  difficulties  already  noticed,  they 
were  augmented  by  the  disaffection  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  of  the 
adjacent  islands.  Although  Governor  Tryon  had  found  it  necessary  to 
take  refuge  on  board  some  ships  lying  in  the  harbour,  he  had  been  per^ 
mitted  to  continue  an  open  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants,  which  en- 
abled liim  to  communicate  freely  with  the  royalists ;  and  to  concert  plans 
of  future  co-operation.    This  intercourse  was  broken  off  by  the  arriTal 
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of  the  Cominaiidcr-inH'liief ; — \«'t  ii  plot  >\'ajs  iorinod,  thmuiili  thr  aircncy 
of  the  mayor,  to  rise  in  favour  of  the  British  on  tiicir  landing ;  and,  as 
was  understood^  to  leize  and  deliver  up  General  Washington  himselfl 
This  plot  hod  extended  to  tlic  American  army,  and  even  to  tlio  genci^*8 
guards.  It  was  fortunately  discovered  in  time  to  be  defeated ;  and  wcaoe 
of  the  persons  concerned  were  executed.  About  the  same  time  a  ranjiar 
plot  was  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Albany ;  and  there  tooieia* 
cutions  were  found  necessary. 

Hitherto,  tlic  sole  avowed  object  of  the  war  had  been  a  redress  of 
grievances.  The  utmost  horror  had  been  expressed  at  the  idea  of  at- 
tempting independence ;  and  the  most  anxious  desire  of  re-establishing 
the  union  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  the  two  countries  on  its 
ancient  principles,  was  openly  and  generally  declared.  But  however 
sincere  fliese  declarations  might  have  been  at  the  commencement  of  the 
conflict,  the  operation  of  hostilities  was  infallible.  To  j)rofess  allegiance 
and  respect  for  a  monarcli  with  whom  they  were  at  oiku  war,  was  an 
abBurdity  too  great  to  be  long  continued.  The  human  mind,  when  it 
receives  a  strong  impulse,  does  not,  like  projectiles,  stop  at  the  point  to 
which  the  force  ociginally  applied  may  havo  been  calculated  to  carry  it. 
Various  causes  act  upon  it  in  its  course.  When  the  appeal  was  made  to 
arms,  a  great  majority  of  those  who  guided  the  councih  and  led  t)|p 
forces  of  America,  wished  only  for  a  repeal  of  the  dSts  or  parliament 
which  had  occasioned  their  resistond^  to  the  authority  of  the  crown;  and 
would  have  been  truly  unwilling  to  venture  upon  the  unexploifd  field  o|* 
self-gtvemment.  For  some  time,  prayers  were  offered  for  the  king,  in 
tl^  performance  Qf  divine  service;  and,  in  the  proclamation  of  a  fast  by 
congress,  in  June,  1775,  one  of  the  motives  for  recommending  it,  was,  to 
beseech  tlie  Almighty  "  to  bless  oer  rightful  sovereign  King  George  III. 
and  inspire  him  with  wisdom." 

The  prejudices  in  favour  of  a  connexion  with  England,  and  of  the 
EngKsh  constitution,  gradually,  but  rapidly  yielded  to  republican  princi- 
ples, and  a  desire  for  inde[)cndcnce.  New  strength  was  every  day  added 
to  the  opinions,  that  a  cordial  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain  Iiad  be- 
come impossible ;  that  mutual  confidence  could  never  be  restored ;  that 
reciprocal  jealousy,  suspicion,  and  hate,  would  take  the  place  of  that 
auction,  which  could  alone  render  such  a  connexion  happy  and  benefi- 
cial ;  that  even  the  commercial  dependence  of  America  upon  Britain,  was 
greatly  injurious  to  the  former,  and  that  incalculable  benefits  must  be 
derived  firom  opening  to  themselves  the  markets  of  the  world ;  that  to  be 
governed  by  a  distant  nation  or  sovereign,  unacquainted  with,  and  im- 
mindful  of  their  interests,  would,  even  if  reinstated  in  their  former  situa- 
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tion,  be  an  evil  too  great  to  be  Toltmtarily  bome.  But  Tictory  alooA  ooidd 
restore  them  to  that  situation — and  victory  would  give  them  indepen- 
dence. The  hazard  was  the  same ;  and  since  the  risk  of  every  thing 
was  unavoidable,  the  most  valuable  object  ought,  in  common  justice,  and 
common  prudence,  to  be  the  reward  of  success.  With  such  horror,  too^ 
did  they  view  the  present  war,  as  to  suppose  it  could  not  possibly  receive 
the  support  of  a  free  people.  The  alacrity  therefore  with  which  the 
English  nation  entered  into  it,  was  ascribed  to  a  secret  and  dangerous 
influence,  which  was,  i^ith  rapid  progress,  undermining  the  liberties  and 
the  morals  of  the  mother  countr}' ;  and  which,  it  was  feared,  would  cross 
the  Atlantic,  and  infect  the  principles  of  the  colonists  likewise,  should  the 
ancient  connexion  be  restored.  The  intcTcourse  of  America  with  the 
world,  and  her  own  experience,  had  not  then  been  sufficient  to  teach  her 
the  important  truth,  that  the  many,  as  often  as  the  few,  can  abuse  power, 
and  trample  on  tlie  weak,  without  perceiving  that  they  are  tyrants ;  that 
they  too,  not  unfrequently,  close  their  eyes  against  the  light ;  and  shut 
their  eara  against  the  plainest  evidence,  and  the  most  conclusive  reason- 
ing. 

It  was  also  urged,  with  great  effect,  that  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
foreign  aid  woijAd  be  much  increased  by  holding  out  the  dismemberment 
of  the  British  empire,  to  the  rivals  of  that  nation,  as  an  inducement  to 
engage  in  the  contest. 

American  independence  became  the  general  theme  of  conversation ; 
and  more  and  more  the  general  wish.  The  measures  of  congress  took 
their  complexion  from  the  temper  of  the  people.  Their  proceedings 
against  the  disaflected  became  more  and  more  vigorous ;  their  language 
respecting  the  British  government  was  less  the  language  of  subjects,  and 
better  calculated  to  turn  the  public  attention  towards  congress  and  the 
provincial  assemblies,  as  the  sole  and  ultimate  rulers  of  the  country. 
General  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  were  granted  ;  and  the  American 
ports  were  opened  to  all  nations  and  people,  not  subject  to  the  British 
crown. 

At  length,  a  measure  was  adopted,  which  was  considered  by  congress^ 
and  by  America  in  general,  as  deciding  the  question  of  inde- 
pendence.  Hitherto,  it  had  been  recommended  to  particular 
colonies,  to  establish  temporary  institutions  for  the  conduct  of  their  af^ 
(airs  during  the  existence  of  the  contest;  but  now,  a  resolution  was 
offered,  recommending  generally  to  such  colonies  as  had  not  already 
established  them,  the  adoption  of  governments  adequate  to  the  exigency. 
Mr.  John  Adams,  Mr.  Rutledge,  and  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  all  zeal- 
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oof  advocates  for  independence,  were  appcHnted  a  committee,  to  prqpaie 
a  proper  preamble  to  the  resolution.  The  report  of  these 
geatlcmcn  was  accepted,  and  the  resolution  passed.* 

The  provincial  assemblies  and  conventions  acted  on  this  recommen- 
dation ;  and  governments  were  generally  established.  In  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island,  it  was  deemed  unnecessary  to  make  any  change  in 
their  actual  situation,  bccause»  in  those  colonies,  the  executive,  as  well 
as  the  whole  legislature,  had  always  been  elected  by  themselves  In 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  some  hesitation  was  at  first 
discovered ;  and  the  assemblies  appeared  unwilling  to  take  this  decisive 
step.  Tlie  public  opinion,  however,  was  in  favour  of  it,  and  finally  pre- 
vailed. 

The  several  colonies,  now  contemplating  themselves  as  sovereign 
states,  and  mingling  with  the  arduous  duty  of  providing  means  to  repel 
a  powerful  enemy,  the  important  and  interesting  labour  of  framing 
governments  for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  exhibited  the  novel  spec- 
tacle of  matured  and  enlightened  societies,  uninfluenced  by  external  or 
intamal  force,  devising,  according  to  their  own  judgments,  political  sys- 
tems for  their  own  government. 

With  the  exceptions  already  stated,  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island, 
whose  systems  had  ever  been  in  a  high  degree  democratic,  the  hitherto 
untried  principle  was  adopted,  of  limiting  the  departments  of  govern- 
ment by  a  written  constitution,  prescribing  bounds  not  to  be  transcended 
by  the  legislature  itself. 

The  solid  foundations  of  a  popular  government  were  already  laid  in 
all  the  colonics.  The  institutions  received  from  England  were  admir- 
ably calculated  to  prepare  the  way  for  temperate  and  rational  republics. 
No  hereditary  powers  had  ever  existed ;  and  every  authority  had  been 
derived  cither  from  the  people  or  the  king.  The  crown  being  no  longer 
acknowledged,  the  people  remained  the  only  source  of  legitimate  power. 
The  materials  in  their  possession,  as  well  as  their  habits  of  thuiking, 
were  adapted  only  to  governments  in  all  respects  representative ;  and 
such  governments  were  universally  adopted. 

The  provincial  assemblies,  under  the  influence  of  congress,  took  up 

*  Before  the  vote  on  the  question  of  independence  was  taken,  congress  passed  re- 
colutions,  declaring  that  all  persons  residing  within,  or  passing  through  any  one  of  the 
United  Colonics,  owed  allegiance  to  the  government  thereof;  and  that  any  such  per- 
son who  should  levy  war  against  any  of  the  United  Colonies,  or  adhere  to  the  king 
of  Groat  Britain,  or  other  enemies  of  the  said  colonies,  or  any  of  them,  should  bo 
guilty  of  treason :  and  roconunending  it  to  the  several  legislatures  to  lass  laws  for 
thdr  poniahment. 
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the  question  of  independciiQe ;  and,  in  some  instances,  authorized  their 
representatives  in  the  greaf  national  council,  to  enter  into  foreign  alli- 
ances. Many  declared  themselves  in.  fiivour  of  a  total  and  immediate 
separation  from  Great  Britain;  and  ^vc instructions  to  their  representa- 
tives confbvminj;  to  this  sentiment. 

...  L 

Thus  supported  hy  public  opinion,  congress  determined  to  take  this 

decisive  step ;  and  on  the  7th  of  June,  a  resolution  to  that  effect 
was  ipoyed  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  an^  seconded  by  John 
Adams*  The  resolution  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported  it 
m  the  following  terms.  "  Resolved,  that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be  free  and  independent  states ;  and  that  all  political 
connexion  between  them  cuid  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  to^lly  dissolved." 

This  resolution  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole,  m  which  it 
wli§  debated  on  Saturday  fhp  8th,  and  Monday  the  1 0th  of  June.  It 
appearing  that  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, and  South  Carolina  wers  not  yet  matured  for  the*  measure,  but 
were  fiist  advancing  to  t^t  state,  the  debate  was  adjourned  to  the  first 
of  July,  when  it  was  resume*!.  In  the  mean  time,  a  committee*  was 
appointed  to  prepare  t^jc  declaration  of  independence,  which  was  re- 
ported on  the  28th  of  June,  and  laid  on  the  table.'  On  the  first  of  July 
the  debate  on  the  original  resolution  was  resumed.  The  question  was 
put  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  and  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  the  votes 
of  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Massachusefts,  Rhode  Island,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  against  Penn- 
sylvania and  South  Carolina.  Delaware  was  divided ;  and  the  dele- 
gates from  New  York,  having  declared  their  approlwition  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  their  conviction  that  it  was  approvAi  by  their  constituents  also, 
but  that  their  instructions,  which  had  been  drawn  near  twelve  months 
before,  enjoined  them  to  do  nothing  which  might  iinpcde  reconciliation 
with  the  mother  country,  were  permitted  to  withdraw  from  the  question. 
The  report  of  the  committee  was  put  off  till  the  next  day  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina,  who  expressed  the  opinion  that  his 
colleagues  would  then  concur  in  the  resolution  for  the  sake  of  unanimity. 
The  next  day  South  C€irolina  did  concur  in  it.  The  votes  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Delaware  were  also  changed  by  the  arrival  of  other  mem- 
bers.   Congress  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  declaration  of  independ- 

*  Mr.  Jefferaon,  Mr.  John  Adams,  Mr.  Franklin,  and  Mr.  R.  R.  Livingston.  Mr. 
R.  EL  Lee,  the  mover  of  the  resolution,  had  been  compelled  by  the  Ubiess  of  Mrs. 
Lee  tQ  leave  congress  the  day  on  which  the  committee  was  appointed. 
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enoe.    AAcr  some  amendments*  it  was  approved,  and  signed  by  every 
member  present  except  Mr.  Dickenson.f       ^ 

^  This  declaration  was  immediately  communicated  to  tbc  krmies,  who 
received  it  with  enthusiasm.  It  was  also  proclaimed  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  was^  generally  approved  by  those  who  had  engaged 
in  the  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  British  P&rliament.  Some  few  in- 
dividuals, who  had  been  zealous  supporters  of  all  measures  which  had 
lor  their  object  only  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  in  whose  bosoms 
the  hope  of  accommodation  still  lingered, — either  too  timid  to  meet  the 
arduous  conflict  which  this  measure  rendered  inevitable,  or,  sincerely 
believing  that  tlic  happiness  of  America  would  be  best  consulted  by  pre- 
serving tlicir  political  connexion  with  Great  Britain,  viewed  the  dissolu- 
tion of  that  connexion  with  regret.  Others,  who  afterwards  deserted 
the  American  cause,  attributed  their  delbction  to  this  measure.  It  was 
also  an  unfortunate  truth,  that  in  the  whole  country  between  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Potowmac,  which  was  now  become  the  great  theatre  of 
action,  although  the  majority  was  in  favour  of  independence,  a  formida- 
Ue  minority  existed,  who  not  only  refused  to  act  with  their  countrymen, 
but  were  ready  to  give  to  the  enemy  evcrytud  in  their  power. 

It  can  not,  however,  be  questioned,  that  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence was  wise,  and  well-timed.  The  soundest  policy  required  that  the 
war  should  no  longer  be  a  contest  between  subjects  and  their  acknow- 
ledged sovereign. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  Na  VI. 

t  Mr.  Jeflezson's  Correspondence,  ▼.  L  p.  14. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Lord  |nd  Sir  William  Howe  arrive  before  New  Tork. — Circular  letter  of  4idid 
Howe. — State  of  the  American  Army. — The  British  land  in  force  on  Long 
Island. — Battle  of  Brooklyn. — Evacuation  of  Long  Island.^— Fruitless  negotia- 
tions.— ^New  York  evacuated. — Skirmish  on  the  heights  of  ELaerlem. — Letter  on 
the  state  of  the  army. 

While  congress  was  deliberating  in  Philadelphia  on  the  great  ques- 
tion of  independence,  the  British  fleet  appeared  before  New  York. 

On  evacuating  Boston,  General  Howe  had  retired  to  Halifax ;  where 
he  purposed  to  remain  till  reinforcements  should  arrive  from  England. 
But  the  situation  of  his  army  in  that  place  was  so  uncomfortable,  and 
the  delays  in  the  arrival  of  the  troops  from  Europe  were  so  great,  that 
he  at  length  resolved  to  sail  fdr  New  York,  with  the  forces  already  under 
his  command. 

In  the  latter  end  of  June,  he  arrivdfl  off  Sandy  Hook,  in  the  Grey 
Hound;  and,  on  the  29th  of  that  month,  the  first  division  of  tho  fleet 
from  Halifax  reached  that  place.  The  rear  divisi(»i  soon  followed; 
and  the  troops  were  landed  on  ^taten  ••Island,  on  the  third  and  fourth 
of  July.  They  were  received- with  great  demonstrations  of  joy  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and 
embodied  themselves  under  the  authority  of  the  late  Governor  Tryon, 
for  the  defence  of  the  island.  Strong  asstirances  were  also  received 
from  Long  Island,  and  th(f  neighbouring  parts  of  New  Jersey,  of  the 
favourable  dispositions  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  people  to  the  royal 
cause. 

It  was  foreseen  that  the  provisions  remaining  on  the  small  islands 
about  New  York,  must  fall  into  the  possession  of  the  invading  army, 
and  Greneral  Washington  had  intended  to  remove  them  to  a  place  of 
safety ;  but,  the  existing  state  of  public  opinion  requiring  the  co-opera^ 
tion  of  the  several  committees,  this  measure  of  wise  precaution  could 
not  be  completely  executed ;  and  General  Howe,  on  his  arrival,  obtained 
ample  supplies  for  his  army. 

The  command  of  the  fleet  destined  for  the  American  service  was  in- 
trusted to  Lord  Howe,  the  brother  of  the  general ;  and  they  were  both 
constituted  commissioners  for  restoring  peace  to  the  colonies,  and  grant- 
ing pardons,  with  such  exceptions  as  they  should  think  proper  to  make. 
He  arrived  at  Staten  Island  on  the  twelflh  of  July. 

The  difficulty  of  closing  the  Hudson  against  an  enemy  possessing  a 
powerful  fleet  was  soon  demonstrated.    Two  frigates  passed  the  batteries 
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without  injury,  and  took  a  station  which  enabled  them  to  cut  off  the 
eommunicatipn  by  water,  between  the  army  at  New  York,  and  tha|  at 
Ticonderoga.  An  attempt  to  set  these  frigates  on  fire  failed  in  its  Se- 
dition, and  only  a  tender  was  burnt; — soon  afler  which  these  irefsds 
returned  to  the  fleet*  •  *  ^ 

Lord  Howe' was  not  deterred  by  the  declaration  of  InAspendence  from 
trying  the  influence  of  his  poweft  for  pacification.  He  sent  on 
^  shore,  by  a  flog,  a  circular  letter,^  dated  oflTthe  coast  of  Massa* 
chusetts,  addressed  severally  to  the  late  governors  ui||k  the  crown,  en- 
closing a  declaration,  whi6h  ^  requested  them  to  make  public.  This 
declaration  announced  his  authority  to  grant  pardons  to  any  numbei  or 
description  of  persons,  who,  during  the  tumult  and  disor^rs  of  the  times, 
might 'have  deviated  from  their  just  allegiance,  and  who  might  be  willing, 
by  a  speedy  return  t^  their  duty,  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  royal  fi^our ; 
and  lb  declare  any  colony,  town,{)ort,  or  place,  in  the  peace  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  crown,  and  excepted  from  the  penal  provisions  of  the  act 
of  parliament  prohibiting  all  trade<>and  intercourse  with  the  colonies.  Assu- 
rances were  also  given  that  the  meritorious  services  of  all  persons  who 
should  aid  and  asisist  in  icstonng  public  tranquillity  in  the  colonies,  or 
in  any  parts  thereof,  wouldl)e  (}uly  considered. 

These  papers  were  immediately  transmitted  by  the  Commander-in- 
chic^^to  congress,  who  resolved  that  they  should  "  be  pub- 
*  limbed  in  the  several  gazettes,  that  the  good  people  of  the 
United  States  might  be  informed  of  what  nature  were  the  commissioners, 
and  what  the  terms,  with  the  expectation  of  «rhich,  the  insidious  court  of 
Britain  had  sought  to  amuse  and  disarm  them;  and  that  the  few  who  still 
remained  suq)cndcd  by  a  hope,  founded  either  in  tKe  justice  or  modera- 
tion of  their  late  king,  might  now,  at  length,  be  convinced,  that  the  valour 
alone  of  their  country  is  ft)  save  ifii  liberties." 

About  the  same  time.  Lord  Howe  sent,  with  a  flag,  a  letter  addressed 
to  **  George  Wasliington,  esquire,"  which  the  general  refused  to  receive, 
aa  **  it  did  not  acknowledge  the  public  character  with  which  he  was  in- 
vested by  congress,  and  in  no  other  character  could  he  have  any  inter- 
course with  his  lordship."  In  a  resolution  approving  this  proceeding, 
congress  directed,  "  that  no  letter  or  message  be  received  on  any  occa- 
sion whatever  from  the  enemy,  by  the  Commander-in-chief,  or  others, 
the  commanders  of  the  American  army,  but  such  as  shall  be  directed  to 
them  in  the  characters  they  respectively  sustain." 

The  commissioners  felt  some  difficulty  in  recognimng  either  the  civil 
or  military  character  conferred  on  individuals  by  the  existing  powers  in 
America;  and  yet  it  was  desirable,  either  for  the  purpose  of  c&cting  a 
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pacification,  or,  if  that  should  be  impracticable,  of  increasing  the  divi- 
sions already  existing,  to  open  negotiations,  and  hold  out  the  semblance 
of  restoring  peace.  They  cast  about  for  means  to  evade  this  prelimi- 
nary obstacle  to  any  discussion  of  the  terms  they  were  authorized  to 
propose ;  and,  at  length.  Colonel  Patterson,  adjutant  general  of 
the  British  army,  was  sent  on  shore  by  General  HoWe,  with  a 
letter  directed  to  George  Washington,  &c.  &c.  &c.  He  was  introduced 
to  the  general,  whom  he  addressed  by  the  title  of"  Excellency;"  and, 
afler  the  usual  compliments,  opened  the  subject  of  his  mission,  by  say- 
ing, that  General  Howe  much  regretted  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen 
re^)ecting  the  address  of  the  letters;  that  the  mode  adopted  was  deemed 
consistent  with  propriety,  and  was  founded  on  precedent,  in  cases  of 
ambassadors  and  plenipotentiaries,  where  disputes  or  difficulties  had 
arisen  about  rank ;  that  General  Washington  might  recollect  he  had, 
last  summer,  addressed  a  letter  to  "  the  honourable  William  Howe ;"  that 
Lord,  and  General  Howe,  did  not  mean  to  derogate  from  his  rank,  or 
the  respect  due  to  him,  and  that  they  held  his  person  and  character  in 
the  highest  esteem; — ^but  that  the  direction,  with  the  addition  of  &c.  &c« 
&C.  implied  every  thing  which  ought  to  follow.  Colonel  Patterson  then 
produced  a  letter  which  he  said  was  the  same  tliat  had  been  sent,  and 
which  he  laid  on  the  table. 

The  general  declined  receiving  it,  and  said,  that  a  letter  directed  to  a 
person  in  a  public  character,  should  have  some  description  or  indication 
of  that  character;  otherwise  it  would  be  considered  as  a  mere  private 
letter.  It  was  true  the  etceteras  implied  every  thing,  and  they  also  im- 
plied any  thing ;  that  the  letter  to  General  Howe,  alluded  to,  was  an 
answer  to  one  received  from  him  under  a  like  address ;  which,  having 
been  taken  by  the  officer  on  duty,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  return,  and 
therefore  answered  in  the  same  mode  of  address ;  and  that  he  should 
absolutely  decline  any  letter  relating  to  liis  public  station,  directed  to  him 
as  a  private  person. 

Colonel  Patterson  then  said,  that  General  Howe  would  not  urge  his 
delicacy  farther,  and  repeated  his  assertions  that  no  failure  of  respect 
was  intended. 

After  some  conversation  relative  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners.  Colo- 
nel Patterson  said,  that  the  goodness  and  benevolence  of  the  king  had 
induced  him  to  appoint  Lord  Howe,  and  General  Howe,  his  commis- 
sioners to  accommodate  the  unhappy  dispute  at  present  subsisting :  that 
they  had  great  powers,  and  would  derive  much  pleasure  from  efi^ting 
the  accommodation ;  and  that  he  wished  this  visit  to  be  considered  as 
the  first  advance  towards  so  desirable  an  object. 
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General  Washington  replied,  that  he  was  not  vested  with  any  powen 
on  this  subject ;  but  he  would  observe  that,  so  far  as  he  could  judge  from 
what  had  yet  transpired.  Lord  Howe  and  General  Howe  were  only  em- 
powered to  grant  pardons;  that  those  who  had  committed  no  fault, 
wanted  no  pardon ;  and  that  the  Americans  were  only  defending  what 
they  deemed  their  indubitable  rights.  This,  Colonel  Patterson  said, 
would  open  a  very  wide  field  for  argument :  and,  after  expressing  his 
fears  that  an  adherence  to  forms  might  obstruct  business  of  the  greatest 
moment  and  concern,  he  took  his  leave. 

The  substance  of  this  conversation  was  communicated  to  congress, 
who  directed  its  publication. 

The  reinforcements  to  the  British  army,  of  whom  about  four  hundred 
and  fifly  had  been  captured  by  the  American  cruisers,  were 
^^  now  arriving  daily  from  Europe;  and  General  Howe  had 
alao  been  joined  by  the  troops  from  Charleston.  His  strength  was  esti- 
mated at  twenty-four  thousand  men. 

To  this  army,  alike  formidable  for  its  numbers,  its  discipline,  and  its 
equipments, — aided  in  its  operations  by  a  numerous  fleet,  and  conducted 
by  commanders  of  skill  and  experience,  was  opposed  a  force,  unstable 
in  its  nature, — incapable,  from  its  structure,  of  receiving  discipline, — 
and  inferior  to  its  enemy,  in  numbers,  in  arms,  and  in  every  military 
equipment*  It  consisted,  when  Greneral  Howe  landed  on  Statcn  Island, 
of  ten  thousand  men,  who  were  much  enfeebled  by  sickness.  The  dis- 
eases which  always  afflict  new  troops,  were  increased  by  exposure  to 
the  rain  and  night  air,  without  tents.  At  the  instance  of  the  General, 
some  regiments,  stationed  in  the  different  states,  were  ordered  to  join 
him ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  requisitions  of  men  to  serve  until  Decem- 
ber— requisitions  not  yet  complied  with — the  neighbouring  militia  were 
called  into  service  for  the  exigency  of  the  moment.  Yet,  in  a  letter 
written  to  congress  on  the  8th  of  August,  ho  stated  that  "  for  the  several 
posts  on  New  York,  Long,  and  Governor's  laland,  and  Paulus  Hook, 
the  army  consisted  of  only  seventeen  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  men,  of  whom  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight  were 
sick ;  and  that,  to  repel  an  immediate  attack,  he  could  count  certainly 
on  no  other  addition  to  his  numbers,  than  a  battalion  from  Maryland 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Smallwood."  This  force  was  rendered 
the  more  inadequate  to  its  objects  by  being  necessarily  divided  for  tho 
defence  of  posts,  some  of  which  were  fifteen  miles  distant  from  others, 
with  navigable  waters  between  them. 

"  These  things,"  continued  tho  letter,  "  are  melancholy,  but  they  are 
nevertheless  true.    I  hope  for  better.    Under  every  disadvantage,  my 
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utmost  exertions  shall  be  employed  to  bring  about  the  great  end  we  6ave 
in  view ;  and,  96  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  professions  and  apparent 
dispositions  of  my  troops,  I  shall  have  their  support.  Tne  ^^periority 
o£  the  enemy,  and  the  expected  attack^  do -not  fieem  to  have  depn^ssed 
their  spirits.  These  consideirations  lead  me  to^thinlUhat  though  the  ap- 
peal may  not  terminate  so  happily  as  I  oqju14  I)^)  yet  the  enemy  will 
Qot  succeed  in  their  views  with<Sut  considerable  loss.  Any  advantage 
they  may  gain,  I  trust  will  tost  them  dear.'* 

Soon  after  this  letter,  the  army  was  Kinforced  by  Smallwood's  fegi- 
mcjht,  and  by  two  re^ments  from  Pfennsylvania,  with  a  body  of  New 
Eogland  and  Neii\^  York,  militia,  Vhi^b  incieased  it  to  twenty-seven 
thousand  men,  of  whom  one  fourth  JUjopre  ^]c\» 

A  part  of  the  army  was  stationed  on- Long  Island,  under  tfkc  command 
of  Major  General  Sullivan.  The  residue  occtipied  di^rcnt  stations  on 
York  Island,  except  two  small  detachments,  one  on  Governor's  Island, 
and  the  other  at  Paulus  Hook ;  and  except  a  part  of  the  New  York 
militia  under  General  Clinton,  who  were  stationed  on  the  Sound,  towards 
New  Rochelle,  and  about  East  and  West  Chester,  in  order  to  oppose 
any  sudden  attempt  which  might  be  made  to  land  above  Kingsbridge, 
and  cut  off  the  communication  with  the  country. 

Expecting  daily  to  be  attacked,  and  believing  that  tHe  influence  of  the 
first  battle  would  be  considerable,  the  Commander-in-chief  employed 
every  expedient  which  might  act  upon  that  enthusiastic  love  of  liberty, 
that  indignation  against  the  invaders  of  their  country,  and  that  native 
courage,  which  were  believed  to  animate  the  bosoms  of  his  soldiers ;  and 
which  were  relied  on  as  substitutes  for  discipline  and  expe- 
rience. "The  time,"  say  his  orders  issued  soon  aflcr  the 
arrival  of  General  Howe,  "  is  now  near  at  hand,  which  must  determine 
whether  Americans  are  to  be  freemen  or  slaves ;  whether  they  are  to 
have  any  property  they  can  call  their  own ;  whether  their  houses  and 
fitrms  are  to  be  pillaged  and  destroyed,  and  themselves  consigned  to  a 
state  of  wretchedness  from  which  no  human  efTorts  will  deliver  them. 
The  fate  of  unborn  millions  will  now  depend,  under  God,  on  the  courage 
and  conduct  of  this  army.  Our  cruel  and  unrelenting  enemy  leaves  us 
only  the  choice  of  a  brave  resistance,  or  the  most  abject  submission. 
We  have  therefore  to  resolve  to  conquer  or  to  die.  Our  own,  our 
country's  honour,  call  upon  us  for  a  vigorous  and  manly  exertion ;  and 
if  we  now  shamefully  fail,  we  shall  become  infamous  to  the  whole  world. 
Let  us  then  rely  on  the  goodness  of  our  cause,  and  the  aid  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  in  whose  hands  victory  is,  to  animate  and  encourage  us 
to  great  and  noble  actions.    The  eyes  of  all  our  countrymen  are  now 
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Vft0  OS,  Ojid  ws  shall  hs^  their  blwwjnjpi  and  praiies,  if  b^ipaly  ifc 

«c  iho  iusduiiit'nis  of  saving  ilifin  Ijcira  the  tyranny  mediiaicd  ggaintt 
them.  Let  lis  thcrcCirc  animiitc  aiid  encourage  each  dtlicr,  a^dihow 
the  whojG  world  thai  a  freemaji  iontending  for  liberty,  oii^ris  Owil 
groUiiil,  is  siipvrio^  lo  aiiy.sluvisli  mercenary  on  earth." 

To  Ihe  odicers,  lie  rtcpiiiRi|3nded  coolness  in  time  of  action;  aailia 
tho^^olJierst  Btricl  alleatjui]  otid  obedJsucc,  with  it  bcoDinitig  &naaem 
and  Bpiril. 

,  'B^ksffiirDd  them  that  any  ojficcr,  soldier,  or  cofpe,  distinguished  by 
tmj  acts  of  cittraordinary  Lravcr^-,*  sjioiild  most  cffrtalaly  meet  with  no- 
tin  Kid  rewards; ;  whilst,  un  Ihc  bthcr  hund,  tl^we  wlio  should  fial  in  the 
pei^miancc  of  tlidr  duly,  would  aa^certainly  Je  ^jpoaed  and  punishoa. 

Whilst  prtiparHijoiia  were  mpki^lg  for  the  tipActed  cngBgement,'  Intel- 
ligcuce  waa.  rw^ived  of  the  repulse  of  the  Britiab  equajiitni 
^^  whiob  had  attacked  fiot-Moultrie.  The  ComnJuidCT-iu-flii^ 
amiled  tumsel^of  the  occasion  of  communicating  this  sttccesa  to  his  army, 
IQ  add  a  spirit  of  emulation  to  the  otlKr  motives  which  shoLld  imp^  than 
to  manly  exertions.  ■•This  glorious  example  of  our  troc^,"  he  scud,^ 
"ifl)^  the  like  circumstances  with  cnrselves,  the  General  hopes,  mil 
ammato  every  officer  and  soldier  to  imitate,  end  even  to  ont-do  them, 
irtien  the  enemy  #hMll  moke  the  same  attempt  on  us.  With  such  a  bright 
flsmpli^beibreusofwhat  conbc  done  J)y  brave  men  fighting  in  defence 
of  their  Vxmtry,  wo  sh^Il  be  loaded  with  a  double  share  of  shame  and 
ia&ihy,  if  we  do  not  acquit  ourselves  with  courage,  and  maniieat  a  de- 
tennined  resolution  to  Conquer  or  die." 

As  the  crisis  approached,  his  anxiety  increased.  Endeavouring  to 
bnethe  into  his  army  his  own  spirit,  and  lo  give  them  hia  own  feeling, 
be  thus  addressed  them.  "The  enemy's  whole  reinforcement  is  now 
arrived ;  so  that  an  attack  must,  and  will  soon  be  made.  The  General, 
therefore,  again  repeats  his  earnest  request  that  every  officer  and  soldier 
will  have  his  arms  and  ammunition  in  good  order;  keep  within  his 
quarters  and  encampments  as  far  as  possible ;  be  ready  for  action  at  a 
moment's  call ;  and  when  called  to  it,  remember,  that  liberty,  property, 
life,  and  honour,  arc  all  at  stake  j  that  upon  their  courage  and  conduct, 
rest  the  hopes  of  tlicir  bleeding  and  insulted  country ;  that  their  wives, 
childrrai,  and  parents,  expect  eafbty  from  them  only ;  and  that  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  heaven  will  crown  with  success  so  just  a 
cause. 

"  The  enemy  will  endeavour  to  intimidate  by  show  and  appearonoe ; 
but  remember,  they  have  been  repulsed  on  various  occasions  by  a  few 
brave  Amraicans ;  their  cause  is  bad ;  and  iff^ipoaed  with  finnneas  and 
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coolness  on  their,  firait  onset,  with  our  advantage  of  works,  and  know- 
Mge  of  the  greiond,  the  victory  ns  most  assuredly  ours.  Every  good 
soldier  will  be  sifentAiid  attentive,  wait  for  orders,  and  reserve  his  fire 
until  he  is  sure  of  doing  execitfbn ;  W  this  the  officers  are  to  be  parti- 
cularly careful.'*     ■  ' 

Hfe  dhfected  explicitly  that  any  soldier  who  should  attempt  to  conceal 
himself,  or  retreat  without  orders,  should  instantly  be.v^hot  down;  'cgid 
solemnly  pit»ms^  to  notice  and  reward  thbse  who  should  distinguish 
themselves*  Thus  did  he,  by  infusing  th^se  sentim^ts  which  would 
stimulate  to  the  greatest  individual  exertion,  into  every  bosom,  endea- 
vour to  compensate  for  the  want  of  arras,  of  discipline,  and  of  numberil. 

As  the  defence  of  Long  Island  was  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
New  York,  a  brigade  had  been  stationed  at  Brooklyn,  a  post  capable 
of  being  maintained  for  a  considerable  time.  An  extensive  camp  had 
been  marked  out  and  fortified  at  the  same  place.  Brookl}^  is  a  villa^jb 
on  a  small  peninscda  made  by  East  river,  the  Bay,  and  Gowan's  Cove. 
The  encampment  froMed  the  main  land  of  the  island,  and  the  woiip 
stretched  quite  acros^  'the  peninsula, 'from  Whaaleb<^;ht  Bay  in  the  EeSet 
river  on  the  lefl,  to  a  deep  marsh  on  a  creek  emptying  into  Gowitn's 
Cove,  on  the  right.-  The?ear  was  covered  and  defended  against  an  at- 
tack from  the  ships,  by  strong  batteries  on  Red  Hook  and  on  Governor's 
Island,  which  in  tt  ^leat  measure  commanded  that  part  of  the  bay,  and 
by  othfer  batteries  on  East  river,  which  kept  open  the  communication 
with  York  Island.  In  front  of.  the  camp  was  a  range  of  hills  covered 
with  thick  woods,  which  extended  from  east  to  west  nearly  the  length 
of  the  island,  and  across  which  were  three  different  roads  leading  to 
Brooklyn  ferry.  These  hills,  though  steep,  are  every  where  passable 
by  infantry. 

The  movements  of  Greneral  Howe  indicating  an  intention  to  make  his 
first  attack  on  Long  Island,  General  Sullivan  was  strongly  reinforced. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second,  the  principal  part 
of  the  British  army,  under  the  command  of  Greneral  Clinton,  ^^ 
landed  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  fleet,  £uid  extended  from  the  ferry 
at  the  Narrows,  through  Utrecht  £uid  Gravesend,  to  the  village  of  Flat- 
land.* 

Confident  that  an  engagement  must  soon  take  place.  General  Wash- 
ington  made  still  another  effort  to  inspire  his  troops  with  the  most  deter- 
mined courage.    "  The  enemy,"  said  he,  in  addressing  them, 
^'  have  now  landed  on  Long  Island,  and  the  hour  is  fast  ap- 
proaching, on  which  the  honour  and  success  of  this  army,  and  the  safety 

*  General  Howe's  letter. 
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oCoiirbleeSiiig<3oiiiitrj€lqiend.  ^R&moDbpr^oBi^^pA'mMentibm 
ypL «»  flQemen,  fighting  for  the  bteaiuigs  6f  liliiiii(y''^il  AtpntfjM 
he  y<wr  portion  and  that  of  your  puiteritj»  if  ywi  ttMtfltoqtAydiiyaBlyei 
Ilka  then."  Ho  repeated'  his  inrikofte'fA^fctii^  tfadr  cbttd^  Sn 
afetiony  and  coiieIude4  with  the  mod  aniirit^g  and 'encouraging  eibor^ 
tatuiis.  *  .^*'      .--<    ■ 

Major  Genenil  Ihitnammts  now  directed  to  take  command  at  Brook 

A     Qjll^^'^^  ^  reiiAsToement  of  ibc  r^imenlliT  fmd   he  waa 

^^'..    ^  charged  most  ea^goestly  hy  1h0  Odmmalider-ih^hief,  to  be  in 

oomtaill  readiness  for  an  attack,  and  to*gi]ard  the  woods  betwedti  tho 

't#«i  cainps  with  his  best  troops.  ' 

iSeneral  WeAhingteii  had  passed  the  day%t  Brooklyn,  making  ar- 

•      rtmgemants'^lbr^the  approaching  action;  and,  at  night, had 

^^^  "retunied  to  NewYoA. 

•*l|ie  Hessians  mider  General  ,I)e  Hbister  composed^be  centre  dt  the 
army  at  Flflftbush;  Majdr  General  Gram  benmmnded  flie  left 
which  "ext^adedto  the  Qoast,  and  the  grMbr  part  of  the  British 
■  onder  Geneoral  GliBton;  £tarl  Krcytmd  IJSrd  Cornwidlis  turned 
the  right,  and  approached  lfae%pp6aite  cqps^of  Flatland.* 
Tie  two  armies  werS  now  separated  from'eadi  pther  by  thb  range  of 
hiDi  akeady  mentioned*  The  British  centre  at.Flatbidh  was  scarcely 
finr  mBee  distant  fi?om  tho^  American  lines  at  Bfstidyn;  and  a  direct 
vsad  led  terosB  the  heights  from  therone  to  the  otherJ  Another  road, 
nc^ier  noore  drcnitoiis  than  the  first^kU -from  Flatbu^i  by  the  way  of 
BUfbrd,  a  small  village  on'  the  Broo^^br  sidoof  th^  hilku  Tharight 
iod  left  wings  of  the  British  army  were  nearly  equi-diflrtant  from  the 
fllpm  in  im  works,  and  about  five  or  six  miles  firom  them.  The  road 
fctuBng  from  the  Narrows  along  the  coast,  and  by  the  way  of  Gowan's 
CovBy  afibrded  the  most  direct  route  to  their  left;  and  their  right  might 
eUbarretumby  the  way  of  Flatbush  and  unite  vnth  the  centre,  or  take  a 
mdre  circuitow  course,  and  enter  a  road  leading  from  Jamak»  to  Bed- 
ford. These  several  roads  unite  between  Bedford  and  Broddyn,  a  sijiall 
distance  in  firont  of  the  American  lines. 

The  direct  road  firom  Flatbush  to  Brooklyn  was  defended  by  a  fort 
which  the  Americans  had  constructed  in  the  hills;  and  the  coast 
and  Bedford  roads  were  guarded  by  detachments  posted  oa  the  hills 
within  view  of  the  British  camp.  liight  parties  of  vdunteers  were  di- 
rected to  patrol  on  the  road  leading  firom  Jamaica  to  Bedford;  about  two 
miles  from  which,  near  Flatbush,  Cc^onel  Bfiles  of  Pennsylvania  was 
stationed  with  a  regiment  of  riflemen*    The  convention  of  New  Yoric 

*  Genonl  HowePa  biter. 
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had  ordered  General  Woodhull,  with  the  militia  of  Lcmg  Island,  to  take 
poet  on  the  high  grounds,  as  near  the  enemy  as  possible ;  but  he  remained 
at  Jamaica,  and  seemed  scarcely  to  suppose  himself  under  the  control 
of  the  regular  officer  commanding  on'the  island. 

About  nine  at  night,  General  Clinton  silently  drew  off  the  van  of  the 
British  army  across  the  country,  in  order  to  seize  a  pass  in  the  heights, 
about  three  miles  east  of  Bedford,  on  the  Jamaica  road.  In 
the  nK)ming,  about  two  hours  before  day-break,  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  pass,  his  patrols  fell  in  with  and  captured  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can parties,  which  had  been  stationed  on  this  road*  lieaming  from  his 
prisoners  that  the  pass  was  unoccupied,  General  Clinton  immediately 
seized  it;  and,  on  the  appearance  of  day,  the  whole  column  passed  the 
heights,  and  advanced  into  the  level  country  between  them  and  Brook- 
lyn.* 

Before  Clinton 'had  secured  the  paisses  on  the  road  fromjamaica^ 
General  Grant  advanced  along  the  coast  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing, 
with  ten  pieces  of  cannon.  As  his  first  object  was  to  draw  the  attentioo 
of  the  Americans  from  their  lefl;  he  moved  slowly,  skirmishing  as  he 
advanced  with  the  light  parties  st^oned  on  that  road.*  ' 

This  movement  was  soon  communicated  to  General  Putnam,  who  re- 
inforced the  parties  which  had  been  advanced  in  front ;  and,  as  General 
Grant  continued  to  gain  ground,  still  stronger  detachments  were  employed 
in  this  service*  •  About  three  in  the  morning.  Brigadier  General  Lord 
Stirling  was  directed  to  meet  the  enemy,  with  the  two  nearest  reginienlB» 
on  the  road  leading  firc»n  the  Narrows.  Major  General  Sullivan,  who 
commanded  all  the  troops  without  the  lines,  advanced  at  the  head  of  a 
strong  detachment  on  the  road  leading  directly  to  Flatbush;  while  aa- 
other  detachment  occupied  the  heights  between  that  place  and  Bedford* 

About  the  break  of  day.  Lord  Stirling  reached  the  summit  of  the  hillB, 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  troops  which  had  been  already  engaged^ 
and  were  retiring  slowly  before  the  enemy,  who  almost  immediately  ap>  . 
peered  in  sight.  A  warm  cannonade  was  commenced  on  both  sides, 
which  continued  for  several  hours ;  and  some  sharp,  but  not  very  close 
ddrmishing  took  place  between  the  infantry.  Lord  Stirling,  being 
anxious  only  to  defend  the  pass  he  guarded,  could  not  descend  in  force 
from  the  heights ;  and  Greneral  Grant  did  not  wish  to  drive  him  from 
them  until  that  part  of  the  plan,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  should  be  executed. 

In  the  centre.  General  De  Ileister,  soon  aflcr  daylight,  began  to  can- 

*  General  Howe^s  letter. 
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nonade  thetroops  under  .General  SulHvan;  butjdid  not  mmrhernkS^ 
gnxmd  at  Elatbiish,  until  (he  Britisfi  right  had  apprcmSULthe^lift^iid 
vaar  of  the  American  line.  In  the  mean  time,  iax>vder  t&e  more  efleo 
toally  to  draw  their  attention  fit»Ahe  piunt  wherQ  the  grand  attack  was 
flktended,  the  fleet  was  put  in  motio%  ajM  a  heavy  #*«nfwwmilft  ^^^oa  oom- 
afaiioedQi!itlie.batte/)ratRedHook.^   *  ^  ^ 

^v  ^.  About  half  pa«t  eight,  die  British  right  hi|ving  th^  reached  Bedfoid, 
Hp  \  lb  the  rear  of  Sullivan's  left,  General  pe  Heister  ordered  C!olonel  Do- 
^'....  /^^Mp's  corps  toltdvance  to  the  attaq^  of  the  hill;  following,  himself,  with 
the  oeyitre  of  the*anny.  The  approach  of  Clinton  was  now  discovered 
by  the  American  left,  which;  immediatdy  endeavoured  to  regain  the 
camp^at  Brooklyn.  While  retiring  from  the  woods  by  iegiment0,4hey 
eHooWered  the  front  of  the  British.  About  the  same  time,  the  Hessians 
adfanoed  firom  Flatbush,  against  that  part  of  the  detachmint  which  oo- 
cfaied  t^  direct  road  to  Brooklyn.*  Here,  GeneiU  Sullivan  oem-. 
vttded  in  person ;  but  he  finmd  it  difficult  to  keep  his  troopqi^logiiher 
Igig  enpuch  to  sustain  the  first  attack.  The  firing  heard  toWMds  Bed- 
Aid  had  disclosed  the  akiming  fact,  that  the  Britiirii  ha^  turned  their'* 
lefl  flank,  and  #ere  getting  complete||r  into  their  rear.  ,  Perceiving  at 
onoe  the  flill  danger -of  their  situation,  they  sought  to  escape  it  by  rc- 
pfwiHg  the  camp  with  theAitmost  possible  c^erity.  The  sudden  rout 
of  ttis  Im^  enabled  De  Heister  to  detach  a  pa^  of  his  force  against 
Aoaa  nV  irare  engaged  near  Bedford.  In  that  quartet,  too,  the  Amc- 
lifMM  irere  bn^en,  and  driven  back  into  the  woods ;  and  the  front  of 
die  column  led  by  General  Clinton,  continuing  "to^  move  forward,  inter- 
cepted and  engaged  those  who  were  retreating  along  the  direct  road 
fi!<ran  Flatbush.  Thus  attacked  both  in  front  and  rear,  and  alternately 
driven  by  the  British  on  the  Hessians,  and  by  the  Hessians  back  again 
on  the  British,  a  succession  of  skirmishes  took  place  in  the  woods,  in  the 
course  of  which,  some  parts  of  corps,  forced  their  way  through  the 
enemy,  and  regained  the  lines  of  Brooklyn,  and  several  individuals 
saved  themselves  under  cover  of  the  woods ;  but  a  great  proportion  of 
the  detachment  was  killed  or  taken.  The  fugitives  were  pursued  up  to 
the  American  works ;  and  such  is  represented  to  have  been  the  ardour 
of  the  British  soldiers,  that  it  required  the  authority  of  their  cautious 
commander  to  prevent  an  immediate  assault 

The  fire  towards  Brooklyn  gave  the  first  intimation  to  the  American 
right,  that  the  enemy  had  gained  their  rear.  Lord  Stirling  perceived 
the  danger,  and  that  he  could  only  escape  it  by  retreating  instantly 
across  the  creek.    This  movement  was  immediately  directed ;  and,  to 

*  Genend  Howe**  Loiter. 
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aecur^.ity  his  lordship  determined  to  attack,  in  person,  a  British  corps 
under  Lord  Comwallis,  stationed  at  a  houso  rather  above  the  place  at 
which  he  intended  to  cross  the  creek.  About  four  hundred  men  of 
Smallwood's  regiment  were  drawn  out  for  this  purpose,  and  the  attack 
was  made  with  great  spirit.  This  small  corps  was  brought  up  several 
times  to  the  charge ;  and  Lord  Stirling  stated  that  he  was  on  the  point 
of  dislodging  Lord  Comwallis  from  his  post ;  but  the  force  in  his  front 
increasing,  and  General  Grant  also  advancing  on  his  rear,  the  brav6 
men  he  commanded  were  no  longer  able  to  opixvse  tlie  superior  numbers 
wliich  assailed  them  on  every  quarter ;  and  those  who  survived  were, 
with  their  General,  made  prisoners  of  war.  'hua  attempt,  though  un- 
successful, gave  an  opportunity  to  a  large  part  of  the  detachment  to  ^vc 
themselves  by  crossing  the  creek. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  American  army  in  this  battle  could  not  bo 
accurately  ascertained  by  either  party.  Numbers  were  supi>ose4,to 
have  been  drowned  in  tho  creek,  or  suffocated  in  tlic  marsh,  whose 
bodies  were  never  found ;  and  exact  accounts  fwmfiio  militia  arc  3el- 
dom  to  be  obtained,  as  the  list  of  the  missing  is  always  swelled  by  those 
who  return  to  their  homes.  General  Washington  did  not  admit  it  to 
exceed  a  thousand  men;  but  in  this  estimate  he  must  have  included  only 
the  regular  troops.  In  tho  letter  written  by  General  Howe,  the  amount 
of  prisoners  is  stated  at  one  thousand  and  ninety-seven ;  anx)Dg  whom 
were  Major  General  Siillivbn,  and  Brigadiers  Lord  Stirling  and  Wood- 
hull,  by  him  named  Udell.  He  computes  the  loss  of  the  Americans  at 
three  thousand  three  hundred  men ;  but  his  computation  Is  probably  ex- 
cessive. He  supposes,  too,  that  the  troops  engaged  on  the  heights, 
amounted  to  ten  thousand;  but  they  could  not  have  much  exceeded 
half  that  number.  His  own  loss,  is  stated  at  twenty-one  ofliccrs,  and 
three  himdred  and  forty-six  privates ;  killed,  wounded,  and  taken. 

As  the  action  became  warm.  General  Washington  passed  over  to  the 
camp  at  Brooklyn,  where  ho  saw,  with  inexpressible  anguish,  the  de- 
struction in  which  his  best  troops  were  involved,  and  from  which  it  was 
impossible  to  extricate  them.  Should  he  attempt  any  thing  in  their 
favour  with  the  men  remaining  within  the  lines,  it  was  probable  the 
camp  itself  would  be  lost,  and  that  whole  division  of  his  army  destroyed. 
Should  he  bring  over  the  remaining  battalions  from  New  York,  he  would 
still  be  inferior  in  point  of  numbers ;  and  his  whole  army,  perhaps  the 
fate  of  his  country,  might  be  staked  on  the  issue  of  a  single  battle  thus 
inauspiciously  commenced.  Compcllod  to  behold  tho  carnage  of  his 
troops,  without  being  able  to  aasist  them,  his  cllbrts  were  directed  to  the 
presenfEtion  of  tliose  which  remained. 
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Believing  the  Americans  to  be  much  stronger  tfaanflijyt  jtar^ft;*!!^ 
ftlity,and  unwilling  to  commit  any  thing  to  hazard, GhliBnlBowoouujS 
no  immediate  attempt  to  force  their  lines.  He  encunped  hiiteiit  of 
them;  and,  on  tl^  twenty-eighth  at  night,  broko  ground  in  form,  ^ritl^ 
ax  hundred  yards  of  a  redoubt  on  the  left. 

In  this  critical  state  oj^  tilings,  General  Washington  determined  to 

witkdraw  ffom  Long  Island.    This  difficult  movement  was  efiectcd  oa 
... 

the  tiight  of  the  twenty-eighth,  with  such  silence,  that  all  the  troops  and 
military  stores,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  provisions,  and  all  the  artil- 
lery, except  such  heavy  pieces  as  could  not  be  drawn  through  the  roads, 
rendered  almost  impassAle  by  tjie  rains  which  had  fallen,  were  carried 
over  in  safety.  Early  next  morning,  the  Biitish  out-posts 
'  perceived  the  rear  guard  crossing  the  Elast  river,  out  of  reach 
o(  their  fire. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  action  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
seveDth,  until  the  AmGrioah  troops  had  crossed  the  East  river  on  the 
morning  of  the  tw;9nty-]}inth,  the  exertions  and  fatigues  of  the  Command- 
er-in-chief were  incessant  Hirougliout  thai  time^  he  never  closed  his 
eyes,  and  wa»  almost  constantly  on  horseback. 

The  manner  in  which  this  critical  operation  was  executed,  and  tho 
cixcuaistances  under  which  it  was  performed,  added  greatly  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  American  general,  in  the  opinion  of  all  military  men.  To 
withdralr,  without  loss,  a  defeated,  dispirited,  and  undisciplined  army 
from  the  Tiew  of  an  experienced  and  able  officer,  and  to  transport  them 
in  safety  across  a  large  river,  while  watched  by  a  numerous  and  vigi- 
lant fleet,  require  talents  of  no  ordinary  kind ;  and  the  retreat  from  Long 
bland  may  justly  be  ranked  among  those  skilful  manoeuvres  which  dis- 
tinguish a  master  in  the  art  of  war. 

The  attempt  to  defend  Long  Island  was  so  perilous  in  itself,  and  so 
disastrous  in  its  issue,  that  it  was  condemned  by  many  at  the  time,  and 
is  yet  represented  as  a  great  error  of  the  Commander-in-chief.  But,  in 
deciding  on  the  wisdom  of  measures,  the  event  will  not  always  lead  to  a 
correct  judgment.  Before  a  just  opinion  can  be  formed,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  previous  state  of  things — ^to  weigh  the  motives  which  in- 
duced the  decision — and  to  compare  the  value  of  the  object,  and  the 
probability  of  securing  it,  with  the  hazards  attending  the  attempt. 

It  was  very  desirable  to  preserve  New  York,  if  practicable ;  or,  if  that 
could  not  be  done,  to  consume  the  campaign  in  the  struggle  for  that 
place.  The  abandonment  of  Long  Island,  besides  giving  the  enemy  se- 
cure and  inunediate  possession  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  country,  would 
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oartainly  fiMalitate  the  suooess  of  his  attempt  upon  New  York.  It  was 
theiefiae  to  be  svoided,  if  possible. 

Hie  impoaBibiiity  of  avoidiDg  it  was  not  evident  until  the  battle  was 
iR>ught«  It  is  true,  that  the  American  force  on  the  island  could  not  have 
been  rendered  equal,  even  in'  point  of  numbers,  to  that  of  the  British ; 
but,  with  the  advantage  of  the  defendble  country  through  which  the 
assailants  were  to  pass,  and  of  a  fortified  camp  which  could  be  attacked 
only  on  one  side,  hopes  might  be  entertained,  without  the  imputation  of 
being  over  sanguine,  of  maintaining  the  position  for  a  considerable  time ; 
and,  ultimately,  of  selling  it  at  a  high  price.  This  opinion  is  supported 
by  the  subsequent  movements  of  General  Howe,  who,  even  afler  the  vic- 
tory of  the  twenty-seventh,  was  unwilling  to  hazard  an  assault  on  the 
American  works,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet ;  but  chose  rather 
to  carry  them  by  regular  approaches.  Nor  would  the  situation  of  the 
troops  on  Long  Island  have  boon  desperate,  even  in  the  event  of  a  con- 
joint attack  by  land  and  water,  before  their  strength  and  spirits  were 
broken  by  the  action  of  the  twenty-seventh.  The  East  river  was  guard- 
ed by  strong  batteries  on  both  sides,  and  the  entrance  into  it  from  the 
bay  was  defended  by  Governor's  Island,  which  was  fortified,  and  in 
which  two  regiments  were  stationed.  The  ships  could  not  lie  in  that 
river,  without  first  silencing  those  batteries— a  work  not  easily  accom- 
plished. The  aid  of  the  fleet,  therefore,  could  be  given  only  at  the 
point  of  time  when  a  storm  of  the  works  should  be  intended;  and  when 
that  should  appear  practicable,  the  troops  might  be  withdrawn  finom  the 
island. 

There  was  then  considerable  hazard  in  maintaining  Long  Island;  but 
not  so  much  as  to  demonstrate  the  propriety  of  relinquishing  a  post  of 
such  great  importance,  without  a  struggle. 

With  more  appearance  of  reason,  the  General  has  been  condemned 
for  not  having  guarded  the  road  which  leads  over  the  hills  from  Jamaica 
to  Bedford. 

The  written  instructions  given  to  the  officer  commanding  on  Long 
Island,  two  days  previous  to  the  action,  directed  that  the  woods  should 
be  well  guarded,  and  the  approach  of  the  enemy  through  them  rendered 
as  difficult  as  possible.  But  his  numbers  were  not  sufficient  to  furnish 
detachments  for  all  the  defiles  through  the  mountains ;  and  if  a  corps, 
capable  of  making  an  effectual  resistance,  had  been  posted  on  this  road, 
and  a  fhint  had  been  made  on  it,  while  the  principal  attack  was  by  the 
direct  road  from  Flatbush,  or  by  that  along  the  coast,  the  events  of  the 
day  would  probably  have  been  not  less  disastrous.  The  columns  march- 
ing directly  from  Flatbush  must,  on  every  reasonable  calculation,  have 
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been  in  possesaon  of  the  plain  in  the  rear  d*  the  detachment  posted  on 
the  road  from  Jamaica,  so  as  to  intercept  its  Threat  to  the  camp.  So 
great  is  the  advantage  of  those  who  attack,  in  being  able  to  choose  the 
point  against  which  to  direcst  their  grand  efibit* 

•  The  most  adviaeahle  plan,  then,  appears  to  have  been,  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  enemy  so  as  to  be  master  of  his  designs ;  to  oppose  with 
a.competent  force  every  attempt  to  seize  the  heights ;  and  to  guard  all 
the  passes  in  suchamanner  as  to  receive  notice  of  his  approach  through 
any  one  of  them,  in  sufficient  time  to  recall  the  troqw  maintaining  the 

others. 

This  plan  was  adopted— and  the  heavy  disasters  of  the  day  are  attri 
butable,  principally,  to  tho  failure  of  those  charged  with  the  execution 
of  that  very  important  part  of  it  which  related  to  the  Jamaica  road.  The 
letter  of  General  Howe  states  that  an  American  patrolling  party  was 
taken  on  this  road ;  and  General  Washington,  in  a  private  and  confiden- 
tial communication  to  a  friend,  says,  "This  misfortune  happened,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  two  detachments  of  our  people  who  were  posted  in  two 
roads  leading  through  a  wood,  to  intercept  the  enemy  in  their  inarch, 
sufiering  a  surprise,  and  making  a  precipitate  retreat.'^ 

•  The  events  of  this  day,  too,  exhibited  a  practical  demonstration  of  a 
radical  defect  in  the  structure  of  the  army.    It  did  not  contain  a  single 
corps  of  cavalry.    That  miscalculating  economy  which  refuses  the 
means  essential  to  the  end,  was  not  sufficiently  relaxed  to  admit  of  so 
expensive  an  establishment.    Had  the  General  been  furnished  with  a 
few  troops  of  light-horse,  to  serve  merely  as  videts,  it  is  probable  that 
the  movement  so  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  day  could  not  have  been 
made  unnoticed.  The  troops  on  the  lines  do  not  appear  to  have  observed 
the  column  which  was  withdrawn,  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-sixth, 
from^latbush  to  Flatland.    Had  this  important  manoeuvre  been  com- 
municated, it  would,  most  probably,  have  turned  tho  attention  of  Gene- 
ral Putnam,  more  particularly,  to  the  Jamaica  road.    It  is  to  the  want 
of  videts,  that  a  failure  to  obtain  this  important  intelligence  is  to  be 
ascribed.    The  necessity  of  changing  the  officer  originally  intrusted 
with  the  command,  was  also  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  which  proba- 
bly contributed  to  the  event  which  happened. 

Whatever  causes  might  have  led  to  this  defeat,  it  gave  a  gloomy  as- 
pect to  tho  afiairs  of  America.  Heretofore,  her  arms  had  been  fre- 
quently successful,  and  her  soldiers  had  always  manifested  a  great  de- 
gree of  intrepidity.  A  confidence  in  themselves,  a  persuasion  of  supe- 
riority over  the  enemy,  arising  from  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  and 
their  early  and  habitual  use  of  fire  arms,  had  been  carefully  encouraged. 
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This  sentiment  had  been  nourished  by  aU  their  eTpRrinnco  preceding 
this  event.  When  they  found  themselves,  by  a  coarse  of  evolutions  in 
which  they  imagined  they  perceived  a  great  superiority  of  military  skill, 
encircled  with  unexpected  dangers,  from  which  no  exertions  could 
tricate  them,  their  confidence  in  themselves  and  in  their  leaders 
greatly  diminished,  and  the  approach  of  the  enemy  inspired  the  a{^ne- 
hensi<»i  that  some  stratagem  was  concealed,  from  which  immoUate 
flight  alone  could  preserve  them. 

In  a  letter  from  General  Washington  to  congress,  the  state  of  the  army 
afler  this  event  was  thus  feelingly  described :  '^  Our  situation 
is  truly  distressing.  The  check  our  detachment  sustained  on 
the  27th  ultimo,  has  dispirited  too  great  a  proportion  of  our  troops,  and 
filled  their  minds  with  apprehension  and  despair.  The  militia,  instead 
of -calling  forth  their  utmost  efforts  to  a  bravo  and  manly  opposition,  in 
order  to  repair  our  losses,  are  dismayed,  intractable,  and  impatient  to 
return.  Great  numbers  of  them  have  gone  off;  in  some  instances,  al- 
most by  whole  regiments ;  in  many,  by  half  ones  and  by  companies,  at 
a  time.  This  circumstance,  of  itself,  independent  of  others,  when  fronted 
by  a  well  appointed  enemy,  superior  in  number  to  our  whole  collected 
force,  would  be  sufficiently  disagreeable ;  but  when  it  is  added,  that  their 
example  has  infected  another  part  of  the  army ;  that  their  want  of  disci- 
pline,  and  refusal  of  abnost  every  kind  of  restraint  and  government,  have 
rendered  a  like  conduct  but  too  common  in  the  whole ;  and  have  pro- 
duced an  entire  disregard  of  that  order  and  subordination  necessary  for 
the  well  doing  of  an  army,  and  which  had  been  before  inculcated  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  our  military  establishment  would  admit  of;  our 
condition  is  still  more  alarming,  and  with  the  deepest  concern  I  am 
obliged  to  confess  my  want  of  confidence  in  the  generality  of  the  troops. 

*'  All  these  circumstances  fully  confirm  the  opinion  I  ever  entertained, 
and  which  I,  more  than  once,  in  my  letters,  took  the  liberty  of  mention- 
ing to  congress,  that  no  dependence  could  be  placed  in  a  militia,  or  other 
troops  than  those  enlisted  and  embodied  for  a  longer  period  than  our 
regulations  have  hitherto  prescribed.  I  am  persuaded,  and  am  as  fully 
convinced  as  of  any  one  fact  that  has  happened,  that  our  liberties  must, 
of  necessity,  be  greatly  hazarded,  if  not  entirely  lost,  if  their  defence  be 
left  to  any  but  a  permanent  army." 

The  first  use  made  by  Lord  Howe  of  the  victory  of  the  27th  of  Au- 
gust, was  to  avail  himself  of  the  impression  it  had  probably  made  on 
congress,  by  opening  a  negotiation  in  conformity  with  his  powers  as  a 
commissioner.  For  this  purpose,  General  Sullivan  was  sent  on  parole 
to  Philadelphia,  with  a  verbal  message,  the  import  of  which  was,  '<  that 
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though  he  could  not  at  present  treat  with  congress  as  a  political  body, 
yet  he  was  very  desirous  of  having  a  conference  with  some  of  its  mem- 
bers, whom  he  would  consider,  for  the  present,  only  as  private  gentle- 
men, and  meet  them  as  such  at  any  place  they  would  appoint. 

**  That,  in  conjunction  with  General  Howe,  he  had  full  powers  to 
compromise  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  on  terms 
advantageous  to  both ;  the  obtaining  of  which  detained  him  near  two 
months  in  England,  and  prevented  his  arrival  in  New  Y(»k  before  the 
declaration  of  independence  took  place. 

*'  That  ho  wished  a  compact  might  be  settled  at  this  time,  when  no 
decisive  blow  was  str\ick,  and  neither  party  could  allege  being  compelled 
to  enter  into  such  agreement. 

*'  That  in  case  congress  were  disposed  to  treat,  many  things  which 
they  had  not  as  yet  asked,  might,  and  ought  to  be  granted  them ;  and 
that  if,  upon  the  conicrcncc,  they  found  any  probablo  ground  of  an  ac- 
conmiodation,  the  authority  of  congress  must  be  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged—otherwise the  compact  would  not  be  complete." 

This  proposition  was  not  without  its  embarrassments.  Its  rejection 
would  give  some  countenance  to  the  opinion,  that,  if  independence  were 
waved,  a  restoration  of  the  ancient  connexion  between  the  two  countncs, 
on  principles  formerly  deemed  constitutional,  was  still  practicable ;  an 
qpinion  which  would  have  an  unfavourable  efiect  on  the  public  senti- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  to  enter  mto  a  negotiation  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, might  excite  a  suspicion,  that  their  determination  to  maintain 
the  independence  they  had  declared,  was  not  immoveable ;  and  that 
things  were  in  such  a  situation,  as  to  admit  of  some  relaxation  in  the 
measures  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  couhtry. 

The  answer  given  to  Lord  Howe,  through  General  Sullivan,  was, 
"  that  congress,  being  the  representatives  of  the  free  and  independent 
States  of  America,  can  not,  with  propriety,  send  any  of  its  members  to 
confer  with  his  Lordship  in  their  private  characters ;  but  that,  ever  de- 
sirous of  establishing  peace  on  reasonable  terms,  they  will  send  a 
committee  of  their  body  to  know  whether  he  has  any  authority  to  treat 
with  persons  authorized  by  congress  for  that  purpose,  on  behalf  of  Ame- 
rica ;  and  what  that  authority  is ; — and  to  hear  such  propositions  as  he 
shall  think  proper  to  make,  respecting  the  same." 

The  President  was,  at  the  same  time,  directed  to  communicate  to 
General  Washington  the  opinion  of  congress,  that  no  propositions  for 
making  peace  "  ought  to  be  received  or  attended  to,  unless  the  same  be 
made  in  writing,  and  addressed  to  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  in  congress,  or  persons  authorized  by  them :  And  if  applications 
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on  that  subject  bo  made  to  him  by  any  of  the  commanders  of  the  British 
forces,  that  he  inform  them,  that  these  United  States,  who  entered  into 
the  war  only  for  the  defence  of  their  lives  and  liberties,  will  cheerfully 
agree  to  peaoe  on  reasonable  terms,  whenever  such  shall  be  proposed  to 
them  in  manner  eftresaid." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  these  resolutioas,  congress  preserves 
the  f^ipeanince  of  insisting  on  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
without  declaring  it  to  be  the  indispensable  condition  of  peace. 

Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  John  Adams,  and  Mr.  Edward  Rutiedge,  all  zeal- 
ous sapporters  of  independence,  were  appointed  "to  receive  the  commu- 
nications of  Lord  Howe." 

They  waited  on  his  Liordship ;  and,  on  their  return,  reported,  that  he 
had  received  them  on  the  11th  of  September,  on  Staten  Island,  opposite 
to  Amboy,  with  great  politeness. 

He  opened  the  conversation  by  acquainting  them,  that  though  he 
could  not  treat  with  them  as  a  committee  of  congress,  yet,  as  his  powers 
enabled  him  to  confer  and  consult  with  any  private  gentlemen  of  influ- 
ence in  the  colonies,  on  the  means  of  restoring  peace  between  the  two 
countries,  he  was  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  conferring  with  them  on 
that  subject ;  if  they  thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  enter  into  a  confer- 
ence with  him  in  that  character.  The  committee  observed  to  his  Lord- 
ship, that,  as  their  business  was  to  hear,  he  might  consider  them  in  what 
light  he  pleased,  and  communicate  to  them  any  propositions  he  might 
be  authorized  to  make  for  the  purpose  mentioned ;  but  that  they  could 
consider  themselves  in  no  other  character  than  that  m  which  they  were 
fiaced  by  order  of  congress.  His  Lordship  then  proceeded  to  open  his 
views  at  some  length.  He  offered  peace  only  on  the  condition  that  the 
colonies  should  return  to  their  allegiance  and  obedience  to  the  British 
crown.  He  made  no  explicit  propositions  as  inducements  to  this  mea^ 
sure,  but  gave  assurances  that  there  was  a  good  disposition  in  the  king 
and  his  ministers  to  make  the  government  easy  to  them,  with  intiroa- 
tiome  that,  in  case  of  submission,  the  offensive  acts  of  parliament  would 
be  revised,  and  the  instructions  to  the  Grovemors  reconsidered ;  so  that, 
if  any  just  causes  of  complaint  were  feund  m  the  acts,  or  any  errors  in 
government  were  feund  to  have  crept  into  the  instructions,  they  might 
be  amended  or  withdrawn. 

The  committee  gave  it  as  their  opinion  to  his  Lordship,  that  a  return 
to  the  domination  of  Great  Britain  was  not  now  to  be  expected.  They 
mentioned  the  repeated  humble  petitions  of  the  colom'es  to  the  king  and 
parliament,  which  had  been  treated  with  contempt,  and  answered  only 
by  additional  injuries ;  the  unexampled  patience  which  had  been  shown 
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under  tfefiir  tyrannical  government;  and  that  it  was  not  until  the  late  act 
of  parliament,  which  denounced  war  against  them,  and  put  them  out  of 
the  king's  protection,  that  they  declared  tlieir  independence ;  that  this 
declaration  had  been  called  for  by  the  people  of  the  odonies  in  general, 
and  that  every  colony  had  approved  it  wlicn  madej  anj  all  now  consider- 
ed themselves  as  independent  states,  and  were  settting,  or  had  settled,  their 
governments  acooidingly ;  so  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  congress 
to  agree  for  them  that  they  should  return  to  their  former  dependent  state ; 
that  there  was  no  doubt  of  their  inclination  for  peace,*and  their  willing- 
ness to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Britain,  that  might  be  advantageous  to 
both  countries ;  that  though  his  Lordship  had,  at  present,  no  power  to 
treat  with  them  as  independent  states,  he  might,  if  there  was  the  same 
good  disposition  in  Britain,  much  sooner  obtain  fresh  powers  from  his 
government,  for  that  purpose,  than  powers  could  be  obtained  by  con- 
gress, from  the  several  colonies,  to  consent  to  a  submission. 

His  Lordship  then  expressed  his  regret  that  no  accomnKxiation  was 
like  to  take  place,  and  put  an  end  to  the  conference. 

These  fruitless  negotiations  produced  no  suspension  of  hostilities. 

The  British  army,  now  in  full  possession  of  Long  Island,  was  posted 
from  Bedford  to  Hurlgate ;  and  thus  fronted  and  threatened  York  Island 
from  its  extreme  southern  point,  to  the  part  opposite  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Long  Island,  a  small  distance  below  the  heights  of  Haerlem ; 
comprehending  a  space  of  about  nine  miles. 

The  two  armies  were  divided  only  by  the  East  river,  which  is  gene- 
rally less  than  a  mile  wide. 

Immediately  aflcr  the  victory  at  Brooklyn,  dispositions  were  made  by 
the  enemy  to  attack  New  York,  and  a  part  of  the  fleet  sailed 
^  '  round  Long  Island,  and  appeared  in  the  Sound.  Two  frigates 
passed  up  the  East  river,  without  receiving  any  injury  from  the  batteries, 
and  anchored  behind  a  small  island  which  protected  them  from  the 
American  artillery.  At  the  same  time,  the  main  body  of  the  fleet  lay 
at  anchor  close  in  with  Grovemor's  Island,  from  which  the  American 
troops  hod  been  withdrawn,  ready  to  pass  up  either  the  North  or  East 
river,  or  both,  and  act  against  any  part  of  York  Island. 

These  movements  indicated  a  disposition,  not  to  make  an  attack  di- 
rectly on  New  York,  as  had  been  expected,  but  to  land  near  Kings- 
bridge,  and  take  a  position  which  would  cut  off  the  communication  of 
the  American  army  with  the  country. 

Aware  of  the  danger  of  his  situation.  General  Washington  began  to 
remove  such  stores  as  were  not  inunediately  necessary;  and  called  a 
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council  of  general  officers  for  the  purpose  of  deciding,  whetbnr  New 
York  should  be  evacuated  without  delay,  or  longer  defended. 

In  his  letter  communicating  to  congress  the  result  of  this  council, 
which  was  agaiHt  an  immediate  evacuation,  he  manifested  a  conviction 
of  the  necessity  ^fUktlt  measure,  though  he  yielded  to  that  necessity  with 
reluctance.  Speaking  of  the  enemy,  he  observed,  **  It  is  now  extremely 
obvious  from  their  movements,  from  our  intelligence,  and  from  every 
other  drcMiBitance,  that,  having  their  whole  army  upon  Long  Islemd, 
except  about  fiRur  thousand  men  who  remain  on  Staten  Island,  they  mean 
to  enclose  as  in  this  island,  by  taking  post  in  our  rear,  while  their  ships 
efiectually  secure  the  front;  and  thus,  by  cutting  off  our  communication 
with  the  country,  oblige  us  to  fight  them  on  their  own  terms,  or  sur- 
render at  discretion ;  or,  if  that  shall  be  deemed  more  adviseablc,  by  a 
brilliant  stroke  endeavour  to  cut  this  army  to  pieces,  and  secure  the  pos- 
session of  arms  and  stores,  which  they  well  know  our  inability  to  re- 
place. 

*^  Having  their  system  unfolded  to  us,  it  becomes  an  important  con- 
sideration how  it  could  be  most  successfully  opposed.  On  every  side 
there  is  a  choice  of  difficulties,  and  experience  teaches  us,  that  every 
measure  on  our  part  (however  painful  the  reflection)  must  be  taken  with 
some  apprehension,  that  all  our  troops  will  not  do  their  duty. 

"  In  deliberating  vspoa  this  great  question,"  he  added,  **  it  was  impos- 
sible to  forget  that  hiilory,  our  own  experience,  the  advice  of  our  ablest 
friends  in  Europe,  the  iears  of  the  enemy,  and  even  the  declarations  of 
congress,  demonstrate  that,  on  our  side,  the  war  should  be  defensive; — 
(it  has  ever  been  called  a- war  of  posts;) — ^that  we  should,  on  all  occa- 
sions, avoid  a  general  action,  nor  put  any  thing  to  the  risk,  unless  com- 
pelled by  necessity,  into  which  we  ought  never  to  be  drawn." 

After  communicating  the  decision  which  had  been  made  by  the  coun- 
cil of  officers,  he  stated  the  opinion  of  those  who  were  in  favour  of  an 
immediate  evacuation  with  such  force,  as  to  confirm  the  belief  that  it 
remained  his  own. 

The  majority,  who  overruled  this  opinion,  did  not  expect  to  be  able  to 
defend  the  city,  permanently,  but  to  defer  the  time  of  losing  it,  in  the 
hope  of.  wasting  so  much  of  the  campaign,  before  Greneral  Howe  could 
obtain  possession  of  it,  as  to  prevent  his  undertaking  any  thing  farther 
until  the  fi>llowing  year.  They  therefore  advised  a  middle  course  be- 
tween abandoning  the  town  absolutely,  and  concentrating  their  whole 
strength  for  its  defence.  This  was,  to  form  the  army  into  three  divi- 
sions ;  ooe  of  which  should  remain  in  New  York ;  the  second  he  stationed 
at  Kingsbridge;  and  the  third  occupy  the  intermediate  space,  so  as  to 
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fliqiport  either  extreme.  The  sick  were  to  bo  immediately  removed  to 
Qnngo  Town.  A  bdief  that  coDgress  was  inclined  to  maintain  New 
York  at  every  hazard,  and  a  dread  of  the  unfavourable  impression  which 
its  evacuation  might  make  on  the  people,  seem  to  have  had  great  influ- 
ence in  piroducing  the  determination  to  defend  the  place  yet  a  short  time 
longer. 

This  opinion  was  soon  changed.    The  movements  of  the  British 
ccneral  indicated  clearly  an  intention  citlicr  to  break  their  line 

*^  *  of  communication,  or  to  enclose  the  whole  army  in  York 
Island.  His  dispositions  were  alike  calculated  to  favour  the  one  or  tho 
other  of  those  objects.  The  general,  who  had  continued  to  employ  him- 
self assiduously  in  the  removal  of  the  military  stores  to  a  place  of  safe- 
ty/ called  a  second  ooonoil  to  dcUbcratc  on  the  farther 
^^  ^'  defence  of  the  city,  which  determined,  by  a  large  majority, 
that  it  had  become  not  only  prudent,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  with- 
draw the  army  from  New  York. 

In  consequence  of  this  determination,  Brigadier  General  Mercer,  who 
commanded  the  flying  camp  on  the  Jersey  shore,  was  directed  to  move 
up  the  North  river,  to  the  post  opposite  fort  Washington ;  and  every 
efibrt  was  used  to  expedite  the  removal  of  the  stores. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth,  three  ships  of  war  proceeded  up  the 
North  river  as  high  as  Bloomingdale ;  a  movement  which  en- 
tirely stopped  the  farther  removal  of  stores  by  water.  About 
eleven  on  the  some  day.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  a  division  of  four  thou- 
sand men  who  had  embarked  at  the  head  of  New  Town  bay,  where  they 
had  lain  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  troops  posted  on  York  Island, 
proceeded  through  that  bay  into  the  Ekist  river,  which  he  crossed;  and, 
under  cover  of  the  fire  of  five  men  of  war,  landed  at  a  place  called 
Kipp's  bay,  about  three  miles  above  New  York. 

The  works  thrown  up  to  oppose  a  landing  at  this  place,  wore  of  con- 
siderable strength,  and  capable  of  being  defended  for  some  time ;  but  the 
troops  stationed  in  them  abandoned  them  without  waiting  to  be  attacked, 
and  fled  with  precipitation.  On  the  commencement  of  the  cannonade. 
General  Washington  ordered  the  brigades  of  Parsons  and  Fellowcs  to  the 
support  of  the  troops  posted  in  the  hnes,  and  rode  himself  towards  the 
scene  of  action.  The  panic  of  those  who  had  fled  from  the  works,  was 
communicated  to  the  troops  ordered  to  sustain  them,*  and  the  Com- 
mander-in^^hief  had  the  extreme  mortification  to  meet  the  whole  party 

♦  Ho  had,  oh  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy  in  force  before  New  York,  urged 
the  romoTal  of  the  women  and  children,  with  their  most  valuable  effects,  to  a  place  of 
safety. 
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retreating  in  the  utmost  disorder,  totally  regardless  of  the  great  effixrts 
made  by  their  generals  to  stop  their  disgraceful  flight  Whibt  GcoBItl 
Washington  was  exerting  himself  to  rally  them,  a  small  corps  of  the 
enemy  appeared  ,*  and  they  again  broke  and  fled  in  confbsion.  The  only 
part  to  be  taken  was  immediately  to  withdraw  tlie  few  Tcmainiiig  troops 
from  New  York,  and  to  secure  the  posts  on  the  heights.  For  this  latter 
purpose,  the  lines  were  instantly  manned;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to 
force  them.  The  retreat  from  New  York  was  eflccted  with  an  incon- 
siderable loss  of  men,  sustained  in  a  skinnidi  at  Bloomingdale ;  but  all 
the  heavy  artillery,  and  a  laj^  portion  of  the  ba^age,  provisions,  and 
military  stores,  much  of  which  might  have  been  saved  had  the  post  at 
Kipp's  bay  been  properly  defended)  were  unavoidably  abandoned.  In 
this  shameful  day,  one  colonel,  one  captain,  three  subaltcnis,  and  ten 
privates  were  killed:  one  heutenont  colonel,  one  captain,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  My-seven  privates  were  missing. 

The  unsoldierly  conduct  displayed  on  this  occasion  was  not  attri- 
butable to  a  want  of  personal  courage,  but  to  other  causes.  The  appre- 
hensions excited  by  the  defeat  on  Long  Island  had  not  yet  subsided ; 
nor  had  the  American  troops  recovered  their  confidence  either  in  them- 
selves or  in  their  commanders.  Their  situation  appeared  lo  themselves 
to  be  perilous ;  and  they  had  not  yet  acquired  that  temper  which  teaches 
the  veteran  to  do  his  duty  wherever  he  may  be  placed ;  to  assure  him- 
self that  others  will  do  their  duty  likewise ;  and  to  rely  that  those,  wlio 
take  into  view  the  situation  of  the  whole,  will  not  expose  him  to  useless 
hazard ;  or  neglect  those  precautions  which  the  safety  and  advantage 
of  the  whole  may  require. 

Unfortunately,  there  existed  in  a  great  part  of  the  army,  several 
causes,  in  addition  to  the  shortness  of  enlistments  and  reliance  on  militia, 
which  were  but  too  operative  in  obstructing  the  progress  of  these  military 
sentiments.  In  New  England,  whence  the  supplies  of  men  had  been 
principally  drawn,  the  zeal  excited  by  the  revolution  had  taken  such  a 
direction,  as  in  a  great  degree  to  abolish  those  distinctions  between  the 
platoon  officers  and  the  soldiers,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  army  suited  to  all  the  purposes  of  war.  It  has  been  already 
said  that  these  officers,  who  constitute  an  important  part  of  every  army, 
were,  ui  many  companies,  elected  by  the  privates.  Of  consequence,  a 
disposition  to  associate  with  them  on  the  footing  of  equality,  was  a  re- 
commendation of  more  weight,  and  frequently  conduced  more  to  the 
choice,  than  individual  merit.  Gentlemen  of  high  rank  have  stated  that, 
m  some  instances,  men  were  elected,  who  agreed  to  put  their  pay  in  a 
common  stock  with  that  of  the  soldiers,  and  divide  equally  with  them. 
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It  is  not  cause  of  wonder,  that  among  such  officers,  the  most  disgraceful 
and  unmilitary  practices  should  frequently  prevail ;  and  tliat  the  privates 
should  not  respect  them  sufficiently,  to  acquire  liabits  of  obedicfltee  and 
subordination.  This  vital  defect  had  been  in  some  degree  remedied,  in 
new  modelling  the  army  before  Boston ;  but  it  still  existed  to  a  &tal 
extent. 

Having  taken  possession  of  New  York,  General  Howe  stationed  a  few 
troops  in  the  town ;  and,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  en- 
camped  on  the  island  near  the  American  lines.  liis  right  was 
at  Horcn's  Hook  on  the  East  river,  and  his  Icfl  reached  the  North  river 
near  Bloomingdale;  so  that  his  encampnx^nt  extended  quite  acroad  the 
island,  which  is,  in  this  place,  scaroely  two  miles  wide ;  and  both  his 
Hanks  were  covered  by  his  ships. 

The  strongest  point  of  the  Anterican  lines  was  at  Kingsbridge,  both 
sides  of  which  had  been  carefully  fortified.  M'Gowan's  Pass,  and  Mor- 
ris's Heights  were  also  occupied  in  considerable  force,  and  rendered  ca- 
pable of  being  defended  against  superior  numbers.  A  strong  detach- 
ment was  posted  in  an  intrenched  camp  on  the  heights  of  Haerlem, 
within  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  British  lines. 

The  present  position  of  the  armies  favoured  the  views  of  the  Ameri- 
can Grcncral.  He  wished  to  habituate  his  soldiers,  by  a  scries  of  suc- 
cessful skirmishes,  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field ;  and  he  persuaded 
himself  that  his  detachments,  knowing  a  strong  intrenched  camp  to  be 
immediately  in  their  roar,  would  engage  without  apprehension,  would 
soon  display  their  native  courage,  and  would  speedily  regain  the  confi- 
dence they  had  lost. 

Opportunities  to  make  the  experiments  he  wished  were  soon  afforded. 
The  day  affcr  the  retreat  from  New  York,  the  British  appeared 
in  considerable  force  in  the  plains  between  the  two  camps ; 
and  the  General  immediately  rode  to  his  advanced  posts,  in  order  to 
make  in  person  such  arrangements  as  this  movement  might  require. 
Soon  afler  his  arrival,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Knowlton  of  Connecticut,  who, 
at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  rangers,  had  been  skirmishing  with  this  party, 
came  in,  and  stated  their  numbers  on  conjecture  at  about  three  hundred 
men ;  the  main  body  being  concealed  in  a  wood. 

The  General  ordered  Colonel  Knowlton  with  his  rangers,  and  Major 
Leitch  with  three  companies  of  the  third  Virginia  regiment,  which  had 
joined  the  army  only  the  preceding  day,  to  gain  their  rear,  while  ho 
amused  them  with  the  appearance  of  making  dispositions  to  attack  their 
front. 

This  plan  succeeded.    The  British  ran  eagerly  down  a  hill,  in  order 
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to  possess  themselves  of  some  fences  and  bushes,  which  presented  an 
advantageous  position  against  the  party  expected  in  front;  and  a  firing 
conmienced — ^but  at  too  great  a  distance  to  do  any  execution*  In  the 
mean  time,  Colonel  Knowlton,  not  being  precisely  acquainted  with  their 
new  positioDi  made  his  attack  rather  on  their  flank  than  rear ;  and  a 
warm  actioa  efisued* 

In  a  short  time,  Major  Leitch,  who  had  led  the  detachment  with  great, 
intrepidity,  was  brought  off  the  ground  mortally  wounded,  having  re- 
ceived three  balls  through  his  body ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  gallant 
Colonel  Knowlton  also  fell.  Not  discouraged  by  the  loss  of  their  field 
offioerS}  the  captains  maintained  their  ground,  and  continued  the  action 
with  great  animation.  The  British  were  reinforced ;  and  General  Wash- 
ington ordered  some  detachments  firom  the  adjacent  regiments  of  New 
inland  and  Maryland,  to  the  support  of  the  Americans.  Thus  rein- 
forced, they  made  a  gallant  charge,  drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  wood 
into  the  plain,  and  were  pressing  him  still  farther,  when  the  General, 
content- with  the  present  advantage,  called  back  his  troops  to  their  in- 
trenchments.* 

In  this  sharp  conflict,  the  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
did  not  exceed  fifly  men.  The  British  lost  more  than  double  that  num- 
ber* But  the  real  importance  of  the  affair  was  derived  from  its  opera- 
tioil  on  the  spirits  of  the  whole  army.  It  was  the  first  success  they  had 
obtained  during  this  campaign ;  and  its  influence  was  very  discernible. 
To  Ipre  it  the  more  effect,  the  parole  the  next  day  was  Leitch ;  and  the 
General,  in  his  orders,  publicly  thanked  the  troops  under  the  command 
of  that  oflicer,  who  had  first  advanced  on  the  enemy,  and  the  others  who 
had  so  resolutdy  aiqiported  them.  He  contrasted  their  conduct  with 
that  which  had  been  exhibited  the  day  before;  and  tlic  result,  he  said, 
evidenced  what  might  be  done  where  officers  and  soldiers  would  exert 
themselves.  Once  more,  therefore,  he  called  upon  them  so  to  act,  as 
not  to  disgrace  the  noble  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged.  He  ap- 
pointed a  successor  to  "the  gallant  and  brave  Colonel  Knowlton,  who 
would,"  he  said,  "have  been  an  honour  to  any  country,  and  who  had 
foUen  gloriously,  fighting  at  his  post." 

In  this  active  part  of  the  campaign,  when  the  utmost  stretch  of  every 
faculty  was  required,  to  watch  and  counteract  the  plans  of  a  skilful  and 
powerful  enemy,  the  effects  of  the  original  errors  committed  by  the  go- 
vernment, in  its  military  establishment,  were  beginning  to  be  so  seriously 

*  The  author  loceiTed  the  aocoont  of  this  skirmiBh  from  the  Colonel  of  the  third 
YirgimB.  Ronment,  and  from  the  Captains  commanding  the  companies  that  were 
engaged. 
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felt,  as  to  compel  tho  Commandcr-in-ehicr  to  devote  a  portion  of  his 
time  and  ottciition  to  tho  complete  removal  of  the  causes  which  produood 
them. 
J^i  The  situation  of  America  was  .becoming  extremely  critical.    The  al- 

most entire  dissolution  of  the  existing  army,  by  tho  expiration  of  tho 
time  for  which  the  greater  number  of  the  troops  had  been  engaged,  was 
last  approaching.  No  steps  had  been  taken  to  recruit  the  new  regi- 
ments which  congress  had  resolved  to  raise  for  tho  ensuing  campaign; 
and  there  was  much  reason  to  apprehend,  that  in  the  actual  state  of 
things,  the  terms  ofTered  would  not  hold  forth  suiHcient  inducements  to 
fill  them. 

With  so  unpromising  a  prospect  before  him,  tho  General  found  him- 
self pressed  by  an  army,  permanent  in  its  establishment,  supplied  with 
every  requisite  of  war,  formidable  for  its  discipline  and  the  experience 
of  its  leaders,  and  superior  to  him  in  numbers.  These  circumstances, 
and  the  impressions  they  created,  will  be  best  exhibited  by  an  extract 
^^  ^  from  a  letter  written  at  the  time  to  congress.  It  is  in  theso 
^^  "  '  words :  "  From  the  hours  allotted  to  sleep,  I  will  borrow  a  few 
moments  to  convey  my  thoughts,  on  sundry  important  matters,  to  con- 
gress. I  shall  oflbr  them  with  that  sincerity  which  ought  to  charoctcrizo 
a  man  of  candour;  and  with  the  freedom  which  may  be  used  in  giving 
useful  information,  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  presumption. 

"  We  arc  now,  as  it  were,  upon  the  eve  of  another  dissolution  of  our 
army.  The  remembrance  of  tho  difhcultics  which  happened  upon  that 
occasion  last  year;  the  consequences  which  might  have  followed  the 
change,  if  proper  advantages  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy ,-  added  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  present  temper  and  disposition  of  the  troops ;  re- 
flect but  a  very  gloomy  prospect  upon  the  appearance  of  things  now, 
and  satisfy  me,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  unless  some  speedy 
and  effectual  measures  are  adopted  by  congress,  our  cause  will  be  lost. 

**  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  any,  or  more  than  a  trifling  part  of  this 
army,  will  engage  again  in  the  service,  on  the  encouragement  oflercd 
by  congress.  When  men  find  that  their  townsmen  and  companions  are 
receiving  twenty,  thirty,  and  more  dollars,  for  a  few  months  service, 
(which  is  truly  the  case,)  this  can  not  be  expected,  without  using  com- 
pulsion ;  and  to  force  them  into  the  service  would  answer  no  valuable 
purpose.  When  men  are  irritated,  and  their  passions  inflamed,  they  fly 
hastily  and  chcerfiilly  to  arms ;  but  afler  the  first  emotions  are  over,  to 
expect  among  such  people  as  compose  the  bulk  of  an  army,  that  they 
are  influenced  by  any  odier  motives  than  those  of  interest,  is  to  look  for 
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what  never  did,  and  I  fear  never  will  ha^^n ;  the  congress  will  deceive 
themselves  therefore  if  they  expect  it. 

'^  A  soldier,  reasoned  with  upon  the  goodness  of  the  cause  he  is  en- 
gaged in,  and  the  inestimable  rights  ho  is  contending  for,  hears  you 
with  patience,  and  acknowledges  the  truth  of  your  observations ;  but 
adds,  that  it  is  of  no  more  consequence  to  him  than  to  others*  The 
officer  makes  you  the  same  reply,  with  this  further  remark,  that  his  pay 
will  not  support  him,  and  he  can  not  rum  himself  and  family  to  serve 
his  country,  when  every  member  of  the  community  is  equally  benefited 
and  interested  by  his  labours.  Tho  few,  therefore,  who  act  upon  prin- 
c^les  of  disinterestedness,  are,  comparatively  speaking,  no  more  than  a 
drop  in  the  ocean*  It  becomes  evidently  clear,  then,  that  as  this  contest 
is  not  likely  to  become  the  work  of  a  day ;  as  the  war  must  be  carried 
on  systematically ;  and  to  do  it,  you  must  have  good  officers ;  there  is, 
in  my  judgment,  no  other  possible  means  to  obtain  them,  but  by  esta- 
blishing your  army  upon  a  permanent  footing,  and  giving  your  officers 
good  pay.  This  will  induce  gentlemen,  and  men  of  character,  to  en- 
gage ;  and,  until  the  bulk  of  your  officers  are  composed  of  such  persons 
as  are  actuated  by  principles  of  honour  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  you 
have  little  to  expect  from  them.  They  ought  to  have  such  allowances 
as  will  enable  them  to  live  like,  and  support  tho  character  of  gentlemen ; 
and  not  be  driven  by  a  scanty  pittance  to  the  low  and  dirty  arts  which 
many  of  them  practise,  to  filch  the  puUic  of  more  than  the  difference  of 
pay  would  amount  to,  upon  an  ample  allowance*  Besides,  something 
is  due  to  the  man  who  puts  his  life  in  your  hands,  hazards  his  health, 
and  forsakes  the  sweets  of  domestic  enjoyments*  Why  a  captain  in  the 
continental  service,  should  receive  no  more  than  five  shillings  currency 
per  day,  for  performing  the  same  duties  that  an  officer  of  the  same  rank 
in  the  British  service  receives  ten  shillings  sterling  for,  I  never  could 
conceive;  especially,  when  the  latter  is  provided  with  every  necessary 
he  requires,  upon  the  best  terms,  and  the  former,  can  scarcely  procure 
them  at  any  rate.  There  is  nothing  that  gives  a  man  consequence,  and 
renders  him  fit  for  command,  like  a  support  that  renders  him  independ- 
ent of  every  body  but  the  state  he  serves. 

"  With  respect  to  the  men,  nothing  but  a  good  bounty  can  obtain 
them  upon  a  permanent  establishment,  and  for  no  shorter  time  than  the 
continuance  of  the  war  ought  they  to  be  engaged  ,*  as  facts  incontestably 
prove  that  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  enlistments  increase  with  time* 
When  the  army  was  first  raised  at  Cambridge,  I  am  persuaded  the  men 
might  have  been  got,  without  a  bounty,  for  the  war :  aflcr  that,  they 
began  to  see  that  the  contest  was  not  likely  to  end  so  speedily  as  was 
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imagined,  and  to  feel  their  oooflequenoe,  bf  remarking,  that  to  get  their 
militia,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  many  towns  were  induced  to  give 
them  a  bounty.    Foreseeing  the  evils  resulting  from  this,  and  the  de- 
■tructive  consequences  which  would  unavoidably  follow  short  enlist- 
ments, I  took  the  liberty,  in  a  long  letter,  (date  not  now  recollected,  as 
my  tetter  book  is  not  here,)  to  reccnmnend  the  enlistments  for  and  dur- 
ing the  war,  assigning  such  reasons  for  it,  as  experience  haa  since  con- 
vinced me,  were  well  founded.    At  that  time,  twenty  dollars  would,  I 
am  persuaded,  have  engaged  the  men  for  this  term :  but  it  will  not  do 
to  look  back — and  if  the  present  opportunity  is  slipped,  I  am  persuaded 
that  twelve  months  more  will  increase  our  difficulties  four  fold.    I  shall 
therefore  take  the  liberty  of  giving  it  as  my  opinion,  that  a  good  boimty 
be  immediately  oficred,  aided  by  the  proffer  of  at  least  a  hundred,  or  a 
•hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  and  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  blanket,  to 
each  non-commissioned  officer  and  soldier,  as  I  have  good  authority  for 
saying,  that  however  high  the  men's  pay  may  appear,  it  is  barely  suffi- 
cient, in  the  present  scarcity  and  deamess  of  all  kinds  of  goods,  to  keep 
them  in  clothes,  much  less  to  aflbrd  support  to  their  families.     If  this 
encouragement,  then,  is  given  to  the  men,  and  such  pay  allowed  to  the 
officers,  as  will  induce  gentlemen  of  liberal  character  and  liberal  senti- 
ments to  engage ;  and  proper  care  and  caution  be  used  in  the  nomina- 
tion, (having  more  regard  to  the  characters  of  persons  than  the  number 
of  men  they  can  enlist,)  we  should,  in  a  little  time,  have  an  army  able 
to  jcope  with  any  that  can  be  opposed  to  it,  as  there  are  excellent  mate- 
rials to  form  one  out  of:  but  whilst  the  only  merit  an  officer  possesses 
is  his  ability  to  raise  men ;  whilst  those  men  consider  and  treat  him  as 
an  equal,  and  in  the  character  of  an  officer,  regard  him  no  more  than  a 
broomstick,  being  mLxed  together  as  one  common  herd ;  no  order  nor 
discipline  can  prevail,  nor  will  the  officer  ever  meet  with  that  respect 
which  is  essentially  necessary  to  due  subordination. 

"  To  place  any  dcix3ndcncc  upon  militia,  is  assuredly  resting  upon  a 
broken  staff.  Men  just  dragged  from  the  tender  scenes  of  domestic  life ; 
unaccustomed  to  the  din  of  arms ;  totally  unacquainted  with  every  kind 
of  military  skill,  which,  being  followed  by  a  want  of  confidence  in  them- 
selves, when  opposed  to  troops  regularly  trained,  disciplined,  and  ap- 
pointed— superior  in  knowledge,  and  superior  in  arms — makes  them 
timid,  and  ready  to  fly  from  their  own  shadows.  Besides,  the  sudden 
change  in  tlicir  manner  of  living,  particularly  in  their  lodging,  brings  on 
sickness  in  many,  impatience  in  all ;  and  such  an  unconquerable  desire 
of  returning  to  their  respective  homes,  that  it  not  only  produces  shame- 
ful and  scandalous  desertions  among  themselves,  but  infuses  the  like 
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spirit  into  others.  Again,  men  accustomed  to  unbounded  freedom  and 
no  control,  can  not  brook  the  restraint  which  is  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  good  order  and  government  of  an  army;  without  which,  licen- 
tiousness, and  every  kind  of  disonler,  triumphantly  reign.  To  bring 
meii  to  a  proper  degree  of  subordination,  is  not  the  work  of  a  day,  a 
month,  or  a  year;  and  unhappily  for  us,  and  the  cause  we  are  engaged 
in,  the  little  discipline  I  have  been  labouring  to  establish  in  the  army 
under  my  immediate  command,  is  in  a  manner  done  away  by  having 
such  a  mixture  of  troops  as  have  been  called  together  within  these  few 
months." 

The  frequent  remonstrances  of  the  Commander-in-chief;  the  opinions 
of  all  military  men ;  and  the  severe,  but  correcting  hand  of  experience, 
had  at  length  produced  some  effect  on  the  government  of  the  union ; — 
and  soon  after  the  defeat  on  Long  Island,  congress  had  directed  the 
committee  composing  the  board  of  war,  to  prepare  a  plan  of  operations 
for  the  next  succeeding  campaign.  Their  report  proposed  a  permanent 
army,  to  be  enlisted  for  the  war,  and  to  be  raised  by  the  several  states, 
in  proportion  to  their  ability.  A  bounty  of  twenty  dollars  was  oficred  to 
each  recruit;  and  small  portions  of  land  to  every  officer  and  soldier. 

The  resolutions  adopting  this  report  were  received  by  the  Command- 
er-in-chief soon  afler  the  transmission  of  the  foregoing  letter*  Believing 
the  inducements  they  held  forth  for  the  completion  of  the  army  to  be 
still  insufficient,  he,  in  his  letter  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  them, 
urged  in  the  most  serious  terms,  the  necessity  of  raising  the  pay  of  the 
officers,  and  the  bounty  ofiered  to  recruits.  "  Give  me  leave  to  say,  sir, 
"  he  observed,"  I  say  it  with  due  deference  and  respect,  (and  my  know- 
ledge of  the  facts,  added  to  the  importance  of  the  cause,  and  the  stoke  I 
hold  it  in,  must  justify  the  freedom,)  that  your  affairs  are  in  a  more 
unpromising  way  than  you  seem  to  apprehend. 

"  Your  army,  as  mentioned  in  my  last,  is  upon  the  eve  of  political 
dissolution.  True  it  is,  you  have  voted  a  larger  one  in  lieu  of  it;  but 
the  season  is  late,  and  there  is  a  material  difierence  between  voting  bat- 
talions, and  raising  men.  In  the  latter,  there  are  more  difficulties  than 
Congress  seem  aware  of;  which  makes  it  my  duty  (as  I  have  been  in- 
formed of  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  this  army)  to  inform  them,  that 
unless  the  pay  of  the  officers  (especially  that  of  the  field  officers)  is 
raised,  the  chief  part  of  those  that  are  worth  retaining  will  leave  the 
service  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  term ;  as  the  soldiers  will  also,  if 
some  greater  encouragement  is  not  ofiered  them,  than  twenty  dollars  and 
one  himdied  acres  of  land." 

After  urging  in  strong  terms  the  necessity  of  a  more  liberal  compen- 
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dn^  which  n  thia  tfaaa  bat  too  genwHy  pnraili  will  be  puigod  o 
bat  wUls  tbs  Mnioe  ii  viewed  with  inclMhmpoi  wide  the  officer  ca^ 
oiim  ifaet  lie  m  nthor  ooAftning  th^  airiring  an  nMigUioa :  thcfs 

wOl  be  a  total  nlaxelian  of  en  (ndei  iWftEi^inB ;  and  every  thing  will 
imiTw  Imiiirji  nil.  Ill  \\m  nicl  ilrtiieMlrlrttuwiiini.  iiibI  iiwumeiiliw 
ttonbie  and  vexation  of  the  genenL 

*■  Hie  criticsl  aftuatioii  of  oar  aAin  at  thie  time  will  jnitify  my  Ky- 
iBft  diet  BO  *■"■«  i>  by  be  loet  in  '■wHng  riiiitViw  uperiiuenti>  An  un- 
availing  trial  rfa  month)  to  gat  an  arai^  upon  the  tenna  propoaed,  may 
mdv  it  impntcticaUe  to  do  it  at  all,  and  prove  &lal  to  our  cauae ;  as  I  am 
not  Mira  whether  any  luba  in  the  way  of  oar  enlistmente,  or  un&vour- 
abb  tom  m  our  affidra,  may  not  prove  the  meana  of  the  enenrty's  re> 
aoiling  men  fester  than  we  do." 

After  atatiog  at  large  the  omfiiBion  and  d^y,  inaeporable  ftom  ths 
cuoumalanoe  that  the  appdntmenis  for  the  new  army  were  to  be  made 
by  the  atatea,  tbe  letter  proceeds,  "  upoD  the  preaent  plan,  I  plainly  fbrc- 
aee  an  intervention  of  time  between  the  cdd  and  new  army,  which  must  be 
fiUedwithmilitia,  iftobehad,with  wbomnoman,  who  hasany  r^ard 
Ar  lus  own  reputaticai,  can  undertake  to  be  answerable  fer  conaequen- 
oea>  I  aball  ^ao  be  mistaken  in  my  c<Hijecture8,  if  we  do  not  looe  tbe 
moot  valuable  officers  in  this  army,  under  the  present  mode  of  appoint- 
ing them ;  conaequently,  if  we  have  an  army  at  all,  it  will  be  compoaed 
of  materiala  not  only  entirely  raw,  but,  if  uncommon  pains  are  not  taken, 
eolirely  unfit:  and  I  aeo  such  a  diatrust  and  jealcuay  of  military  power, 
that  tbe  Commander-in-chief  has  not  an  opportunity,  even  by  reccm- 
mendatioD,  to  give  the  least  aasurainee  of  reword  for  tbe  most  essential 


**  In  a  word,  such  a  cloud  of  perplexing  circumstances  af^wars  before 
me,  without  one  flattering  tit^ie,  that  I  am  tboroughly  oonvinoed,  uuleas 
the  most  vigorous  and  decisive  exertions  are  immediately  adopted  to  re- 
medy these  evils,  tbe  certain  and  absolute  Ion  of  oar  libertieB  will  be  the 
inevitable  ctuiaequence :  as  one  unh^ipy  stroke  will  throw  a  powerfiil 
weight  into  the  scale  ogainat  us,  and  enable  Qeaeral  Howe  to  recruit 
his  army,  as  &st  as  we  diall  ours ;  numbers  being  disposed,  and  many 
actnally  doing  so  already.  Some  of  tbe  most  probabb  remedies,  and 
such  as  experienoc  has  brou^  to  my  more  iotimato  knowledge,  I  Mve 
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tak^n  the  liberty  to  poioi^  oQt  9  the  rest  I  (f^  leave  to  submit  to  the  con- 
sideration  qf  congress. 

*<  i^ask  pM^  for  taking  up  so  much  of  their  time  with  my  opinions, 
but  1  shouM  betray  thal^tfust  which  they  an^  my  country  have  reposed 
in  ine,  were  Lto  be  silent  upon  matters  so  extremely  interesting." 

Pn  rA^eiving  this  very  serious  letter,  congress  passed  resolutions  ccm- 
fonning  to  many  of  its  suggestions*  The  pay  of  the  officers  was  raised, 
and  a  suit  of  clothe^  allowed  lonoally  to  each  soldier :  The  legislatures 
•f  the  states  having  troops  in  the  continental  service,  either  at  New 
York,  Ticonderoga,  or  Ne,w*  Jersey,  were  requested  to  depute  commit- 
tees to  those  places  in  order  to  officer  the  regiments  on  the  new  esta- 
blishment :  and  it  was  recommended  to  the  committees  to  consult  the 
General  on  the  subject 'of  appointments. 
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CHAPTER  VI.      . 

The  British  knd  at  Frog's  Neck.— The  American  anny  evacuates  Y<nk  Ishnd, 
except  fort  Washington. — Both  armies  move  towards  the  White  Plains. — ^Battie 
of  the  White  Plains. — The  British  army  returns  to  Kingsbridgab — General  Wash- 
ington crosses  the  North  river. — The  lines  of  fort  Washington  carried  by  the 
British,  and  the  garrison  made  prisoner^ — ^Evacuation  of  fort  Lee. — Wcakneai 
of  the  American  army. — Ineffectual  attempts  to  raise  the  militia. — General  Wash- 
ington retreats  through  Jersey. — Capture  of  Gfeneral  Lee. — General  Washington 
crosses  the  Delaware. — Danger  of  PhUadelphia. — The  British  go  into  winter 
quarters. — ^Battle  of  Trenton. — Of  Princeton. — ^Firmness  of  congress. 

The  armies  did  not  long  retain  their  position  on  York  Island.  Gene- 
ral Howe  was  sensible  of  the  strength  of  the  Americcui  camp,  and  was 
not  disposed  to  force  it.  His  plan  was  to  compel  General  Washington 
to  abandon  it,  or  to  give  battle  in  a  situation  in  which  a  defeat  must  be 
attended  with  the  total  destruction  of  his  army.  With  this  view,  after 
throwing  up  entrenchments  on  M*Gowan's  hill  for  the  protection  of  New 
York,  he  determined  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  American  camp,  by  the 
New  England  road,  and  also  to  possess  himself  of  the  North  river  above 
Kingsbridge.  To  assure  himself  of  the  practicability  of  acquiring  the 
command  of  the  river,  three  frigates  passed  up  it  under  the  fire  from  fort 
Washington,  and  from  the  opposite  post  on  the  Jersey  shore,  afterwards 

1776.     called  fort  Lee,  without  sustaining  any  injury  from  the  batte- 

^^  9*  ries,  or  being  impeded  by  the  chevaux-de-frise  which  had  been 
sunk  in  the  channel  between  those  forts. 

This  point  being  ascertained,  he  embarked  a  great  part  of  his  army 
on  board  flat  bottomed  boats,  and,  passing  through  Hurl  Gate 
into  the  Sound,  landed  at  Prog's  Neck,  about  nine  miles  from 
the  camp  on  the  heights  of  Haerlem. 

In  consequence  of  this  movement,  Washington  strengthened  the  post 
at  Ejngsbridge,  and  detached  some  regiments  to  West  Chester  for  the 
purpose  of  skirmishing  with  the  enemy,  so  soon  as  he  should  march 
from  the  ground  he  occupied.  The  road  from  Frog's  Point  to  Kings- 
bridge  leads  through  a  strong  country,  intersected  by  numerous  stone 
fences,  so  as  to  render  it  difRcult  to  move  artillery,  or  even  infantry,  in 
compact  colunms,  except  along  the  main  road,  which  had  boon  broken 
up  in  several  places.  The  General,  therefore,  entertained  sanguine 
hopes  of  the  event,  should  a  direct  attack  be  made  on  his  camp. 

General  Howe  continued  some  days  waiting  for  his  artillery,  military 
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stores,  and  reinforoements  from  Staten  Island,  which  were  detained  by  , 
unfavourable  winds. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  the  habits  of  thinking  in  America  required  that 
every  important  measure  should  be  the  result  of  consultation,  and  should 
receive  the  am)robation  of  a  majority,  the  propriety  of  removing  the 
American  a^niy  from  its  present  situation  w^  submitted  to  a 
council  of  the  general  officers.  After  much  investigation,  it 
was  declared  to  be  impracticable,  without  a  change  of  position,  to  keep 
up  their  communication  with  the  country,  and  avoid  being  compelled  to 
fight  dnder  great  disadvantages,  or  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of 
war.  General  Lee,  who  had  just  arrived  from  the  south,  and  whose 
experience  as  well  as  late  success  gave  great  weigiit  to  his  opinions, 
urged  the  necessity  of  this  movement  with  much  earnestness.  It  was, 
at  the  same  dme,  determined  to  hold  fort  Washington,  and  to  defend  it 
as  long  as  possible.  A  resolution  of  congress  of  the  11th  of  October, 
desuing  General  Washington,  by  every  art  and  expense,  to  obstruct,  if 
possible,  the  navigation  of  the  river,  contributed,  not  inconsiderably,  to 
this  determination. 

In  pursuance  of  this  opinion  of  the  military  council,  measures  were 
taken  for  moving  the  army  up  the  North  River,  so  as  to  extend  its  front, 
or  left,  towards  the  White  Plains,  beyond  the  British  right,  and  thus  keep 
open  its  communication  with  the  country.  The  right,  or  rear  division, 
remained  a  lew  days  longer  about  Kingsbridge  under  the  command  of 
General  Lee,  for  the  security  of  the  heavy  baggage  and  military  stores, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  wagons,  could  be 
but  slowly  removed. 

General  Howe,  aflear  uniting  his  fcnrces  at  PelPs  Point,  moved  forward 
his  whole  army,  except  four  brigades  destined  for  the  defence 
of  New  York,  through  Pelham's  manor,  towards  New  Ro- 
chelle.    Some  skirmishes  took  place  on  the  march  with  a  part  of  Glo- 
ver's brigade,  in  which  the  conduct  of  the  Americans  was  mentioned  with 
satisfaction  by  the  Ck>mmander-in-chief ;  and,  as  General  Howe  took 
post  at  NemRochelle,  a  village  on  the  Sound,  General  Wash- 
ington occupied  the  heights  between  that  place  and  the  North 
River. 

At  New  Rochelle,  the  British  army  was  joined  by  the  second  division 
of  G^nnans,  under  «the  comhiand  of  General  Knyphauscn,  and  by  an 
incomplete  regiment  of  cavalry  from  Ireland ;  some  of  whom  had  been 
captured  on  their  passage.  Both  armies  now  moved  towards  the  White 
Plains,  a  strong  piece  of  ground  already  occupied  by  a  detachment  of 
militia.    The  main  body  of  the  Americau  troops  formed  a  long  line  of 
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entrenched  camps,  extending  from  twelve  to  thirteen  wSleB^  on  the  dif- 
ferent heights  from  Valentine's  Hill,  near  Kingsbridge,  to  the  White 
Plains,  fronting  the  British  line  of  march,  and  the  Brunx,  which  divided 
the  two  armies.  The  motions  of  General  Howe  were  anxiously  watdied, 
not  only  for  the  purposes  of  security,  and  of  avoiding  a  general  actioo, 
but  in  order  to  seize  any  occasion  which  might  present  itself  of  engag- 
ing his  out-posts  with  advantage.  While  the  British  army  lay  at  New 
Rochellc,  the  position  of  a  corps  of  Aracricdh  loyalists  commanded  by 
Major  Rogers,  was  supposed  to  furnish  such  an  occasion.  He  was  ad- 
vanced, fiirthcr  eastward,  to  Mamaraneck,  on  the  Sound,  where  he  wlis 
believed  to  be  covered  by  the  other  troops.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
surprise  him  in  the  night,  by  a  detachment  which  should  pass  between 
him  and  the  main  body  of  the  British  army,  airf,  by  a  coup  de  main, 
bear  ofi*his  whole  corps.  Major  Rogers  was  surprised,  and  about  sTxty 
of  his  regiment  killed  and  taken.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  only 
two  killed,  and  eight  or  ten  wounded ;  among  the  latter  was  Major  Green 
of  Virginia,  a  brave  officer,  who  led  the  detachment,  and  who  received 
a  ball  through  his  body. 

Not  long  afterwards,  a  regiment  of  Pennsylvania  riflemen,  under 
Colonel  Hand,  engaged  an  equal  number  of  Hessian  chasseurs,  with 
some  advantage. 

The  caution  of  the  English  general  was  increased  by  these  evidences 
of  enterprise  in  his  adversary.  His  object  seems  to  have  been  to  avoid 
skirmishes,  and  to  bring  on  a  general  action,  if  tRat  could  be  effected 
under  favourable  circumstances ;  if  not,  he  calculated  on  nearly  all  the 
advantages  of  a  victory  from  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  American 
army.  He  proceeded  tlicrefbre  slowly.  His  march  was  in  close  order, 
his  encampments  compact,  and  well  guarded  with  artillery ;  and  the  ut- 
most circumspection  was  used  to  leave  no  vulnerable  point. 

As  the  sick  and  baggage  reached  a  place  of  safety.  General  Wash- 
ington gradually  drew  in  his  out-posts,  and  took  possession  of  the  heights 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Brunx,  fronting  the  head  of  the  British  columns, 
at  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles  from  them.  The  next  day,  he 
was  joined  by  General  Lee,  who,  after  securing  the  sick  an^the  bag- 
gage, had,  with  considerable  address,  brought  up  the  rear  division  of 
the  army ;  an  operation  the  more  difficult  as  the  deficiency  of  teams  was 
such  that  a  large  portion  of  the' labour  usually  peifohned  by  horses  or 
oxen,  devolved  on  men. 

Gcnoml  Washington  was  encamped  on  high  broken  ground,  with  his 
right  flank  on  the  Brunx.  This  stream  meandered  so  as  also  to  cover 
the  front  of  his  right  wing,  which  extended  along  the  road  leading  to- 
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wards  New  Rocheiie,  as  far  aa  the  brow  of  the  hill  where  his  centre  was 
posted*  His  left,  which  formed  almost  a  right  angle  with  his  centre, 
and  was  nearly;  parallel  to  his  right,  extended  along  the  hills  northward, 
so  as  to  keep  possession  of  the  commanding  ground,  and  secure  a  retreat, 
shoidd  it  J)e  necessary,  to  a  still  stronger  position  in  his  rear. 

On  the  right  of  the  army,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Brunx,  about 
one  mile  from  camp,  on  a  road  leading  from  the  North  River,  was  a  hill, 
of  which  General  (f'Dougal  was  ordered  to  take  possession,  for  the  pur- 
poA  of  covering  the.  .right  flank.  His  detachment  consisted  of  about 
sixteen  hundred  meo,  principally  militia ;  and  his  communication  with 
the  main  army  was  open,  that  part  of  the  Brunx  being  passable  without 
difficulty. 

Intrenchments  were  thrown  up  to  strengthen  the  lines. 

General  Howe,  having  made  arrangements  to  attack  Washington  in 
his  camp,  advanced  early  in  the  morning  in  two  columns,  the 
right  commanded  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  the  left  by 
General  Knyphausen;  and,  about  ten,  his  van  appeared  in  full  view,  on 
which  a  cannonade  commenced  without  much  execution  on  either  side. 

The  British  right  formed  behind  a  rising  ground,  about  a  mile  in  front 
of  the  American  camp,  and  extending  from  the  rood  leading  from  Ma^ 
maraneck  towards  the  Brunx,  stood  opposed  to  the  American  centre. 

On  viewing  Washington's  situation,  Howe,  who  accompanied  fiji3rp- 
hausen,  determined  to  carry  the  hill  occupied  by  M'Dougal,  as  prelimi- 
nary to  an  attack  on  tiie  centre  and  right  of  the  American  camp.  He 
therefore  directed  Ck>lonel  Rawle,  with  a  brigade  of  Hessians,  to  cross  the 
Brunx  and  make  a  circuit  so  as  to  turn  M^Dougal's  right  flank,  while 
Brigadier  General  Leslie,  with  a  strong  corps  of  British  and  Hessian 
troops  should  attack  him  in  front*  When  Rawle  had  gained  his  posi- 
tion, the  detachment  commanded  by  Leslie  also  crossed  the  Brunx,  and 
commenced  a  vigorous  attack.*  The  militia  in  the  front  line  immediately 
fled;  but  the  regulars  maintained  their  ground  with  great  gallantry. 
Colonel  Smallwood's  regiment  of  Maryland,  and  Colonel  Reitzimer's  of 
New  York,  advanced  boldly  towards  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  meet  Leslie, 
but,  afler  a  sharp  encounter,  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat.  General  Leslie  then  attacked  the  remaining  part  of 
M<Dougal*8  forces,  who  were  soon  driven  from  the  hill,  but  kept  up  for 
some  time  an  irregular  Are  from  the  stone  walls  about  tlie  scene  of  ac- 
tion. General  Putnam,  with  Real's  brigade,  was  ordered  to  su[^rt 
them;  but  not  having  arrived  till  the  hill  was  lost,  the  attempt  to  regain 
it  was  deemed  unadviseable,  and  the  troops  retreated  to  the  main  army. 

•  Genena  Howe's  LeUer. 
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In  this  animal^  engagement,  the  loss  was  su|^^osed  to  be  nearly 
equal.  That  of  the  Americans  was  between  three  and  four  hundred  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  taken*  Colonel  Small  wood  was  amoiig  the 
wounded. 

General  Washington  continued  ia  his  lines  expecting  an  assault.  But 
a  considerable  part  of  the  day  having  been  exhausted  in  gaining  the  hill 
which  had  been  occupied  by  M^Dougol,  ihe  meditated  attempt  on  his 
intrcnchments  was  postponed  until  the  next  morning;  and  the  British 
army  lay  on  their  arms  the  following  night,  in  arder  of  battle,  on  the 
ground  taken  during  the  day. 

This  interval  was  employed  by  General  Washington  in  strengthening 
his  works,  removing  his  sick  and  baggage,  and  preparing  for  the  ex- 
pected attack  by  adapting  the  arrangement  of  his  troops  to  the  existing 
state  of  things.  His  left  maintained  its  position ;  but  his  right  was  drawn 
back  to  stronger  ground.  Perceiving  this,  and  being  unwilling  to  leave 
any  thing  to  hazard,  Howe  resolved  to  postpone  farther  ofieusive  opera- 
tions, until  Lord  Percy  should  arrive  with  four  battalions  from  New 
York,  and  two  from  Mamarancck.  This  reinforcement  was  received  on 
the  evening  of  the  tliirtieth,  and  preparations  were  then  made  to  force 
the  American  intrcnchments  the  next  morning.  In  the  night,  and  during 
the  early  part  of  the  succeeding  day,  a  violent  rain  still  farther  postponed 
the  assault. 

Having  now  removed  his  provisions  and  heavy  baggage  to  much 
stronger  ground,  and  apprehending  that  the  British  general,  whose  left 
wing  extended  along  the  height,  taken  from  M*Dougal,  to  his  rear,  might 
turn  his  camp,  and  occupy  the  strong  ground  to  which  he  designed  to 
retreat,  should  an  attempt  on  his  lines  prove  successful.  General  Wash- 
ington  changed  his  position  in  the  night,  and  withdrew  to  the 
heights  of  North  Castle,  about  five  miles  from  the  White 
Plains. 

Deeming  this  position  too  strong  to  be  attempted  with  prudence. 
General  Howe  determined  to  change  his  plan  of  operations,  and  to  give 
a  new  direction  to  his  efibrts.* 

While  forts  Washington  and  Lee  were  held  by  the  Americans,  his 
movements  were  checked,  and  York  Island  insecure.  With  a  view  to 
the  acquisition  of  these  posts,  he  directed  General  Knyphausen  to  take 
possession  of  Kingsbridge,  which  was  defended  by  a  small  party  of 
Americans  placed  in  fort  Independence.  On  hb  approach,  this  party 
retreated  to  fort  Woshuigton ;  and  Knyphausen  encamped  between  that 
place  and  Kingsbridge. 

*  General  Howe^s  letter. 
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In  the  roean  time,  General  How«  retiied  slowly  down  the  North  river* 
His  designs  were  immediately  penetrated  by  the  American 
general,  who  perceived  the  necessity  of  passing  a  part  of  his 
army  into  Jersey,  but  was  restrained  from  immediately  leaving  the 
strong  ground  he  occupied  by  the  apprehension  that  his  adver- 
sary  might,  in  that  event,  return  suddenly  and  gain  his  rear. 
A  council  of  war  wascalled,  which  determined  unanimously,  that,  should 
General  Howe  continue  his  march  towards  New  York,  all  the  troops 
raised  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  should  cross  that  river,  to  be  af- 
terwards followed  by  those  raised  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent, 
leaving  three  thousand  men  for  the  defence  of  the  Highlands  about  the 
North  river.   , 

In  a  letter  to  congress  communicating  this  movement  of  the  British 
army,  and  this  determination  of  the  council,  the  general  said,  "  I  can  not 
indulge  the  idea  that  General  Howe,  supposing  him  to  be  going  to  New 
York,  means  to  close  the  campaign,  and  to  sit  down  without  attempting 
something  more.  J  think  it  highly  probable,  and  almost  certain,  that  he 
will  make  a  descent  with  part  of  his  troops  into  the  Jerseys ;  and,  as  soon 
as  I  am  satisfied 'that  the  present  manoeuvre  is  real,  and  not  a  feint,  I 
shall  use  all  the  means  in  my  power  to  forward  a  part  of  our  force  to 
counteract  his  designs. 

"  I  expect  the  enemy  will  bend  their  force  against  fort  Washington, 
and  invest  it  immediately.  From  some  advices,  it  is  an  object  that  will 
attract  their  earliest  attention." 

He  also  addressed  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  New  Jersey,  expressing 
a  decided  opinion  that  General  Howe  would  not  content  himself  with 
investing  fort  Washington,  but  would  invade  the  Jerseys ;  and  urging 
him  to  put  the  militia  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  reinforce  the  army, 
and  to  take  the  place  of  the  new  levies,  who  could  not,  he  suggested,  be 
depended  on  to  continue  in  service  one  day  longer  than  the  first  of  De- 
cember, the  time  for  which  they  were  engaged. 

Immediate  intelligence  of  this  movement  was  likewise  given  to  General 
Greene,  who  commanded  in  the  Jerseys ;  and  his  attention  was  particu- 
larly pointed  to  fort  Washington. 

As  the  British  army  approached  Kingsbridge,  three  ships  of  war  passed 
up  the  North  river,  notwithstanding  the  fire  from  forts  Washington  and 
Lee,  and  notwithstanding  the  additional  obstructions  which  had  been 
placed  in  the  channel. 

On  being  informed  of  this,  another  letter  was  addressed  to  General 
Greene,  stating  that  this  fact  was  so  plain  a  proof  of  the  inefficacy 
of  all  the  obstructions  thrown  in  the  river,  as  to  justify  a  change 
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in  the  dispositions  which  had  been  made.  "  If,  ocmtimisd  the  letter,  ''we 
can  not  prevent  vessels  from  passing  up,  and  the  enemy  are  possessed  offha 
surroimding  country,  what  valuable  purpose  can  it  answer  to  attempt  to 
hold  a  post  from  which  the  expected  benefit  can  not  be  derived  ?  I  am 
therefore  inclined  to  think  it  will  not  be  prudent  to.  hazard  the  men  and 
stores  at  Mount  Washington ;  but  as  you  are  on  the  spot,  I  leave  it  to 
you  to  give  such  orders  respecting  the  evacuation  of  the  place,  as  you 
may  think  most  adviseable ;  and  so  far  revoke  the  orders  given  to  Colo- 
nel Magaw  to  defend  it  to  the  last.''. 

Measures  were  now  taken  to  cross  the  North  River  with  the  troops 
which  had  been  raised  on  its  western  side,  and  General  Washington 
determined  to  accompany  that  division  of  the  army.  The  eastern  regi- 
ments remained  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  under  the  command  of 
General  Lee,  witli  orders  to  join  the  Commander-in-chief,  should  the 
British  army  cross  the  Hudson. 

After  visiting  the  posts  about  Peekskill,  and  making  all  the  arrange- 
ments in  his  power  for  their  defence,  General  Washington  passed  the 
North  River  in  the  rear  of  the  troops  designed  to  act  in  the 
Jerseys,  and  proceeded  to  the  quarters  of  General  Greene,  near 
ibrt  Lee. 

From  too  great  a  confidence*  in  the  strength  of  fort  Washington,  and 
a  conviction  of  its  importance,  General  Greene  had  not  withdrawn  its 
garrison  under  the  discretionary  orders  he  had  received,  but  still  in- 
dulged a  hope  that  the  post  might  be  maintained,  or,  should  its  situation 
become  desperate,  that  means  might  be  found  to  transport  the  troops 
across  the  river  to  the  Jersey  shore,  which  was  defended  by  fort  Lee. 

Mount  Washington  is  a  high  piece  of  rocky  ground,  near  the  North 
River,  very  difficult  of  ascent,  especially  towards  the  north,  or  Kings- 
bridge.  The  fort  was  capable  of  containing  about  one  thousand  men ; 
but  the  lines  and  outworks,  which  were  chiefly  on  the  southern  side, 
towards  New  York,  were  drawn  quite  across  the  island.  The  ground 
was  naturally  strong,  the  approaches  difHcult,  and  the  fortifications, 
though  not  sufRcient  to  resist  heavy  artillery,  were  believed  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  resist  any  attempt  to  carry  them  by  storm.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  troops,  some  of  whom  were  among  the  best  in  the  American 

*  Extract  of  a  letter  from  General  Greene,  dated  September  11th,  1778. 

"  Remember  the  effect  that  the  loes  of  the  garrison  of  fort  Washington  had ;  there 
were  men  enough  to  have  defended  themadves  against  all  the  army  had  they  not  been 
struck  with  a  panic;  but,  being  most  of  them  irregular  troops,  they  lost  their  confidence 
when  the  danger  began  to  grow  pressing,  and  so  foil  a  prey  to  their  own  fbara." — Life 
qf  Chreene,  v.  1,  p.  121. 
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army ;  andlhe  ccxmnand  had  been  given  to  Colonel  Magaw,  a  brave  and 
intelligent  officer,  in  wh«m  gr6at  oonfidence  was  placed. 

GreneraL  Howe,  aftor  retiring  from  tho  White  Plains,  encamped  at  a 
small  distance  from  Kingsbridge,  on  the  heights  of  Fordham;   _ 
and,  having -made  the  necessary  picparations  for  an  assault,   ^ 
summoned  tho  garrison  to  surrender,  on  pain  of  being  put  to 
the  sword.    Colonel  Magaw  replied,  that  he  should  defend  the  place  to 
the  last  extremity,  and  communicated  the  sutnmons  t6  General  Greene 
at  fort  Lee,  who  transmitted  it  to  the  Commander-in<chief,  then  at  Hack- 
ensack*     He  immediately  rode  to  fort  Lee,  and,  though  it  was  late  in 
the  night,  was  proceeding  to  fort  Washington,  where  he  expected  to  find 
Generals  Piitnam  and  Greene,  when,  in  crossing  the  river,  he  met  those 
officers  returning  from  a  visit  to  that  fort.     They  reported  that  the .  gar- 
rison was  in  high  spirits,  and  would  make  a  good' defence ;  c»i  which  he 
returned  with  them  to  fort  Lee. 

Early  next  morning,  Colonel  Msigaw  posted  his  troops,  partly  on  a  com- 
manding hill  north  of  the  fort,  partly  in  the  outermost  of  thiB  ' 
lines  drawn  across  'the  island  on  the  south  of  the  fort,  and 
partly  between  those  lines,  on  the  woody  and.  rocky,  heights  fronting 
Haerlem  River,  where  the  ground  being  extremely  difficult  of  ascent,  the. 
works  \vere  not  closed.  Colonel  Rawlings,  of  Maryland,  commanded  on 
the  hill  towards  Kingsbridge;  Colonel  Cadwallader,  (^Pennsylvania^  in 
the  lines,  and  Colonel  Magaw  himself  continued  in  the  fbrt. 

The  strength  of  the  place  had  not  deterred  the  British  general  from 
resolving  to  carry  it  by  storm;  and,  on  receiving  the  answer  of  Colonel 
Magaw,  arrangements  were  made  for  a  vigorous  attack  next  day.  About 
ten,  the  assailants  appeared  before  the  works,  and  moved  to  the  assault 
in  four  different  quarters.  Their  first  division  consisting  of  Hessians 
and  Waldeckers,  amounting  to  about  five  thousand  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Knyphausen,  advanced  on  the  north  side  of  the  fort, 
against  the  hill  occupied  by  Colonel  Rawlings,  who  received  them  with, 
great  gallantry.  The  second,  on  the  east,  consisting  of  the  British  light 
infantry  and  guards,  was  led  by  Brigadier  (xeneral  Matthews,  supported 
by  Lord  ComwalliB,  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers  and  the  thirty-third 
regiment.  These  troops  crossed  Haerlem  River  in  boats,  under  cover 
of  the  artillery  planted  in  the  works,  which  had  been  erected  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  and  landed  within  the  third  line  of  defence  which 
crossed  the  island.  The  third  division  was  conducted  by  Lieutenant 
Colond  Stirling,  who  passed  the  river  higher  upi;  and  the  fourth  by 
Lord  Percy,  accompanied  by  General  Howe  in  person.  This  division 
was  to  attack  the  lines  in  front,  on  the  south  side*^ 

General  Howe's  letter. 
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The  attacks  on  the  north  and  south  by  General  Knyphauaen  and  Lord 
Percy,  were  made  about  the  same  instant,  on  Colonels  Rawlings  and 
Cadwalladcr,  who  n(^intain6d  their  ground  for  a  considerable  time;  but, 
while  Colonel  Cadwallader  was  engaged  in  the  first  line  against  Lord 
Percy,  the  second  and  third  divisions  which  had  crossed  Haerlem  River 
made  good  their  landing,  and  dispersed  the  troops  fronting  that  river,  as 
well  as  a  detachment  sent  by  Colonel  Cadwallader  to  support  them. 
Thus  being  overpowered,  and  the  British  advancing  between  the  fort 
and  the  lines,  it  became  necessary  to  abandon  them.  In  retreating  to 
the  fort,  some  of  the  men  wore  intercepted  by  the  division  imder  Colonel 
Sturling,  and  made  prisoners. 

The  resistance  on  the  north  was  of  longer  duration.  Rawlings  main- 
tained his  ground  with  firmness,  and  his  riflemen  did  vast  execution.  A 
three  gun  battery  also  played  on  Knyphausen  with  great  eflect.  At 
length,  the  Hessian  columns  gained  the  summit  of  the  hill;  ailer  which. 
Colonel  Rawlings,  who  perceived  the  danger  which  threatened  his  rear, 
retreated  under  the  guns  of  the  fort. 

Having  carried  the  lines,  and  all  the  strong  groimd  adjoining  them, 
the  British  general  again  summoned  Colonel  Mogaw  to  surrender.  While 
the  capitulation  was  in  a  course  of  arrangement.  General  Washington 
sent  him  a  billet,  requesting  him  to  hold  out  until  the  evening,  when 
means  should  be  attempted  to  bring  off  the  garrison.  But  Magaw  had 
proceeded  too  far  to  retreat ;  and  it  is  probable  the  place  could  not  have 
resisted  an  assault  from  so  formidable  a  force  as  threatened  it.  The 
greatest  difficulties  had  been  overcome ;  the  fort  was  too  small  to  contain 
all  the  men ;  and  their  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  garrison  became  prisoners  of  war. 

The  loss  on  this  occasion  was  the  greatest  the  Americans  had  ever 
sustained.  The  garrison  was  stated  by  General  Washington  at  about 
two  thousand  men.  Yet,  in  a  report  published  as  from  General  Howe, 
the  number  of  prisoners  is  said  to  be  two  thousand  and  six  hundred,  ex- 
clusive of  officers.  Either  General  Howe  must  have  included  in  his  report 
persons  who  were  not  soldiers,  or  General  Washington  must  have  com- 
prehended the  regulars  only  in  his  letter.  The  last  conjecture  is  most 
probably  correct.  The  loss  of  the  assailants,  according  to  Mr.  Stcdman, 
amounted  to  eight  hundred  men.  This  loss  fell  heaviest  on  the  Ger- 
mans. 

On  the  surrender  of  fort  Washington,  it  was  determined  to  evacuate 
fort  Lee;  and  a  removal  of  the  stores  was  immediately  commenced. 
«^  Before  this  operation  could  be  completed,  a  detachment  com- 

manded by  Lord  Comwallis,  amounting  to  about  six  thousand 
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ihen,  crossed  the  North  River  below  Dobb's  ferry,  and  endeavoured,  by 
a  rapid  march,  to  enclose  the  garrison  between  the  North  and  Hacken- 
sack  Rivers.  An  immediate  retreat  from  that  narrow  neck  of  land  had 
become  indispensable,  and  was  with  difficulty  effected.  All  the  heavy 
cannon  al  fort  Lee,  except  two  twelve  pounders,  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  provisions  and  military  stores,  including  three  hundred  tentSi 
were  lost. 

Afler  crossing  the  Hackensack,  General  Washington  posted  his  troops 
along  the  western  bank  of  that  river,  but  was  unable  to  dispute  its  pas- 
sage at  the  head  of  about  three  thousand  eHectives,  exposed,  without 
tents,  in  an  inclement  season;  he  was  in  a  level  country,  without  a  single 
intrenching  tool,  among  people  far  from  being  zealous  in  the  American 
cause.  In  other  respects  this  situation  was  dangerous.  The  Passaic, 
in  his  rear,  afler  running  several  mifes  nearly  parallel  to  the  Hacken- 
sack, unites  with  that  river  below  the  ground  occupied  by  the  Americans, 
who  were  consequently  still  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  being  inclosed  be- 
tween two  rivers.  ^ 

This  gloomy  state  of  things  was  not  brightened  by  the  prospect  before 
him.  In  casting  his  eyes  around,  no  cheering  object  presented  itself. 
No  confidence  could  be  placed  on  receiving  reinforcements  from  any 
quarter.  But,  in  no  situation  could  Washington  despond.  His  exertions 
to  collect  an  army,  and  to  impede  the  progress  of  his  enemy,  were  per- 
severingly  continued.  Understanding  that  Sir  Guy  Carlton  no  longer 
threatened  'Rconderoga,  he  directed  General  Schuyler  to  has- 
ten  the  troops  of  Pennsylvania  and  Jersey  to  his  assistance, 
and  ordered*  General  Lee  to  cross  the  North  River,  and  be  in  readiness 
to  join  him,  should  the  enemy  continue  the  campaign.  But,  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  fatal  cause  which  had  acted  elsewhere,  these  armies 
too  were  melting  away,  and  would  soon  be  almost  totally  dissolved. 
General  Mercer,  wha  commanded  a  part  of  the  flying  camp  stationed 
about  Bergen,  was  also  called  in ;  but  these  troops  had  engaged  to  serve 
only  till  the  1st  of  December,  and,  like  the  other  six  months  men,  had 
already  abandoned  the  army  in  great  numbers.  No  hope  existed  of  re- 
taining the  remnant  afler  they  should  possess  a  legal  right  to  be  dis- 
charged ;  and  there  was  not  much  probability  of  suppl3dng  their  places 
with  other  militia.  To  New  England  he  looked  with  anxious  hope; 
and  his  requisitions  on  those  states  received  prompt  attention.  Six  thou- 
sand militia  from  Massachusetts,  and  a  considerable  body  from  Connec- 
ticut, were  ordered  to  his  assistance ;  but  some  delay  in  assembling  thera 

*  See  note  No.  VII.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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W88  unavoidable,  asd  their  march  was  arrested  by  te  appearance  of 
the  enemy  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Throe  thousand  men,  conducted  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  were  em^ 
barked  on  board  a  fleet  commanded  by  Sir  Peter  Parker,  sailed  late-in 
November  from  New  York,  and,  without  much  opposition,  took  posses- 
sion of  Newport  This  invasion  excited  serious  alarm  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  and  these  states  retained  for  their  own  defence,  the 
militia  who  had  been  embodied  at  the  instance  of  the  Conmuuider-in- 
chief. 

Not  intending  to  maintain  his  present  position.  General  Washington 
had  placed  some  regiments  along  the  Ijackcnsack  to  aflford  the  sem- 
Uance  of  defending  its  passage  until  his  stores  could  be  removed ;  and, 
with  the  residue  of  the  troops,  crossed  the  Passaic,  and  took  post  at 
Newark.  Soon  aflcr  he  had  marched.  Major  General  Vaughan  appear- 
ed before  the  new  bridge  over  Hackensack.  The  American  detachment 
which  had  been  left  in  the  rear,  being  unable  to  defend  it,  broke  it  down, 
and  retired  before  him  over  the  Passaic. 

Having  entered  the  open  country,  Greneral  Washington  determined  to 
halt  a  few  days  on  the  south  side  of  this  river,  make  some  show  of  re- 
sistance, and  endeavour  to  collect  such  a  force  as  would  keep  up  the 
semblance  of  an  army.  His  letters,  not  having  produced  such  exertions 
as  the  public  exigencies  required,  he  deputed  General  Mifflin  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Pennsylvania,  and  Colonel  Reid,  liis  Adjutant  General,  to 
the  government  of  New  Jersey,  with  orders  to  represent  the  real  situa- 
tion of  the  army,  and  the  certainty  that,  without  great  reinforcements, 
Philadelphia  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  state  of  Jer- 
sey be  overrun. 

While  thus  endeavouring  to  strengthen  himself  with  militia,  he  pressed 
General  Lee  to  hasten  his  march,  and  cautioned  him  to  keep  high  enough 
up  the  country  to  avoid  the  enemy,  who,  having  got  possession  of  the 
mail  containing  one  of  his  late  letters,  would  certainly  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent the  junction  of  the  two  armies. 

This  perilous  state  of  things  was  rendered  still  more  critical  by  indi- 
cations of  an  insurrection  in  the  county  of  Monmouth,  in  Jersey,  where 
great  numbers  favoured  tlie  royal  cause.  In  other  places,  too,  a  hostile 
temper  was  displayed,  and  an  indisposition  to  farther  resistance  began 
to  be  manifested  throughout  that  state.  These  appearances  obliged  him 
to  make  detachments  from  the  militia  of  his  army,  to  overawe  the  disaf- 
fected of  Monmouth,  who  were  on  the  point  of  assembling  in  force. 

As  the  British  army  crossed  the  Passaic,  General  Washington  aban- 
Nov.  28.     doned  his  position  behind  that  river ;  and  the  day  Lord  Com- 
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wallifl  entered  Newark,  he  retreated  to  Brunswick,  a  small  village  on  the 
Raritaii. 

At  this  plaoQt  the  levies  diawn  from  Maryland  and  Jersey  to  compose 
the  flying  camp,  became  entitled  to  their  discharge.  No  rc-  t>  . 
monstrances  could  detain  them ;  and  he  sustained  the  mortifi- 
cation olr  sedng  his  feeble  army  still  more  enfeebled  by  being  entirely 
abandoned  by  these  troops,  in  the  face  of  an  advancing  enemy.  The 
Pennsylvania  militia  bebnging  to  the  flying  camp  were  engaged  to  serve 
till  the  1st  of  January.  So  many  of  them  deserted,  that  it  was  deemed 
neoessary  to  place  ^ards  <m  the  roads,  and  ferries  over  the  Delaware, 
to  apprehend  and  send  them  back  to  camp.  The  Grovemor  of  New 
Jprsey  w^^  again  pressed  for  assistance,  but  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
furnish  the  aid  requir^.  The  well  afiected  part  of  the  lower  country 
was  overawed  by  the  British  army ;  and  the  militia  of  Monis  and  Sueh 
sex  came  out  slowly  and  reluctantly. 

While  at  Brunswick,  attempts  were  made  to  retard  the  advance  of  the 
British  army  by  movements  indicating  an  intention  to  act  on  the  ofl^- 
sive;  but  tliis  feint  was  unavailing.  Lord  Cornwallis  continued  to  press 
^rward ;  and,  as  his  advanced  guards  showed  themselves  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  bridge.  General  Washington  evacuated  the  town,  and 
marched  through  Princeton  to  Trenton.    Directions  had  al«  , 

ready  been  given  to  collect  all  the  boats  on  the  Delaware,  from 
Philadelphia  upwards  for  seventy  miles,  in  the  hope  that  the  progress  of 
the  enemy  might  be  stq>ped  at  this  river ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time, 
reinfopcements  might  arrive  which,  would  enable  him  to  dispute  its 
passage. 

Having,  with  great  labour,  transported  the  few  remaining  military 
stores  and  baggage  over  the  Delaware,  he  determined  to  remain  as  long 
as  possible  on  the  northern  banks  of  that  river. 

The  army  which  was  thus  pressed  slowly  through  the  Jerseys,  wab 
aided  by  no  other  cavalry  than  a  small  corps  of  badly  mounted  Connec- 
ticut militia,  commanded  by  Major  Sheldcn ;  and  was  almost  equally 
destitute  of  artillery.  Its  numbers,  at  no  time  during  the  retreat,  ex- 
ceeded four  thousand  men,  and  on  reaching  the  Delaware,  was  reduced 
to  less  than  three  thousand ;  of  whom,  not  quite  one  thousand  were 
militk  of  New  Jersey.  Even  among  the  continental  troops  there  were 
many  whose  term  of  service  was  about  to  expire. 

Its  defectiveness  of  numbers  did  not  constitute  its  only  weakness.  The 
regulars  were  badly  armed,  worse  clad,  and  almost  destitute  of  tents, 
blankets,  or  utensils  for  dressing  their  food.  They  were  composed  chiefly 
of  the  garrison  of  fort  Lee,  and  had  been  obliged  to  evacuate  that  place 
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with  too  much  precipitation  to  bring  with  them  even  those  few  articles 
of  comfort  and  accommodation  with  which  they  had  been  furnished. 
The  Commander-in-chief  found  himself  at  the  head  of  tliis  small  band 
of  soldiers,  dispirited  by  their  losses  and  fatigues,  retreating  almost  naked 
and  barefooted,  in  the  cold  of  November  and  December,  before  a  nu- 
merous, well  appointed,  and  victorious  army,  through  a  desponding 
country,  much  more  disposed  to  obtain  safety  by  submission,  than  to 
seek  it  by  a  manly  resistance. 

In  this  crisis  of  American  afiairs,  a  proclamation  was  Issued  by  Lord 
and  General  Howe,  as  commissioners  appointed  on  the  part  of  tlxi  crown 
for  restoring  peace  to  America,  commanding  all  persons  assembled  in 
arms  against  his  majesty's  government,  to  disband  and  return  to  their 
homes;  and  all  civil  officers  to  desist  from  their'  treasonable  practices, 
and  relinquish  their  usurped  autliority.  A  full  pardon  was  offered  to 
every  person  who  would,  within  sixty  days,  appear  before  certain  civil 
or  military  officers  of  the  crown,  claim  tlie  benefit  of  that  proclamation, 
and  testify  his  obedience  to  the  laws  by  subscribing  a  declaration  of  his 
submission  to  the  royal  authority.  Copies  of  it  were  dispersed  through 
the  country ,  after  which  numbers  flocked  in  daily,  to  make  their  peace, 
and  obtain  protection.  The  contrast  between  tlie  splendid  apixjamnce 
of  the  pursuing  array,  and  that  of  the  ragged  Americans  who  were  fly- 
ing before  them,  could  not  fail  to  nourish  the  general  opinion  that  the 
contest  was  approaching  its  termination. 

Among  the  many  valuable  traits  in  the  character  of  Washington,  was 
that  unyielding  firmness  of  mind  which  resisted  these  accumulated  cir- 
cumstances of  depression,  and  supported  him  under  them.  Undismayed 
by  the  dangers  which  surroimded  him,  he  did  not  for  an  instant  relax 
his  exertions,  nor  omit  any  thing  which  could  obstruct  the  prepress  of 
the  enemy,  or  improve  his  own  condition.  lie  did  not  appear  lo  despair 
of  the  public  safety,  but  struggled  against  adverse  fortune  with  the  hope 
of  yet  vanquishing  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  him ;  and  constantly 
showed  himself  to  his  harassed  and  enfeebled  army,  with  a  serene,  un- 
embarrassed countenance,  Ixjtraying  no  fears  in  himself,  and  invigorat- 
ing and  inspiring  with  confidence  the  bosoms  of  others.  To  this  imcon- 
querable  firmness,  to  this  perfect  self-possession  under  the  most  desjiorato 
circumstances,  is  America,  in  a  great  degree,  indebted  for  her  hidrpend- 
ence. 

Afler  removing  his  baggage  and  stores  over  the  Delaware,  and  send- 
ing his  sick  to  Philadelphia,  the  American  General,  finding 
that  Lord  Cornwallis  still  continued  in  Brunswick,  detached 
twelve  hundred  men  to  Princeton  in  the  hope  tliat  this  appearance  of 
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adyancing  on  the  British  might  not  only  retard  their  progress,  but  cover 
a  part  of  the  country,  and  reanimate  the  people  of  Jersey. 

Some  portion  of  this  short  respite  from  laborious  service  was  devoted 
to  the  predominant  wish  of  his  heart, — preparations  for  the  next  cam- 
paign,— by  impressing  on  congress  a  conviction  Of  the  real  causes  of  the 
present  calamitous  state  of  things.  However  the  human  mind  may  re- 
sist the  clearest  theoretic  reasoning,  it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  discern 
obvious  and  radical  errors,  while  smarting  under  tlieir  dcstnictive  conse- 
quences. The  abandonment^  of  the  army  by  whole  regiments  of  the 
flying  camp,  in  the  face  of  an  advancing  g.nd  superior  enemy ;  the  im- 
practicability of  calling  out  the  militia  of  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  in 
sufficient  force  to  prevent  Lord  Cornwallis  from  overrunning  the  first 
state,  or  restrain  him  from  entering  the  last,  had  it  not  been  saved  by 
other  causes,  were  practical  lessons  on  the  subjects  of  enlistments  for  a 
short  time,  and  a  reliance  on  militia,  which  no  prejudice  could  disregard, 
and  which  could  not  fail  to  add  great  weight  to  the  remonstrances  for- 
merly naade  by  the  Commander-in-chief,  which  were  now  repeated. 

The  exertions  of  General  Mifflin  to  raise  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania, 
though  unavailing  in  the  country,  were  successful  in  Philadelphia.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
had  associated  for  the  general  defence ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  fifteen 
hundred  of  them  marched  to  Trenton ;  to  which  place  a  German  batta- 
lion was  also  ordered  by  congress.  On  the  arrival  of  these 
troops.  General  Washington  commenced  his  march  to  Prince- 
ton,  but  was  stopped  by  the  intelligence  that  Lord  Cornwallis,  having 
received  large  reinforcements,  was  advancing  rapidly  from  Brunswick 
by  different  routes,  and  endeavouring  to  gain  his  rear. 

On  receiving  this  intelligence,  he  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  posted 
his  army  in  such  a  manner  as  to  guard  the  fords.  As  his  rear 
passed  the  river,  the  van  of  the  British  army  appeared  in  sight. 
The  main  body  took  post  at  Trenton,  and  detachments  were  placed  both 
above  and  below,  while  small  parties,  without  interruption  from  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country,  reconnoitred  the  Delaware  for  a  ^nsiderable  distance. 
F|t)m  Bordentown  below  Trenton  the  course  of  the  river  turns  westward, 
and  forms  an  acute  angle  with  its  course  from  Philadelphia  to  that  place; 
80  that  Lord  Cornwallis  might  cross  a  considerable  distance  above,  and 
be  not  much,  if  any,  farther  from  that  city  than  the  American  army. 

The  British  General  made  some  imsuccessful  attempts  to  seize  a  num- 
ber of  boats  gUGurded  by  Lord  Stirling,  about  Coryell's  Ferry ;  and,  in 
order  to  facilitate  his  movements  down  the  river,  on  tlic  Jersey  shore, 
repaired  the  bridges  below  Trenton,  which  had  been  broken  down  by 
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order  of  General  Washington.  He  then  adfanced  a  strong  detachment 
to  Bordcntown,  giving  indications  of  on  intention  to  cross  the  Delaware 
at  the  same  time  above  and  below ;  and  cither  to  march  in  two  columns 
to  Philadelphia,  or  completely  to  envelop  the  American  army  in  the  angle 
of  the  river.  To  counteract  this  plan,  the  American  General  stationed 
a  few  gallies  to  watch  the  movements  of  his  enemy  below,  and  aid  in 
lepelliBg  any  efibrt  to  pass  over  to  the  Pennsylvania  shore;  and  made 
such  a  disposition  of  his  little  army  as  to  guard  against  any  attempt  to 
fiiroe  a  passage  above,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  real  design. 

Having  made  his  arrangements,  he  waited  anxiously  for  reinforce- 
ments ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  sent  daily  parties  over  the  river  to  harass 
the  enemy,  and  to  observe  his  situation. 

The  utmost  exertions  were  made  by  government  to  raise  the  militia. 
In  the  hope  that  a  respectable  body  of  continental  troops  would  aid 
these  eacerdons,  Greneral  Washington  had  directed  Grcncnd  Gates,  with 
the  regulars  of  the  northern  army,  and  General  Heath,  with  those  at 
Peekskill,  to  march  to  his  assistance. 

Although  (General  Lee  had  been  repeatedly  urged  to  join  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, ho  proceeded  slowly  in  the  execution  of  these  orders, 
manifesting  a  strong  disposition  to  retain  his  separate  command,  and 
rather  to  hang  on,  and  threaten  the  rear  of  the  British  army,  than  to 
strengthen  that  in  its  front.  With  this  view  he  proposed  establishing 
himself  at  Morristown.  On  receiving  a  letter  from  General  Washington 
disapproving  this  proposition,  and  urging  him  to  hasten  his  march,  Lee 
still  avowed  a  preference  for  his  own  plan,  and  proceeded  reluctantly 
towards  the  Delaware.  While  passing  through  Morris  county,  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  British  encampment,  he,  very  incau- 
tioQsIy,  quartered  under  a  slight  guard,  in  a  house  about  three  miles 
from  his  army.  Information  of  this  circumstance  was  given  by  a 
countryman  to  Colonel  Harcourt,  at  that  time  detached  with  a  body  of 
cavalry  to  watch  his  movements,  who  immediately  formed  and  executed 
the  design  of  seizing  him.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber, this  officer  reached  Lee's  quarters,  who  received  no  intimation  of  his 
danger  until  the  house  was  surrounded,  and  he  found  himself  a  prisbnor. 
He  was  carried  off  in  triumph  to  the  British  army,  where  he  was,  for 
some  time,  treated  as  a  deserter  from  the  British  service. 

This  misfortune  made  a  serious  impression  on  all  America.  The  con- 
fidence originally  placed  in  General  Lee  had  been  increased  by  his  suc- 
cess in  the  southern  department,  and  by  a  belief  that  his  opinions,  during 
the  military  operations  in  New  York,  had  contributed  to  the  adoption  of 
those  judicious  movements  which  had,  in  some  measure,  defeated  the 
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plans  of  General  Howe  in  that  quarter.  It  was  also  believed  that  he  had 
dissented  from  the  resolution  of  the  council  of  war  for  maintaining  forts 
Washington  and  Lee.  No  officer,  except  the  Commander-in-chief,  pos- 
sessed, at  that  time,  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  the  confidence  of  the  army, 
or  of  the  country;  and  his  loss  was,  ahnost  universally,  bewailed  as  one 
of  the  greatest  calamities  which  had  befallen  the  American  ai:ms.  It 
was  regretted  by  no  person  more  than  by  Grcneral  Washington  himself. 
He  respected  the  merit  of  that  eccentric  veteran,  and  sincerely  lamented 
his  captivity. 

General  Sullivan,  on  whom  tlie  command  of  that  division  devolved 
after  the  capture  of  Lee,  promptly  obeyed  the  orders  which  had  been 
directed  to  that  officer ;  and,  crossing  the  Delaware  at  Philips- 
burg,  joined  the  Commander-in-chief.  On  the  same  day 
General  Gates  arrived  with  a  few  northern  troops.  By  these  and  other 
reinforcements,  the  army  was  augmented  to  about  seven  thousand  effec' 
tive  men. 

The  attempts  of  the  British  general  to  get  possession  of  boats  for  the 
transportation  of  his  army  over  the  Delaware  having  failed,  he  gave  in- 
dications of  an  intention  to  close  the  campaign,  and  to  retire  into  winter 
quarters.  About  four  thousand  men  were  cantoned  on  the  Delaware  at 
Trenton,  Bordentown,  the  White  Horse,  and  Mount  Holly;  and  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  army  of  Jersey  was  distributed  from  that  river  to 
the  Hackensack.  Strong  corps  were  posted  at  Princeton,  Brunswick, 
and  Elizabethtown. 

To  intimidate  the  people^  and  thereby  impede  the  recruiting  service, 
was  believed  to  be  no  inconsiderable  inducement  with  General  Howe» 
for  covering  so  large  a  portion  of  Jersey.  To  counteract  these  views, 
General  Washington  ordered  three  of  the  regiments  from  Peekskill  to 
halt  at  Morristown,  and  to  unite  with  about  eight  hundred  militia  assem- 
bled at  that  place  under  Colonel  Ford.  General  Maxwell  was  sent  to 
take  command  of  these  troops,  with  orders  to  wdtch  the  motions  of  the 
enemy,  to  harass  him  in  his  marches,  to  give  intelligence  of  all  his  move- 
menta,  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  militia,  and  to  prevent  the  inhabi- 
tants from  going  within  the  British  lines,  and  taking  protection. 

The  short  interval  between  this  cantonment  of  the  British  troops,  and 
the  recommencement  of  active  operations,  was  employed  by  Greneral 
Washington  in  repeating  the  representations  he  had  so  often  made  to 
congress,  respecting  preparations  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  The  dan- 
gers resulting  from  a  reliance  on  temporary  armies  had  been  fully  exem- 
plified ;  and  his  remonstrances  on  that  subject  were  supported  by  that 
severe  experience  which  corrects  while  it  chastises.  In  the  course  of 
Vol.  I.  9 
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the  campaign,  he  had  suiOfeied  greatly  fxom  the  want  of  cavalry,  of  ar- 
tillery, and  of  engineers.  His  ideas  on  these  important  suhjects  had 
been  already  stated  to  congress,  and  were  now  reurged.  With  respect 
to  the  additional  expense  to  be  incurred  by  the  measures  recommended, 
he  observed, ''  that  our  funds  were  not  the  only  object  now  to  bo  taken 
into  consideration.  The  enemy,  it  was  found,  were  daily  gathering 
strength  from  the  disa£^ted.  This  strength,  like  a  snow  ball  by  roll- 
ing, would  increase,  imlcss  some  means  should  be  devised  to  check  ef- 
fectually the  progress  of  their  arms.  Militia  might  possibly  do  it  for  a 
little  while;  but  in  a  little  while  also,  the  militia  of  those  states  which 
were  frequently  called  upon  would  not  turn  out  at  all,  or  would  turn  out 
with  so  much  reluctance  and  sloth,  as  to  amount  to  the  same  thing.  In- 
stance New  Jersey!  Witness  Pennsylvania!  Could  anything  but  the 
river  Delaware  have  saved  Philadelphia? 

**  Could  any  thing,^'  he  asked, ''  be  more  destructive  of  the  recruiting 
business  than  giving  ten  dollars  boimty  for  six  weeks  service  in  the  mi- 
litia, who  come  in,  you  can  not  tell  how ;  go,  you  can  not  tell  when ;  and 
act,  you  can  not  tell  where;  who  consume  your  provisions,  exhaust  your 
stores,  and  leave  you  at  last  in  a  critical  moment. 

"  These,  sir,"  he  added,  "  are  the  men  I  am  to  depend  upon  ten  days 
hence.  This  is  the  basis  upon  which  your  cAuse  will  rest,  and  must  for 
ever  depend,  until  you  get  a  large  standing  army  sufficient  of  itself  to 
oppose  the  enemy." 

He  also  hinted  the  idea,  extremely  delicate  in  itself,  of  enlarging  his 
powers  so  as  to  enable  him  to  act,  without  constant  applications  to  con- 
gress for  their  sanction  of  measures,  the  immediate  adoption  of  which 
was  essential  to  the  public  interests.  "  This  might,"  he  said,  "  be  termed 
an  application  for  powers  too  dangerous  to  be  trusted."  He  could  only 
answer, "  that  desperate  diseases  required  desperate  remedies.  He  could 
with  truth  declare  that  he  felt  no  lust  for  power,  but  wished  with  as  much 
fervency  as  any  man  upon  this  wide  extended  continent,  for  an  opportu- 
nity of  turning  the  sword  into  a  plough-share ;  but  his  feelings  as  an  of- 
ficer and  a  man  had  been  such  as  to  force  him  to  say,  that  no  person 
ever  had  a  greater  choice  of  difficulties  to  contend  with  than  himself." 

Afler  recapitulating  the  measures  he  had  adopted,  which  were  not 
within  his  power,  and  urging  many  other  necessary  arrangements,  he 
added,  *'  it  may  be  thought  I  am  going  a  good  deal  out  of  the  line  of  my 
duty  to  adopt  these  measures,  or  to  advise  thus  freely.  A  character  to 
lose ;  an  estate  to  forfeit ;  the  inestimable  blessing  of  liberty  at  stake ;  and 
a  life  devoted,  must  be  my  excuse.*^ 

The  present  aspect  of  American  affiurs  was  gloomy  in  the  extreme. 
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The  existing  army,  except  a  few  regiments,  affording  an  efi^tive  force 
of  about  fifieen  hundred  men,  would  dissolve  in  a  few  days.  New  Jer- 
sey had,  in  a  great  measure,  submitted ;  and  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania 
had  not  displayed  the  alacrity  expected  from  them.  Greneral  Howe 
would,  most  probably,  avail  himself  of  the  ice  which  would  soon  form, 
and  of  the  dissolution  of  the  American  army,  to  pass  the  Delaware  and 
seize  Philadelphia.  This  event  was  dreaded,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
intrinsic  importance,  but  of  its  peculiar  effect  at  this  time,  when  an  army 
was  to  be  recruited  on  which  the  future  hopes  of  America  were  to  rest. 
It  was  feared,  and  with  reason,  that  it  would  make  such  an  impression 
on  the  public  mind  as  to  deter  the  American  youth  from  engaging  in  a 
contest  becoming  desperate. 

Impelled  by  these  considerations,  General  Washington  meditated  a 
blow  on  the  British  army,  while  dispersed  in  its  cantonments,  which 
might  retrieve  the  affairs  of  America  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  and 
recover  the  ground  that  had  been  lost. 

He  formed  the  daring  plan  of  attacking  all  the  British  posts  on  the 
Delaware  at  the  same  instant.  If  successful  in  all,  or  any  of  these  at- 
tacks, he  hoped  not  only  to  wipe  off  the  impression  made  by  his  losses, 
and  by  his  retreat,  but  also  to  relieve  Philadelphia  from  immediate  dan- 
ger, and  to  compel  his  adversary  to  compress  himself  in  such  a  manner 
as  no  longer  to  cover  the  Jerseys. 

The  positions  taken  to  guard  the  river  were  equally  well  adapted  to 
ofiensive  operations. 

The  regulars  were  posted  above  Trenton  from  Yardley's  up  to  Cory- 
ell's Ferry.  The  Pennsylvania  flying  camp,  and  Jersey  militia,  under 
the  command  of  General  Irvine,  extended  from  Yardley's  to  the  ferry 
opposite  Bordentown;  and  General  Cadwallader  with  the  Pennsylvania 
militia  lay  still  lower  down  the  river. 

In  the  plan  of  attack  which  had  been  digested,  it  was  proposed  to  cross 
in  the  night  at  M*Konkey's  Ferry,  about  nine  miles  above  Trenton;  to 
march  down  in  two  divisions,  the  one  taking  the  river  road,  and  the 
other  the  Pennington  road,  both  which  lead  into  the  town ;  the  first,  to- 
wards that  part  of  the  western  side  which  approaches  the  river,  and  the 
last  towards  the  north.  This  part  of  the  plan  was  to  be  executed  by  the 
General  in  person,  at  the  head  of  about  two  thousand  four  hundred  con- 
tinental troops.  It  was  thought  practicable  to  pass  them  over  the  river 
by  twelve,  and  to  reach  the  point  of  destination  by  five  in  the  morning 
of  the  next  day,  when  the  attack  was  to  be  made.  General  Irvine  was 
directed  to  cross  at  the  Trenton  Ferry,  and  to  secure  the  bridge  below 
the  town,  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  enemy  by  that  road. 
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General  Cadwallader  was  to  pass  over  at  Dunk's  Ferry,  and  carry  the 
poet  at  Mount  Holly.  It  had  been  in  oontemplatioa  to  unite  the  tnx>pB 
employed  in  fortifying  Philadelphia,  to  those  at  Bristol,  and  to  phuse  the 
whole  under  General  Putnam ;  but  such  indications  were  given  in  ihat 
dty  of  an  insurrection  of  the  royal  cause,  that  this  part  of  the  plan  was 
abandoned.  Thecoldon  the  night  ofthe  25th  was  very  severe.  Snow, 
mingled  with  hail  and  rain,  M  in  great  quantities,  and  so  much  ice  was 
made  in  the  river  that,  with  every  possible  exertion,  the  division  ccot- 
ducted  by  the  General  in  person  could  not  effect  its  passage  until  three, 
nor  commence  its  march  down  the  river  till  near  four.  As  the 
distance  to  Trenton  by  either  road  is  nearly  the  same,  orders 
were  given  to  attack  at  the  instant  of  arrival,  and,  aAer  driving  in  the 
out-guards,  to  press  rapidly  after  them  into  the  town,  and  prevent  the 
main  body  from  forming. 

General  Washington  accompanied  the  upper  column,  and  arriving  at 
the  out-post  on  that  road,  precisely  at  eight,  drove  it  in,  and,  in  three  mi- 
nutes, heard  the  fire  from  the  column  which  had  taken  the  river  road. 
The  picket  guard  attempted  to  keep  up  a  fire  while  retreating,  but  was 
pursued  with  such  ardour  as  to  be  unable  to  make  a  stand.  Colonel 
Rawle,  who  commanded  in  the  town,  paraded  his  men,  and  met  the  as- 
sailants. In  the  commencement  ofthe  action,  he  was  mortally  wounded, 
upon  which  the  troops,  in  apparent  confusion,  attempted  to  gain  the  road 
to  Princeton.  General  Washington  threw  a  detachment  into  their  front, 
while  he  advanced  rapidly  on  them  in  person.  Finding  themselves  sur- 
rounded, and  their  artillery  already  seized,  they  laid  down  their  anns, 
and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  About  twenty  ofthe  ene- 
my were  killed,  and  about  one  thousand  made  prisoners.  Six  field  pieces, 
and  a  thousand  stand  of  small  arms  were  also  taken.  On  the  part  of 
the  Americans,  two  privates  were  killed ;  two  frozen  to  death ;  and  one 
officer.  Lieutenant  Monroe,*  ofthe  third  Virginia  regiment,  and  three  or 
four  privates  wounded. 

Unfortunately,  the  ice  rendered  it  impracticable  for  General  Irvine  to 
execute  that  part  of  the  plan  which  was  allotted  to  him.  With  his  ut- 
most efforts,  he  was  unable  to  cross  the  river ;  and  the  road  towards 
Bordentown  remained  open.  About  five  hundred  men,  among  whom 
was  a  troop  of  cavalry,  stationed  in  the  lower  end  of  Trenton,  availed 
diemselves  of  this  circumstance,  and  crossing  the  bridge  in  the  com- 
mencement ofthe  action,  escaped  down  the  river.  The  same  cause  pie- 
vented  General  Cadwallader  from  attacking  the  post  at  Mount  Holly. 

*■  Since  President  ofthe  United  States. 
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With  great  difficulty  a  part  of  his  infantry  passed  the  river,  but  returned 
on  Its  b^ng  found  absolutely  impracticable  to  cross  with  the  artillery. 

Although  this  plan  failed  in  so  many  of  its  parts,  the  success  attending 
that  which  was  conducted  by  General  Washington  in  person  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  happiest  efiects. 

Had  it  been  practicable  for  the  divisions  under  Generals  Irvine  and 
Cadwallader  to  cross  the  river,  it  was  intended  to  proceed  from  Trenton 
to  the  posts  at  and  about  Bordentown,  to  sweep  the  British  from  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware,^  and  to  maintain  a  position  in  the  Jerseys.  But 
finding  that  those  parts  of  the  plan  had  failed,  and  supposing  the  British 
to  remain  in  force  below,  while  a  strong  corps  was  posted  at  Princeton, 
General  Washington  thought  it  unadviscabie  to  hazard  the  loss  of  the 
very  important  advantage  already  gained,  by  attempting  to  increase  it, 
and  recrossed  the  river  with  his  prisoners  and  military  stores.  Lieute- 
nant Colonel  Baylor,'  his  aid-de^iamp,  who  carried  the  intelligence  of 
this  success  to  congress,  was  presented  with  a  horse  completely  capari- 
soned for  service,  and  recommended  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  of 
cavalry. 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  astonishment  of  the  British  commander  at 
this  unexpected  display  of  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  American  GeneraL 
His  condition,  and  that  of  his  country,  had  been  thought  desperate.  He 
had  been  deserted  by  all  the  troops  having  a  legal  right  to  leave  him; 
and,  to  render  his  situation  completely  ruinous,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
continental  soldiers  still  remaining  with  him,  would  be  entitled  to  their 
discharge  on  the  first  day  of  January.  There  appeared  to  be  no  proba- 
faih'ty  of  prevailing  on  them  to  continue  longer  in  the  service,  and  the 
recruiting  business  was  absolutely  at  an  end.  The  spirits  of  a  largo  pro- 
portion of  the  people  were  sunk  to  the  lowest  point  of  depression.  New 
Jersey  appeared  to  be  completely  subdued;  and  some  of  the  best  judges 
of' the  public  sentiment  were  of  opinion  that  immense  numbers  in  Penn- 
sylvania, also,  were  determined  not  to  permit  the  sixty  days  allowed  in 
the  proclamation  of  Lord  and  Sir  William  Howe,  to  elapse,  without  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  pardon  it  pro^red.  Instead  of  offensive  operations, 

*  A  fiict  has  been  stated  to  the  author  which  shows  to  what  an  extent  the  plan  might 
have  been  executed  had  it  been  possible  to  cross  the  river.  Colonel  Reed,  who  was 
with  Uie  dhrision  of  Cadwallader,  passed  the  ferry  with  the  van  of  the  infimtiy,  and 
immediately  despatched  some  tmsty  persons  to  examine  the  sitaation  of  the  troops  ait 
Moont  Holly.  The  report  made  by  his  messengers  waa,  that  they  had  looked  into 
seveiil  hoDses  in  which  the  soldiers  were  quartered,  and  had  found  them  generally 
last  aalee|i^  under  the  influence,  as  was  supposed,  of  the  spirituous  liquors  they  had 
drank  the  pzece^g  day,  which  was  Christmas-day.  That  there  appeared  to  be  no 
apimlMiHioii  of  danger,  nor  precaution  against  i^ 
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the  total  dispersion  of  the  small  remnant  of  the  American  army  was  to 
be  expected,  since  it  would  be  rendered  too  (eeble  by  the  discharge  of 
those  engaged  only  until  the  last  day  of  Dooembcry  to  attempt,  any 
longer,  the  defence  of  the  Delaware,  which  would  by  that  time,  in  fldl 
probability,  be  passable  on  the  ice.  While  every  a|^)earance  supported 
these  opinions,  and  the  British  General,  without  being  sanguine,  might 
well  consider  the  war  as  approaching  its  termination,  this  bold  and  for- 
tunate enterprise  announced  to  him,  that  he  was  contending  with  an  ad- 
versary who  could  never  cease  to  be  formidable  while  the  possibility  of 
resistance  remained.  Finding  the  conquest  of  America  more  distant 
than  had  been  supposed,  he  determined,  in  the  depth  of  winter  to  recom- 
mence active  operations ;  and  Lord  Comwallis,  who  had  retired  to  New 
York  with  the  intention  of  embarking  for  Europe,  suspended  his  depar- 
ture, and  returned  to  the  Jerseys  in  great  force,  far  the  purpose  of  re- 
gaining the  ground  which  had  been  lost. 

Meanwhile,  Count  Donop,  who  commanded  the  troops  below  Trenton, 
on  hearing  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  Cplonel  Rawle,  retreated  by 
the  road  leading  to  Amboy,  and  joined  General  Leslie  at  Princeton. 
The  next  day,  General  Cadwallader  crossed  the  Delaware,  with  orders 
to  harass  the  enemy,  but  to  put  nothing  to  hazard  until  he  should  be 
joined  by  the  continental  battalions,  who  were  allowed  a  day  or  two  of 
repose,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  enterprise  against  Trenton.  Grencral 
Mifflin  joined  General  Irvine  with  about  fifteen  hundred  Pennsylvania 
militia,  and  those  troops  also  crossed  the  river. 

Finding  himself  once  more  at  the  head  of  a  force  with  which  it  seemed 
practicable  to  act  offensively,  the  General  determined  to  employ  the 
winter  in  endeavouring  to  recover  Jersey. 

With  this  view,  he  ordered  Greneral  Heath  to  leave  a  small  detach- 
ment at  Peekskill,  and  with  the  main  body  of  the  New  England  militia, 
to  enter  Jersey,  and  approach  the  British  cantonments  on  that  side. 
General  Maxwell  was  ordered,  with  all  the  militia  he  could  collect,  to 
harass  their  flank  and  rear,  and  to  attack  their  out-posts  on  every  fa- 
vourable  occasion,  while  the  continental  troops,  led  by  himself, 
recrossed  the  Delaware,  and  took  post  at  Trenton.  On  the 
last  day  of  December,  the  regulars  of  New  England  were  entitled  to  a 
discharge.  With  great  difficulty,  and  a  bounty  of  ten  dollars,  many  of 
them  were  induced  to  renew  their  engagements  for  six  weeks. 

The  British  were  now  collected  in  force  at  Princeton  under  Lord  Com- 
1777.     wallis;  and  appearances  confirmed  the  intelligence,  secretly* 
Jan.  1.    obtained,  that  he  intended  to  attack  the  American  army. 

*  In  thU  critical  moment,  when  correct  intelligence  was  so  all  important,  Mr.  Robert 
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G«Mrals  Bififflin  wad  Cadwallader,  who  lay  at  Bordentown  and  Cross- 
irizy  with  three  thousand  six  Jiundred  militia,  were  therefore  ordered  to 
join  the  Commander-in-chief,  whose  whole  e^ctive  force,  with  this  ad- 
dition, did  not  exceed  five  thousand  men. 

Lord  ComwalUs  advanced  upon  him  the  next  morning ;  and  about  four 
in  the  aflemoon,  the  van  of  the  British  army  reached  Tren- 
ton. On  its  approach,  General  Washington  retired  across  the 
Assumpinck,  a  creek  which  runs  through  the  town.  The  British  at- 
temptsd  to  cross  the  creek  at  several  places,  but  finding  all  the  fords 
guarded,  they  desisted  from  the  attempt,  and  kindled  their  fires.  The 
Americans  kindled  their  fires  likewise ;  and  a  caimonade  was  kept  up  on 
both  ndes  till  dark. 

-  Tfie  otuation  of  General  Washington  was  again  extremely  critical. 
Should  he  maintain  lus  position,  he  would  certainly  be  attacked  next 
morning,  by  a  force  so  very  superior,  as  to  render  the  destruction  of  his 
little  army  inevitable.  Should  he  attempt  to  retreat  over  the  Delaware, 
the  passage  of  that  river  had  been  rendered  so  difficult  by  a  few  mild  and 
foggy  days  which  had  soilcned  the  ice,  that  a  total  defeat  would  be 
hazarded.  In  any  event,  the  Jerseys  would,  once  more,  be  entirely  in 
possession  of  the  enemy;  the  public  mind  again  be  depressed;  recruiting 
discouraged;  and  Philadelphia,  a  second  time,  in  the  grasp  of  General 
Howe* 

In  this  embarrassing  state  of  things,  he  formed  the  bold  design  of  aban- 
doning the  Delaware,  and  marching,  by  a  circuitous  route,  along  the  left 
flank  of  the  British  army,  into  its  rear,  at  Princeton,  where  its  strength 
could  not  be  great ;  and,  afler  beating  the  troops  at  that  place,  to  move 
rapidly  to  Brunswick,  where  the  baggage  and  principal  magazines  of  the 
ariny  lay  under  a  weak  guard.  He  indulged  the  hope  that  this  manceu- 
vre  would  call  the  attention  of  the  British  general  to  his  own  defence. 
Should  Lord  Comwallis,  contrary  to  every  reasonable  calculation,  pro- 
ceed to  Philadelphia,  nothing  worse  could  happen  in  that  quarter,  than 
must  happen  should  the  American  army  be  driven  before  him ;  and  some 
compensation  for  that  calamity  would  be  obtained  by  expelling  the  enemy 
completely  from  Jersey,  and  cutting  up,  m  detail,  all  his  parties  in  that 
state. 

This  plan  being  approved  by  a  council  of  war,  preparations  were 
made  for  its  immediate  execution.    As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  the  ba^age 

Morris  nind  on  his  private  credit  in  Philadelphia,  five  hundred  pounds  in  specie^ 
which  he  tnnsmitted  to  the  Commander-in-chie^  who  employed  it  in  procuring  ia- 
formatigiinot  otherwise  to  have  been  obtained. 


# 
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was  removed  silently  to  Burlington;  and,  about  one  ia  tba 

afler  renewing  their  fires,  and  leaving  their  guards  to  go 
rounds  as  usual ;  the  army  decamped  with  perfect  silence, 
took  a  circuitous  route  along  the  Quaker  road  to  Prinoeton,  where  ftiee 
British  regiments  had  encamped  the  preceding  night,  two  of  whidi  oom- 
menced  their  march  early  in  the  nrH)ming  to  join  the  rear  of  their  amq^ 
at  Maidenhead.  At  sunrise,  when  they  had  proceeded  about  two  mile%. 
they  saw  the  Americans  on  their  led,  advancing  in  a  direction  which 
would  enter  the  road  in  their  rear.  They  immediately  faced  about,  and, 
repassing  Stony  Brook,  moved  under  cover  of  a  copgc  of  wood  towards 
the  American  van,  which  was  conducted  by  General  Mercer.  A  sharp 
action  ensued,  which,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  militia, 
of  which  the  advanced  party  was  principally  composed,  soon  gsve'way; 
and  the  few  regulars  attached  to  them  were  not  sthmg  enough  to  main- 
tain their  ground.  Wliile  exerting  himself  gallantly  to  rally  his  broken 
troops.  General  Mercer  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  van  was  en- 
tirely routed.  But  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  soon  changed.  The  main 
body,  led  by  General  Washington  in  person,  followed  close  in  the  rear, 
and  attacked  the  British  with  great  spirit.  Persuaded  that  defeat  would 
irretrievably  ruin  the  affairs  of  America,  he  advanced  in  the  very  front 
of  danger,  and  exposed  himself  to  the  hottest  fire  of  the  enemy.  He  was 
so  well  supported  by  the  same  troops  who,  a  few  days  before,  had  saved 
their  country  at  Trenton,  that  the  British,  in  turn,  wcru  compelled  to 
give  way.  Their  line  was  broken,  and  the  two  regiments  separated 
from  each  other.  Colonel  Mawhood,  who  commanded  that  in  front,  and 
was,  consequently,  nearest  the  rear  division  of  the  army,  under  Lord 
Comwallis,  retired  to  the  main  road,  and  continued  his  march  to  Maiden- 
head. The  fifty -fill  h  regiment,  which  was  on  llie  left,  being  hard  pressed, 
fled  in  confusion  across  the  fields  into  a  back  road,  leading  between 
Hillsborough  and  Kingston  towards  Brunswick.  The  vicinity  of  the 
British  forces  at  Maidenhead  secured  Colonel  Mawhood,  and  Greneral 
Washington  pressed  forward  to  Princeton.  The  regiment  remaining  in 
that  place  took  post  in  the  college,  and  made  a  show  of  resistance;  but 
some  pieces  of  artillery  being  brought  up  to  play  upon  that  building,  it 
was  abandoned,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  became  prisoners.  A  few 
saved  themselves  by  a  precipitate  flight  to  Brunswick. 

In  this  engagement,  rather  more  tlian  one  hundred  British  were  killed 
in  the  field,  and  near  three  hundred  were  taken  prisoners.  The  loss  of 
the  Americans,  in  killed,  was  somewhat  less,  but  in  their  number  was 
included  General  Mercer,  a  valuable  officer,  who  had  served  with  the 
Commander-in-chief  during  his  early  campaigns  in  Virginia,  luid  was 
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gmsUy  Dsieemod  by  him.    Coloiiela  Haslot  and  Potior,  Captain  Neol  of 
t    ,    tile  uriillery.  Captain  Fteming,  and  five  other  valuable  officers,  were 

^^^^Inbu  anu^n^  ihc  .slain. 

W^         On  the  rclura  ofdi]r-lighl,  Lord  Comwallia  discovered  that  the  Ante- 

jicaa  anny  hodvPuiped  in  the  night ;  and  immediately  conceived  the 

^  ^hIb  jiIbb.    Alonncd  at  the  danger  which  threatened  Brunswick,  he 

'    .p  •  nucbed  with  the  utmost  expedition  for  that  place,  and  was  close  in  the 

„        dWsr  of  the  American  army  before  it  could  leave  Princeton. 

Tin  ntuation  of  General  Washington  was  again  perilous  in  the  ex- 

^  i    .tens.     His  small  army  was  exhausted  with  fatigue.     His  troops  had 
ttta  without  sleep,  ill  of  them  one  night,  and  some  of  them,  two.    They 

IjL  -  woo  ^tAAattt  blaokrti,  many  of  them  were  bare-footed  and  otherwise 
^  driply^ftillb  ond  WW8  fljg^teemoulcs  from  his  place  of  destination.  Ho 
wm  alOK^  punued  bfm  superior  enemy  who  must  necessarily  come  up 
with  him  be^ire  he  OOuH  BCCompUsh  his  designs  on  Brunswick.  Under 
these  circumstancea  be  abandoned  the  remaining  part  of  his  original  plan, 
and  todi  the  road  leading  up  the  country  to  Pluckemio,  where  his  troops 
were  permitted  to  refresh  themselves.  Lord  Comwollis  continued  his 
march  to  Brunswick,  which  he  reached  in  the  course  of  that  night. 

The  Mifibrings  of  the  American  soldiers  had  been  so  great  from  tbe 
asrerity  of  tbe  season,  and  the  very  active  service  in  which  they  had 
been  engaged;  their  complaints,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  militia, 
were  so  loud;  thdr  numbers  were  reducing  so  &st  by  returning  home, 
aod  by  sicknesa;  that  General  Washington  found  it  impracticable  to 
contiDue  o^nsiTe  operations.  He  retired  to  Morristown,  in  order  to 
pat  his  men  under  cover,  and  to  give  them  some  repose. 

The  bold,  judicious,  and  unexpected  attacks  made  at  Trenton  and 
Priiic«lon,  had  a  much  more  oxteanve  influence  than  would  bo  suppceed 
fiom  a  mere  estimate  d*  the  killed  and  token.  They  saved  Phikkdclphia 
7  Ibr  tbe  winter;  recovered  tbe  state  of  Jersey;  and,  which  was  of  still 
toon  importance,  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  people,  and  gave 
a  perceptible  impulse  to  the  recruiting  service  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  problem,  that  a  nation  can  bo  defended  against  a  permanent 
ibrce,  by  temporary  armies,  by  occasional  calls  of  the  husbandman  from 
his  ploiqh  to  tbe  field,  woa  completely  disproved ;  and,  in  demonstrating 
its  fallacy,  the  independence  of  Anwrtca  had  nearly  perished  in  its  cra- 
dle. Hts  utmost  ^rts  were  now  directed  to  the  creation  of  an  army 
for  tbe  enwing  campaign,  as  the  only  solid  basis  on  which  the  hopes  of 
the  patriot  could  rest.  During  the  retreat  through  the  Jerseys,  and  while 
the  expectatioB  prevailed  that  no  eSectual  resistance  could  be  mode  to 
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the  British  armies,  some  spirited  men  indeed  were  animated  to  gra^^ 
and  more  determined  exertions;  but  this  state  of  things  produced  a  v«qr 
'different  efiect  on  the  great  mass,  which  can  alone  furnish  the  sdid  foroe- 
of  armies.  In  the  middle  states  especially,  the  panic  of  distrust  was 
perceived.  Doubts  concerning  the  issue  of  the  codtest  became  ezten- 
sive ;  and  the  recruiting  service  proceeded  so  heavily  and  slowly  as  to 
excite  the  most  anxious  solicitude  for  the  future. 

The  affiurs  of  Trenton  and  Princeton  were  magnified  into  great  vic- 
tories; and  "^Qre  believed  by  the  body  of  the  people  to  evidence  the 
superiority  of  their  army  and  of  their  general.  The  opinion  that  they 
were  engaged  in  a  hopeless  contest,  yielded  to  a  confidence  that  proper 
exertions  would  ensure  ultimate  success. 

Thb  change  of  opinion  was  accompanied  with  an  essentiid  chatage 
of  conduct;  and,  although  the  regiments  required  by  congress  were  not 
completed,  they  were  made  much  stronger  than  was  believed  to  be  pos- 
sible before  this  happy  revolution  in  the  aspect  of  public  afiiurs. 

The  firmness  of  congress  throughout  the  gloomy  and  trying  period 
which  intervened  between  the  loss  of  fort  Washington  and  the  battle  of 
Princeton,  gives  the  members  of  that  time  a  just  claim  to  the  admiration 
of  the  world,  and  to  the  gratitude  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Undismayed 
by  impending  dangers,  they  did  not,  for  an  instant,  admit  the  idea  of 
surrendering  the  independence  they  had  declared,  and  purchasing  peace 
by  returning  to  their  colonial  situation.  As  the  British  army  advanced 
through  Jersey,  and  the  consequent  insecurity  of  Philadelphia  rendered 
an  adjournment  from  that  place  a  necessary  measure  of  precaution, 
their  exertions  seemed  to  increase  with  their  difficulties.  They  sought 
to  remove  the  despondence  which  was  seizing  and  paralyzing  the  public 
mind,  by  an  address  to  the  states,  in  which  every  argument  was  sug- 
gested which  could  rouse  them  to  vigorous  action.  They  made  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  to  animate  the  militia,  and  impel  them  to  the  field, 
by  the  agency  of  those  whose  popular  eloquence  best  fitted  them  for 
such  a  service. 

When  reassembled  at  Baltimore,  the  place  to  which  they  had  adjourn- 

1770.     ed,  their  resolutions  exhibited  no  evidence  of  confusion  or  dis- 

Dec  ao.  may;  and  the  most  judicious  efforts  were  made  to  repair  the 
mischief  produced  by  past  errors. 

Declaring  that,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the  very  existence  of 
civil  liberty  depended  on  the  right  execution  of  military  powers,  to  a 
vigorous  direction  of  which,  distant,  numerous,  and  deliberative  bodies 
were  unequal,  they  authorized  General  Washington  to  raise  sixteen  ad- 
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ditional  laments,  and  conferred  upon  him,  for  six  months,  almost  unli- 
mited powers  for  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

Towards  the  close  of  1776,  while  the  tide  of  fortune  was  running 
strongest  against  t||iem,  some  few  members,  distrusting  their  ability  to 
make  a  sucoessful  resistance,  proposed  to  authorize  their  commissioners 
at  the  court  of  Versailles  to  transfer  to  France  the  same  monopoly  of 
their  trade  which  Great  Britain  had  possessed.*  This  proposition  is 
stated  to  have  been  relinquished,  because  it  was  believed  that  conces- 
sions of  this  kind  would  impair  many  arguments  which  had  been  used 
in  favour  of  independence,  and  disunite  the  people.  It  was  next  pro- 
posed to  offer  a  monopoly  of  certain  enumerated  articles;  but  the  un- 
equal operation  of  this  measure  gave  to  the  proposition  a  speedy  nega- 
tiva.  Some  proposed  oficriog  to  France  an  ofiensive  and  defensive 
league ;  but  this  afan  was  rejected.  The  more  enlightened  members 
argued  that,  though  tte  friendship  of  small  states  might  be  purchased, 
that  of  France  could  not.  They  alleged  that,  if  she  would  risk  a  war 
with  Great  Britain  by  openly  espousing  their  cause,  she  would  not  be 
induced  to  that  measure  by  the  prospect  of  direct  advantages,  so  much 
as  by  a  desire  to  lessen  the  overgrown  power  of  a  dangerous  rival.*  It 
was  therefore  urged  that  the  most  certain  means  of  influencing  France 
to  interfere,  was  an  assurance  that  the  United  States  were  determined  to 
persevere  in  refusing  to  resume  their  former  allegiance.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  better  opinion,  resolutions  were  again  entered  into,  direct- 
ing their  commissioners  in  Europe  to  give  explicit  assurances  of  their 
determination  at  all  events  to  maintain  their  independence.  Copies  of 
these  resolutions  were  sent  to  the  principal  courts  of  Europe;  and 
agents  were  appointed  to  solicit  their  friendship  to  the  new  formed 
states*!  These  despatches  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  were 
published  by  them ;  a  circumstance  which  promoted  the  views  of  con- 
gress, who  were  persuaded  that  an  apprehension  of  their  coming  to  an 
aooonunodation  with  Great  Britain  constituted  a  material  objection  to 
the  interference  of  foreign  courts,  in  what  was  represented  as  merely  a 
domestic  quarrel.  A  resolution  adopted  in  the  deepest  distress,  to  listen 
to  no  terms  of  reunion  with  their  parent  state,  would,  it  was  believed, 
convinoe  those  who  wished  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  British  empire, 
that  sound  policy  required  their  interference  so  far  as  to  prevent  the 
conquest  of  the  United  States. 

*  Ramtay.  t  Secret  Jouroals  of  Congress,  vol  il  p.  38,  and  post 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

American  army  inoculated. — Oencral  Heath  moves  to  Kingsbridge. — Retnnia  to 
Feekflkill. — Skirmislica. — State  of  the  army. — Dcstmction  of  stores  at  PoelukflL — 
At  Danbory. — Expedition  to  Sagg  Harbour, — Camp  formed  at  MiddlebrooL— 
Sir  William  Howe  moves  out  to  Somerset  Court  House. — Returns  to  Amboy. — 
Attempts  to  cut  ofl*  the  retreat  of  the  American  army  to  Middlebrook. — Lord  Com- 
wallis  skirmishes  with  Lord  Stirling. — GU^ncral  Frescot  surprised  and  taken. — The 
British  army  embarks. 

The  effi>ct  of  the  proclamation  published  by  Lord  and  General  Howe 
1777.     on  taking  possession  of  New  Jersey,  was,  in  a  great  degree, 

January,  counteracted  by  the  conduct  of  the  invading  army.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  United  States,  the  hope  that  security  was  attainable  by 
submission,  was  soon  dissipated.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  exer- 
tions of  their  General  to  restrain  his  soldiers,  they  still  considered  and 
treated  the  inhabitants  rather  as  conquered  rebels  than  returning  friends. 
Indulging  in  every  species  of  licentiousness,  the  plunder  and  destruction 
of  property  were  among  the  least  offensive  of  the  injuries  they  inflicted. 
The  persons,  not  only  of  the  men,  but  of  that  sex  through  which  indig- 
nities least  to  be  forgiven,  and  longest  to  be  remembered,  are  received, 
were  exposed  to  the  most  irritating  outrage.  Nor  were  these  excesses 
confined  to  those  who  had  been  active  in  the  American  cause.  The 
lukewarm,  and  even  the  loyalists,  were  the  victims  of  this  indiscriminat- 
ing  spirit  of  rapine  and  violence. 

The  effect  of  such  proceedings  on  a  people  whose  country  had  never 
before  been  the  seat  of  war,  and  whose  non-resistance  had  been  occa- 
sioned  solely  by  the  expectation  of  that  security  which  had  been  pro- 
mised as  the  reward  of  submission  to  the  royal  authority,  could  not  fail 
to  equal  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  friends  of  the  revolution.    A 
sense  of  personal  wrongs  produced  a  temper  which  national  considera- 
tions had  proved  too  weak  to  excite ;  and,  when  the  battles  of  Trenton 
and  Princeton  relieved  the  inhabitants  from  fears  inspired  by  the  pre- 
sence of  their  invaders,  the  great  body  of  the  people  flew  to  arms ;  and 
numbers  who  could  not  be  brought  into  the  field  to  check  the  advancing 
enemy,  and  prevent  the  ravages  which  uniformly  afflict  a  country  that 
becomes  the  scat  of  war,  were  prompt  in  avenging  those  ravages.  Small 
bodies  of  militia  scoured  the  country,  seized  on  stragglers,  behaved  un- 
exceptionably  well  in  several  slight  skirmishes,  and  were  collecting  in 
such  numbers  as  to  threaten  the  weaker  British  posts  with  the  fate  which 
had  befallen  Trenton  and  Princeton. 
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To  guard  against  that  spirit  of.  enterprise  which  his  adversary  had 
displayed  to  such  advantage,  General  Howe  determined  to  strengthen 
his  posts  by  contracting  them.  The  positions  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  the  country  were  abandoned ;  and  the  British  force  in  New 
Jersey  was  collected  at  New  Brunswick,  on  the  Raritan,  and  at  Amboy, 
a  small  town  at  the  mouth  of  that  river. 

Feeble  as  was  the  American  army,  this  movement  was  not  effected 
without  some  loss.  On  the  evacuation  of  Elizabethtown,  General  Max- 
well attacked  the  British  rear,  and  captured  about  seventy  men  with  a 
part  of  their  baggage. 

The  American  troops  had  been  so  diminished  by  the  extreme  severity 
of  the  service,  that  it  was  with  much  difficulty  the  appearance  of  an 
army  could  be  maintained.  Fresh  militia  and  volunteers  arrived  in 
camp,  whose  numbers  were  exaggerated  by  report.  These  additions  to 
his  small  remaining  regular  force  enabled  the  Greneral  to  take  difierent 
positions  near  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  to  harass  him  perpetually,  restrain 
his  foraging  parties,  and  produce  considerable  distress  in  his  camp. 

While,  with  little  more  than  an  imaginary  army.  General  Washing- 
ton thus  harassed  and  confined  his  adversary,  he  came  to  the   , 
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hazardous  resolution  of  freeing  himself  and  his  troops  from 

the  fear  of  a  calamity  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  elude,  and  which 
had  proved  more  &tal  in  his  camp  than  the  sword  of  the  enemy. 

Inoculation  having  been  rarely  practised  in  the  western  world,  the 
American  youth  remained  liable  to  the  small  pox.  Notwithstanding  the 
efibrts  to  guard  against  this  disease,  it  had  found  its  way  into  both  the 
northern  and  middle  army,  and  had  impaired  the  strength  of  both  to  an 
alarming  d^ree.  To  avoid  the  return  of  the  same  evil,  the  General 
determined  to  inoculate  all  the  soldiers  in  the  American  service.  With  the 
utmost  secrecy,  preparations  were  made  to  give  the  infection  in  camp; 
and  the  hospital  physicians  in  Philadelphia  were  ordered  to  carry  all  the 
southern  troops,  as  they  should  arrive,  through  the  disease.  Similar  or- 
ders were  also  given  to  the  physicians  at  other  places ;  and  thus  an  army 
exempt  from  the  fear  of  a  calamity  which  had,  at  all  times,  endangered 
the  most  important  operations,  was  prepared  for  the  ensuing  campaign. 
This  example  was  followed  through  the  country;  and  this  alarming  dis- 
ease was  no  longer  the  terror  of  America. 

As  the  main  body  of  the  British  army  was  cantoned  in  Jersey,  and  a 
strong  detachment  occupied  Rhode  Island,  General  Washington  believed 
that  New  York  could  not  be  perfectly  secure.  His  intelligence  strength- 
ened this  opinion ;  and,  as  an  army,  respectable  in  point  of  numbers,  had 
been  assembled  about  Peekskiil,  he  ordered  General  Heath  to  approach 
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New  York  for  the  purpose  of  foraging,  and,  should  appearances  favour  the 
attempt,  of  attacking  the  forts  which  guarded  the  entrance  into  the  island* 
The  hope  was  entertained  that  General  Howe,  alarmed  for  New  York, 
might  either  withdraw  his  troops  from  Jersey,  or  so  weaken  his  posts  in 
that  state  as  to  endanger  them.  Should  this  hope  be  disappointed,  it  was 
believed  that  something  handsome  might  be  done,  either  on  York  or 
Long  Island. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan.  General  Heath  marched  down  to  West 
Chester,  and  summoned  fort  Independence  to  surrender;  but,  the  garri- 
son determining  to  hold  the  place,  a  council  of  war  deemed  itunadvisea- 
ble  to  risk  an  assault.  An  embarkation  of  troops  which  took  place,  about 
that  time,  at  Rhode  Island,  alarmed  General  Heath  for  his  rear,  and  in- 
duced him  to  resume  his  ground  in  the  Highlands. 

Though  this  attempt  entirely  failed,  the  Commander-in-chief  still  me- 
ditated important  operations  during  the  winter.  All  the  intelligence  from 
Europe  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  these  operations,  and  the  fallacy 
of  the  hope,  still  extensively  cherished,  that  the  war  would  be  abandoned 
by  Great  Britain.  The  administration  was  still  supported  by  great  ma- 
jorities in  parliament ;  and  the  nation  seemed  well  disposed  to  employ 
air  its  means  to  reannex  to  the  empire,  what  were  still  denominated,  re- 
volted colonies.  It  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  large  reinforcements 
would  arrive  in  tlie  spring ;  and  the  safety  of  the  nation  would  be  in 
hazard  should  Grencral  Howe  remain  in  full  force  till  they  should  be  re- 
ceived. The  utmost  efforts  were  made  by  the  Commander-Jh-chicf  to 
collect  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to  enable  him  to  give  a  decisive 
blow  to  some  one  of  the  positions  of  his  enemy.  The  state  sovereignties, 
where  the  real  energies  of  government  resided,  wore  incessantly  urged 
to  fill  their  regiments,  and  to  bring  their  quotas  into  the  field ;  and  con- 
gress, at  his  instance,  passed  resolutions  authorizing  him  to  draw  the 
troops  from  Peekskill,  and  to  call  out  the  militia  of  the  neighbouring 
states.  "  It  being,"  these  resolutions  proceed  to  say,  "  the  earnest  desire 
of  congress,  to  make  the  army  under  the  immediate  command  of  General 
Washington  sufficiently  strong,  not  only  to  curb  and  confme  the  enemy 
within  their  present  quarters,  and  prevent  their  drawing  support  of  any 
kind  from  the  country,  but,  by  the  divine  blessing,  totally  to  subdue  them 
before  they  can  be  reinforced." 

These  resolves  were  communicated  to  the  general,  in  a  letter,  mani- 
festing the  confident  expectation  of  congress  that  the  desire  expressed  in 
them  would  soon  be  realized.  But  the  energy  displayed  in  their  passage, 
could  not  be  maintained  in  their  execution. 

Many  causes  concurred  to  prevent  the  collection  of  a  force  compelaDt 
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to  those  Tigorous  operations  which  the  enterprising  genius  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief had  provisionally  planned,  and  the  sanguine  temper  of 
congress  had  antbipated.  Some  of  the  state  assemblies  did  not  even 
complete  the  appointment  of  officers  till  the  spring;  and  then,  bitter  con- 
tests concerning  rank  remained  to  be  adjusted  when  the  troops  should 
join  the  army.  Afler  these  arrangements  were  made,  the  difficulty  of 
enlisting  men  was  unexpectedly  great.  The  immense  hardships  to  which 
the  naked  soldiers  had  been  exposed,  during  a  winter  campaign,  in  the 
face  of  a  superior  enemy ;  the  mortality  resulting  from  those  hardships, 
and  probably  frcxnan  injudicious  arrangement  of  the  hospital  department 
which  was  found  to  be  the  tomb  of  the  sick ;  had  excited  a  general  dis- 
gust  to  the  service ;  and  a  consequent  unwillingness  to  engage  in  it. 

From  these  causes  the  army  continued  so  feeble  that  the  general,  in- 
stead of  being  able  to  execute  the  great  designs  he  had  meditated,  enter- 
tained serious  fears  that  Sir  William  Howe  would  take  the  field  during 
the  winter,  ferce  his  positions,  cross  the  Delaware  on  the  ice,  and  pro- 
ceed to  Philadelphia.  In  the  apprehension  of  this  attempt,  and  to  avoid 
that  confusion  which  would  result  from  the  removal  of  stores  in  the 
crisis  of  military  operations,  he  had  taken  the  precaution,  as  soon  as  the 
armies  were  in  winter  quarters,  to  convey  those  which  were  most  va- 
luable, to  a  distance  from  the  route  which  it  was  supposed  the  British 
army  would  pursue. 

The  real  condition  of  the  army  is  exhibited  in  a  letter  from  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief to  congress,  in  answer  to  that  which  enclosed  the  reso- 
lutions already  mentioimd,  and  which  expressed  the  brilliant  schemes  o€ 
victory  formed  by  the  government.    «* Could  I,"  said  the  ge-  i»*^.  a 
neral,  *^  accomplish  the  important  objects  so  eagerly  wished 
by  congress;  confining  the  enemy  within  their  present  quarters,  prevent- 
ing their  getting  supplies  from  the  country,  and  totally  subduing  them 
before  they  are  reinforced,  I  should  be  happy  indeed.    But  what  pros- 
pect or  hope  can  there  be  of  my  ejecting  so  desirable  a  work  at  this  < 
time?  The  enclosed  return,"^  to  which  I  solicit  the  most  serious  attention 
of  congress,  comprehends  the  whole  force  I  have  in  Jersey.     It  is  but 
a  handfiil,  and  bears  no  proportion  on  the  scale  of  numbers  to  that  of 
the  enemy.    Added  to  this,  the  major  part  is  made  up  of  militia.    The 
most  sanguine  in  speculation  can  not  deem  it  more  than  adequate  to  the 
least  valuable  purposes  of  war." 

Though  unable  to  act  with  the  vigour  he  wished,  the  American  gene- 
ral kept  up  a  war  of  skirmishes  through  the  winter.  In  the  course  of 
ity  the  British  loss  was  believed  to  be  considerable;  and  hopes  were 

*  See  note  No.  VIII.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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entertained  that,  from  the  Boazcity  of  fiirago,  neither  their  cavalry  nor 
draft  horses  would  be  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field  when  the  campaign 
should  open.  Their  foraging  parties  were  often  attacked  to  advantage. 
Frequent  small  successes,  the  details  of  iriiich  filled  the  papers  through- 
out the  United  States,  not  only  increaaed  the  confidence  of  the  Amori- 
can  soklicrs,  but  served  greatly  to  animate  the  people. 

The  hope  of  collecting,  a  sufficient  force  during  the  winter  to  make 
any  valuable  impression  on  the  British  army  being  disappointed,  the 
views  of  the  General  were  directed  to  the  next  campaign. 

Aa  the  new  army  was  to  be  raised  by  the  authority  of  the  state  go- 
vernments, he  u^ed  on  them  the  necessity  of  bringing  a  respectable 
force  into  the  field  early  in  the  spring,  with  all  the  earnestness  which 
was  suggested  by  his  situation,  and  zeal  for  the  service. 

In  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  the  coimtry  was  laid  off  into  dia- 
tricts,  each  of  which  was  required,  by  a  given  day,  to  furnish  a  soldier 
enlisted  for  throe  years,  or  during  the  war ;  in  default  of  which,  one 
person,  from  those  capable  of  bearing  arms,  was  to  be  drafted  to  serve 
until  the  first  of  the  ensuing  January.  The  Commander-in-chief,  though 
still  deprecating  the  introduction  of  men  into  the  army  whose  terms  of 
service  would  be  of  short  duration,  fi^It  the  necessity  of  submitting  to 
this  expedient,  as  the  most  eligible  which  rx>uld  now  be  adopted. 

In  Virginia,  where  the  same  difficulty  attended  enlistments,  it  was 
proposed  by  the  executive  to  fill  the  regiments  with  volunteers,  who 
should  engage  to  serve  for  six  months.  This  plan  was' submitted  to 
General  Washington  by  Governor  Henry,  and  his  opinion  asked  npcn 
it.  *'  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  ofaaerving,"  said  the  General  in  reply, 
"  that  the  volunteer  plan  which  you  mention  will  never  answer  any  valu- 
able purpose,  and  that  I  can  not  but  disapprove  the  measure.  To  the 
short  engagements  of  our  troops  may  be  fairly  and  justly  ascribed 
ohnost  every  misfortune  that  we  have  experienced.'' 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  same  gentleman,  enforcing  earnestly  the 
necessity  of  bringing  a  sufficient  army  into  the  field,  though  coercive 
measures  should  be  adopted,  some  alternatives  were  suggested,  which, 
in  a  later  period  of  the  war,  constituted  the  basis  of  various  experiments 
to  furnish  the  quota  of  troops  required  from  that  state. 

As  the  season  for  active  operations  approached,  firash  diffictdties, 
growing  out  of  the  organization  of  the  American  system,  unfolded  them- 
selves. As  every  state  was  exposed  to  invasion,  and  the  command  of 
tho  ocean  enabled  the  British  general  to  transfer  the  war,  at  pleasure, 
to  any  part  of  the  Union,  the  attention  of  each  was  directed  exclusively 
to  its  particular  situation.    Each  state  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  groat 
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tfaeatie  of  action,  contemplating  in  own  jdanger,  daimed  the  protection 
which  i»  due  from  the  whole  to  its  parts.  Although  the  object  of  the 
confederation  was  the  same  with  that  pursued  by  each  of  its  members, 
the  spirit  incident  to  every  league  could  not  be  controlled  in  an  empire 
where,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a  head,  the  essentials  of  govera- 
ment  resided  in  the  members.  It  was  displayed  in  repeated  eflforts  to 
give  to  the  energies  of  the  army  such  various  directions,  as  would  leave 
it  unaUe  to  e^ct  any  great  object,  or  to  obstruct  any  one  plan  the 
enemy  might  form.  The  patriotism  of  the  day  however,  and  the  un- 
exampled confidence  placed  by  all  the  state  governments  in  the  C<nihr 
mander-in-chief,  prevented  the  mischief  this  spirit  is  so  well  calculated 
to  generate.  His  representations  made  their  prc^r  impression ;  and  the 
intenticm  of  retaining  continentcd  troops  for  local  defence  was  abandon- 
ed, though  with  some  reluctance.  The  burthen,  however,  of  calling 
militia  from  their  domestic  avocations,  at  every  threat  of  invasion,  to 
watch  every  military  post  in  each  state,  became  so  intolerable,  that 
the  people  cast  about  for  other  expedients  to  relieve  themselves  from  its 
weight.  The  plan  of  raising  regular  corps,  to  be  exclusively  under 
state  Imthority,  and  thus  be  a  perpetual  substitute  for  the  yeomanry  of 
the  country,  presented  itself  as  the  most  efiectual  and  convenient  mode 
of  protecting  the  coasts  from  insult. 

During  the  winter.  General  Howe  kept  his  troops  in  thdr  quarters, 
attending  to  their  comfort  As  the  season  for  more  active  operations 
approached,  his  first  attention  was  directed  to  the  destruction  of  the 
scanlj  supplies  prepared  by  the  Americans  for  the  ensuing  campaign. 
A  small  place  on  the  Hudson  cal^d  Peekskill,  about  fiHy  miles  above 
New  York,  was  generally  the  residence  of  the  officer  commanding  in  the 
I£ghlands,  and  was  used  for  the  reception  of  stores,  to  be  distributed 
into  the  neighbouring  posts  as  occasion  might  require.  Its  strength,  like 
that  of  all  others  dqWHling  for  defence  on  militia,  was  subject  to  great 
fluctuation.  As  looii  as  the  ice  was  out  of  the  river.  General  Howe  took 
advantage  of  its  occasional  weakness,  to  carry  on  an  expedition  against 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  stores  there  deposited,  or  of  bringing 
them  away. 

Colonel  Bird  was  detached  up  the  river  on  this  service,  with  about  five 
hundred  men,- under  convoy  of  a  frigate  and  some  armed  ves-  »^.  q, 
sels.  General  M^Dougal,  whose  numbers  did  not  at  that  time 
exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  received  timely  notice  of  his  approach, 
and  exerted  himself  for  the  removal  of  the  stores  into  the  strong  country 
in  his  rear.  Before  this  could  be  e£^ted,  Colonel  Bird  appeared;  and 
M'Dougal,  after  setting  fire  to  the  remaining  stores  and  barracks, 
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into  the  strong  grounds  in  the  rear  of  Ptekskill.  The  British  detach- 
ment completed  the  ccmflagration,  and  returned  to  New  York.  During 
their  short  stay^  a  piquet  guard  was  attacked  by  Ck>k>nel  WiUet,  and 
driven  in  with  the  loss  of  a  few  men ;  a  circumstance,  believed  by 
General  M'Dougal,  to  have  hastened  the  re-embarkation  of  the  detach- 
ment- 
Military  stores  to  a  considerable  amount  had  likewise  been  depoeiled 
at  Danbury,  on  the  western  frontier  of  Connecticut.  .  Although  this  place 
is  not  more  than  twenty  miles  fiom  the  Sound,  yet  the  roughness  of  the 
intervening  country,  the  frequent  passage  of  troops  from  the  eastward 
through  the  town,  and  the  well  known  zeal  of  the  neighbouring  militia, 
were  believed  sufficient  to  secure  the  magazines  collected  at  it  Against 
Danbury  an  expedition  was  projected ;  and  two  thousand  men  under  the 
command  of  Grovemor  Tryon,  major  general  of  the  provincials  in  the 
British  service,  assisted  by  Brigadiers  Agnew  and  Sir  William  Erakiner 
were  employed  in  it. 

On  the  25th  of  April  the  fleet  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Connecticut ; 
and  in  the  evening  the  troops  were  landed  without  opposition  between 
Fairfield  and  Norwalk.  General  Silliman,  then  casually  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  immediately  despatched  expresses  to  assemble  the  mili- 
tia. In  the  mean  time  Tryon  proceeded  to  Danbury,  which  he  reach- 
ed about  two  the  next  day.  On  his  approach.  Colonel  Huntingdon, 
who  had  occupied  the  town  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifly  men,  re- 
tired to  a  neighbouring  height,  and  Danbury,  with  the  magazines  it  ohi- 
tained,  was  consumed  by  fire.  General  Arnold,  who  was  also  in  the 
state  superintending  the  recruiting  service,  joined  Greneral  Silliman  at 
Reading,  where  that  officer  had  collected  about  five  hundred  militia. 
General  Wooster,  who  had  resigned  his  commission  in  the  continental 
service,  and  been  appointed  major  general  of  the  militia,  fell  in  with  them 
at  the  same  place,  and  they  proceeded  in  the  night  through  a  heavy  rain 
to  Bethel,  about  eight  miles  firom  Danbury.  Having  heard  next  morn- 
ing that  Tryon,  afler  destroying  the  town  and  magazines,  was  returning, 
they  divided  their  troops;  and  General  Wooster,  with  about  three  hun- 
dred men  fell  in  his  rear,  while  Arnold,  with  about  five  hundred,  crossing 
the  country,  took  post  in  his  front  at  Ridgefield.  Wooster  came  up  with 
his  rear  about  eleven  in  the  morning,  attacked  it  with  great  gallantry, 
and  a  sharp  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  he  was  mortally  wounded,'"'  and 
his  ttoopB  were  repulsed.  Tryon  then  proceeded  to  Ridgefield,  where 
he  foond  Arnold  already  intrenched  on  a  strong  piece  of  ground,  and 
propaied  to  dispute  his  passage.    A  warm  skirmish  ensued,  which  con- 

*  CongrcM  voted  a  monument  to  his  memoiy. 
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tinued  nearly  an  hour.  Arnold  was  at  length  driv^  finom  the  field; 
aAer  which  he  retreated  to  ^augatuck,  ahout  three  miles  east  of  Nor- 
walk.  At  hreak  of  day  next  mornmg,  afler  setting  Ridgefield  on  fire, 
the  British  resumed  their  march.  About  eleven  in  the  fore-  ^ 
noon,  they  were  again  met  by  Arnold,  whose  numbers  in- 
creased  during  the  day  to  rather  more  than  one  thousand  men ;  among 
whom  were  some  continental  troops.  A  continued  skirmishing  was  kept 
up  until  five  in  the  aflemoon,  when  the  Br^ish  formed  on  a  hill  near 
their  ships.  The  Americans  attacked  thehi  with  intrepidity,  but  were 
repulsed  and  broken.  Tryon,  availing  himself  of  this  respite,  re-em- 
barked his  troops,  and  returned  to  New  York. 

The  loss  of  the  British  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
men.  That  of  the  Americans,  was  represented  by  Tryon,  as  being  much 
more  considerable.  By  themselves,  it  was  not  admitted  to  exceed  one 
hundred.  In  this  number,  however,  were  comprehended  General  Wooe- 
ter,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Gould,  and  another  field  officer,  killed ;  and 
Colonel  Lamb  wounded.  Several  other  officers  and  volunteers  were 
kiUed. 

Military  and  hospital  stores  to  a  considerable  amount,  which  were 
greatly  needed  by  the  army,  were  destroyed  in  the  magazines  at  Dan- 
bury;  but  the  loss  m6st  severely  felt  was  rather  more  than  one  thou- 
iBod  tents,  which  had  been  provided  for  the  campaign  about  to  open. 

Not  tong  afterwards  this  enterprise  was  successfully  retaliated.  A 
British  detachment  bad  been  for  some  time  employed  in  collecting  forage 
and  provisions  on  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island.  Howe  supposed  this 
part  of  the  country  to  be  so  completely  secured  hy  the  armed  vessels 
which  incessantly  traversed  the  Sound,  that  he  confided  the  protection  of 
the  stores,  deposited  at  a  small  port  called  Sagg  Harbour,  to  a  schooner 
with  twelve  guns,  and  a  company  of  infantry. 

General  Parsons,  who  commanded  a  few  recruits  at  New  Haven, 
thinking  it  practicable  to  elude  the  cruisers  in  the  bay,  formed  the  design 
of  surprising  this  party,  and  other  adjacent  posts,  the  execution  of  which 
was  entrusted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Meigs,  a  gallant  officer,  who  had 
accompanied  Arnold  in  his  memorable  march  to  Quebec,  ^e  embarked 
with  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  men,  on  board  thirteen  whale  boats, 
and  proceeded  along  the  coast  to  Guilford,  where  he  was  to  cross  the 
Sound.  With  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  of  his  detach- 
ment,  under  convoy  of  two  armed  sloops,  he  proceeded  across  *^ 
the  Sound  to  the  north  division  of  the  island  near  South  Hold,  in  tlia 
neighbourhood  of  which  a  small  foraging  party,  against  which  the  eiMp^ 
dition  was  in  part  directed,  was  supposed  to  lie;  but  they  had  marohed 
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two  tkyi  heSatb  to  New  York.  Hie  boats  were  cumiyKl  across  the 
land,  a  distance  of  about  fiflaen  miles,  into  a  bay  which  deeply  inter- 
sects  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  where  the  troops  re-enbariced. 
Ciossiag  the  bay,  they  landed  at  two  in  the  maniing,  about  four  nilea 
fiom  Sagg  Harbour,  which  place  they  completely  surprised,  and  caniad 
with  chained  bayonete.  At  the  same  time,  a  division  of  the  detachmenl 
secnred  the  armed  acfcooner,  and  the  vessels  laden  with  forage,  which 
were  set  on  fire,  and  entirely  consumed.  Six  of  the  enemy  were  killed, 
and  ninety  taken  prisoners.  A  very  few  escaped  under  cover  of  the 
night. 

The  object  of  his  expedition  being  efiected  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 
Colonel  IVfeigs  returned  to  Guilford  with  his  prisoners.  ''  Having,**  as 
was  stated  in  the  letter  to  GSencral  Parsons,  '^  moved  with  such  uncom- 
mon celerity,  as  to  have  transported  his  men,  by  land  and  water,  ninety 
miles  in  twenty-five  hours.^  Congress  directed  a  sword  to  be  presraited 
to  him,  and  passed  a  resolution  expressing  the  high  sense  entertained  of 
his  merit,  and  of  the  prudence,  activity,  and  valour,  displayed  by  him- 
self and  his  party. 

The  exertions  made  by  the  Commander-in-chief  through  the  winter  to 
raise  a  powerful  army  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  had  not  been  success- 
ful. The  hopes  respecting  its  strength  which  the  flattering  reports  made 
firom  every  quarter  had  authorized  him  to  form,  were  cruelly  disappoint- 
ed; and  he  found  himself  not  only  unable  to  carry  into  eflcct  the  offen- 
sive operations  he  had  meditated,  but  unequal  even  to  defensive  war. 
That  steady  and  persevering  courage,  however,  which  had  supported 
himself  and  the  American  cause  through  the  gloomy  scenes  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  did  not  forsake  him;  and  that  sound  judgment  which  ap- 
plies to  the  best  advantage  those  means  which  are  attainable,  however 
inadequate  they  may  be,  still  remained.  His  plan  of  operations  was 
adapted  to  that  which  he  believed  his  enemy  had  formed.  He  was  per- 
suaded either  that  General  Burgoyne  would  endeavour  to  take  Tioonde- 
roga,  and  to  penetrate  to  the  Hudson,  in  which  event  General  Howe 
would  co-operate  with  him  by  moving  up  that  river,  and  attempting  to 
possess  himself  of  the  forts  and  high  grounds  commanding  its  passage; 
or  that  Burgoyne  would  join  the  grand  army  at  New  York  by  sea ; 
after  which  the  combined  armies  would  proceed  against  Philadelphia. 

To  counteract  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  whatever  they  might  be,  to 
defend  the  three  great  points,  Ticonderoga,  the  Highlands  of  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia,  against  two  powerful  armies  so  much  superior  to  him, 
in  arms,  in  numbers,  and  in  discipline,  it  was  necessary  to  make  such 
an  arrangement  of  his  troops  as  would  enable  the  parts  reciprocally  to 
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aid  each  cHim^mUhaol  neglecting  obje^  of  greit,  and'alnoflt  equal 
roagnitada  whkih  Urtn  alike  threatened,  and  were  far  asunder.  To 
efibc^  4flBe  purpo8e0,-4he  troops  of  ^Im  England  and  New  Ytnrk  woe 
dhtided' between  l^conderoga  and  PeekskiU,,whi]e  those  from  Jeney  to 
Noith  Carolina  incloflhre,  were  directed  to  assemble  at  the  camp  to  be 
fbimed  in  Jersey.  The  more  southern  troopa  remained  in'that  weak 
quatter  of  the  union  for  its  protection.    ^  * 

These  arrangements  being^ade,  and  the  recrailB  collected,  thecarap 
at  Morristown  was  broken  jup,  the  detachments  called  in,  and      . 
the  army  assembled  at  Middlebrook,  just  behind  a  connected 
ridge  of  strong  and  commanding  Jieights,  north  of  the  road  leading  to 
Philadelphia,  and  abdut  ten  miles  from  Brunswick. 

This  camp,  the  approaches  to  which  were  naturally  difficult,  was  ren- 
dered still  more  defensible  by  intrenchments.  The  heights  in  front  com- 
manded  a  prospect  of  the  course  of  the  Raritan,  the  road  to  Philadelphia, 
the  hills  about  Brunswick,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  country  be- 
tween that  place  and  Amboy ;  so  as  to  afford  a  full  view  of  the  most 
interesting  movements  of  the  enemy. 

The  force  brought  into  the  field  by  America  required  all  the  aid  which 
could  be  derived  from  strong  positions,  and  unremittii^  vigilance.  On 
the  20th  of  May,  the  total  of  the  army  in  Jersey,  ejpcluding  cavalry  and 
artillery,  amounted  to  only  eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  men,  of  whonv  upwards  of  two  thousand  were  sick.  The  effec- 
tive rank  and  file  were  only  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight. 

Had  this  army  been  composed  of  the  best  disciplined  troops,  its  infe- 
riority, in  point  of  numbers,  must  have  limited  its  operations  to  defensive 
war ;  and  have  rendered  it  incompetent  to  the  protection  of  any  place, 
whose  defence  would  require  a  battle  in  the  open  field.  But  more  than 
half  the  troops*  were  unacquainted  with  the  first  rudiments-of  military 
duty,  and  had  never  looked  an  enemy  in  the  face.  As  an  additional 
cause  of  apprehension,  a  large  proportion  of  the  soldiers,  especially  from 
the  middle  states,  were  foreigners,  many  of  them  servants,  in  whose  at- 
tachment to  the  American  cause  fUll  confidence  could  not  be  placed. 

General  Washington  anticipating  a  movement  by  land  towards  Phila- 
delphia, had  taken  the  precaution  to  give  orders  for  assembling  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Delaware,  an  army  of  militia,  strengthened  by  a 
lew  continental  troops,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  General  Ar- 

*  The  extnme  leTerity  of  the  service,  aided  perhape  bj  the  state  of  the  hosjiitoli^ 
had  carried  to  the  grave  more  than  two-thiids  of  the  soldien  who  had  servad  the  pre- 
ceding can^Mign,  and  been  engaged  finr  mora  than  one  jear. 
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noldy  whm  was  then  in  Philadelphia^  employed  in  the  aettlnnent  of  his 
accounts. 

The  first  and  real  object  of  the  campaign,  on  the  part  of  General 
Howe,  was  the  acquisition  tifC  Philadelphia!  He  intended  to  march 
through  Jersey;  and,  afler  securing  the  submission  of  that  state,  to  cross 
the  Delaware  on  a  portable  bridge  constructed  in  the  winter  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  proceed  b%  land  to  that  city.  If,  in  Ihe  execution  of  this  plan, 
th(d  Americans  could  be  brought  to  a  general  action  on  equal  ground,  the 
advantages  of  the  royal  army  must  insure  a  victory.  But  shoold  Wash- 
ington decline  an  engagement,  and  be  agam  pressed  over  the  Delaware, 
the  object  would  be  as  certainly  obtained. 

Had  Sfar  William  Howe  taken  the  field  before  the  continental  troops 
were  assembled,  this  plan  might^  probably  have  been  executed  without 
any  serious  obstruction; 'but  the  tents  and  camp  equipage  expected  from 
Europe  did  not  arrive  until  Grcneral  Washington  hod  collected  his  forces, 
and  taken  possession  of  the  strong  post  on  the  heists  of  Middlebrook. 
It  would  be  dangerous  to  attack  him  on  snch  advantageous  ground;  for, 
although  his  camp  might  be  forced,  victory  would  probably  be  attended 
with  such  loss,  OS  to  disable  the  victor  from  reaping  its  fruits. 

If  it  was  deemed  too  hazardous  to  attack  the  strong  camp  at  Middle- 
brook  ;  an  attempt  to  cross  the  Delaware,  in  the  face  of  an  army  col- 
lected on  its  western  bonk,  while  that  under  General  Washington  re- 
mained unbroken  in  his  rear,  was  an  experiment  of  equal  danger.  It 
comported  with  the  cautious  temper  of  Sir  William  Howe  to  devise  some 
other  plan  of  operation  to  which  he  might  resort,  should  he  be  unable  to 
seduce  the  American  general  from  his  advantageous  position. 

The  two  great  bays  of  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  suggested  the  alter- 
native of  proceeding  by  water,  should  he  be  unable  to  manceuvrc  General 
Washington  out  of  his  present  encampment. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  being  settled,  and  some  small  reinforce- 
ments with  the  expected  camp  equipage  being  received  from 
Europe,  General  Howe,  leaving  a  garrison  in  New  York,  and 
a  guard  in  Amboy,  assembled  his  army  at  Brunswick,  and  gave  strong 
indications  of  an  intention  to  penetrate  through  the  country  to 
the  Delaware,  and  reach  Philadelphia  by  land. 

Believing  this  to  be  his  real  design,  Washington  placed  a  select  corps 
of  riflemen  under  the  conmumd  of  Colonel  Morgan,  an  officer 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  unfortunate  attempt  to 
storm  Quebec,  and  in  whom  those  peculiar  qualities  which  fit  a  man  for 
the  command  of  a  partisan  corps,  designed  to  act  on  the  lines  of  a  for- 
midable enemy,  were  eminently  united. 
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He  waa  dirdefed  to  take  post  at  Vanvighton's  Bridge  on  tha  Raritan, 
just  above  its  confluence  with  the  Millstone  River,  to  watch  the  left  flank 
of  the  British  army,  and  seize  every  oo6aBion  to  haraw  it. 

Early  in  the  «noming  of  the  14lh,  Sir  WiUiam  Howe,  leaving  two 
thousand  men  under,.the  command  of  General  Matthews  at  Brunswick, 
advanced  in  two  columns  towards  the  Delaware.  .The  front  of  the  first, 
under  Lord  ComwalhSy  reached  Somerset  Cour(  Bouse,  nine  miles  from 
Bnmswick,  by  the  appearance  of  day;  and  the  second^ commanded  by 
GSeneral  de  Iteister,  reached  Middlebush  about  the  same  time. 

This  movement  was  made  with  the  view  of  inducing  General  Wash- 
ington to  quit  his  fortified  camp,  and  approach  the  Delaware,*  in  which 
event,  th^  British  General  expected  to  bring  on  an  engagement  on  ground 
less  disadvantageous  than  that  now  occupied  by  the  American  army. 
But  t)k^  officer  understood  the  importance  of  his  position  too  well  to 
abandon  it.  On  the  first  intelligence  tllat  the  ^pemy  was  in  motion,  he 
drew  out  his  whole  army,  and  formed  it,  to  great  advantage,  on  the 
heights  in  front  of  his  camp.  Iliis  position  was  constantly  maintained. 
The  troops  remained  in  order  of  battle  during  the  day;  and,  m  the  night, 
slept  on  the  ground  to  be  defend^.  In  the  mean  time  the  Jersey  mi- 
litia, with  an  alacrity  theretofore  unezantpled  in  that  state,  took  the  field 
in  great  numbers.  They  principally  joined  General  Sullivan,  who  had 
retired  from  Princeton,  behind  the  Sourland  hills  towards  Fleraingtown, 
where  an  army  of  some  respectability  was  forming,  which  could  readily 
co-operate  with  that  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  Commander- 
in-chief.  ' 

The  settled  purpose  of  General  Washington  was  to  defend  his  camp, 
but  not  to  hazard  a  general  action  on  other  ground.  He  had  therefore 
determined  not  to  advance  from  the  heights  he  occupied,  into  the  open 
eountry,  dther  towards  the  enemy,  or  the  Delaware.. 

The  object  of  General  Howe  seems  to  have  been,  by  acting  on  his 
anxiety  for  Philadelphia,  to  seduce  him  from  the  strong  ground  about 
MiddleUook,  and  tempt  him  to  approach  the  Delaware,  in  the  hope  of 
defending  its  passage.  Should  he  succeed  in  this,  he  had  little  doubt 
of  being  able  to  bring  on  an  engagement,  in  which  he  counted  with  cer- 
tainty on  victory.  The  considerations  which  retrained  General  Howe 
from  attempting  to  march  through  Jersey,  leaving  the  American  army 
in  flill  force  in  his  rear,  had  determined  Washington  to  allow  him  to 
proceed  to  the  Delaware,  if  such  should  be  his  intention.  In  that  event, 
he  had  determined  to  throw  those  impediments  only  in  the  way  of  the 
hoatile  army  which  might  harass  and  retard  its  march;  and,  maintain- 

*  General  Howe's  letter. 
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iag  the  high  and  secure  grounds  north  of  the  road  to  be  taken  by  the 
eiiemy»  to  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  striking  some  important  blow  with 
manifest  advantage. 

He  was  not  long  in  penetrating  the  designs  of  his  adversary*  "  The 
views  of  the  enemy,^  he  writes  to  General  AxnokL  in  a  tetter  of  the  17th, 
**must  be  to  destroy  this  army,  and  get  possession  of  Philadelphia.  I 
am,  however,  clearly  of  opinion,  that  they  will  not  move  that  way  until 
they  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  severe  Uow  to  this  army.  The  risk 
would  be  too  great  to  attempt  to^cross  a  river,  when  they  must  expect  to 
meet  a  formidable  opposition  in  front,  and  would  have  such  a  force  as 
ours  in  their  rear.  Tliey  might  possibly  be  successful,  but  the  probabi- 
lity would  be  infinitely  against  them.  Should  they  be  imprudent  enough 
to  make  the  attempt,  I  shall  keep  close  upon  their  heels,  and  will  do 
every  thing  in  my  power  to  make  the  project  &tal  to  them. 
^  '  V  ^^  "fii^  ^But,  besides  the  argument  in  favour  of  their  intending,  in  the  first 
^'  '  fke,  a  stroke  at  this  army,  drawn  from  the  policy  of  the  measure, 
every  appearance  contributes  to  confirm  the  opinion.  Had  their  design 
been  for  the  Delaware  in  the  fint  instance,  they  would  probably  have 
made  a  secret,  rapid  march  for  it,  and  not  have  halted  so  as  to  awaken 
our  attention,  and  give  us  time  to  prepare  for  obstructing  them.  Instead 
of  that  they  have  only  advanced  to  a  position  necessary  to  facilitate  an 
attack  on  our  ri^t,  the  part  in  which  we  are  most  exposed.  In  addition 
to  this  circumstance,  they  have  come  out  as  light  as  possible,  leaving  all 
their  baggage,  provisions,  boats,  and  bridges,  at  Brunswick.  This  plainly 
contradicts  the  idea  of  their  intending  to  push  for  the  Delaware." 

Finding  the  American  army  could  not  be  drawn  from  its  strong  posi- 
tion. General  Howe  determined  to  waste  no  more  time  in  threatening  Phi- 
ladelphia by  land,  but  to  withdraw  from  Jersey,  and  to  embark  his  army 
as  expeditiously  as  possible  for  the  Chesapeake  or  the  Delaware.  On 
the  night  of  the  19th  he  returned  to  Brunswick,  and  on  the  22d  to  Am- 
boy,  from  which  place,  the  heavy  baggage  and  a  few  of  his  troops  passed 
into  Staten  Island,  on  the  bridge  which  had  been  designed  for  the  Dela- 
ware. 

General  Washington  had  expected  this  movement  from  Brunswick, 
and  had  made  arrangements  to  derive  some  advantage  from  it.  General 
Greene  was  detached  with  three  brigades  to  annoy  the  British  rear;  and 
Sullivan  and  Maxwell  were  ordered  to  co-operate  with  him.  In  the  mean 
time  the  army  paraded  on  the  heights  of  Middlebrook,  ready  to  act  as 
circumstances  might  require. 

About  sunrise,  Colonel  Morgan  drove  in  a  piquet  guard,  soon  ailer 
whkh  that  division  commenced  its  march  to  Amboy.    Some  sharpskir- 
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mishing  took  place  between  this  party  and  Morgan^s  regiment,  but  the 
hope  of  gaining  any  important  advantage  was  entirely  disappdnted;  and 
the  retreat  to  Amboy  was  effected  with  inconsiderable  loss.  ^ 

In  order  to  cover  his  light  parties,  which  still  hung  on  the  British  flank 
and  rear.  General  Washington  advanced  six  or  seven  milei. 
to  Quibblelown  on  the  road  to  Amboy ;  and  Lord  Stirling's 
division  was  pushed  still  farther,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Metucking 
Me^ng  House,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  the  light  parties, 
shoukl  the  retreat  to  Staten  Island  afford  an  opportunity  of  striking  at 
the  rear. 

Believing  it  now  practicable  to  bring  on  an  engagement,  and  probaUf 
hoping  to  turn  the  lefl  of  the  American  army,  and  gain  the  heights  in  its 
rear.  General  Howe,  in  the  night  of  tlie  25th,  recalled  the  troops  from 
Staten  Island ;  and,  early  next  morning,  made  a  rapid  movement,  in  - 
two  columns,  towards  Westfield.    The  right,  under  the  command^of 
Lord  Comwallis,  took  the  route  by  Woodbridge  to  the  Scotch  Plainry     "?^' 
and  the  left,  led  by  Sir  William  Howe  in  person,  marched  hf 
Metucking  Meeting  House,  to  fall  into  the  rear  of  the  right  co- 
lumn.   It  vras  intended  that  the  left  should  take  a  separate  road,  soon 
after  this  junction,  and  attack  the  lefl  flank  of  the  American  army  at ' 
Quibbletown;  while  Lord  Comwallis  should  gain  the  heights  on  the  lefl 
of  the  camp  at  Middlebrook.    Four  battalions  with  six  pieces  of  cannon 
were  detached  to  Bonhamtown.''^ 

About  Woodbridge,  the  right  column  fell  in  with  one  of  the  American 
parties  of  observation  which  gave  notice  of  this  movement.  General 
Washington  discerned  his  danger,  put  the  whole  army  instantiy  in  motion, 
and  regained  the  camp  at  Middlebrook.  Lord  Comwallis  fell  in  with 
Lord  Stirling,  and  a  sharp  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  the  Americans  were 
driven  from  their  ground  with  the  loss  of  three  field  pieces,  and  a  few 
men.  They  retreated  to  the  hills  about  the  Scotch  plains,  and  were  pur- 
sued as  flir  as  Westfield.  Perceiving  the  passes  in  the  mountains  on 
the  lefl  of  the  American  camp  to  be  guarded,  and  the  object  of  this  skil- 
fol  manosuvie  to  be,  consequentiy,  unattainable,  his  lordship 
returned  through  Rahway  to  Amboy;  and  the  whole  army 
crossed  over  to  Staten  Island. 

General  Washington  was  now  again  lefl  to  his  conjectures  respecthig 
the  plan  of  the  campaign.    Before  Sir  William  Howe  had,  i'^   j  ,  q 
any  degree  disclosed  his  views,  intelligence  was  received  of 
the  appearance  of  Burgoyne  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  that  Ticonde- 
roga  was  threatened.    This  intelligence  strei^thened  the  opinion  that 

*  General  Howe's  letter. 
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tlie  design  of  Howe  must  be  to  seize  the  passes  in  the  mountains  on  the 
Hudsotti  npure  the  command  of  that  river,  and  eficct  a  junction  between 
the  two  slipBi.  Yet  he  could  not  permit  himself  to  yield  so  entirely 
to  this  impmnon,  as  to  make  a  movement  which  might  open  the  way 
by  land  to  Philadelphia.  His  anny  therefore  maintained  its  station  at 
Afiddlcbrook ;  but  arrangements  were  made  to  repel  any  sudden  attack 
on  the  posts  which  defended  the  Hudson. 

Some  changes  made  in  the  stations  of  the  British  ships  and  troops 
having  relieved  the  American  General  fran  his  apprehensions  of  a  sud- 
den march  to  Philadelphia,  he  advanced  Sullivan's  division  to  Pompton 
Plains,  on  the  way  to  Pcekskill ;  and  proceeded  with  the  main  body  of 
his  army,  to  Morristown; — thus  approaching  the  highlands  of  New 
York,  without  removing  so  far  from  Middlcbrook  as  to  be  unable  to  re- 
gain that  camp  should  General  Howe  indicate  an  intention  to  seize  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  General  prosecuted,  diligently,  his  plan  of 
embarkation,  which  was,  necessarily,  attended  with  circumstances  indi- 
cating a  much  longer  voyage  than  that  up  the  North  River.  These  cir- 
cumstances were  immediately  communicated  to  the  eastern  states,  and 
congress  was  earnestly  pressed  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  on  the 
Delaware,  and  to  increase  the  obstructions  in  that  river. 

In  the  midst  of  tliesc  appearances,  cdrtain  intelligence  was  received 
that  Burgoyne  was  in  great  force  on  the  lakes,  and  was  advancing 
against  Ticonderoga.  This  intelligence  confinncd  the  opinion  that  the 
main  object  of  Howe  must  be  to  eflfect  a  junction  with  Burgoyne  on  the 
North  River.  Under  this  impression.  General  Washington  ordered  Sul- 
livan to  Pcekskill,  and  advanced,  himself,  first  to  Pompton 
^  '  Plains,  and  afterwards  to  the  Clove,  where  he  determined  to 
remain  until  the  views  of  the  enemy  should  be  disclosed. 

While  the  GJeneral  thus  anxiously  watched  the  movements  of  his  ad- 
versary, an  agreeable  and  unexpected  piece  of  intelligence  was  received 
from  New  England.  The  conunand  of  the  British  troops  in  Rhode 
Island  had  devolved  on  General  Prescot.  Thinking  himself  perfectly 
secure  in  an  island,  the  water  surrounding  which  was  believed  to  be 
entirely  guarded  by  his  cruisers,  and  at  the  head  of  an  army  greatly 
superior  to  any  force  then  collected  in  that  department,  he  indulged  him- 
self in  convenient  quarters,  rather  distant  from  camp ;  and  was  remi&s 
with  respect  to  the  guards  about  his  person.  Information  of  this  negli- 
gence was  communicated  to  the  main,  and  a  plan  was  formed  to  surprise 
him.  This  spirited  enterprise  was  executed,  with  equal  courage  and 
address,  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Barton  of  the  Rhode  Island  militia. 

On  the  night  of  the  10th,  he  embarked  on  board  four  whale  boats,  at 
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Warwick  Neck,  with  a  party  consisting  of  about  forty  persoDS,  includ- 
ing Captains  Adams,  and  Philips,  and  several  other  offioen^- After  pro- 
ceeding about  ten  miles  by  water,  unobserved  by  the  J^PUi  guard- 
boats,  although  several  ships  of  war  lay  in  that  quartefj-te  landed  on 
the  west  of  the  island,  about  midway  between  Newport  and  Bristol  ferry, 
and  marching  a  mile  to  the  quarters  of  Prescot,  dexterously  seized  tke 
sentinel  at  his  door,  and  one  of  his  aids*  The  general  himself  was 
taken  out  of  bed,  cmd  conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  success  of  this  intrepid  enterprise  disused  the  more  joy  through- 
out America,  because  it  ilffiiMupposed  to  secure  the  liberation  of  Greneral 
Lee,  by  enabling  Genercd"  Washington  to  ofier  an  officer  of  equal  rank 
im  eKshapge  for  him. 

GfOliglfBBS  expressed  a  high  sense  of  the  gallant  conduct  of  Colonel 
BartoDy  and  his  party ;  and  presented  him  with  a  sword  as  a  mark  of 
approbation. 

As  the  fleet  fell  down  towards  Sandy  Hook,  General  Washington  with- 
drew slowly  irom  the  Clove,  and  disposed  his  army  in  di^rent  divi- 
sionsy  so  as  to  march  to  any  point  which  might  be  attacked. 
«   At  length,  the  embarkation  was  completed,  and  the  fleet  put  to  sea* 
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Oenenl  WaihingtoD  eommeiioei  hk  mtich  to  the  Dehwue.— Taket  metimef  for 
^  fVftfcing  BuigoTiie* — Eipeditkn  agilnit  Staten  Iihnd. — Britiih  may  laiub  tt 

Elk  RivcTd— Genenl  Waahington  adTancei  to  Bimndywine.— ReCnat  of  MazweH. 

— Defieat  at  Brandyvrine.-— Slight  akinniah^  nmr  the  White  Hone^  and  retreat  to 

French  Creek. — General  Wayne  aurpriied. — (General  Uowe  takea  ponesnon  of 

Philadelphia. — Removal  of  Congresa  to  Lancaster. 

On  receiving  intelligence  that  the  British  fleet  had  sailed  finom  New 
1777.  York,  the  American  army  commenced  its  march  to  the  Dela- 
Jnly.  ware.  About  the  time  of  its  departure,  a  letter  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe,  directed  to  General  Burgoyne  at  Quebec,  was  delivered  to 
General  Putnam  by  the  person  who  had  received  it,  as  was  said,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  it  to  Quebec,  and  was  transmitted  by  Putnam  to 
the  Commander-in-chief.  In  this  letter.  General  Howe  said  that  "  he 
was  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  moving  to  the  southward,  while  his 
real  intent  was  against  Boston,  from  whence  he  would  co-operate  with 
the  army  of  Canada."  This  stratagem  entirely  failed.  General  Wash- 
ington, at  once,  perceived  that  the  letter  was  written  with  a  design  that 
it  should  fidl  intd  his  hands,  and  mislead  him  with  respect  to  the  views 
of  the  writer. 

While  the  utmost  vigilance  and  judgment  were  required  to  conduct 
the  operations  of  the  army  under  the  immediate  command  of  General 
Washington,  the  transactions  in  the  north  were  too  vitally  interesting 
not  to  engage  a  large  share  of  his  attention.  He  not  only  hastened  the 
march  of  those  generals  who  were  designed  to  act  in  that  department, 
and  pressed  the  governors  of  the  eastern  states  to  reinforce  the  retreat- 
ing army  with  all  their  militia,  but  made  large  detachments  of  choice 
troops  from  his  own ; — thus  weakening  himself  in  order  to  strengthen 
other  generals  whose  strength  would  be  more  useful.  The  fame  of  being 
himself  the  leader  of  the  victorious  army  did  not,  with  false  glare, 
dazzle  his  judgment,  or  conceal  the  superior  public  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  defeating  the  plans  of  Burgoyne. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  all  doubts  respecting  the  destination  of  the  British 
fleet  were  supjxjsed  to  be  removed  by  its  appearance  ofl*  the  capes  of  Dela- 
ware ;  and  orders  were  immediately  given  for  assembling  the  detached 
parts  of  the  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia.  Scarcely  were 
these  orders  given,  when  the  aspect  of  aflairs  was  changed,  and  they 
were  countermanded.    An  express  from  Cape  May  brought  the  infer- 
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anation  that  the  fleet  had  sailed  out  of  the  bay  of  Delaware,  and  was  pio- 
oeeding  eastward.  From  this  time,  no  intelligence  respecting  it  was 
leoeiv^  until  about  the  7th  of  August,  when  it  appeared  a%w  leagues 
south  of  the  capes  of  Delaware,  afler  which  it  disappeared,  and  wte  not 
again  seen  until  late  in  that  month.  The  fact  was,  that  on  entering  the 
capes  of  Delaware,  the  difficulties  attending  an  attempt  to  carry  his  fleet 
up  that  bay  and  river,  determined  Greneral  Howe  to  relinquish  his  origi- 
nal design,  and  to  transport  his  army  to  the  Chesapeake.  Contrary  winds 
prevented  his  gaining  the  mouth  of  that  bay  until  the  16th  of  August. 

The  several  divisions  of  the  army  were  immediately  ordered*  to  unite 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  militia  of  Peimsylvania, 
Bilaryland,  Delaware,  and  the  northern  counties  of  Virginia,  were  directed 
to  take  the  field. 

The  British  fleet,  afler  entering  the  Chesapeake,  sailed  up  it  with  favour- 
able winds,  and  entered  Elk  river,  up  which  the  admiral  proceeded  as 
high  as  it  was  safely  navigable;  and  on  the  25th  of  August  the  troops 
were  landed  at  the  ferry. 

The  British  army,  at  its  disembarkation,  has  been  generally  computed 
at  eighteen  thousand  men.    They  were  in  good  health  and  spirits,  ad^ 

*  Theie  orders  were  leceiTed  by  General  Sullivan,  who  had  been  encamped  about 
Hanoter,  in  Jenej,  on  hia  return  from  an  expedition  to  Staten  Island.  The  Britiah 
fcite  on  that  island  amounted  to  between  two  and  three  thousand  men,  of  whom  nearly 
one  thwisand  were  proTindals^  who  were  distributed  along  the  coast,  oppoiite  the  Jef- 
aey  shore.  The  Europeans  occupied  a  fortified  camp  near  the  watering  place;  and 
General  SuOiyan  thought  it  practicable  to  surprise  the  provincials,  and  bring  them  off 
befiire  they  could  be  supported  by  the  Europeans.  Only  six  boats  had  been  procured 
fiv  the  conveyance  of  Ids  troops;  yet  they  crossed  over  into  the  island  before  day  uidb- 
covered,  and  completely  surprised  two  of  the  provincial  parties,  conmianded  by  Colo- 
nels Lavrrenoe  and  Barton,  both  of  whom,  vrith  several  o6kers  and  men  were  taken. 
The  alarm  being  given,  Sullivan  attempted  to  withdraw  from  the  island.  The  mun- 
ber  of  boata  not  being  suflBdent  for  the  embarkation  of  all  his  troops  at  the  aame  *Sfq% 
•ome  oonfusion  obtained  among  them.  General  Campbell  advanced  in  force  on  the 
rear  guard  while  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  boats^  which  was  captund  after  makiiig 
a  gallant  wwtanoe. 

Thisenterpriae  was  well  planned,  and  in  its  commencement,  happily  executed  i  bat 
ought  not  to  have  been  undertaken  without  a  number  of  boats  sufficient  to  secura  the 


The  Ion  of  the  British  in  prisoners  amounted  to  eleven  officers,  and  one  hundred 
» nd  thirty  prtvatea.  That  of  the  Americans,  is  stated  by  Sullivan,  at  one  major,  one 
captain,  one  lieutenant,  and  ten  privates  killed,  and  fifteen  wounded,  and  nine  ofiken^ 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-^even  privates  prisoners.  General  Campbell,  in  his  to* 
CQonft  of  the  action  mjnf  that  he  made  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  prisoners,  •»nong 
whom  wne  one  Bentenant  oolonel,  three  majon^  two  '^r***'^  *i^  fifteen  infinioroA' 
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miraUy  supplied  with  all  the  implements  of  war,  and  led  by  an  ezperi- 
enoed  general,  of  unquestionable  military  talents.  ^ 

The  day  before  Sir  William  Howe  landed,  the  American  army  mare^ 
ed  through  Philadelphia,  and  proceeded  to  tfaa  Brandywine.  The  £vi- 
sions  of  Greene  and  Stephen  were  advanced  nearer  to  the  Head  of  Elk, 
and  encamped  behind  White  Clay  creek. 

Congress  had  directed  General  Smallwood  and  Colonel  Girt  to  take 
command  of  the  militia  of  Maryland,  who  had  been  ordered  by  General 
Washington  to  assemble  near  the  head  of  the  bay.  The  militia  of  the 
lower  oountias  of  Delaware,  commanded  by  General  Rodney,  were  di- 
rected also  to  assemble  in  the  British  rear,  and  to  co-operate  with  those 
of  Maryland.  Colonel  Richardson's  continental  regiment,  which  had 
been  stationed  on  the  Extern  shore,  was  ordered  to  join  this  corps. 

The  militia  of  Pennsylvania,  commanded  by  Major  General  Armstrong, 
were  united  with  the  main  body  of  the  army.  Great  exertions  were  used 
to  bring  them  promptly  into  the  field,  and  they  came  forward  generally 
with  some  degree  of  alacrity.  Although  the  numbers  required  by  con- 
gress did  not  assemble,  more  appeared  than  could  be  armed. 

The  real  strength  of  the  American  army  can  not  be  accurately  stated. 
It  was  estimated  by  Sir  William  Howe  at  fifteen  thousand,  including  mi- 
litia; and  this  estimate  did  not  far  exceed  their  real  total,  as  exhibited  by 
the  returns.  But  it  is  a  fact,  attributable  in  some  degree  to  the  badness  of 
their  clothing,  and  scarcity  of  tents,  and  in  some  degree  to  the  neglect 
of  the  commissary  department,  to  provide  those  articles  of  food  which 
contribute  to  the  preservation  of  health,  that  the  elective  force  was  al- 
ways far  below  the  total  number.  The  efiectives,  including  militia,  did 
not  exceed  eleven  thousand. 

Morgan's  regiment  of  riflemen  having  been  detached  to  the  northern 
army,  a  corps  of  light  infantry  was  formed  for  the  occasion,  the  com- 
mand of  which  was  given  to  General  Maxwell.  This  corps  was  ad- 
vanced to  Iron  Hill,  about  three  miles  in  front  of  White  Clay  creek.  The 
cavalry,  consisting  of  four  regiments,  amounting  to  about  nine  hundred 
men,  including  persons  of  every  description,  were  employed  principally 
on  the  lines. 

One  division  of  the  British  army,  commanded  by  Sir  William  Howe 
in  person,  had  taken  post  at  Elkton,  with  its  van  advanced  to  Gray's 
Hill.  General  Knyphauscn,  with  a  second  division,  had  crossed  the 
ferry  and  encamped  at  Cecil  Court  House.  He  was  directed  to  march 
up  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  and  to  join  Sir  William  Howe  seven 
or  eight  miles  south  of  Christiana.  The  intention  to  make  this  move- 
ment being  disclosed  by  the  preparatory  arrangements.  General  Wash- 
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ington  advised  Maxwell  to  post  a  choice  body  of  men  in  the  night  on  an 
advantageous  part  of  the  road,  in  order  to  annoy  him  on  his  march. 
Ib  the  morning  of  the  third  of  September,  the  two  divisions  under  Lord 
domwallis  and  General  Enyphausen,  moved  finrward  and  formed  a 
junction  at  PBUcader,  or  Atkins'  tavern,  where  they  enccunped.  In 
their  way^the  column  led  by  Lord  Comwallis  fell  in  with  and  attacked 
Maxwell,  who  retreated  over  White  Clay  creek,  with  the  loss  of  about 
forty  killed  and  wounded. 

The  whole  American  army,  except  the  light  infantry,  took  a  position 
behind  Red  Clay  creek,  on  the  road  leading  from  the  camp  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe  to  Philadelphia.  On  this  ground,  the  general  thoii^t  it 
probable  that  the  fate  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  campaign,  might  be  de- 
cided ;  and  he  resorted  to  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  encourage  his 
troops,  and  stimulate  them  to  the  greatest  exertions. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  the  British  army  was  again  put  in  motion. 
The  main  body  advanced  by  Newark,  upon  the  right  of  the  Americans, 
and  encamped  within  four  miles  of  that  place,  extending  its  led  still 
&rther  up  the  country.  Meanwhile,  a  strong  column  made  a  show  of 
attacking  in  front,  and,  afler  manoeuvring  some  time,  halted  at  Milton, 
within  two  miles  of  the  centre. 

General  Washington  was  soon  convinced  that  the  column  in  firont  was 
designed  only  to  amuse,  while  the  left  should  efiect  the  prindpal  and 
real  object.  Believing  that  object  to  be  to  turn  his  right,  and  out  off  his 
communication  with  Philadelphia,  he  changed  his  ground,  and,  crossing 
the  Brandywine  early  in  the  night,  took  post  behind  that  river,  at  Chadd's 
Ford.  General  Maxwell  was  advanced  in  front,  and  placed,  advantage- 
ously, on  the  hills  south  of  the  river,  on  the  road  leading  over  the  ford. 
The  militia  under  General  Armstrong,  were  posted  at  a  ford  two  miles 
below  Chadd's;  and  the  right  extended  some  miles  above,  with  a  view 
to  other  passes  deemed  less  practicable.  In  this  position.  General  Wash- 
ington attended  the  movements  of  the  adverse  army. 

In  the  evening,  Howe  marched  forward  in  two  columns,  which  united, 
early  the  next  mommg,  at  Rennet's  Square ;  afler  which  he 
advanced  parties  on  the  rq^  leading  to  Lancaster,  to  Chadd's 
Ford,  and  to  Wihnington. 

The  armies  were  now  within  seven  miles  of  each  other,  with  only  the 
Brandywine  between  them,  which  opposed  no  obstacle  to  a  general  en- 
gagement This  was  sought  by  Howe,  and  not  avoided  by  Washington. 
It  was  impossible  to  protect  Philadelphia  without  a  victory,  and  this  ob- 
ject was  deemed  throughout  America,  and  especiaUy  by  congress,  of 
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Mich  magnitude  as  to  require  that  an  action  should  be  hazarded  Sxt  its 
attainment* 

In  the  morning  of  the  11th,  soon  ailer  day,  information  was  reoeived 
that  the  whole  British  army  was  in  motion,  advancing  on  the  direct  road 
leading  over  Chadd's  Ford.  The  Americans  were  immediately  under 
arms,  and  placed  in  order  of  battle,  for  the  purpose  of  contesting  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river.  Skirmishing  soon  commenced  between  the  advanced 
parties ;  and,  by  ten.  Maxwell's  corps,  with  little  loss  on  either  side,  was 
driven  over  the  Brandywine  below  the  ford.  Knyphauscn,  who  com- 
manded this  column,  paraded  on  the  heights,  reconnoitred  the  American 
army,  and  appeared  to  be  making  dispositions  to  force  the  passage  of  the 
river.  A  skirt  of  woods,  with  the  river,  divided  him  from  Maxwell's 
corps,  small  parties  of  whom  occasionally  crossed  over,  and  hept  up  a 
scattering  fire,  by  which  not  much  execution  was  done.  At  length  one 
of  these  parties,  led  by  Captains  Waggoner  and  Porterfield,  engaged  the 
British  flank  guard  very  closely,  killed  a  captain  with  ten  or  fifteen  pri- 
vates, drove  them  out  of  the  wood,  and  were  on  the  point  of  taking  a 
field  piece.  The  sharpness  of  the  skirmish  soon  drew  a  large  body  of 
the  British  to  that  quarter,  and  the  Americans  were  again  driven  over 
the  Brandywine.* 

About  eleven  in  the  morning,  information  reached  General  Washing- 
ton that  a  large  column  with  many  field  pieces,  had  taken  a  road  lead- 
ing from  Kennct's  Square,  directly  up  the  country,  and  had  entered  the 
great  valley  road,  down  which  they  were  marching  to  the  upper  fords 
of  the  Brandywine.  This  information  was  given  by  Colonel  Ross  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  was  in  their  rear,  and  estimated  their  numbers  at  five 
thousand  men. 

On  receiving  this  information,  Washington  is  said  to  have  determined 
to  detach  Sullivan  and  Lord  Stirling  to  engage  the  left  division  of  the 
British  army,  and  with  the  residue  of  his  troops,  to  cross  Chadd's  Ford 
in  person,  and  attack  Knyphausen.  Before  this  plan  could  be  executed, 
counter  intelligence  was  received  inducing  an  opinion  that  the  movement 
of  the  British  on  their  left  was  a  feint,  and  that  the  column  under  Lord 
Comwallis,  afler  making  demonstrations  o£  crossing  the  Brandywine 
above  its  forks,  had  marched  down  the  southern  side  of  that  river  to  re- 
unite itself  with  Knyphausen. 

Not  long  afler  the  first  communication  was  made  by  Colonel  Ross, 
information  was  received  from  Colonel  Bland  of  the  cavalry,  which  pro- 
duced some  doubt  respecting  the  strength  of  this  column.  He  saw  only 
two  brigades;  but  the  dust  appeared  to  rise  in  their  rear  for  a  considera- 

^  Tho  author  wu  an  eye-witnew  of  this  akirmiah. 
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ble  distance.  A  major  of  the  militia  came  in,  who  alleged  that  he  Jeft 
the  forks  of  the  Brand3rw'inc  so  late  in  the  day  that  it  was  suppoeed'Lgrd 
Comwallis  most  have  passed  them  hy  that  time,  had  he  continufd  his 
march  in  that  direction,  and  who  asserted  that  no  enemy  had  appo^^ 
in  that  quarter.  Some  light  horsemen  who  had  been  sent  to  reccfhatao 
the  road,  retomed  with  the  same  information. 

The  imoertainty  produced  by  this  contradictory  intelligence  |fas*at 
length  removed ;  and  about  two  in  the  aflemoon,  it  was  ascertained  tkat 
the  column  led  by  Lord  Comwallis,  after  making  a  circuit  ^  about 
seventeen  miles,  had  crossed  the  river  above  its  forks,  and  wa9^dy§lftr 
ing  in  great  force.  *  « 

A  change  of  disposition  was  immediately  made;  The  diviaioQs  coin-, 
manded  hy  Sullivan,  Stirling,  and  Stephen,  took  new  ground,  a4vanpQd 
farther  up  the  Brandywine,  and  fronted  the  British  columii  marcmng 
down  that  river.  The  division  commanded  by  Wayne  remainedwQt 
Chadd%  Ford,  to  keep  Knyphausen  in  check;  in  which  servioe  Maxve^ 
was  to  oo-operate.  Greene's  division,  accompanied  by  General  V^tth- 
ington  in  person,  formed  a  reserve,  and  took  a  central  positicrtiJivBtween 
the  light  and  kfl  wings.  «  *  , 

The  divisions  detached  against  Lord  Comwallis  formed  hastily  oatn. 
advantageous  piece  of  ground,  above  Birmingham  Meeting  H6u8tf»  wth 
their  left  near  the  Brandywine,  and  having  both  £&nks  covered  by  i  Qagk^ 
wood.  The  artillery  was  judiciously  posted,  and  the  disposftimi  of.  t^a 
whole  was  well  made.  Unfortunately,  SuUivan's  division,  in  taking  its 
ground,  made  too  large  a  circuit,  and  was  scarcely  formed  whcQ  (ha  at- 
tack commenced.  » , 

On  perceiving  the  Americans,  the  British  army  was  formed  in  order 
of  battle;  arid,  about  half  past  four,  the  action  began.  It  was  kept\tp 
warmly  for  some  time.  The  American  right  first  gave  way,  andjby  ita 
flight  exposed  the  flank  of  the  remaining  divisions  to  a  galling  Axe.-  The 
line  continued  to  break  from  the  right,  and,  in  a  short  time,  was  com- 
pletely routed.  The  right  wing  made  some  attempts  to  rally,  but,Jbeing 
braUj  charged,  again  broke,  and  the  flight  becaihe  general. 

Chi  the  commencement  of  the  action  on  the  right,  Greneral  Washington 
piOMbd  forward  with  Greene,  to  the  support  of  that  wing;  but,* before 
his  arriyid,  its  rout  was  complete,  and  he  could  only  check  the  pursuit. 
For  this  purpose,  the  10th  Virginia  regiment  commanded  by  Colonel 
Stevens,  and  a  regiment  of  Pennsylvania  commanded  by  Colonel  Stew- 
art, neither  of  which  had  been  in  action,  were  posted  advantageously  on 
the  road  taken  by  the  deieatiDd  army^    The  impression  made  by  the  fijns 

Vol.  I.  11 
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ef  those  regiments,  and  the  approach  of  night,  induced  Sir  \^^lliam  Howe, 
after  dispersing  them,  to  give  over  the  pursuit.    ^ 

When  the  American  right  was  found  to  be  fully  engaged  with  Lord 
Camwallis,  Knyphausen  made  real  dispositions  for  crossing  the  river. 
Ghadd^s  Ford  was  defended  by  an  intrenchmcnt  and  battery,  with  three 
field  pieces,  and  a  howitzer.  After  some  resistance,  the  work  was  forced ; 
tCbfii  the  defeat  of  the  right  being  known,  the  loft  wing  also  withdrew 
fhAi  its  ground.  The  whole  army  retreated  that  night  to  Chester,  and 
the  nexWday  to  Philadelphia. 

^llie  «los8  sustained  by  the  Americans  in  this  action,  has  been  esti- 
mated at  three  hundred  killed,  and  six  hundred  wounded.  Between  three 
«n(l  four  hmidred,  principally  the  wounded,  were  made  prisoners. 

•Astjnust  ever  bo  the  case  in  new  raised  armies,  unused  to  danger, 
and  from  which  undeserving  ofticers  have  not  been  expelled,  their  con- 
dulft  Y^as  not  uniform.  Some  regiments,  especially  those  which  had 
^nrved  the  preceding  campaign^  maintained  their  ground  with  the  firmness 
and  mtrepidity  of  veterans,  while  others  gave  way  as  soon  as  they  were 
pi^ssed.  "  The  authors  of  a  very  correct  history  of  the  war,*  speaking 
of  this  ^tion,  say,  "  a  part  of  their  troops,  among  whom  were  particu- 
la^y  numbered  some  Virginiaf  regiments,  and  the  whole  corps  of  artil- 
lery, behaved  exceedingly  well  in  some  of  the  actions  of  this  day,  exhi- 
4Mting  a  degree  of  order,  firmness,  and  resolution,  and  preserving  such 
a  countenance  in  extremely  sharp  service,  as  would  not  have  discredited 
veterans.     Some  other  bodies  of  their  troops  behaved  very  badly."^ 

The  ofBciul  letter  of  Sir  William  Howe  stated  his  loss  at  rather  less 
than  one  hundred  killed,  and  four  hundred  wounded.  As  the  Ameri- 
cans sustained  very  little  injury  in  the  retreat,  this  inequality  of  loss  can 
be  ascribed  only  to  the  inferiority  of  their  arms.  Many  of  their  mus- 
kets were  scarcely  fit  for  service ;  and,  being  of  unequal  caliber,  their 
cartridges  c^ould  not  be  so  well  fitted,  and,  consequently,  their  fire  could 

*  Apnual  RegUter. 

t  The  third  Virginia  reginaent  commanded  by  Colonel  Manhall,  which  had  per- 
formed extremely  severe  duty  in  the  campaign  of  1776,  was  placed  in  a  wood  on  the 
right,  and  in  front  of  Woodford's  brigade,  and  Stephen's  division.  Though  attacked 
by  much  superior  numbers,  it  maintained  its  position  without  losing  an  inch  of  ground, 
antil  both  its  flanks  were  tamed,  its  ammunition  nearly  ezpende<1,  and  more  than 
half  the  ofTiecni,  and  one  third  of  the  soldiers  were  killed  and  wounded.  Colonel  Mar- 
■hall,  whose  horse  had  received  two  balls,  then  retired  in  good  order  to  resume  his 
position  on  the  right  of  his  division ;  but  it  had  already  retreated. 

t  Deboore's  brigade  broke  first;  and,  on  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  being  directed, 
he  resigned.  A  misunderstanding  existed  between  him  and  Sullivan,  on  whose  right 
he  was  stationed. 
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not  do  as  much  execution  as  that  of  the  enemy.    This  radical  defect 
was  felt  in  all  the  operations  of  the  anny. 

From  the  ardour  with  which  the  Commander-in-chief  had  inspiied  his 
troops  before  this,  action,  it  is  probable  that  the  conflict  would  have  been 
more  severe,  had  the  intelligence  respecting  the  movement  on  the  kfl 
of  the  British  army  been  less  contradictory.  Raw  troops,  changing 
their  ground  in  the  moment  of  action,  and  attacked  in  the  agitation  of 
moving,  are  easily  thrown  into  confusion.  This  was  the  critical  situa- 
tion of  a  part  of  Sullivan's  division,  and  was  the  cause  of  thp  right's 
breaking  before  Greene  could  be  brought  up  to  support  it ;  after  i«^cb, 
it  was  impossible  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

But  had  the  best  disposition  of  the  troops  been  made  at  the  time, 
which  subsequent  inJjeUigence  would  suggest,  the  action  could  notJiave 
terminated  in  favour  "of  the  Americans.  Their  inferiority  in  numberSy 
in  discipline,  and  iti  arms,  was  too  great  to  leave  them  a  probable  pros- 
pect of  victory.  ^' A  battle  however  was-  not  to  be  avoided.  The  opimon 
of  the  public,  and  of  congress,  demanded  it.  The  loss  of  Philadelphia, 
without  an  attempt  to  preserve  it,  would  have  excited  discontents  whfoh, 
in  the  United^  States,  might  be  productive  of  serious  mischief;  and 
action,  though  attended  with  defeat,  provided  the  loss  be  not  too  great, 
must  improve  an  army  in  which,  not  only  the  military  talents,  but  even 
the  courage,  of  officers,  some  of  them  of  high  rank,  remained  to  be 
ascertained. 

Among  the  wounded  was  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  and  firigadier 
Greneral  Woodford. 

The  battle  of  Brandywine  was  not  considered  as  decisive  by  con- 
gress, the  General,  or  the  army.  The  opinion  was  carefully  cherished 
that  the  British  had  gained  only  the  ground;  and  that  their  loss  was  stflf 
more  considerable  than  had  been  sustained  by  the  Americans.  Con-' 
gress  appeared  determined  to  risk  another  battle  for  the  metropolis  of 
America.  Far  from  discovering  any  intention  to  change  their  place  of 
session,  they  passed  vigorous  resolutions  for  reinforcing  the  army,  and 
directed  Grendtal  Washington  to  give  the  necessary  orders  for  complet- 
ing the  defences  of  the  Delaware. 

From  Chester,  the  army  marched  through  Darby,  over  the  Schuiyl- 
kill  bridge,  to  its  former  ground,  near  the  falls  of  that  river.  GeaeM 
GrTcene's  division,  which,  having  been  less  in  action,  was  more  entilro 
than  any  other,  covered  the  rear ;  and  the  corps  of  Maxwell  remained 
at  Chester  until  the  next  day,  as  a  rallying  point  for  the  small  parties^ 
anil  straggling  soldiers,  who  might  yet  be  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Having  alloired  his  army  one  day  for  repose  and  refreriiment,  Gen^- 
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nl  Washington  recroesed  the  Schuylkill^  and  proceeded  on  the  Lanoa* 
ter  road,  with  the  intention  of  risking  another  engagement. 

Sir  William  Howe  passed  the  night  of  the  11th  on  the  field  of  hattle. 
Oa  the  succeeding  day,  he  detached  Major  Creneral  Grant  with  two 
brigades  to  Concord  meeting-house;  and  on  the  13th,  Lord  Comwallis 
joined  General  Grant,  and  marched  towards  Chester.  Another  detach- 
ment took'  possession  of  Wilmington ;  to  which  place  the  sick  and 
wounded  were  conveyed. 

To  prevent  a  sudden  movement  to  Philadelphia  by  the  lower  road, 
the  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  was  loosened  from  its  moorings,  and 
General  Armstrong  was  directed,  with  the  Pennsylvania  militia  to  guard 
the  passes  over  that  river. 

On  the  15th,  the  American  army,  intending  to  gain  the  Icfl  of  the 
British,  reached  the  Warren  tavern,  on  the  Lancaster  road,  twenty-three 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  Intelligence  was  received,  early  next  morn- 
ing, that  Howe  was  approacliing  in  two  columns.  It  being  too  late  to 
reach  the  ground  he  had  intended  to  occupy,  Washington  resolved  to 
meet  and  engage  him  in  front. 

Both  armies  prepared,  with  great  alacrity,  for  battle.  The  advanced 
parties  had  mxA,  and  were  beginning  to  skirmish,  when  they 
were  separated  by  a  heavy  rain,  which,  becoming  more  and 
more  violent,  rendered  the  retreat  of  the  Americans  a  measure  of  abso- 
lute necessity.  The  inferiority  of  their  arms  never  brought  them  into 
such  imminent  peril  as  on  this  occasion.  Their  gun-locks  not  being  well 
secured,  their  muskets  soon  became  unfit  for  use.  Their  cartridge-boxes 
had  been. so  inartificially  constructed,  as  not  to  protect  their  ammunition 
from  the  tempest.  Their  cartridges  were  soon  damaged ;  and  this  mis- 
chief was  the  more  serious,  because  very  many  of  the  soldiers  were 
without  bayonets. 

The  army  being  thus  rendered  unfit  for  action,  the  design  of  giving 
battle  was  reluctantly  abandoned,  and  a  retreat  commenced.  It  was  con- 
tinued all  the  day,  and  great  part  of  the  night,  through  a  cold  and  most 
distressing  rain,  and  very  deep  roads.  A  few  hours  before  day,  the 
troops  halted  at  the  Yellow  Springs,  where  their  arms  and  ammunition 
were  eiuimined,  and  tlie  alarming  fact  was  disclosed,  that  scarcely  a 

-  musket  in  a  regiment  could  be  discharged,  and  scarcely  one 

cartridge  in  a  box  was  fit  for  use.  This  state  of  things  sug- 
gested the  precaution  of  moving  to  a  still  greater  distance,  in  order  to 
refit  their  arms,  obtain  a  fresh  supply  of  ^^mmunition,  and  revive  the 
spirits  of  the  army.  The  General  therefore  retired  to  Warwick  fur- 
nace,  on  the  south  branch  of  French  Creek,  where  ammunition  and  a 
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few  muskets  might  be  obtained  in  time  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
Schuylkill,  and  make  yet  another  effort  to  save  Philadelphia. 

The  extreme  severity  of  the  weather  had  entirely  stopped  the  British 
army.  During  two  days,  General  Howe  made  no  other  movement  than 
to  uuite  his  columns. 

From  French  Creek,  Greneral  Wayne  was  detached  with  his  division, 
into  the  rear  of  the  British,  with  orders  to  join  General  Small  wood; 
and,  carefully  concealing  himself  and  his  movements,  to  seize  every 
occasion  which  this  march  might  ofler,  of  engaging  them  to  advantage. 
Meanwhile,  General  Washington  crossed  the  Schuylkill  at  Parker's 
ferry,  and  encamped  on  both  sides  of  Perkyomy  Creek. 

Greneral  Wayne  lay  in  the  woods  near  the  entrance  of  the  road  from 
Darby  into  that  leading  to  Lancaster,  about  three  miles  in  the  rear  of 
the  left  wing  of  the  British  troops  encamped  at  Trydrufiin,  where  he 
believed  himself  to  be  perfectly  secure.  But  the  country  was  so  exten- 
sively disaficcted  that  Sir  William  Howe  received  accurate  accounts  of 
his  position  and  of  his  force.  Major  General  Gray  was  detached  to 
surprise  him,  and  effectually  accomplished  his  purpose.  About  eleven, 
in  the  night  of  the  20th,  his  piquets,  driven  in  with  charged  bayonets, 
gave  the  first  intimation  of  Gray's  approach.  Wayne  instantly  formed 
his  division ;  and  while  his  right  sustained  a  fierce  assault,  directed  a 
retreat  by  the  left,  under  cover  6f  a  few  regiments  who,  for  a  short  time, 
withstood  the  violence  of  the  shock.  In  his  letter  to  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  he  says  that  they  gave  the  assailants  some  well-directed  fires 
which  must  have  done  considerable  execution ;  and  that,  afler  retreating 
from  the  ground  on  which  the  engagement  commenced,  they  formed 
again,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  scene  of  action ;  but  that  both  par- 
ties drew  off  without  renewing  the  conflict.  He  states  his  loss  at  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty*  killed  and  wounded.  The  British  accounts  adaiit, 
on  their  part,  a  loss  of  only  seven. 

When  the  attack  'commenced.  General  Smallwood,  who  was  on  his 
march  to  join  Wayne,  a  circumstance  entirely  unexpected  by  General 
Gray,  was  within  less  than  a  mile  of  him ;  and,  had  he  commanded  regu- 
lars-, might  have  given  a  very  different  turn  to  the  night.  But  his  militia 
thoii^ht  only  of  their  own  safety;  and,  having  fallen  in  with  a  party>e- 
tuming  from  the  pursuit  of  Wayne,  fled  in  confusion  with  the  Ipssof  only 

one  man.  «  ' 

Some  severe  animadversions  on  this  unfortunate  af&ir  having  biin 
niafle  in  the  arm^n,  Geaeral' Wa3me  demanded  a  court  martial,  whksh. 


*  Tba  Briti^  accounts  repilient  ib&  American  loss  to  have  been  much  more  con- 
ndenbkt.    ItpniUbiy  amoantedtoatleaitthieehuiiiredlDen. 
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after  investigating  his  conduct,  was  unanimously  of  opinion,  "  that  he 
had  done  every  thing  to  be  expected  from  an  active,  brave,  and  vigilant 
oflicer  ;^  and  acquitted  him  with  honour. 

Having  secured  his  rear,  by  compelling  Wayne  to  take  a  greater  dis- 
tance,  Sir  William  Howe  marched  along  the  valley  road  to  the 

^  '  Schuylkill,  and  encamped  on  the  bank  of  that  river,  from  the 
Fatland  ford  up  to  French  Creek,  along  the  front  of  the  American  army. 
To  secure  his  right  from  being  turned,  General  Washington  again 
changed  his  position,  and  encamped  with  his  left  near,  but  above  the 
British  right. 

General  Howe  now  relinquished  his  plan  of  bringing  Washington  to 

another  battle ;  and,  thinking  it  adviseablc,  perhaps,  to  transfer  the  seat 

of  war  to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  ships,  determined  to  cross 

^  the  Schuylkill,  and  take  possession  of  Philadelphia.  In  the 
aftemoon,  he  ordered  one  detachment  to  cross  at  Fatland  ford  which 
was  on  his  right,  and  another  to  cross  at  Grordon's  ford,  on  his  lefl,  and 
to  take  possession  of  the  heights  commanding  them.  These  orders  were 
executed  without  m^ch  difficulty,  and  the  American  troops  placed  to  de- 
fend these  fonls  were  easily  dispersed. 

This  service  being  effected,  the  whole  army  marched  by  its  right, 
about  midnight,  and  crossing  at  Fatland  without  opposition,  proceeded  a 
considerable  distance  towards  Philadelphia,  and  encamped,  with  its  lefl 
near  Sweed^s  ford,  and  its  right  on  the  Manatawny  road,  having  Stony 
run  in  its  front. 

It  was  now  apparent  that  only  immediate  victory  could  save  Philadel- 
phia from  the  grasp  of  the  British  general,  whose  situation  gave  him  the 
option  of  either  taking  possession  of  that  place,  or  endeavouring  to  bring 
on  another  engagement.  If,  therefore,  a  battle  must  certainly  be  risked 
lb  save  the  capital,  it  would  be  necessary  to  attack  the  enemy. 

Public  opinion,  which  a  military  chief  finds  too  much  difficulty  in  re- 
sisting, and  the  opinion  of  Congress  required  a  battle ;  but,  on  a  tem- 
perate consideration  of  circumstances,  Washington  came  to  the  wise 
decision  of  avoiding  one  for  the  present. 

His  reasons  for  this  decision  were  conclusive.  Wayne  and  Small- 
wood  had  not  yet  joined  the  army.  The  continental  troops  ordered  from 
P^ekakill,  who  had  been  detained  for  a  time  by  an  incursion  from  New 
York,  were  opproaching;  and  a  reinforcement  of  Jersey  militia,  under 
Gtneml  Dickenson,  was  also  expected. 

To  these  powerful  motives  against  riski]%  an  engagement,  other  con- 
siderations of  great  weight  were  added,  founded  on  the  condition  of  his 
soldiers.    An  army,  jnai)i(£uvring  in  an  opei^  country,  in^he  &ce.of  a 
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very  superior  enemy,  is  unavoidably  exposed  to  excessive  fttigue,  and 
extreme  hardship.  The  efiect  of  these  hardships  was  much  increased 
by  the  privations  under  which  the  American  troops  suffered.  While  in 
almost  continual  motion,  wading  deep  rivers,  and  encountering  ^very- 
vicissitude  of  the  seasons,  they  were  without  tents,  nearly  without  ahpes^ 
or  winter  clothes,  and  oflen  without  food. 

A  council  of  war  concurred  in  the  opinion  the  Commander-in-chief 
had  formed,  not  to  march  against  the  enemy,  but  to  allow  his  harassed 
troc^  a  few  days  for  repose,  and  to  remain  on  his  present  grouhd  luitil* 
the  expected  reinforcements  should  arrive. 

Immediately  afler  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  the  distressed  situation  of 
the  army  had  been  represented  to  congress,  who  had  recommendiMiiitb 
the  executive  of  Pennsylvania  to  seize  the  cloths  and  other  military  stores 
in  the  ware  houses  of  Philadelphia,  and,  afler  granting  certifict^  ex- 
pressing their  value,  to  convey  them  to  a  place  of  safety.  Xbe'ex^bu- 
tive,  being  unwilling  to  encounter  the  odium  of  this  sti^ng  meo^dfte, 
advised  that  the  extraordinary  powers  of  the  Commander-in-chief  slviild  < 
be  used  on  the  occasion.  Lieutenant  Colonel  HamiltOq,  6ne  oftaihe 
generaPs  aids,  a  young  gentleman  already  in  high  estimation  ftr  bia 
talents  and  zeal,  was  employed  on  this  deUcate  business.  *<  Your  oiWb 
prudence,"  said  the  General,  in  a  letter  to  him  while  in  Phya^plya, 
"  will  point  out  the  least  exceptionable  means  to  be  pursued  »  but  remenf^ 
ber,  delicacy  and  a  strict  adherence  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  flyplication 
must  give  place  to  our  necessities.  We  must,  if  possible,  accommodate 
the  soldiers  with  such  articles  as  they  stand  in  need  of,"or  we*8hQtt'kl/e 
just  reason  to  apprehend  the  most  injurious  and.  alohpiAg/sdnseqiMiioeft 
from  the  approaching  season."  %        ♦ 

All  the  efforts  however  of  this  very  active  officer  could*  not 'Obtain  a 
supply,  in  any  degree,  adequate  to  the  pressing  and  inereasijjg  wants  ci 
the  army.  '        •• 

Colonel  Hamilton  was  also  directed  to  cause  the  militasy  stfiQ^which 
had  been  previously  collected  to  a  large  amount  in  Philadelphia^  and  the 
vessels  which  were  lying  at  the  wharves,  to  be  removed  up  theSeburaaie. 
This  duty  was  executed  with  so  much  vigilance,  that*  very  little  piiUio 
property  fell,  with  the  city,  into  the  hands  of  the  Bqd||h  gener&l)  ifhd 
entered  it  on  the  26th  of  September.  The  members  of  Egress  lepa- 
rated  on  the  eighteenth,  in  the  evening,  and  reassemble^  attlcuKftater  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  the  same  month.  «»         ^       . 

Prom  the  26th  of  August,  when  the  British  army  landeA^a^the  Head 
of  Elk,  until  the  26th  of  September  when  it  en^re^Fhi^deli^iiay  the 
can^aign  bad  been  active,  and  the.  duties  o^tfie  Afajerican^seneial  un« 
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oommonly'arduous.  The  best  English  writers  bestow  high  encomiums 
on  Sir  William  Howe  for  his  military  skill,  and  masterly  movements 
during  this  period.  At  Brandywinc  especially,  Washington  is  supposed 
to  haVe  been  *' outgeneraled,  more  outgeneraled  than  in  any  action 
during  the  war."  If  all  the  operations  of  this  trying  period  be  examined, 
and  the  means  in  possession  of  both  be  considered,  tho  American  chief 
will  appear,  in  no  respect,  inferior  to  his  adversary,  or  unworthy  of  the 
high  place  assigned  to  him  in  the  opinions  of  his  countrymen.  With  an 
€urmy  decidedly  inferior,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  every  military  re- 
quisite except  courage,  in  an  open  country.  He  employed  his  enemy 
near  thirty  days  in  ad\'ancing  about  sixty  miles.  In  this  time  he  fought 
dbe  general  action ;  and,  though  defeated,  was  able  to  reassemble  the 
same  undisciplined,  unclothed,  and  almost  unfed  army ;  and,  the  fifth  day 
afierwatds,  again  to  ofier  battle.  When  the  armies  were  separated  by 
a  storm  which  involved  him  in  the  most  distressing  circumstances,  he 
eztilicated  himself  from  them,  and  still  maintained  a  respectable  and  im- 
poug  countenance. 

'the  only  i^vantage  he  is  supposed  to  have  given  was  at  the  battle  of 
Bnndywine;  and  that  was  produced  by  the  contrariety  and  uncertainty 
of  tho  intelligence  received.  A  general  must  be  governed  by  his  intelli- 
gence, jpmd  must  regulate  his  measures  by  his  information.  It  is  his 
duty  to  obtain  correct  information ;  and  among  the  most  valuable  traits 
of  a  military  character,  is  the  skill  to  select  those  means  which  will  ob- 
tain it  Yet  the  best  selected  moans  are  not  always  successful ;  and,  in 
a  new  army,  where  military  talent  has  not  been  well  tried  by  the  standard 
of  experience,  the  general  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  chance  of  employ- 
ing not  the  best  instruments.  In  a  country,  too,  which  is  covered  with 
wood,  precise  information  of  the  numbers  composing  difierent  columns 
is  to  be  gained  with  difficulty. 

It  has  been  said  "  that  the  Americans  do  not  appear  to  havo  made  all 
the  use  that  might  be  expected  of  the  advantages  which  the  country 
afibrded  for  harassing  and  impeding  the  British  army." 

la  estilhating  this  objection,  it  ought  to  be  recollected  that  General 
Smallwood  was  directed,  with  the  militia  of  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
supported  by  a  ^regiment  of  continental  troops,  to  hang  on  and  harass 
the  rear  of  the  enemy :  that  General  Maxwell,  with  a  select  corps  con- 
sisting of  a  thousand  men,  was  ordered  to  seize  every  occasion  to  annoy 
him  on  his  march :  that  Grencral  Wayne  with  his  division,  was  after- 
wards detached  to  unite  with  Smallwood,  and  command  the  whole  force 
collected  in  the  rear,  which  would  have  been  very  respectable. 

If  the  militia  did  not  assemble  in  the  numbers  expected,  or  cfiect  the 
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service  allotted  to  them,  their  failure  irnot  attributable  to  General  Wash* 
ington.  His  calls  on  them  had  been  early  juid  energetic;  and  the  state 
of  his  army  did  not  admit  of  his  making  larger  detachmsnlB  from  it  to 
supply  the  place  they  had  been  designed  to  iiil. 

Loud  complaints  had  been  made  against  General  Maxwell  by  the  cffi- 
cers,-of  his  corps ;  and  a  court  was  ordered  to  inquire  into  his  oondi^cti' 
by  wbom  he  was  acquitted.  Whether  that  officer  omitted  to  seize  tBe 
proper  occasions  to  annoy  the  enemy,  or  the  cautious  and  com[:iu!t 
movements  of  Sir  William  Howe  aflbrdpd  none,  can  not  be  easily  asceiv 
taioed.  General  Washington  f^t^the  loss  of  Morgan,  and  wrote  prsss^ 
ingly  to  Gates,  ^fler  his  success  agajipst  Burgoyne,  to  restore  him  thai 
officer,  with  his  regiment,  as  soon  as  possible. 

ff 
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CHAPTER  IX.    . 

Mauvei  to  cat  off  the  oommunicafion  between  the  Biitisk  army  and  fleet — BaUfe 

"dP  Peimantown.^ — ^Measurea  to  i^reept  supplies  to  Philadelphia.^  Attack  oi  ibit 
tfflpiiL — On'Bcd  Bank. — The  Augusta  blows  u^. — Gfeneial  Washington  takes 
ffct  at  White  MMl— Fort  Mifflin  evacuated.— Fort  B&sioar  evacuated.— Skii^ 

■'  BUi|h  at  Gloucester  Point. — The  BiitUh#pen  the  communication  with  their  fleet. — 
'W]pshipgton  urged  to  attack  Phiiad^pkia. — QeDeralJIowe  marches  out  to  Chesnut 

'  HUL — ^Returns  to  Philadelphia. — CicncniF  Washington  goes  into  winter  quarters. 

*Priladelpria  being  lost,  General  Washington  aought  to  make,  its 
\  occupation  inconvenient  and  insecuxe,  fay  readering  it  inacces- 

sible to  the  British  fleet.  With  this  design,  works  had  been 
eraoted  on  a  low  marshy  island  in  the  Delaware,  near  the  junction  of 
the  &huylkill,  which,  from  the  nature  of  its  soil,  was  called  Mud  island. 
On  t]le  opposite  shore  of  Jersey,  at  a  place  called  Red  Bank,  a  fort  had 
also  been  constructed  which  was  defended  with  heavy  artillery.  In  the 
deq)  channel  between,  or  under  cover  of  these  batteries,  several  ranges 
dt  frames  had  been  sunk,  to  which,  from  their  resemblance  to  that  ma- 
ckine,  the  name  of  chcvaux-de-frise  had  been  given.  These  frames  were 
BO  strong  and  heavy  as  to  be  destructive  of  any  ship  which  might  strike 
against  them,  and  were  sunk  in  such  a  depth  of  water  as  rendered  it 
equally  difficult  to  weigh  them  or  cut  them  through ;  no  attempt  to  raise 
them,  or  to  open  the  channel  in  any  manner  could  bo  successful  until 
the  command  of  the  shores  on  both  sides  should  be  obtained. 

Other  ranges  of  these  machines  had  been  sunk  about  three  miles  lower 
down  the  river ;  and  some  considerable  works  were  in  progress  at  Bil- 
lingsport  on  the  Jersey  side,  which  were  in  such  forwardness  as  to  be 
provided  with  artillery.  These  works  and  machines  were  farther  sup- 
ported by  several  galleys  mounting  heavy  cannon,  together  with  two 
floating  batteries,  a  number  of  armed  vessels,  and  some  fire  ships. 

The  present  relative  situation  of  the  armies  gave  a  decisive  importance 
to  these  works.  Cutting  off  the  communication  of  General  Howe  with 
his  fleet,  they  prevented  his  receiving  supplies  by  water,  while  the  Ame- 
rican vessels  in  the  river  above  fort  MiiUiu,  the  name  given  to  the  fort  on 
Mud  iflland,  rendered  it  difficult  to  forage  in  Jersey,  Greneral  Washington 
hoped  to  render  his  supplies  on  the  side  of  Pennsylvania  so  precarious, 
as  to  compel  him  to  evacuate  l^hiladclphia. 

The  advantages  of  this  situation  were  considerably  diminished  by  the 
capture  of  the  Delaware  frigate. 
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The  day  afler  Lord  Cornwallis  entexed  Philadelphia,  thrQ%  batteries 
were  comtnenced  for  the  purpose  of  acting  against  any  American  sly^ 
which  might  appear  before  the  town.    While  yet  inoontplelie,4th^  jwertfii 
attacked  by  two  frigates,  assisted  by  several  gallies  and  gondolasl    The 
Delaware,  being  left  by  the  tide  while  engaged  with4he  battery,  ground^  ^ 
and  was  captured;  eoon  afler  which,  the^smaUeir  frigate,  and  the  ollnfr 
vessels,  letired  uader  the  guns  of  the  fort.    This  circamstance  wa^the 
more  iirteresting,  as  it  gave  the  British  Grex^keml  the  ^mmand  oitbl 
ferry,  and,  consequently,  free  access  to  Jersey,  and  enahleU  iiim  to  in-^ 
tercept  the  comrnunication  between  the  £Drts  below,  and  Trenton,  ££om  ', 
which  place  the  garrisons  were  tohav^drawn  their  military  stores.  ♦  ^^ 

All  the  expected*  reinforcements,  except  the  state  regimef&t  ami  militia 
from  Ykginia,' being  orriyed,  and  thede|ached  parties  being  cflrfled'in,' 
the  effective  strength  of  the  army  amounted  to  eigdt  ^ousand  continental 
troops,  and  three  thousand  militia.    With  thia  force,  Gfeneral  Wasliyg- 
ton  determined  to  approach  the  enemy,  ^nd  s^ize  the  first /a^^Hirabfe' 
moment  to  attadc  him.    In  pursuance  of  this  determiaation,  »    '  «n 
the  army  took  a  position  on  the  SUppack  road,  about  twenty      ^  '  «  " 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  sixteen  from  Grcrmantown,--a  Iqag  YiUage 
stretching  on  both  sides  the  great  ro^  leading  northward  frofti  Philap 
delphia,  which  forms  one  continued  street  nearly  two  miles  iniengik  - 
The  British  line  of  encampment  crossed  this  village  at  right  angkto  neqjr 
the  centre,  and  Lord  •Cornwallis,  vith  four  regiments  of  greifediers,  oc^ 
cupied  Philadelphia.    The  immediate  object  of  General  Hgwe  being  the 
removal  of  the  obstructions  in  the  river,  Cofonel  Stirling,  with  two  regi- 
ments, had  been  detached  to  take  possession  of  the  fbrt  at  Billingsport, 
which  he  accomplished  without  opposition.     This  service  being  ejected, 
and  the  works  facing  the  Water  destroyed,  Colonel  Stirling  was  directed 
to  escort  a  convoy  of  provisions  from  Chester  to  Philadelphia.     Some 
apprehensions  being  entertained  for  the  safety  of  this  convoy, 
another  regimentwas  detacjjed  from  Germantown,  with  direc- 
tions to  join  Colonel  Stirling.*  , 

Thia  division  of  the  British  force  appeared  to  Washington  to  HSmish 
a  fsiir  opportunity  to  engage  Sir  William  Howe  with  advantage.  Deter- 
mining to  avail  himself  of  it,  he  formed  a  plan  for  surprising  the  camp 
at  Germantown,  and  attacking  both  wings,  io  front  and  rear,  at  (^  saipe 
iDstanV   *  ti  I  « 

The  dfi^ionstof  Sullivan  and  Wayne,  flanked  by  Conway's  brigade, 
"weite  to  march  down  the  main  road,  and,  entering  the  town*  by  th^  \fay, 
of  Ctesoift  fill,<^  attack  tBe  iJll  wing^yhfle  Greneral  Aoostrong,  with 

*  Annall  Register. — Stedman. 
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the  Pennsylvania  militia,  was  to  move  down  the  Manatawny  road*  by 
Yanduring^s  mill,  and  turning  the  left  flank  to  attack  in  the  rear.  Tlie 
Commander-in-chief  acconii>aBied  this  column- 

The  divisions  of  Greene  and  Stephens,  flanked  by  M'DougaPs  brigade, 
weie  to  take  a  circuit  by  the  Lame  Kiln  road,  and,  entering  the  town  at 
tiie  niarket  house,  to  attack  the  right  wing. 

The  militia  of  Maryland  and  Jersey,  under  Generals  Smallwood  and 
Forman,  were  to  march  down  the  old  York  xoad,  and  turning  the  right 
to  &11  upon  its  rear. 

The  division  of  Lord  Stirling,  and  the  brigades  of  Nash  and  MaxweU, 
were  to  form  a  corps  de  reservei        , 

Parties  of  cavalry  were  silently  to  sdour  the  roads  to  prevent  observa- 
tion, and  to  keep  up  the  communication  between  the  heads  of  the  several 
coUimns. 

^jThe  necessary  arrangements  being  made,  the  army  moved  from  its 
'  ground  at  seven  in  the  aflcmoon.    Before  sunrise  the  next 

morning,  the  advance  of  the  column  led  by  Sullivan,  encoun- 
tered and  drove  in  a  picket  placed  at  Mount  Airy,  the  house  of  Mr. 
AUen.f  The  main  body  followed  close  in  the  rear,  and  engaging  the 
light  infantry  and  the  40th  regiment,  posted  at  the  head  of  the  village, 
aeon  forced  them  to  give  way,  leaving  their  baggage  behind  them. 
Though  closely  pursued,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Musgravo  threw  himself 
with  five  companies  of  the  40th  regiment  into  a  large  stone  house  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Chew,  which  stood  directly  in  the  way  of  Wayne's  divi- 
sion, and  poured  on  the  Americans  an  incessant  and  galling  fire  of  mus- 
ketry from  its  doors  and  windows.  After  making  some  unsuccessful, 
and  bloody  attempts  to  carry  this  house  by  storm,  and  then  battering  it 
for  a  few  minutes  with  field  artillery,  which  was  found  too  light  to  make 
any  impression  on  its  walls,  a  regiment  weft  left  to  observe  the  party 
within  it,  while  the  troops  who  had  been  chocked  by  Colonel  Musgrave 
again  moved  forward,  passing  to  tlie  left  of  the  house. 

In  rather  more  than  half  an  hour  after  Sullivan  had  been  engaged, 
the  left  wing,  having  formed  the  line,  came  also  into  action ;  and,  at- 
taekiffg  the  light  infantry  posted  in  front  of  the  British  right  wing,  soon 
drove  it  from  its  ground.  While  rapidly  pursuing  the  flying  enemy, 
Woodford's  brigade4  which  was  on  the  right  of  this  wing,  was  arrested 
by  a  heavy  fire  from  Chew's  house,  directed  against  its  right  flank. 

*  Better  known  as  the  Ridge  road.  t  Since  RobiOBon's. 

t  The  author  was  in  thb  brigade,  and  describes  this  part  of  the  action  from  Ms  own 
observation.  « 
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The  inefficiency  of  musketry  against  troops  thus  sheltered  being  instantly 
perceived,  the  brigade  was  drawn  off  to  the  lefl  by  its  commanding  offi- 
cer, and  the  field-pieces  attached  to  it  were  ordered  up  to  play  on  the 
house,  but  were  too  light  to  be  of  service.  Some  time  was  consumed 
in  this  opemtion,  and  the  advance  of  the  brigade  was,  of  course,  retard- 
ed. This  part  of  the  line  was  consequently  broken,  and  the  two  bri- 
gades composing  the  division  of  Stephens  were  not  only  separated  from 
each  other,  but  from  the  other  division  which  was  led  by  General 
Greene  in  person.  That  division,  consisting  of  the  brigades  of  Muhlen- 
beig  and  Scott,  pressing  forward  with  eagerness,  encountered  and  broke 
a  part  of  the  British  right  wing,  entered  the  village,  and  made  a  consi- 
derable number  oil  prisoners. 

Thus  far  the  prospect  was  flattering.  The  attack  had  been  made 
with  great  spirit ;  several  brigades  had  entered  the  town ;  and  such  an 
impression  had  been  made  on  the  British  army  as^to  justify  the  expecta- 
tion  that  its  wings  might  be  separated  from  each  other,  and  a  complete 
victory  be  obtained.  Had  the  American  troops  possessed  the  advantages 
given  by  experience ;  had  every  division  of  the  ^rmy  performed  with 
precisbn  the  part  allotted  to  it,  there  is  yet  reason  to  believe  that  the 
hopes  inspired  by  this  favourable  commencement  would  not  have  been 
disappointed.  But  the  face  of  the  country,  aid  the  darkness  of  the 
rooming  product  by  a  fog  of  uncommon  density,  co-operating  with  the 
want  of  discipline  in  the  army,  and  the  derangements  of  the  corps  from 
the  incidents  at  Chew's  house,  blasted  their  flattering  appearances,  and 
defeated  Ihe  enterprise. 

The  grounds  over*  which  the  Britisli  were  pursued  abounded  with 
small  and  strong  enclosures,  which  frequently  broke  the  line  of  the  ad- 
vancing army.  The  tw()  divisions  of  the  right  win^  had  been  separated 
at  Chew's  house;  and  immediately  afler  their  passing  it,  the  right  of  the 
iefl  wing  was  stopped  at  the  same  place,  so  as  to  cause  a  division  of  that 
wing  also.  The  darkness  of  the'morning  rendered  it  difficult  to  distin- 
guish objects  even  at  an  inconsiderable  distance ;  and  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Commander-in-chief  to  learn  the  situation  of  the  whole,  or  to 
correct  the  confusion  which  was  commencing.  The  divisions  and  bri- 
gades separated  at  Chew's  house  could  not  be  reunited;  and,  even 
among  those  parts  which  remained  entire,  a  considerable  degree  of  dis- 
order was  soon  introduced  by  the  impediments  to  their  advance.  Some 
regiments  pursuing  with  more  vivacity  than  others,  they  were  separated 
from  each  other,  their  weight  lessened,  and  their  eflect  impaired.  The 
darkness  which  obstructed  the  reunion  of  the  broken  parts  of  thelime- 
rican  army,  also  prevented  their  discerning  the  real  situation  of  the 
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enemy,  so  as  to  improve  the  first  impression ;  and,  in  some  instancBs, 
some  corps  boing  in  advance  of  others,  produced  uncertainty  whether 
the  troops,  seen  indistinctly,  v^exe  friends  or  ibes. 

The  attacks  on  the  flanks  and  rear,  which  formed  a  part^of  the  ori- 
ginal plan,  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  made.  The  Pennsylvania 
militia  came  in  view  of  the  chasseurs  who  flanked  the  led  of  the  British 
line,  but  did  not  engage  them  closely.  The  Maryland  and  Jersey  mili- 
tia just  showed  themselves  on  the  right  flank,  about  Xhe  time  Greene  was 
commencing  a  retreat. 

These  embarrassments  gave  the  British  time  to  recover  from  the  con- 
sternation into  which  they  had  been  thrown.  General  Knyphausen, 
who  commanded  tlieir  lcf>,  detached  two  brigades  to  meet  the  right  of 
Sullivan  which  had  penetrated  far  into  the  village,  before  his  lefl,  which 
had  been  obtained  at  Chew's  house,  could  rejoin  him ;  and  the  action 
became  warm  in  this^  quarter.  The  British  right  also  recovered  from 
its  sui^rise,  and  advanced  on  that  part  of  Greene's  division  which  had 
entered  the  town.  Ailer  a  sharp  engagement  these  two  brigades  began 
to  retreat,  and  those  .which  were  most  in  advance  were  surrounded  and 
compelled  to  surrender.  About  the  same  time  the  right  wing  also  began 
to  retreat.    It  is  understood  that  they  had  expended  their  ammunition. 

Every  elTort  to  stop  this  retrograde  movement  proved  ineffectual.  The 
division  of  Wayne  fell  bock  on  that  of  Stephens,  and  was  for  an  in- 
stant mistaken  for  the  enemy.  General  confusion  prevailed,  and  the 
confidence  felt  in  the  beginning  of  the  action  was  lost.  With  infinite 
chagrin  General  Washington  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  hopes 
of  victory,  and  turn  his  attention  to  the  security  of  his  army.  The 
enemy  not  being  sufficiently  recovered  to  endanger  his  rear,  the  retreat 
was  made  without  loss,  under  cover  of  the  division  of  Stephens,  which 
had  scarcely  been  in  the  engagement. 

In  this  battle,  about  two  hundred  Americans  were  killed,  near  three 
times  that  number  wounded,  and  about  four  hundred  were  made  prison- 
ers. Among  the  killed  was  General  Nash  of  North  Carolina;  and 
among  the  prisoners,  was  Colonel  Matthews  of  Virginia,  whose  regiment 
hod  penetrated  into  the  centre  of  the  town. 

The  loss  of  the  British,  as  stated  in  the  official  return  of  General 
Howe,  did  not  much  exceed  five  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded,  of 
whom  less  than  one  hundred  were  killed ;  among  the  latter  were  Briga- 
dier General  Agnow  and  Colonel  Bird. 

The  American  army  retreated  the  same  day,  about  twenty  miles,  to 
Perkiomen  Creek,  where  a  small  reinforcement,  consisting  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred militia  and  a  state  regiment,  was  received  from  Virginia,*  aflcr 
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which  it  again  advanced  towards  Philadelphia,  and  encamped  oncefiore 
on  Skippack  creek. 

The  plan  of  the  battle  of  Gerraantown  must  be  admitted  to  havB  been 
judiciously  formed ;  and,  in  its  commencement,  to  have  been  happily 
conducted.  But  a  strict  ^adherence  to  it  by  those  who  were  entnnied 
with  the  execution  of  its  several  parts;  was  indfspe'ifsable  to  its  success* 

Major  General  Stephen,  who  commanded  the  right  division  of  the'lefl 
wing,  was  cashiered  for  misconduct*  on  the  retreat,  and  for  intoxicaticxi. 

Congress  expressed,  in  decided  terms,  their  approbation  both  jof  the 
plan  of  this  enterprise,  and  of  the  courage  with  which  it  was  exectited; 
for  which  their  thanks  were  given  to  the  general  and  the  army.*  - 

The  attention  of  both  armies  was  most  principally  directed  to  the  forts 
below  Philadelphia.  '  ^  ' 

The  loss  of  the  Delaware  frigate,  and  -of  Billingsport,  greatly  dis- 
couraged the  seamen  by  whom  the  gallies  and  floating  batterlBs  were 
manned.  Believing  the  fate  of  America  to  be  decided,  an  opinion 
strengthened  by  the  intelligence  received  froyi  their  connexions  in  Phila- 
delphia, they  manifested  the  most  alanfiing  defection,  and  several  offi- 
cers as  well  as  sailors  deserted  to  tlfe  enemy..  This  desponding'lemper 
was  checked  by  the  battle  of  Gcrmantown,  and  by  throwing  a  garrison 

*  On  hearing  that  General  Howe  had  landed  at  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  for  the  purpose  of  averting  those  aids  which  Washington  might  draw 
from  the  north  of  klie  Delaware,  enteried  -Jersey  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men. 
On  the  appvoaeh  of  Qeneral  M*Dougal  with  a  body  of  continental  troops  from  PeAs-' 
kill,  snd  on  bearing  that  the  militia  were  assemlijjjing  under  General  Dickinson,  be  re- 
turned to  New  York  and  Staten  Island  with  th^cattle  he  had  collected,  having  bfl 
in  the  expedition  only  eight  men  idUad  and  twice  as  many  wounded. 

M'Dougal  continued  his  march  towardstlie  Delaware;  and  the  utmost  cxeid&ns 
were  made  both  by  Governor  Livingston  slid  General  Dickinson  to  collect  Che  nltttia 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  army  in  Pennsylvania.  SThe  success  of  their  exai|ioi)S 
did  not  equal  their  wishes.  The  militia  being  of  opinion  that  there  was  ^^ngetci  a 
second  invasion  from  New  York,  and  that  their  services  were  more  necessary  at  homo 
than  in  Pennsylvania,  assembled  slowly  and  reluctantly,  five  or  six  hundred  crossed 
the  Delaware  at  Philadelphia,  about  the  time  Sir'  William  Howe  croned  the  Seihuyl* 
kill,  and  were  employed  in  the  rtfmoval  of  stores.  On^tho  approach  of  the  BrilMh 
army,  they  were  directed  to  avoid  it  by  moving  up  the  Fiankibrd  roadj  but  the  copir 
manding  officer,  having  separated  himself  from  his  corps,  was  taken  ^y  a  party-  oT 
British  horse  employed  in  sdouring  the  country ;  on  which  the  regiment  disp^niA^ 
and  returned  by  different  roads  to  Jersey.  With  muck  liiboar  ^neral  Dfckinmi 
assembled  two  other  corps  amounting  to  about  nine  hundreiilmen,  with  whom  ho  wnm 
abont  to  cross  the  DelavTare  when  inteUigence  was  xeceivod  of  the  arrival  at  New 
York  of  a  reinforcement  from  Europe.  He  was  detained  in  Jexsey  for  the  deSaocB 
of  the  state,  and  the  ttiilitia  designed  to  servo  ui  Pcni^ylvania  were  placed  on^ 
General  Fonnan.  About  rix  hundred  of  them  reached  the  army  a  Yev/diiys  hehte 
the  battle  of  €l«rmantDwn|  inmadiately  ailer  which.they  weie  permiCteckto  leliink  ' 
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of  oootmental  troops  into  the  fort  at  Red  Bonk,  called  foit  UerQer»  the 
device  of  which  had  been  entrusted  to  militia.  This  fort  commanded 
the  channel  between  the  Jersey  shore  and  Mud  Island ;  and  the  American 
vessels  were  secure  under  its  guns*  The  militia  of  Jersey  were  leUed 
on  to  reinforce  its  garrison,  and  also  to  form  a  corps  of  observation  which 
might  harass  the  rear  of  any  detachment  investing  the  place. 

To  increase  the  inconvenience  of  General  Howe's  situation  by  inter- 
cepting his  supplies,  six  hundred  militia,  commanded  by  General  Potter, 
crossed  the  Schuylkill,  with  orders  to  scour  the  country  between  that 
river  and  Chester;  and  the  militia  oa  the  Delaware,  above  Philadelphia, 
were  directed  to  watch  the  roads  in  that  vicinity. 

The  more  effectually  to  stop  those  who  were  seduced  by  the  hope  of 
gold  and  silver  to  supply  tho  enemy  at  this  critical  time,  congress 
passed  a  resolution  subjecting  to  martial  law  and  to  death,  all  who  should 
furnish  them  with  provisions,  or  certain  other-  enumerated  articles,  who 
abould  be  taken  within  thirty  miles'of  aty  city,  town  or  place,  in  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  or  Delawarq^  occupied  l^  British  troops. 
.  These  arrangements  being  made  to  cut  off  supplies  from  the.country, 
GoSeral  Washington  reoccupied  the  ground  from  which  he  had  marched 
to  fight  the  battle  of  Germantown. 

Meanwhile,  Grencral  Howe  was  actively  preparing  to  attack  fort  Mif- 
flin from  the  Pennsylvania  shore.  He  erected  some  batteries  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Schuylkill,  in  order  to  command  Webb^s  icrry,  wliich  were 
attacked  by  Commodore  Hazlewood,  and  silenced ;  but,  the  following 
night,  a  detachment  crossed  over  Webb's  ferry  into  Province  Island,  and 
constructed  a  slight  work  opposite  fort  Mifflin,  within  two  musket  shots 
of  the  block-house,  from  which  they  were  enabled  to  throw  shot  and 
shells  into  the  barracks.  When  day-light  discovered  this  work,  throe 
gallics  and  a  floating  battery  were  ordered  to  attack  it,  and  the  garrison 
surrendered.  While  the  boats  were  bringing  off  the  prisoners,  a  large 
oolumn  of  British  troops  were  seen  marching  into  the  fortress,  upon 
which  the  attack  on  it  was  renewed,  but  without  success ;  and  two  at- 
tempts made  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Smith  to  storm  it,  failed.  In  a  few 
nights,  works  were  completed  on  the  high  ground  of  Province  Island 
which  enfiladed  the  principal  battery  of  fort  MifHin,  and  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary to  throw  up  some  cover  on  the  platform  to  protect  the  men  who 
worked  the  guns. 

The  aids  expected  from  the  Jersey  militia  were  not  received.  "  Assure 
yourself,"  said  Lieutenant  Colonel  Smith,  in  a  letter  pressing  earnestly 
fbr  a  reinforcement  of  continental  troops,  "  that  no  dependence  is  to  be 
put  on  the  militia ;  whatever  men  your  excellency  determines  on  sending. 
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no  time  is  to  be  lost."  The  garrison  of  fort  Mifflin  was  now  reduced  to 
one  hundred  and  fifly-six  effectives,  and  that  of  Red  Bank  did  not  much 
exceed  two  hundred. 

In  consequence  of  these  representations,  Colonel  Angel,  of  Rhode 
Island,  with  his  regiment,  was  ordered  to  Red  Bank,  and  Lieutenant 
Ck>lonel  John  Greene,  of  Virginia,  with  about  two  hundred  men,  to  fort 
Mifflin. 

Immediately  afler  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine,  Admiral  Howe  sailed  for 
the  Delaware,  where  he  expected  to  arrive  in  time  to  meet  and  co-operate 
with  the  army  in  and  about  Philadelphia.  But  the  winds  were  so  un- 
&vourable,  and  the  navigation  of  the  bay  of  Delaware  so  difficult,  that 
his  van  did  not  get  into  the  river  until  the  4th  of  October.  The  ships  of 
war  and  transports  which  followed,  came  up  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth, 
and  anchored  from  New  Castle  to  Reedy  Island. 

The  frigates,  in  advance  of  the  fleet,  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  their 
endeavours  to  efiect  a  passage  through  the  lower  double  row  of  chevaux- 
de*firise.  Though  no  longer  protected  by  the  fort  at  Billingsport,  they 
were  defended  by  the  water  force  above,  and  the  work  was  found  more 
difficult  than  had  been  expected.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  October 
that  the  impediments  were  so  far  removed  as  to  afford  a  narrow  and  in- 
tricate passage  through  them.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fire  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania shore  had  not  produced  all  the  efiect  expected  from  it ;  and  it 
was  perceived  that  greater  exertions  would  be  necessary  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  works  than  could  safely  be  made  in  the  present  relative 
situaticm  of  the  armies.  Under  this  impression.  General  Howe,  soon 
after  the  return  of  the  American  army  to  its  former  camp  on  the  Skij^ 
pack,  withdrew  his  troops  from  Germantown  into  Philadelphia,  as  pre- 
paratory to  a  combined  attack  by  land  and  water  on  forts  Mercer  and 
Mifflin. 

After  effecting  a  passage  through  the  works  sunk  in  the  river  at  Bil- 
lingsport, other  difficulties  still  remained  to  be  encountered  by  the  ships 
of  war.  Several  rows  of  chevaux-de*frise  had  been  sunk  about  half  a  0 
mile  below  Mud  Island,  which  were  protected  by  the  guns  of  the  fbrts^ 
as  well  as  by  the  moveable  water  force.  To  silence  these  works,  there- 
fore, was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  removal  of  these  obstructions  in 
the  channel. 

On  the  2Ist  of  October,  a  detachment  of  Hessians,  amounting  to  twelre 
hundred  men,  commanded  by  Colonel  Count  Donop,  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware at  Philadelphia,  with  orders  to  storm  the  fort  at  Red  Bank.  The 
fortificatbns  consisted  of  extensive  outer  works,  within  which  was  an 
intrenehment  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  boarded  and  fraiied*  Late  in 
Vol.  I.  12 
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evening  of  the  twenty-second.  Count  Donop  «pp«uad  before 
ferl,  and  atladted  it  with  groat  intrepidity*     It  ww  iMboded  with  equal 
resolution.     7*hc  outer  trorka  bong  too  exlcnsive  lo  ho  taanned  by  the 

^oops  in  the  fori,  were  used  only  lo  gall  the  assailanls  while  advancing. 
Oa  Lheir  near  appniacb,  the  garrison  retkicd  within  the  inner  iiitrench- 
menl,  whence  they  poured  upon  ihe  HesBioiis  ■  heavy  and  dcatructive 
fire.  Colonel  Donop  received  a,  mortal  wound;  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Mengerode,  (he  second  in  command,  fell  ulxiui  ihe  same  time.  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Mioslng,  the  oldest  remaining  cAoer,  drew  off  JB^troopa, 
ud  returned  next  day  to  Philadelphia.  The  Ion  of  the  asBailants  waa 
Mtimaled  by  the  Americana  at  four  huadred  men.  The  garrison  waa 
ranlbrced  from  ibrt  Mifflin,  and  aided  by  the  gaUoyawhich  flanked  the 
TTiaiiiiiiii  in  thdr  advance  and  retreat.  The  American  leas,  in  killed  and 
muodad,  amounted  to  only  thirty-two  men. 

Tbb  ahipa  having  been  ordered  to  co-operate  witb^Count  D(»u^  the 
Aagaa^  with  four  nmaller  ■nmtia,  paaaed  the  lower  na6.of  chevauz-da- 
fiin,  oppoale  to  fiiUingq^ovt,  and  lay  above  it,  waiting  until  the  aasautt 
Aoold  be  made  oo  tfae'fi»t  Hm  flood  tide  setting  in  about  die  time  the 
•tliok  commenced,  they  moved  wtdi  ifup  the  river.  The  obetructioiw 
aonk  in  the  Delaware  had  in  some  degree  changed  its  channel,  in  con- 
aequence  of  which  the  Augusta  and  the  Merlin  grounded,  a  considerable 
dlatauce  below  the  second  lino  of  cheTauz.de-IJriae  and  a  strong  wind 
from  the  north  so  checked  the  rising  of  the  tide,  that  these  vessels  could 
not  be  floated  by  the  flood.    Their  situation,  however,  was  not  dtsceiaed 

'  that  evening,  as  the  frigates  which  were  aUe  to  approach  the  fort,  and 
the  batteries  ftom  the  Pennsylvania  shore,  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  on 
the  garrison,  till  night  put  an  end  to  the  cannonade.  Early  next  mora- 
ing  it  was  recommenced,  in  the  hope  that,  imder  its  cover,  the  Augusta 
and  the  Merlin  might  be  got  oS.  The  Americans,  on  discovering  their 
Mtifti""!  sent-  four  fire  sbips  against  them,  but  without  efiect.  Mean- 
while, a  warm  caniiouade  took  place  on  both  sides,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Augusta  took  fire,  and  it  waa  found  impracticaUe  to  extinguish  the 
flames.  Most  of  the  men  were  taken  out,  the  frigalea  withdrawn,  and 
the  Merlin  set  on  fire;  aflerwhich  the  Augusta  blew  up,  and  a  few  of  the 
crew  were  lost  in  her. 

This  repulse  msptred  congress  with  flattering  hopes  for  the  permaooot 
defence  of  the  peats  on  the  Delaware,  ^at  body  expressed  its  hi^ 
Mose  of  the  merits  of  Cdonel  Qreene  of  Rhode  Island,  who  hod  ooo^ 
BBUidedin&rtMsicer;  of  Lieulanaid  Colonel  Smith  of  Maryland,  iriu 
had  oaamuided  in  fort  Mifflin;  and  of  Conunodon  Hadewood,  iriw 
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commanded  the  galleys;  and  presented  a  sword  to  each  of  these  officers, 
as  a  mark  of  estimation  in  which  their  sendees  were  held. 

The  situation  of  these  forts  was  far  from  justifying  this  confidence  of 
their  being  defensible.  That  on  Mud  Island  had  been  unskilfully  con- 
structed, and  required  at  least  eight  hundred  men  fully  to  man  the  lines. 
The  island  is  about  half  a  mile  long.  Fort  MifHin  was  placed  at  the 
lower  end,  having  its  principal  fortifications  in  front  for  tlu'  purpose  of 
repelling  ships  coming  up  the  river.  The  defences  in  the  rear  consisted 
only  of  a  ditch  and  palisade,  pn^tected  by  two  block  houses,  the  upper 
story  of  one  of  which  had  been  dostroyed  in  the  late  cannonade.  Above 
the  fort  were  two  batteries  opposing  those  constructed  by  the  British  on 
Province  and  Carpenter's  Islands,  which  were  separator!  from  Mud  Island 
only  by  a  narrow  passage  between  four  and  five  hundred  yards  wide. 

The  vessels  of  war,  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  Delaware,  were 
partly  in  the  service  of  the  continent,  and  partly  in  that  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  under  a  Commodore  who  received  his  commission  from 
the  state.  A  misunderstanding  took  place  between  him  cmd  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Smith,  and  also  between  him  and  the  officers  of  the  continental 
navy ;  and  it  required  all  the  authority  of  the  Commander-in-chief  to 
prevent  these  differences  from  essentially  injuring  the  service. 

The  garrison  effort  Mifflin  consisted  of  only  three  hundred  continen- 
tal troops,  who  were  worn  down  with  fatigue,  and  constant  watching, 
under  the  constant  apprehension  of  being  attacked  from  Province  Island, 
from  Philadelphia,  and  from  the  ships  below. 

Having  failed  in  every  attempt  to  draw  the  militia  of  Jersey  to  the 
Delaware,  Gfeneral  Washington  determined  to  strengthen  the  garrison 
by  farther  drafts  from  his  army.  Three  hundred  Pennsylvania  militia 
were  detached,  to  be  divided  between  the  two  forts ;  and,  a  few  days 
aflerwards,  Greneral  Vamum  was  ordered,  with  his  brigade,  to  take  a 
position  about  Woodbury,  near  Red  Bank,  and  to  relieve  and  reinforce 
the  garrisons  of  both  forts  as  far  as  his  strength  would  permit.  The 
hope  was  entertained  that  the  appearance  of  so  respectable  a  continental 
force  might  encourage  the  militia  to  assemble  in  greater  numbers. 

Aware  of  the  advantage  to  result  from  a  victory  over  the  British  army 
while  separated  from  the  fleet.  General  Washington  had  been  uniformly 
determined  to  risk  much  to  gain  one.  He  had,  therefore,  afler  the  battle 
^.  of  Germantown,  continued  to  watch  assiduously  for  an  opportunity  to 

attack  his  enemy  once  more  to  advantage.  The  circumspect  caution  of 
General  Howe  affi>rded  none.  Afler  the  repulse  at  Red  Bank,  his  mea^ 
mires  were  slow  but  certain ;  and  were  calculated  to  insure  the  possesnon 
of  the  forts  without  ezposing  his  troops  to  the  haxard  of  an  assault. 
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^  ■        BiiMtinti  of  tlM  noTthom  oaaDfwgn,  in  «rimi«Boa  of  wUdi  giMt  fut 

of  the  tnopa  who  iMd  been  anpiored  agunit  Borgo;  DB,  mi^  be  dnwo 

>  to  the  lid  of  the  amy  in  PeomjlTuiia.    Bat  it  wu  ftued  thit,  bofen 

Mm  ronfiiraenMnk  ooukl  urive,  Sir^f^lliun  Howe  wouM  gkin  poMae- 
"  '  miSa  of  ilha  SoitM,  and  fonove  the  obatnictioDS  to  the  navigatioo  of  te 

Dekwue.  Tim  epprehenaiui  furniilied  a  ■trang  motiTe  for  vigonoi 
attenpls  to  leliere  fort  Mifflin.  But  the  relstivo  force  oftheeriniea,  the 
difficnlty  of  acting  ofiennvdy  uminft  Phiiadelphi>i  and,  above  all,  the 
reflection  that  a  ^feat  might  dia^ile  him  from  meeting  hia  oiemy  in  the 
iMd  even  aiter  the  arriTal  of  the  tioopa  expected  from  the  north,  deters 
■lined  General  Washington  not  .to  hazard  a  aeooodattaek  under  cmting 

To  aiqiedite  the  reinfoicementi  for  which  he  waited,  O^ond  tfamihon 
«H  dnpatched  to  Gmeral  Galea  with  dimsticuia  to  rapreeest  to  him  the 
acpdition  (^  the  arnuea  in  Pennaylvania  j  and  to  urge  him,  if  he  oa» 
Im|i1ii1iii1  00  other  Mrvioe  of  moie  importance,  immedialely  to  amd  th^ 
mpmeota  of  Haaaaduuetta  and  New  Bampahire  to  aid  the  army  q(  tfas 
■iddle  d^paitmenL  Tbeae  otden  were  not  perenqitory,  becauae  it  was 
poMible  thai  sotne  other  object  (as  the  capture  of  New  York)  still  more 
taleraating  than  the  espulsioii  of  Geneial  Howe  from  Philadelphia,  might 
Im  contemplated  by  Galea ;  and  Washington  meant  not  to  inlerleie  with 
.   Aeaccomplishment  of  such  object. 

On  reaching  General  Putnam,  Colonel  Hamilton  found  that  a  cooai- 
denble  part  of  the  nonbem  army  had  joined  that  officer,  but  that  Galea 
had  detaitted  four  brigades  at  Albany  for  an  expedition  intended  to  be 
mde  in  the  winter  against  Ticcnderoga. 

Having  made  such  amngements  with  Putnam  as  he  auppoeed  would 
aecure  the  immediate  march  of  a  large  body  of  continental  troope  fioin 
that  atalion.  Colonel  Hamilton  proceeded  to  Albany  for  the  purpose  c^ 
nmonstiating  to  General  Qetee  against  retaining  bo  la^  and  valuable 
V  •  put  of  the  army  unemployed  at  a  time  when  the  most  imminent  dan- 
ger thteatened  the  vitals  of  the  country.  Gatea  waa  by  aa  means  dia- 
poaed  to  part  with  his  troope.  Ife  could  not  believe  that  an  expedition 
Aan  preparing  at  New  Yoit,  was  desigoad  to  reinforce  General  Howe  ; 
■ad  inaialed  that,  should  the  troopa  then  embarked  at  that  place,  instead 
of  prooeedingto  the  Delaware,  moikea  sudden  movement  up  the  Hudson, 
itwotdd  be  in  their  power,  should  Albany  be  left  defenceleas,  to  deetroy 
Ae  valuable  onenal  which  had  been  there  eseeled,  and  the  military  atone 
ci^bned  with  KugoyiM,iriuch  had  been  oUi^^deponted  in  tint  town.  . 

Hkving,  afler  n^naled  mDoaatnnaa^  obtuned  an  oi 
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three  brigades  to  the  Delaware,  Hamilton  hastened  back  to  Putnam,  and 
found  the  troops  which  had  been  ordered  to  join  General  Washington, 
still  at  Peekskill.  The  detachment  from  New  York  had  suggested  to 
Putnam  the  possibility  of  taking  that  place ;  and  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  made  very  great  exertions  to  divest  himself  of  a  force  he  deemed 
necessary  for  an  object  the  accomplishment  of  which  would  give  so  much 
splendour  to  his  military  character.  In  addition  to  this  circumstance, 
an  opinion  had  gained  ground  among  the  soldiers  that  their  share  of 
service  for  the  campaign  had  been  performed,  and  that  it  wa?  time  for 
them  to  go  into  winter  quarters.  Great  discontents  too  prevailed  coo- 
oeming  their  pay,  which  the  government  had  permitted  to  be  more  than 
six  months  in  arrear ;  and  in  Poor's  brigade,  a  mutiny  broke  out,  in  the 
course  of  which  a  soldier  who  was  run  through  the  body  by  his 
captain,  before  he  expired,  shot  the  captain  dead  who  gave  the  wound. 
Ck>lonel  Hamilton  came  in  time  to  borrow  money  from  the  governor 
of  New  York,  to  put  the  troops  in  motion;  and  they  proceeded  by  bri- 
gades to  the  Delaware.  But  these  several  delays  retarded  their  arrival 
until  the  contest  for  the  forts  on  that  river  was  terminated. 

The  preparations  of  Sir  William  Howe  being  completed,  a  large  bat- 
tery on  Province  Island  of  twenty-four  and  thirty-two  pounders,  and  two 
howitzers  of  eight  inches  each,  opened,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  10th 
of  November,  upon  fort  MifHin,  at  the  distance  of  five  hundred  yards, 
and  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  for  several  successive  days.  The  block- 
houses were  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins;  the  palisades  were  beaten  down; 
and  most  of  the  guns  dismounted  and  otherwise  disabled.  The  barracks 
were  battered  in  every  part,  so  that  the  troops  could  not  remain  in  them. 
They  were  under  the  necessity  of  working  and  watching  the  whole  night 
to  repair  the  damages  of  the  day,  and  to  guard  against  a  storm,  of  which 
they  were  in  perpetual  apprehension.  If  in  the  day,  a  few  moments 
were  allowed  for  repose,  it  was  taken  on  the  wet  earth,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  heavy  rains,  had  become  a  sod  mud.  The  garrison  was  re- 
lieved by  General  Vamum  every  forty-eight  hours ;  but  his  brigade  was 
so  weak  that  half  the  men  were  constantly  on  duty. 

Colonel  Smith  was  decidedly  of  opinion,  and  General  Vamum  cdi- 
cuned  with  him,  that  the  garrison  could  not  repel  an  assault,  and  ought 
to  be  withdrawn ;  but  General  Washington  still  cherished  the  hope  that 
the  place  might  be  maintained  until  he  should  be  reinforced  from  the 
nordiem  army.  Believing  that  an  assault  would  not  be  attempted  until 
the  yfmka  were  battered  down,  he  recommended  that  the  whole  mfjtA 
should  be  employed  m  making  repairs.    His  orders  were  that  the  phoe 


sBcuted. 
Dftbo  n 


■nded  to  (As  lut  catmrntyj  aodn 


Senrenl  of  tbo  guiiMD  were  kilkd,  and  iBwiig  tbem  Cbptain  TVoat,  a 
BTt  who  oonuoBDded  the  ARillerj.  CtAaaA  Smith  wc«»Bd 
on  w  hip  and  nnn  which  compelled  him  to  giro  np  tha 
%^.      '  fftFimmnil,  and  retire  tWtcd  Bank.    Major  Fletiry,  a  FMnoh 

^^'  OEiaet  of  diatJDgraBhed  merit,  who  served  aa  ei^neer,  rqmt- 
•d  to  the  C(»nnNuxler-iD-«hief  that,  aldraugh  the  Uock  houaea  won 
beaten  ipwn,  all  the  guna  In  them,  except  two,  ditabled,  and  aerveial 
bfeachea  made  in  the  walla,  the  plaoe  waa  atill  defensible ;  but  the  gairi- 
■on  waa  80  unequal  to  the  nombera  required  by  the  extent  of  the  linea, 
and  waa  ao  diapiriled  by  watching,  fatigue,  and  conatant  ezpoaure  to  the 
OoU  nine  which  were  almoat  inoeaeant,  that  he  dreaded  the  event  of  an 
aOeoipt  to  carry  the  place  by'  atonn.  Fresh  troops  were  ordered  to  their 
■elief  fitHD  Vaftum'a  brigade,  and  the  command  was  taken,  firat  by 
Colonel  Ruaaell,  and  aflerwarda  by  Major  Thayer.  The  artillery,  con>- 
nanded  by  Captain  Lee,  continued  to  be  wdlaerved.  The  besiegeia  wera 
aereial  times  llirown  into  confiuioo,  and  a  floating  battery  which  opoied 
OD  the  morning  of  the  I4th,  waa  silenced  in  the  coune  of  the  day. 

The  defence  being  unexpectedly  obstinate,  the  assailants  brought  up 
their  ships  as  far  as  the  obstructions  in  the  river  permitted, 
and  added  their  fire  to  that  of  the  batteries,  which  was  the  more 
fttal  as  the  cover  for  the  troopa  had  been  greatly  impaired.  The  brave 
garriaon,  however,  still  maintained  their  ground  with  unahoken  fimmess. 
In  the  midst  of  this  atobbom  conflict,  the  Vigilant  and  a  sloop  of  war 
were  brought  up  the  inner  channel,  between  Mud  and  Province  Islands, 
which  hod,  unobserved  by  the  bedded,  been  deepened  by  the  current 
in  consequence  of  the  obstructions  in  the  main  channel ;  and,  taking  a 
■tation  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  works,  not  only  kept  up  a  de- 
■tnictive  cannonade,  but  threw  hand  grenades  into  them;  while  the 
muskeleeis  from  the  round  top  of  the  Vigilant  killed  every  man  that 
^^leared  on  the  platform. 

Major  Thayer  applied  to  the  Commodore  to  remove  these  vessels,  and 
he  ordered  six  galleys  on  the  service ;  but,  alter  reconnoitring  their  silua- 
tioD,  the  galleys  returned  without  attempting  any  thing.  Their  report 
was  that  theae  shipa  were  ao  covered  by  the  hatteriea  oa  Province  Island 
aa  to  be  unasseilable. 

It  was  now  apparent  to  all  that  the  fort  codd  be  no  longer  defended. 
.11>e  works  were  in  ruins.  The  pontiai  of  the  Vigilant  rendered  any 
frnher  conliniiance  on  the  island  a  prodigal  and  useleaa  waste  of  human 
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life;  and  on  the  16th,  about  eleven  at  night,  the  garrim  wu  with- 
drawn.* V 

A  second  attempt  was  made  to  drive  the  vessels  from  their  stations 
with  a  determination,  should  it  succeed,  to  repossess  the  island ;  but  the 
galleys  eflix:ted  nothing ;  and  a  detachment  from  Prcnrince  Island  soon 
occupied  ihb  ground  which  had  been  abandoned. 

The  day  after  receiving  intelligence  of  the  evacuation  of  fort  Mifl 
flin.  General  Washington  deputed  Generals  De  1^1  b,  and  Knox,  to 
confer  with  General  Varnum  and  the  officers  at  fort  Mercer  on  the 
practicability  of  continuing  to  defend  the  obstructions  in  the  channel,  to 
report  thereon,  and  to  state  the  force  which  would  be  necessary  for  that 
purpose.  Their  report  wais  in  favour  of  continuing  the  defence.  A 
council  of  the  navy  officers  had  already  been  called  by  the  Commodore 
in  pursuance  of  a  request  of  the  Commander-in-chief  made  before  the 
evacuation  had  taken  place,  who  were  .unanimously  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  impracticable  for  the  fleet,  afler  the  loss  of  the  island,  to  main- 
tain its  station,  or  to  assist  in  preventing  the  chcvaux-de-frise  from  being 
weighed  by  the  ships  of  the  enemy. 

General  Howe  had  now  completed  a  line  of  defence  from  the  Schuyl- 
kill to  the  Delaware;  and  a  reinforcement  from  New  York  had  arrived 
at  Chester.  These  two  circumstances  enabled  him  to  form  an  army  in 
the  Jerseys  sufficient  for  the  reduction  of  fort  Mercer,  without  weaken- 
ing himself  so  much  in  Philadelphia  as  to  put  his  lines  in  hazard.  Still 
deeming  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Dela- 
ware completely,  he  detached  Lord  Comwallis  about  one  in  the  morning 
of  the  17th,  with  a  strong  body  of  troops  to  Chester.  From  that  place, 
his  lordship  crossed  over  to  Billingsport,  where  he  was  joined  by  the 
reinforcement  from  New  York. 

General  Washington  received  immediate  intelligence  of  the  march  of 
this  detachment,  which  he  communicated  to  General  Varnum  with  orders 
that  fort  Mercer  should  be  defended  to  the  last  extremity.  With  a  view 
to  military  operations  in  that  quarter,  he  ordered  one  division  of  the  army 
to  cross  the  river  at  Burlington,  and  despatched  expresses  to  the  north- 
em  troops  who  were  marching  on  by  brigades,  directing  them  to  move 
down  the  Delaware  on  its  northern  side  until  they  should  receive  fiur- 
ther  orders. 

Major  General  Greene,  an  officer  who  had  been  distinguished  early 
in  the  war  by  the  Commander-in-chief  for  the  solidity  of  his  judgment 
and  his  military  talents,  was  selected  for  this  expedition.    A  hope  was 

*  In  fteting  the  defence  of  Mud  bland,  the  author  baa  availed  himielf  of  the  joiip> 
nal  of  Blajor  Fleury. 


Mihrrinnilrhirlin  iifiiililliri  ililn.  iinl  iiiilji  In  [riirnit  riirtMnrnnr.lmlln 

obtUB  aonie  deciaita  wlnalige  over  head  CorawsQia;  u  the  ""t*'^ 

of  As  fbit,  which  his  lonUiip  oonld  not  inraat  witboat^jtedng  himnlT 

^Mbw  limber  umI  Huito  Cneks,  jnwld  expoas  the  unilantt  to  gnat 

^I^^Hki  K  jeapectftble  fbne  in  their  rear.    3iit,  before  Qraena  onld 

jj^^HkiCdswareiLtadConiwnlliiBpproacbed  withon  annynndHad 

^Hnftmrful  than  hod  been  expected  by  the  juncticHi  of  the  lunioraB- 

■Ml  Attn  New  York;  and  ibit  Heroer  wea  eracuBted. 

A  few  of  the  amaller  gaUejraeac^ied  Mp  the  river,  and  the  others  won 
Imnit  by  their  crews. 

Waahingtcm  atill  hcped.to  reoover  much  of  iriiat  had  been  lost.  A 
victory  would  reatom  the  Jemy  shore,  and  this  object  was  deemed  sp 
isiportant,  that  General  Gnetw^  instractiaiis  indicated  the  expectatioo 
;    that  he  would  be  in  a  condition  to  flght  I>ord  Comwollis. 

Tliat  judidouB  officer  feand  die  reiwaach  of  arading  an  acticn  leaa 
Ann  the  just  oensurq  of  aacii&ang  the  real  inteieata  of  hia  oonntiy  by 
Mjaping  the  enetny  on  diiadTantasedua  tennsi  *  He  numbers  of  the 
Btitiah  exceeded  hU,  even  counting  hia  nuljlia  as  r^ulais ;  and  he  d» 
tmmned  to  wait  for  Gforar's  brigade,  which  was  marchingsfrom  the 
nwth.  Before  its  arrival,  LordComwallis  took  poat  on  Gloucester  Point, 
a  point  of  land  making  deep  into  the  Delaware,  which  waa  entirely 
tmder  cover  of  the  g^na  of  the  ships,  from  which  place  he  waa  embark- 
ing hia  baggage  and  the  provisioas  he  had  collected  for  Philadriphia.* 

Believing  that  Ixird  Comwallia  would  immediately  follow  the  maga- 
snes  be  had  collected,  and  that  the  purpose  of  Sir  William  Howe  was, 
with  hia  united  foTcee,  to  attack  the  American  ariny  while  divided,  Gene- 
nl  Washington  ordered  Greene  to  lecroas  the  Delaware,  and  join  the 
army. 

Ilius  after  one  crailinned  stniggle  of  move  than  six  weeks,  in  which 
the  eondnental  troaps  displayed  great  military  virtuBs,  the  army  in  Phihi< 
do^hia  secured  itself  m  the  poasesnon  of  Uiat  city,  by  opeoing  a  free 
ceosaumication  with  the  Oeett 

•  Wh&a  Locd  Gotswdia  by  on  (IhooMriar  Feint,  sboat  Ma  faandnd  Md  U;  nitn 
«r  MxK^uit  liOa  «arps  anan  UsotMiBt  Colfpil  Botltr,  and  tn  •qtnl  niimbv  of 
iriBtk,  the  whola  nndei  llw  Muqin*  ie  U  FaytMy  iriy  mD  nmd  h  &  TDluntser, 
BltaAad  ■  pkM  ranAting  of  abiNtt  Ihna  hnndnd  dhd,  nd  drora  tlvm  witb  the 
■•■  tt  twni^  ot  IhMy  UDol,  and  a  giMlei  noBte  woanda^  qoiM  bio  thnr  ean^i 
dtar  wUeh  tb*  AnarieuM  Mind  witboiii  bii^  pntnwd. 

M  pairfn(  on  Iha  Palawan,  Gcaanl  Uckinaon  pM. 
"'    mbbuid.    He  coUacUAd  iboDt  two 
o  nuke  a  dmnion  oa  llwiidi«f 
■  NawYoik. 
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While  Lord  Cornwallis  was  in'  Jersey,  and  General  Greene  on  the 
Delaware  above  him,  the  reinforcements  from  the  north  being  received, 
an  attack  on  Philadelphia  was  strongly  pressed  by  several  officers  high 
in  rank ;  and  was  in  some  measure  urged  by  that  torrent  of  public  Ofi* 
nion,  which,  if  not  resisted  by  a  very  firm  mind,  overwhelms  the  jidhfr 
ment,  and  by  controlling  measures  not  well  comprehended,  mf^S^ 
quentiy  produce,  especially  in  military  transactions,  the  most  disaitroili 
eflects. 

It  was  stated  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  that  his  army  was  now  in 
greater  force  than  he  could  expect  it  to  be  at  any  future  time ;  that  being 
joined  by  the  troops  who  had  conquered  Burgoyne,  his  own  reputation, 
the  reputation  of  his  army,  the  opinion  of  congress,  and  of  the  nation, 
required  some  decisive  blow  on  his  part.  That  the  rapid  depreciation  of 
the  paper  currency,  by  which  the  resources  for  carrying  on  the  war  were 
dried  up,  rendered  indispensable  some  grand  effort  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy 
termination. 

The  plan  proposed  was,  that  General  Greene  should  embark  two 
thousand  men  at  Dunks'  ferry,  and  descending  the  Delaware  in  the 
night,  land  in  the  town  just  before  day,  attack  the  enemy  in  the  rear, 
and  take  possession  of  the  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill.  That  a  strong 
corps  should  march  down  on  the  west  side  of  that  river,  occupy  the 
heights  enfilading  the  works  of  the  enemy,  and  open  a  brisk  cannonade 
upon  them,  while  a  detachment  from  it  should  march  down  to  the  bridge, 
and  attack  in  front  at  the  same  instant,  that  the  party  descending  the 
river  should  commence  its  assault  on  the  rear. 

Not  only  the  Commander-in-chief,  out  some  of  his  best  officers,  thoee 
who  could  not  be  impelled  by  the  clamours  of  the  ill-informed  to  ruin 
the  public  interests,  were  opposed  to  this  mad  enterprise. 

The  two  armies  they  said  were  now  nearly  equal  in  point  of  numbers, 
and  the  detachment  under  Lord  Cornwallis  could  not  be  supposed  to 
have  so  weakened  Sir  William  Howe  as  to  compensate  for  the  advan- 
tages of  his  position.  His  right  was  covered  by  the  Delaware,  his  left 
by  the  Schuylkill,  his  rear  by  the  junction  of  those  two  rivers,  as  well  as 
by  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  his  front  by  a  line  of  redoubts  extending 

Knowfaig  that  lUOceM  depended  on  eecrecj,  he  had  concealed  his  object  eren  heat 
hk  field-offieeri)  until  eight  of  the  night  in  which  it  waa  to  be  executed.  Yet  by 
three  next  momingi  information  of  hia  design  was  given  to  General  Skinner,  who^ 
being  on  hia  guard,  saved  himself  and  his  brigade,  by  taking  refuge^  on  the  itnft 
alarm,  in  aome  works  too  strong  to  be  carried  by  assault  A  few  prisoners  were  made 
and  a  6w  men  killed,  after  which  G^eral  Dickinson  brought  off  his  party  with  ths 
kas  of  only  thne  killed  and  ten  alightly  wounded. 


tUFEOP 

d  bgfML  »hb«ltii,«nH  fay  oiioukr  wtaib. 
A  would  beindiqieniably  nBceaMiy0iiiiiijf«llthe«egedoQhli;«i>BBlp 
Inre  a  part  of  them  to  plaj  on  tho  nsr  of  the  columtia,  while  n^ignd 
jp^fioBt  with  the  coem;  in  nuladelphia,  would  be  extremely  haMudoufc 
^|Ai|ipcMiiig  the  redoubli  carried,  and  the  British  army  driven  into  ths 
Wt^  Jtt  aU  military  men  were  agreed  on  the  greal  peril  of  storming  a 
^^MfB.  Theatre^  would  he  defended  by  an  artillery  greatly  supeiiarlo 
Unt  of  tlie  Americans,  which  would  attack  in  front,  while  the  brick 
hbuKi  would  be  lined  with  musketeera,  whom  fire  must  thin  the  ranks 
of  the  assailants. 

Apart  of  the  plan,  on  the  auoeessful  execution  of  which  the  whole  d» 
ponded,  was,  tltat  the  British  rear  should  be  sucpriaed  by  the  corps 
ilMHiiidiim  the  tMaware.  This  would  lequiie  the  concurrence  of  too  ' 
many  &TouTable  orcumitanoea  to  be  calculated  on  with  anjicoafidenoa. 
At  the  position  of  General  Greene  was  known,  it  could  not  be  auppoaed 
thai  Sir  William  Howe  would  be  inattentive  to  him.  It  was  probable 
tet  not  even  his  embarkation  would  be  made  unnotiood;  but  ikwaa  pro> 
■nming  a  degree  of  negligence  which  ooffA  not  to  be  SMumed,  to  sup*  .' 
poK  that  he  could  descend  the  river  to-FlulBdel[diia  undiacovered.  So' 
Men  aa  his  movement  should  be  observed,  the  whole  plan  would  be 
oomprehended,  since  it  would  never  be  conjectured  that  General  Greene 
was  to  attack  singly. 

If  the  attack  in  front  should  M,  which  was  not  even  improbable,  the 
total  loss  of  the  two  thousand  men  in  the  rear  must  follow;  and  Geoeral 
Howe  would  maintain  tug  superiority  through  the  winter. 

The  situation  of  America  did  not  require  these  desperate  measures, 
^w  British  general  would  be  compelled  to  risk  a  battle  on  equal  terms, 
or  to  manifest  a  conscious  inferiority  to  the  American  army.  The  de- 
predation of  paper  money  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  immense 
emissions  irithout  corresponding  taxes.  It  was  by  removing  the  cause, 
not  by  sacrificing  the  army,  that  this  evil  was  to  be  correct^]. 

WashtDgton  possessed  too  much  discernment  to  fae  dazzled  by  the 
fidse  brilliant  presented  by  those  who  ui^  the  neceasity  of  storming 
Philadelphia,  in  order  to  throw  lustre  round  his  own  fame,  and  that  of 
his  array ;  and  too  much  firmness  of  temper,  too  much  virtue  and  real 
patriotism,  to  be  diverted  from  a  purpose  believed  to  be  right,  by  the 
clamours  of  faction  or  the  discontents  of  ignorance.  Disregarding  the 
bnportunities  of  mistaken  frirads,  the  malignant  insinuations  ofenemiea, 
and  the  expectations  of  the  ill-iaformedj  he  persevered  In  his  rcsoluticHi 
to  make  no  atlen^  en  Philadelphia.    He  saved  his  army,  and  vraa  ahle 
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to  keep  the  field  in  the  face  of  his  enemy;  while  the  clamour  of  the  mo- 
ment wasted  in  air,  and  is  forgotten* 

The  opinion  that  Sir  William  Howe  meditated  an  attack  on  the 
American  camp,  was  not  ill  founded.  Scarcely  had  Lord  ComwaUis 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  Greene  to  the  American  army,  when  Vfh 
questionable  intelligence  was  received  that  the  British  general  was  pso- 
paring  to  march  out  in  full  strength,  with  the  avowed  object  of  forcing 
Washington  from  his  position,  and  driving  him  beyond  the  mountains. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  Captain  M'Lane,  a  vigilant  officer  on  the 
lines,  discovered  that  an  attempt  to  surprise  the  American  camp  at 
White  Marsh  was  about  to  be  made,  and  communicated  the  information 
to  the  Commander-in-chief.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  General 
Howe  marched  out  of  Philadelphia  with  his  whole  force ;  and,  about 
eleven  at  night,  M^Lane,  who  had  been  detached  with  one  hundred 
chosen  men,  attacked  the  British  van  at  the  Three  Mile  Run,  on  the 
Germantown  road,  and  compelled  their  front  division  to  change  its 
line  of  march.  He  hovered  on  the  front  and  flank  of  the  advancing 
army,  galling  them  severely  until  three  next  morning,  when  the  British 
encamped  on  Chestnut  Hill,  in  front  of  the  American  right,  and  distant 
from  it  about  three  miles.  A  slight  skirmish  had  also  taken  _ 
place  between  the  Pennsylvania  militia  under  General  Irvine, 
and  the  advanced  light  parties  of  the  enemy,  in  which  the  general  was 
wounded,  and  the  militia,  without  much  other  loss,  were  dispersed. 

The  range  of  hills  on  which  the  British  were  posted,  approached  nearer 
to  those  occupied  by  the  Americans,  as  they  stretched  northward. 

Having  passed  the  day  in  reconnoitring  the  right.  Sir  William  Howe 
changed  his  ground  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  moving  along  the 
hills  to  his  right,  took  an  advantageous  position,  about  a  mile  in  front 
of  the  American  left.  The  next  day  he  inclined  still  farther  to  his  right, 
and,  in  doing  so,  approached  still  nearer  to  tlie  lefl  wing  of  the 
American  army.  Supposing  a  general  engagement  to  be  ap- 
proaching, Washington  detached  Gist  with  some  Maryland  militia,  and 
Morgan  with  his  rifle  corps,  to  attack  the  flanking  and  advanced  parties 
of  the  enemy.  A  sharp  action  ensued,  in  which  Major  Morris,  of  Jer- 
sey, a  brave  officer  in  Morgan's  regiment,  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
twenty-seven  of  his  men  were  killed  and  wounded.  A  small  loss  was 
abo  sustained  in  the  militia.  The  parties  first  attacked  were  driven  in; 
but  the  enemy  reinforcing  in  numbers,  and  Washington,  unwilling  to 
move  from  the  heights,  and  engage  on  the  ground  which  was  the  scene 
of  the  skirmish,  declining  to  reinforce  Gist  and  Morgan,  they,  in  turn, 
were  oompelled  to  retreat 
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■  OryrWamBatn  ocadimMd  to muwMim towaidi  As  ink, ad b 
AcBtoTADleA  wing  ofOBAmsricad  amy.    fi^pecttng  to  te  aHMkal 
•    h  that  qouter  in  fhll  fbne,  WMhingtmt  mado  such  cliangM  in  tha  di»- 
fOalioii  of  hit  troopt  aa  die  oecanoa  roqiured ;  and  tha  day  waa  tan- 
■Had  in  thaas  moranoatfc    In  Ae  ooum  I'jhtbe  American  cUaf n^ 
AvD^  ercry  taigads  of  hii  anny,  delimqg,  in  peiaon,  liia  ordt^- 
lii^iiiiiliiHI,  Ibe  manner  of  veeciving  the  enemy,  eiboriing  bia  tioopa  to 
ititf  principany  on  Ae  bayonet,  and  encooiaging  them  by  the  ateady  .  i 
^miMaa  of  hia  countenance,  aa  well  aa  by  hia  worda,  to  a  vigorous  jm-    ■  ^ 
ftinatice  of  their  duty.*    Tbo  diapoailiaaa  oT  the  eveofaig  inUcaied  an      '^ 
IHaiiliiiii  to  attach  him  the  enaoing  morning;  but  in  the  afternoon  of 
Aa  (ightti,  the  Britiab  niddenly  filed  off  from  their  right,  whieb  atended     'j*^ 
lajod  the  *iwwMti  left,  and  retreated  to  PUIade^ihia.    The  paitiea 
iMidied  to  banaa  their  rear  could  not  orartake  it 

The  loaa  of  the  Britiab  in  tbia  e^ieditian,  aa  ataled  m  d»  official  UU 

Mr  of  General  Howe,  rather  exceeded  onelimdredin  killed,  wounded^- 

aad  noaaing ;  and  waa  nutained  prin^HBf  ta  be  akirmiah  of  the  TAj^ 

h  w4ucb  Mkjor  Morria  feU.  «  -^  / 

Oi  no  fbrmw  occanon  had  the  two  aitnaa  net,  tilnannd  by  woAf^- 

irith  superior  numbers  on  the  aide  of  the  AmericsiiB.     The  eflectife 

fivce  of  the  British  wu  then  slated  at  twelye  thousand  nwn.     It  baa 

.  jfepan  aince  declared  by  an  authorf  Irho  then  belonged  to  it,  bat  wbo^ 

^JBn^  a  candid  writer,  appears  to  have  imbibed  prejudicea  againat  Sit 

l^fuliam  Howe,  to  have  amomited  to  fourteen  thotuand.    The  Amoican 

umy  consisted  of  precisely  twelve  thousand  one  hundred  and  sizty-cme 

acatinental  troopa,  and  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-one  mili- 

tk.    'Hiia  equality  in  point  of  numbers,  rendered  it  a  prudent  pracAU- 

lion  to  maintain  e  superiority  of  poailion.     As  the  two  armies  oocupiad 

beigfats  fmiting  each  other,  neither  coutd  attack  without  giving  to  its 

adversary  some  advantage  in  the  ground;  and  this  waa  on  advantage 

iriuch  neither  seemed  willing  to  relinquish. 

Hw  return  of  9ir  William  Howe  to  Hnladdfrfiia  witeot  bringing  on 
an  action,  after  marching  oat  with  the  avowed  intcoliaa  of  fighting,  ia 
tin  beat  testiinony  of  the  leapect  which  be  fett  for  the  talents  of  hia 
adveraary,  and  the  cdtuage  of  die  troc^  he  was  to  enootmlsr. 

The  cold  waa  now  becoming  so  intenae  that  it  waa  impoenble  for  an 
atmy  neither  well  clothed,  nor  sufficiently  supplied  with  blankets,  loiter 
to  keep  the  field  in  tents.  It  had  become  neoeaaary  to  place  the  troafH 
mmnter  quarters;  but  in  the  exiatiag  alato  of  things  (he  chcncse  of  win* 

*  TIM  aalbcr  (Mai  tfaii  on  hii  on  obaciitta.  tSla^aa. 
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ter  quarters  was  a  subject  for  serious  reflection.  It  was  impossible  to 
place  them  in  villages  without  uncovering  the  country,  or  exposing  them 
to  the  hazard  of  being  beaten  in  detachment. 

To  avoid  these  calamities,  it  was  determined  to  take  a  strong  positioii 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  equally  distant  from  the  Delaware 
above  and  below  that  city;  and  there  to  construct  huts,  in  the  form  of  a 
regular  encampment,  which  might  cover  the  army  during  the  winter. 
A  strong  piece  of  ground  at  Valley  Forge,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  was  selected  for 
that  purpose ;  and  some  time  before  day  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of 
December,  the  army  marched  to  take  possession  of  it.  By  an  accidental 
concurrence  of  circumstances.  Lord  ComwallLs  had  been  detached  the 
same  morning  at  the  head  of  a  strong  corps,  on  a  foraging  party  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Schuylkill.  He  had  fallen  in  with  a  brigade  of  Penn- 
sylvania militia  commanded  by  Greneral  Potter,  which  he  soon  dispersed; 
and,  pursuing  the  fugitives,  had  gained  the  heights  opposite  Matron's 
lord,  over  which  the  Americans  had  thrown  a  bridge  for  the  purpose  of 
crossing  the  river,  and  had  posted  troops  to  command  the  defile  called 
the  Gulph,  just  as  the  front  division  of  the  American  army  reached  the 
bank  of  the  river.  This  movement  had  been  made  without  any  know- 
ledge of  the  intention  of  General  Washington  to  change  his  position,  or 
any  design  of  contesting  the  passage  of  the  Schuylkill ;  but  the  troops 
had  been  posted  in  the  manner  already  mentioned  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  covering  the  foraging  party. 

Washington  apprehended,  from  his  first  intelligence,  that  General 
Howe  had  taken  the  field  in  full  force.  He  therefore  recalled  the  troops 
already  on  the  west  side,  and  moved  rather  higher  up  the  river,  (or  the 
purpose  of  understanding  the  real  situation,  force,  and  designs 
of  the  enemy.  The  next  day  Lord  Comwallis  returned  to 
Philadelphia;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  the  American  army 
crossed  the  river. 

Here  the  Commander-in-chief  communicated  to  his  army,  in  general 
orders,  the  manner  in  which  he  intended  to  dispose  of  them  during  the 
winter.  He  expressed,  in  strong  terms,  his  approbation  of  their  con- 
duct, presented  them  with  an  encouraging  state  of  the  future  prospects 
of  their  country,  exhorted  them  to  bear  with  continuing  fortitude  the 
hardships  inseparable  from  the  position  they  were  about  to  take,  and 
endeavoured  to  convince  their  judgments  that  those  hardships  were  not 
imposed  on  them  by  unfeeling  caprice,  but  were  necessary  for  the  good 
of  their  country. 

The  winter  had  set  in  with  great  severity,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
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anny  were  extreme.  In  a  few  days,  however,  these  sufferings  were 
considerably  diminished  by  the  erection  of  logged  huts,  filled  up  with 
mortar,  which,  after  being  dried,  formed  comfortable  habitations,  and 
gave  content  to  men  long  unused  to  the  conveniences  of  life*  The 
order  of  a  regtdar  encampment  was  observed;  and  the  only  appeannoa 
of  winter  quarters,  was  the  substitutbn  of  huts  for  tents.  ' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Inqmiy  into  the  conduct  of  General  Schuyler. — Burgoyne  appears  beforo  Ticondo- 
roga. — Evacuation  of  that  place,— of  Skeensborough.— Colonel  Warner  defeated. — 
Evacuation  of  fort  Anne. — Proclamation  of  Burgoyne. — Counter-proclamation  of 
Sdiuyler. — Burgoyne  approaches  furt  Edward.— Schuyler  retires  to  Saratoga — to 
Stillwater. — St  Lcger  invests  fort  Schuyler. — Herkimer  defeated — Colonel  Baum 
detached  to  Bennington — is  defeated. — Breckman  dcfeatcdi — St.  Leger  abandona 
the  fiege  of  fort  Schuyler. — Murder  of  Miss  M'Crea. — General  Gates  takes  com- 
mand.— Burgoyne  encamps  on  the  heights  of  Saratoga. — Battle  of  Stillwater. — 
Battle  of  the  7th  of  October. — Burgoyne  retreats  to  Saratoga, — Capitulates. — The 
British  take  forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton. — The  forts  Independence  and  Coniti- 
tution  evacuated  by  the  Americans. — Ticondcroga  evacuated  by  the  British. 

WimCLE,  with  inferior  numbers,  General  Washington  maintained  a 
atubbom  contest  in  the  middle  states,  events  of  great  variety     y^ 
and  importance  were  passing  in  the  north. 

Afler  Sir  Guy  Carlton  had  distributed  his  army,  for  winter  quarters, 
in  the  several  villages  from  the  Isle  Aux  Noix  and  Montreal  to  Quebec, 
General  Burgoyne,  who  had  served  under  him,  embarked  for  England, 
in  order  to  communicate  a  full  statement  of  affairs  in  the  northern  de- 
partment; and  to  assist  in  making  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign. The  American  army,  having  been  formed  for  only  one  year, 
dissolved  of  itself  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  and  could  scarcely 
furnish  even  the  appearance  of  garrisons  in  their  forts. 

The  defence  of  this  frontier  was  assigned  to  the  regiments  directed  to 
benised  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  north  western  parts 
of  New  York ;  but  the  recruiting  service  advanced  so  slowly,  and  so 
much  difficulty  was  found  in  clothing  and  arming  those  who  were  enlist- 
ed, that  it  became  indispensable  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  militia ;  and  the 
plan  of  the  campaign  on  the  part  of  the  British  was  involved  in  so  much 
obscurity  that  General  Washington  deemed  it  adviseable  to  direct  eight 
of  the  regiments  of  Massachusetts  to  rendezvous  at  Peekskill. 

The  service  of  General  Schuyler  in  the  northern  department  had 
been  more  solid  than  brilliant.  Dissatisfied  with  his  situation,  and  dis- 
gusted with  the  injustice*  he  supposed  himself  to  experience,  he  had  for 

*  When  the  command  of  the  operating  army  was  given  to  General  Thomas  in 
March  1776,  the  head  quarters  of  General  Schuyler  had  been  fixed  by  congress  at 
Albany,  and  that  resolution  remained  in  force.  General  Gates  was  now  directed  to 
lepair  to  Tioonderoga  and  take  conunand  of  the  army ;  and  Major  General  St  Chir 
wu  ardend  to  the  same  pbce  to  sorve  under  him. 
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•ome  time  meditated  a  resignation,  and  had  been  retained  in  the  aenrioe 
only  by  the  deep  interest  he  felt  in  the  struggle  of  his  country  for  inde- 
pendence. So  soon  as  his  fears  for  Ticonderoga  were  removed  by  the 
partial  opening  of  Liake  Champlain,  he  waited  in  person  on  congress  for 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  his  accounti^  obtaining  an  inquiry  into  his  con- 
duct, and  supporting  those  necessary  measures  of  defence  in  the  north, 
which  were  suggested  by  his  perfect  knowledge  of  fhe  country.  At  hii 
request,  a  committee,  consisting  of  a  member  from  each  state,  was  ap« 
pointed  to  inquire  into  his  conduct  during  the  time  he  had  held  a  com- 
muid  in  the  army.  The  arduous  services  performed  by  this  merito- 
rioiu  ofRcer,  when  investigated,  were  found  so  far  to  exceed  any  estimate 
which  had  been  made  of  them,  that  congress  deemed  it  essential  to  the 
public  interest  to  prevail  on  him  to  retain  his  commission. 
The  resolution  which  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Albany  was 
repealed,  and  ho  was  directed  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  northern  de- 
partment, and  to  take  the  command  of  it. 

On  his  arrival,  he  found  the  army  of  the  north  not  only  too  weak  for 
the  objects  entrusted  to  it,  but  badly  supplied  with  arms,  clothes,  and  pro-  « 
virions.  From  a  spy  who  had  been  seized  near  Onion  River,  he  obtained 
information  that  General  Burgoync  was  at  Quebec,  and  was  to  command 
the  British  forces  in  that  department  so  soon  as  they  should  march  out 
of  Canada.  That  while  Ticonderoga  should  be  attacked  by  the  main 
army.  Sir  John  Johnson,  with  a  strong  body  of  British,  Canadians,  and 
Indians,  was  to  penetrate  to  the  Mohawk  by  Oswego,  and  place  himself 
between  fort  Stanwix  and  fort  Edward. 

Greneral  Schuyler  was  sensible  of  the  danger  which  threatened  him, 
and  made  every  exertion  to  meet  it.  Afler  completing  his  arrangements 
at  Ticonderoga  for  sustaining  a  siege,  he  had  proceeded  to  Albany,  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  to  his  supplies,  and  of  expediting  the  march  of 
reinforcements,  when  he  received  intelligence  from  General  St.  Clair,  who 
was  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  Ticonderoga,  that  Burgoyne  had  ap- 
peared before  that  place. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  winter,  a  plan  for  penetrating  to  the 
Hudson,  from  Canada,  by  the  way  of  the  lakes,  had  been  digested  in  the 
cabinet  of  London.  General  Burgoyne,  who  assisted  in  forming  it,  wos 
entrusted  with  its  execution,  and  was  to  lead  a  formidable  army  against 
Ticonderoga  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit.  At  the  same  time  a 
smaller  party  under  Colonel  St.  Leger,  composed  of  Canadians,  newly 
raised  Americans,  and  a  few  Europeans,  aided  by  a  powerful  body  of 
Indians,  was  to  march  from  Oswego,  to  enter  the  country  by  the  way 
of  the  Mohawk,  and  to  join  the  grand  army  on  the  Hudson. 
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Burgoyne  reached  Quebec  as  soon  as  it  was  practicable  to  sail  up  the 

St  Lawrence,  and  appeared  in  full  force  on  the  river  Bou* 

June  23. 
quet,  on  the  western  banks  of  lake  Champlain,  much  earlier 

than  the  American  general  had  supposed  to  be  possible.  At  this  place 
he  met  the  Indians  in  a  grand  council,  afler  which  he  gave  them  a  war 
feast.  Much  of  the  cruelty  afterwards  perpetrated  by  the  savages  has 
been  attributed  to  this  unfortunate  officer;  but  justice  requires  the  ad- 
mission that  his  speech  was  calculated  rather  to  diminish  than  increase 
their  habitual  ferocity.  He  endeavoured  to  impress  on  them  the  dis- 
tinction between  enemies  in  the  field,  and  the  unarmed  inhabiUmts,  many 
of  whom  were  friends;  and,  addressing  himself  to  their  avarice,  promised 
rewards  for  prisoners,  but  none  for  scalps.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for 
America,  that,  in  some  instances,  peculiarly  calculated  to  excite  and  in- 
terest the  human  feelings,  these  feeble  restraints  were  disregarded. 

Afler  publishing  a  manifesto  at  Putnam  River,  designed  to  act  on  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  people  of  the  country  through  which  he  was  to 
pass,  he  halted  a  few  days  at  Crown  Point,  to  make  the  necessary  dis- 
positions for  investing  Ticonderoga. 

From  Crown  Point,  the  royal  army  advanced  on  both  sides  the  lake, 
keeping  up  a  communication  between  its  divisions,  by  means  of  the  fleet; 
and  on  the  1st  of  July  encamped  within  four  miles  of  the  American 
works.  A  strong  party  was  pushed  forward  to  Three  Mile  Point ;  and 
the  fleet  anchored  just  beyond  the  range  of  the  guns  of  the  fort.  The 
nest  day  they  took  possession,  without  opposition,  of  the  important  post 
at  Mount  Hope,  which  commanded,  in  part,  the  lines  on  the  northern 
side,  and  entirely  cut  off  the  communication  with  lake  Greorge. 

The  weakness  of  his  garrison  induced  Greneral  St.  Clair,  to  give  up 
this  post  without  a  struggle.  Believing  it  to  be  impracticable  to  support 
it  without  hazarding  a  general  action,  he  determined  to  concentrate  his 
force  about  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Independence. 

After  taking  possession  of  Mount  Hope,  the  British  lines  were  extended 
on  the  western  side  of  Champlain,  from  the  mountain  quite  to  the  lake, 
so  as  completely  to  inclose  the  garrison  on  that  side.  The  German  di- 
vision under  Major  General  Reidisel,  which  occupied  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  lake,  was  encamped  at  Three  Mile  Point,  and  had  pushed  for- 
ward a  detachment  near  the  rivulet,  which  runs  east  of  Mount  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  besi^ers  laboured  assiduously  to  bring  up  their  artillery  and 
complete  their  works.  Sugar  Hill,  a  rugged  mountain  standing  at  the 
confluence  of  the  waters  that  unite  at  Ticonderoga,  which  overlooks  the 
fortress  and  had  been  thought  inaccessible,  was  examined;  and  the  re- 
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port  being  that  the  ascent,  though  extremely  difficult,  was  practicable, 
the  work  was  immediately  commenced,  and  was  pressed  with  so  much 
vigour  that  the  batteries  might  have  opened  next  day.  The  garrison  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  check  these  operations. 

The  situation  of  St.  Clair  was  now  at  its  crisis.  Only  the  ground  be- 
tween the  Eastern  run  and  the  South  river  remained  open ;  and  this  he 
was  informed  would  be  occupied  the  next  day,  so  that  the  investment 
would  be  complete.  The  place  must  be  immediately  evacuated,  or  main- 
tained at  the  hazard  of  losmg  the  garrison  when  it  should  be  no  longer 
tenable. 

Between  theae  cruel  alternations,  General  St.  Clair  did  not  hesitate  to 
choose  the  first ;  but  deeming  it  prudent  to  take  the  advice  of  a  council 
of  war,  he  convened  the  general  officers,  who  unanimously  advised  the 
immediate  evacuation  of  the  fort. 

Preparations  for  the  retreat  were  instantly  commenced.  The  invalids, 
the  hospital,  and  such  stores  as  could  be  moved  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
were  put  on  board  the  batteaux,  which  proceeded  under  the  guard  of 
Colonel  Long,  up  the  South  river  to  Skeensborough ;  and,  before  day  on 
the  morning  of  the  6th  of  July,  the  main  body  of  the  army  directed  its 
march  to  the  same  place. 

In  the  hope  of  making  considerable  progress  before  his  retreat  should 
be  discovered.  General  St.  Clair  had  ordered  the  troops  to  observe  the 
most  profound  silence,  and,  particularly,  to  set  nothing  on  fire.  These 
judicious  orders  were  disobeyed ;  and,  before  the  rear  guard  was  in  mo- 
tion, the  house  which  had  been  occupied  by  Greneral  Do  Fermoy  was  in 
flames.  This  served  as  a  signal  to  the  besiegers,  who  immediately  en- 
tered the  works.  The  main  body  of  the  retreating  army  was  rapidly 
pursued  by  Grenerals  Frozer  and  Reidisel,  while  Greneral  Burgoyne,  in 
perBOUy  followed  the  detachment  under  Colonel  Long. 

The  bridge,  the  boom,  and  those  other  works,  the  construction  of  which 
had  employed  the  labour  often  months,  were  cut  through  by  nine  in  the 
morning,  so  as  to  afibrd  a  passage  for  the  Royal  George  and  Inflexible 
frigates,  as  well  as  for  the  gun  boats,  which  engaged  the  American  gal- 
leys,about  three  in  the  afternoon,  near  the  falls  of  Skeensborough. 

In  the  mean  time,  three  regiments  had  disembarked  at  some  distance 
from  the  fort,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  it  by  land,  and  cutting  off 
the  retreat  of  the  garrison,  as  well  as  that  of  the  detachment  in  the  boats 
and  galleys.  This  manoeuvre  being  discovered,  the  works  and  batteaux 
were  set  on  fire,  and  the  troops  retired  to  fort  Anne.  On  this  occasion, 
the  baggage  of  the  army,  and  a  great  quantity  of  military  stores,  were 
either  destroyed  by  the  Americans,  or  taken  by  the  British. 
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S[nowiDg  that  he  could  save  his  army  only  by  the  rapidity  of  his 
inarch,  General  St.  Clair  reached  Castletown,  thirty  miles  from  Ticon- 
derc^,  on  the  night  succeeding  the  evacuation  of  the  fort.  The  rear 
guard  under  Colonel  Warner  halted  six  miles  short  of  that  place.  Hav- 
ing been  augmented  by  those  who  from  excessive  fatigue  had  fallen  out 
of  the  line  of  march,  it  amounted  to  rather  more  than  one  thousand  men. 

The  next  morning  at  five,  they  were  overtaken  and  attacked  by  Gene- 
ral Frazer  with  eight  hundred  and  fifty  men.   The  action  was 
warm  aiid  well  contested.     In  its  commencement,  two  rcgi- 
ments  of  militia,  which  lay  within  two  miles  of  Colonel  Warner,  were 
ordered  to  his  assistance.     Instead  of  obeying  these  orders,  they  ood-      -"fc 
suited  their  own  safety,  and  hastened  to  Castletown.     Had  these  orders 
been  executed,  the  corps  which  attacked  Warner  would  proliably  have 
been  cut  to  pieces.     While  the  action  was  maintained  with  equal  spirit 
on  both  sides.  General  Reidisel  arrived  with  his  division  of  Germans, 
and  the  Americans  were  routed. 

In  ihia  action,  Colonel  Francis,  several  other  officers,  and  upwards  of 
two  hundred  men  were  lefl  dead  on  the  field;  and  one  colonel,  seven 
captains,  ten  subalterns,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  privates  were  made 
prisoners.  Near  six  hundred  are  supposed  to  have  been  wounded,  many 
of  whom  must  have  perished  in  attempting  to  escape  through  the  woods 
towards  the  inhabited  country.  The  British  state  their  own  loss  at 
thirty-five  killed,  among  whom  was  one  field  officer,  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  wounded,  including  two  majixTs,  and  five  inferior  officers. 
It  ft  scarcely  credible,  notwithstanding  the  difference  in .  arms,  that  in  a 
well  contested  action,  the  disparity  in  the  killed  could  have  been  so  con- 
siderable. It  is  the  less  probable,  as  the  pursuit  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance. 

To  avoid  that  division  of  the  British  army  which  had  proceeded  up 
the  North  River,  St.  Clair  chcmged  his  route ;  and  directed  his  march  to 
Rutland,  to  which  place  he  ordered  Warner  also  to  retire.  At  Rutland 
he  fell  in  with  several  soldiers  who  had  been  separated  from  their  corps; 
and,  two  days  afterwards,  at  Manchester,  was  joined  by  Warner  with 
about  ninety  men.  From  this  place  he  proceeded  to  fort  Edward,  where 
he  met  General  Schuyler. 

Afler  taking  possession  of  Skeensborough,  Burgoyne  had  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  suspend  the  pursuit,  and  to  give  his  army  refreshment.  The 
troops  were  in  some  disorder;  distinct  corps  were  intermingled,  and  his 
detachments  were  far  apart  from  each  other.  He  determined  therefore 
to  halt  a  few  days  at  that  place,  in  order  to  reasaemble  and  arrange  his 
army. 
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Colonel  Long  having  been  directed  to  defend  fort  Anne,  the  ninth  re- 
giment of  Britishy  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hill,  had  been  detached 
against  that  place.  It  bang  understood  that  the  Americans  were  in 
some  force,  two  other  regiments,  under  Brigadier  Powell,  were  ordered 
to  support  the  first  party.  Before  the  arrival  of  this  reinforcement, 
Colonel  Long  attacked  the  ninth  regiment,  and  a  sharp  skirmish  ensued, 
in  which  the  British  kept  their  ground,  and  the  advantage  was  claimed 
by  both  parties.  Hearing  that  a  reinforcement  was  approaching,  Long 
set  fire  to  the  works  at  fort  Anne,  and  retired  to  fort  Bkiward. 

At  Stillwater,  on  his  inray  to  Ticonderoga,  General  Schuyler  was 
informed  of  the  evacuation  of  that  place,-  and,  on  the  same  day,  at  Sara- 
toga, of  the  loss  of  the  stores  at  Skecnsborough.  He  had  heard  nothing 
from  General  St.  Clair;  and  was  seriously  apprehensive  for  that  officer 
and  his  army,  which,  after  the  junction  of  Colonel  Long,  consisted  of 
about  fifleen  hundred  continental  troops,  and  the  same  number  of  mili- 
tia. They  were  dispirited  by  defeat,  without  tents,  badly  armed,  and 
had  lost  great  part  of  their  stores  and  baggage.  The  country  was  gene- 
rally much  alarmed ;  and  even  the  well  affected  discovered  more  incli- 
nation to  take  care  of  themselves  than  to  join  the  army.  In  this  gloomy 
state  of  things,  no  officer  could  have  exerted  more  diligence  and  skill 
than  were  displayed  by  Schuyler.  Having  fixed  his  head  quarters  at 
fort  Edward,  he  employed  to  the  utmost  advantage  the  short  respite  from 
action  which  Burgoyne  unavoidably  gave.  The  country  between  Skecns- 
borough and  fort  Edward  was  almost  entirely  unsettled,  was  covered 
with  thick  woods,  and  of  a  surface  extremely  rough,  and  much  inler- 
apcted  with  creeks  and  morasses.  Wood  creek  was  navigable  with  bat- 
teauz  as  far  as  fort  Anne;  and  military  stores  of  every  description  might 
be  transported  up  it.  He  obstructed  its  navigation  by  sinking  numerous 
impediments  in  its  course,  broke  up  the  bridges,  and  rendered  the  roads 
impaanble.  He  was  also  inde&tigable  in  driving  the  live  stock  out  of 
the  way,  and  in  bringing  from  fort  George  to  fort  Edward,  the  ammu- 
nition  and  other  military  stores  which  had  been  deposited  at  that  place. 
Still  farther  to  delay  the  movements  of  the  British,  he  posted  Colonel 
Warner  on  their  lefl  flank,  with  instructions  to  raise  the  militia  in  that 
quarter.  The  hope  was  entertained,  that  the  appearance  of  a  respecta- 
ble force,  threatening  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  invading  army,  would 
not  only  retard  its  advance,  but  would  induce  General  Burgoyne  to 
weaken  it,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  garrison  of  Ticonderoga. 

While  thus  endeavouring  to  obstruct  the  march  of  the  enemy,  Schuy- 
ler was  not  less  attentive  to  the  best  means  of  strengthening  his  own 
army.    Reinforcements  of  regular  troops  were  earnestly  solicited ;  the 
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militia  of  New  England  and  New  York  were  required  to  take  the  field, 
and  all  his  influence  in  the  surrounding  country  was  exerted  to  reani- 
mate the  people,  and  to  prevent  their  defection  from  the  American  cause. 

While  at  Skeensborough  General  Burgoyne  issued  a  second  procla- 
mation* summoning  the  people  of  the  adjacent  country  to  send  ten  depu- 
ties from  each  township  to  meet  Colonel  Skoene  at  Castletown,  in  order 
to  deliberate  on  such  measures  as  might  still  be  adopted  to  save  those 
who  had  not  yet  conformed  to  his  fu^t,  and  submitted  to  the  royal  au- 
thority. General  Schuyler  apprehending  some  effect  from  this  paper, 
issued  a  counter  proclamation,  stating  the  insidious  designs  of  the  ene- 
my. Warning  the  inhabitants,  by  the  example  of  Jersey,  of  the  danger 
to  which  their  yielding  to  this  seductive  proposition  would  expose  them, 
and  giving  them  the  most  solemn  assurances  that  all  who  should  send 
deputies  to  this  meeting,  or  in  any  manner  aid  the  enemy,  would  be  con- 
sidered as  traitors,  and  should  suficr  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law. 

The  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga  was  a  shock  for  which  no  part  of  the 
United  States  was  prepared*  Neither  the  strength  of  the  invading  army, 
nor  of  the  garrison  had  been  understood.  When  therefore  intelligence  was 
received  that  a  place,  on  the  fortifications  of  which  much  money  and  labour 
had  been  expended,  which  was  considered  as  the  key  to  the  whole  north- 
western coimtry,  and  supposed  to  contain  a  garrison  nearly  equal  to  the 
invading  army,  had  been  abandoned  without  a  siege ;  that  an  immense 
train  of  artillery,  and  all  the  military  stores,  had  either  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  or  been  destroyed;  that  the  army,  on  its  retreat, 
had  been  attacked,  defeated,  and  dispersed ;  astonishment  pervaded  all 
ranks  of  men ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  officers  was  universally  condemned. 
Congress  recalled  all  the  generals  of  the  department,  and  directed,  an 
mquiry  into  their  conduct.  Throughout  New  England  especially,  tbe 
most  bitter  aspersions  wexe  cast  on  them  and  General  Schnykr,  vho^ 
from  some  unknown  cauaei  had  never  been  viewed  with  faVov  m  tliat 
part  of  the  continent,  was  involved  in  the  common  charge  of  treachery, 
to  which  this  accumulation  of  unlocked  for  calamity  was  generally  at- 
tributed by  the  mass  of  the  people* 

On  the  representations  of  General  Washington,  the  recall  of  the  offi- 
cers was  suspended,  until  he  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  service  would 
not  suffer  by  the  measure;  and,  on  a  full  inquiry  afterwards  made  into 
their  conduct,  they  were  acquitted  of  all  blame. 

In  a  letter  of  St  Clair  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  stating  his  motives 
for  evacuating  Ticonderoga,  he  represented  the  strength  of  his  garrison, 
including  nine  hundred  militia,  who  would  consent  to  stay  but  a  few 
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days,  at  only  three  thousand  effective  rank  and  file,  many  of  whom  were 
without  bayonets.  The  lines  required  ten  thousand  to  man  them  pro- 
perly. He  also  affirmed,  that  his  supply  of  provisions  was  sufRcicnt  for 
only  twenty  days,  and  that  the  works  on  the  Ticondcroga  side  were  in- 
complete, with  their  flanks  undefended.  He  justified  his  having  failed 
to  call  in  a  lai^er  reinforcement  of  militia,  by  the  scarcity  of  provisions, 
the  supply  on  hand  not  having  been  procured  until  General  Schuyler 
had  resumed  the  commAnd  in  the  department;  and  attributed  his  not 
having  evacuated  the  place  in  lime  to  preserve  his  army  and  stores,  to 
the  prevalent  opinion  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  force  in  Canada  to 
attempt  so  hardy  an  enterprise,  and  to  his  not  being  at  liberty  to  adopt 
that  measure  but  in  the  last  necessity. 

A  court  of  inquiry  justified  his  conduct,  and  he  retained  the  confidence 
of  the  Commander-in-chief. 

On  learning  the  distressed  state  of  the  remnant  of  the  army.  General 
Washington  made  great  exertions  to  repair  its  losses,  and  to  reinforce  it. 
The  utmost  industry  was  used  to  procure  a  supply  of  tents ;  artillery  and 
ammunition  were  forwarded  from  Massachusetts ;  the  remaining  troops 
of  that  state  were  ordered  to  that  department;  and  General  Lincoln,  who 
possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  confidence  of  the  New  England  militia, 
was  directed  to  raise  and  command  them.     General  Arnold,  so  often 
distinguished  for  his  gallantry  in  the  field,  was  ordered  to  the  northern 
army,  in  the  hope  that  his  presence  and  reputation  might  reanimate  the 
troops;  and  Colonel  Morgan,  with  his  corps  of  riflemen,  was  detached 
on  the  same  service.     Through  the  present  dark  gloom,  W^ashington 
discerned  a  ray  of  light,  and  already  cherished  the  hopt.^  that  nuioh  good 
might  result  from  present  evil.     "  The  evacuation  of  Ticonileroga  and 
Mount  Independence,"  said  he  in  a  letter  of  the  15th  of  July,  to  General 
Schuyler,  "  is  an  event  of  chagrin  and  surprise,  not  apprc^hended,  nor 
within  the  compass  of  my  reasoning.     This  stroke  is  severe  indeed,  and 
has  distressed  us  much.     But,  notwithstanding,  things  at  present  wear  a 
dark  and  gloomy  aspect,  I  hope  a  spirited  opposition  will  check  the  pro- 
gress of  General  Burgoyne's  arms,  and  that  the  confidence  derived  from 
success  will  hurry  him  into  measures  that  will,  in  their  consequences,  be 
favourable  to  us.     We  should  never  despair.     Our  situation  has  Ixiforo 
been  unpromising,  and  has  changed  for  the  better.     So,  I  trust,  it  will 
again.     If  new  difficulties  arise,  we  must  only  put  forth  new  exertions, 
and  proportion  our  efforts  to  the  exigency  of  the  times." 

On  receiving  a  letter  from  General  Schuyler  of  the  seventeenth,  stat- 
ing the  divided  situation  of  the  British  army,  he  seemed  to  anticipate  the 
event  which  afterwards  occurred,  and  to  suggest  the  measure  in  which 
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originated  that  torrent  of  misfortune  with  which  Burgoyne  was  over- 
whelmed. "  Though  our  affairs,"  he  said  in  reply  to  this  information, 
"  have  for  some  days  past  worn  a  dark  and  gloomy  aspect,  I  yet  look 
forward  to  a  fortunate  and  happy  change.  I  trust  Greneral  Burgoyne*f 
army  will  meet,  sooner  or  later,  an  effectual  check;  and,  as  I  suggested 
before,  that  the  success  he  has  met  with  will  precipitate  his  ruin.  From 
your  accounts,  he  appears  to  be  pursuing  that  line  of  conduct  which,  of 
all  others,  is  most  favourable  to  us.  I  mean  acting  in  detachment.  This 
conduct  will  certainly  give  room  for  enterprise  on  our  part,  and  expose 
his  parties  to  great  hazard.  Could  we  be  so  happy  as  to  cut  one  of  them 
off^,  though  it  should  not  exceed  four,  five,  or  six  hundred  men,  it  would 
inspirit  the  people,  and  do  away  much  of  their  present  anxiety.  In  such 
an  event,  they  would  lose  sight  of  past  misfortunes ;  and,  urged  at  the 
same  time  by  a  regard  for  their  own  security,  would  fly  to  arms,  and 
afford  every  aid  in  their  power." 

Afler  allowing  a  short  repose  to  his  army.  General  Burgoyne  pro- 
ceeded with  ardour  to  the  remaining  objects  of  the  campaign.  The  toils 
and  delays  which  must  be  encountered  in  reaching  the  Hudson  were 
soon  perceived.  Ho  found  it  necessary  to  open  Wood  creek,  and  to  re- 
pair the  roads  and  bridges  whk;h  Schuyler  had  broken  up.  Such  was 
the  unavoidable  delay  of  this  difficult  operation,  that  the  army  did  not 
arrive  on  the  Hudson,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fort  Edward,  till  the 
fourteenth  of  July.  At  this  place  it  was  necessary  again  to  halt,  in  order 
to  bring  artillery,  provisions,  batteaux,  and  other  articles  from  fort 
George. 

The  time  afllbrded  by  this  delay  had  been  employed  by  Schuyler  to 
the  utmost  advantage.  Some  reinforcements  of  continental  troops  had 
arrived  from  Peekskill,  and  the  militia  had  been  assembled;  but  his 
strength  did  not  yet  afford  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success  in  a  contest 
with  the  enemy  opposed  to  him.  On  this  account,  as  Bui^^oyiie  ap- 
proached fort  Edward,  Schnylcr  letired  over  the  Hudson  to  Santoga, 
and  soon  aflcrwards  to  Stillwater,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mo- 
hawk. At  this  place.  General  Lincoln,  who  had  been  detached  to  take 
conunand  of  the  militia  assembling  at  Manchester,  was  ordered  to  re- 
join him,  and  he  fortified  his  camp  in  the  hope  of  being  strong  enough  to 
defend  it. 

At  Stillwater,  information  was  obtained  that  Boi^goyne  had  evacuated 
Castletown;  so  that  the  only  commimication  with  l^conderoga,  whence 
nearly  all  his  supplies  were  drawn,  was  through  lake  George;  and  that 
the  garrison  of  that  important  place  had  been  reduced  to  three  hundred 
men.    In  consequence  of  this  intelligence,  the  orders  to  General  Lin- 
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coin  were  countermanded,  and  he  was  directed  with  the  militia  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Hampshire,  and  of  the  Grants,  making,  as  was  under- 
stood, a  total  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  men,  to  place  himself 
in  the  rear  of  the  British  army,  and  cut  off  its  communication  with  the 
lakes.  Here  too  he  was  informed  that  Colonel  St.  Logcr,  with  a  large 
body  of  Indians,  in  addition  to  his  regulars,  had  penetrated  from  Oswego, 
by  the  way  of  the  Oneida  lake  and  Wood  creek,  to  the  Mohawk,  where 
he  had  laid  siege  to  fort  Schuyler,  and  liad  totally  defeated  General  Her- 
kimer, who  had  raised  the  militia  of  Tryon  county,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  fort.  The  importance  of  protecting  the  inhabitants  from  the  sava- 
ges, and  of  preventing  a  junction  between  St.  Leger  and  Burgoyne,  and 
the  consequent  loss  of  the  country  on  the  Mohawk,  determined  Schuyler, 
weak  as  he  was,  to  detach  Major  Grcneral  Arnold  with  three  continental 
regiments  to  raise  the  siege.  The  army  was  so  enfeebled  by  this  nwia- 
sure,  that  its  removal  to  a  place  of  greater  security  became  necessary, 
and  it  was  withdrawn  to  some  islands  in  the  confluence  of  the  Hudson 
and  the  Mohawk^  where  the  camp  was  deemed  more  defensible.  Bur- 
goyne had  now  marched  down  the  cast  side  of  the  Hudson, 
'  and  his  advanced  parties  had  crossed  the  river,  and  occupied 
the  groimd  at  Saratoga. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  aflcr  a  message  vaunting  of  his  strength,  and 
demanding  a  surrender,  which  was  answered  by  a  declaration  that  the 
fort  would  be  defended  to  the  last  extremity,  St.  Le«jcr  invested  fort 
Schuyler.  The  garrison  amounted  to  six  hundred  men,  all  continental 
troops,  who  were  commanded  by  Colonel  Gansevoort.  The  besieging 
army  rather  exceeded  fifteen  hundred,  of  whom  from  sL\  to  nine  liundred 
were  Indians. 

On  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  General  Herkimer,  who  commanded 
the  militia  of  Tryon  county,  assembled  them  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  gave  information  to  the  garrison,  about  eleven  in  the  morning  of  the 
sixth,  of  his  intention  to  force  a  passage  that  day  through  the  besieging 
anny.  Gansevoort  determined  to  favour  the  execution  of  this  design  by 
a  vigorous  sortie ;  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  men,  to  be  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Willet,  were  drawn  out  for  that  puqx)se. 

Unfortunately  St.  Leger  received  infonnation  the  preceding  day  of 
Herkimer^s  approach,  and,  early  in  the  morning,  placed  a  stroni^  P^'^rty, 
composed  of  regulars  and  Indians,  in  ambuscade  on  the  roail  along 
which  he  was  to  march.  His  first  notice  of  it  was  given  by  a  heavy  dis- 
charge of  small  arms,  which  was  foUowed  by  a  furious  attack  from  the 
Indians  with  their  tomahiiwks.  He  defended  himself  with  resolution; 
but  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter.     The  general  and  several  of  the 
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field  officers  were  wounded ;  and  many  otlicrs,  among  whom  were  seve- 
ral persons  of  distinction,  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  The  loss  was 
estimated  at  four  hundred  men.  The  destruction  was  prevented  from 
being  still  more  complete,  by  the  very  timely  sortie  made  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Willet,  which  checked  the  pursuit,  and  recalled  tliose  engaged 
in  it  to  the  defence  of  their  own  camp. 

As  soon  as  Gansevoort  understoo<i  that  Herkimer  was  advancing,  the 
sortie  which  he  had  planned  was  made.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Willet  fell 
on  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  and  routed  them  at  the  first  onset.  After 
driving  them,  some  into  the  woods,  and  others  over  the  river,  he  return- 
ed to  the  fort  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

Burgoync  had  received  early  intimation  of  the  arrival  of  St.  Lcger 
before  fort  Schuyler;  and  was  aware  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  an  immediate  and  rapid  movement  down  the  Hudson.  But  the 
obstacles  to  his  progress  multiplied  daily,  and  each  step  produced  new 
embarrassments.  Not  more  than  one-tliird  of  the  horaes  e;q)ected  from 
Canada  had  arrived ;  and  Schuyler  had  been  active  in  removing  the 
draft  cattle  of  the  country.  With  unremitting  exertion,  he  had  been 
able  to  transport  from  fort  George  to  the  Hudson,  a  distance  of  eighteen 
miles,  only  twelve  battcaux,  and  provisions  for  four  days  in  advance. 
The  defectiveness  of  his  means  to  feed  his  army  until  it  should  reach 
the  abundant  country  below  him,  presented  an  impediment  to  his  farther 
progress,  not  readily  to  be  surmounted.  The  difficulty  of  drawing  sup- 
plies from  fort  George  would  increase  every  day  with  the  increasing  dis- 
tance; and  the  communications,  already  endangered  by  a  considerable 
body  of  militia  assembling  at  White  Creek,  could  be  secured  only  by 
larger  detachments  from  his  army  than  he  wns  in  a  condition  to  make. 
These  were  strong  inducements  to  attempt  some  other  mode  of  supply. 

It  was  well  known  that  large  magazines  of  provisions  for  the  use  of 
the  American  army  were  collected  at  Ik^nnington,  which  place  was 
generally  guarded  by  militia,  whose  numbers  varied  from  day  to  day. 
The  possession  of  these  magazines  would  enable  him  to  prosecute  hii 
ulterior  plans  without  relying  for  supplies  from  Lake  George ;  and  he 
determined  to  seize  them. 

To  try  the  affixations  of  the  country,  to  complete  a  corps  of.  loyalistSy 
and  to  mount  Rcidisel's  dragoons,  were  subordinate  objects  of  the  expe- 
dition.* Lieutenant  Colonel  Baum  with  five  hundred  Europeans,  and  a 
body  of  American  loyalists,  was  detached  on  this  service. 

To  facilitate  the  enterprise,  and  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  its 
success,  Burgoyne  moved  down  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson,  and  threw 

*  Letter  of  BaTgoyne. 
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On  B|]p^||||^ag  Beomngbn,  Baum  faoomed  that  he  ibcnU  hnn  to 
«DaNiDtv'j^4ll|lnh  iDore  oonwlBiaUe  fbree  than  had  been  wapeoted. 
Tim  rTipi.ttaiinMiii-  f-'"''i.  rT*"""~<«<  ty  <itt<t>nA  HitIm,  t«.^  t^m*. 
«d  that  plaae  ob  their  way  Hf  oamp;  and,  omting  with  Colonel  Warner, 
about  two  Ibotuand  man. 
linger,  Baum  halted  aboql  feoc  mika  from  Benning- 
an  e^qiren  Ibr  a  icinfinxmeDt.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  frircngdKDcd  his  position  by  intwnchmentfc 

LieutnnoAt  CoJouel  Uredimim  waa  immediately  ordered  to  his  aaaiat- 

anw:  biit,BUcK  was  I  he  stale  of  the  roada  that,  though  the  diatanoe  waa 

cnly  tweniy-lbui'  miles,  and  his  march  wM  preaaad  amwnitlingly  from 

«ight  in  the  inoning  of  the  15th,  he  did  not  reach  the  ground  on  which 

y  Baum  had  encamped,  until  fouT  in  the  aftenoon  of  the  next  day.f 

111  tliQ  niuuii  tinw,  General  Stariu  detarmined  to  attack  him  in  hia 
intrencbmentfc  So  confident  wqw  the  pMvincials  belonging  to  thi* 
party,  of  the  attachment  of  the  country  to  the  myal  cause,  that  the 
Amencan  troops,  while  making  their  difipoeitions  for  the  attack,  were 
mistaken  for  amwd  iiiends  coming  to  join  them.  Oil  discovering  bis 
ttxot,  Batim  jnpared  for  the  contest,  and  nude  a  gallant  defence.  His 
WB^  bowarcr  were  carried  by  storm,  and  great  part  of  his  detachment 
DT  taken  prisonera.  A  few  escaped  into  the  woods,  and  saved 
Ires  by  flight 

arrived  during  the  pursuit,  and  obtained  £n>m  the  fugitives, 

the  first  intelligence  of  the  disaster  which  had  befldlen  them.     Yia  im> 

mediately  attacked  the  poxtias  of  miUtia  who  were  engaged  m  tiie  par> 

,      auit,  and  gained  some  advantage  over  tten.     Fortunately  for  the  Aine- 

^tteaaa.  Colonel  Wanicrt  came  up  at  this  critical  juncture  with  his  ctmti. 

^puntal  raiment,  and  restored,  and  continued  the  action,  until  the  main 

body,  of  the  militia  re-aaaembled,  and  came  to  support  him>-   Brechmon 

in  turn  was  compelled  to  retire ;  but  he  maintained  the  mgagement 

lUtil  da^  when,  abandoning  his  srtiUery  and  baggage,  he  saved  hia 

party  muBr  cover  of  the  night. 

One  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  nine  hundred  swords  were  taken  in 

ttuB  battle.    General  Bui^oyne  gprcscnled  his  loss  in  men  at  about  four 

hundred;  but  thirty-two  offioersi^nd  fin  hundred  and  sixty-four  pri- 

vatea,  including  Canadians  -and  loyalirta,  were  made  prisoners.    Tbe 

*  LMUr of  BoqpTBS.     «.  '      t.lU.  TOordoo. 
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« 
number  of  the  dead  was  not  ascertained,  because  the  action  with  Brech- 

man  had  been  fought  in  the  woods,  and  been  continued  for  several 
miles. 

The  British  general  therefore  must  have  included  in  his  estimate  of 
loss,  only  his  European  troops. 

This  important  success  was  soon  followed  by  another  of  equal  influ- 
ence on  the  fate  of  the  campfiiini* 

Fort  Schuyler  had  been  fortified  with  more  skill,  and  was  defended 
with  more  courage,  than  St.  Ix'gor  had  expected.  His  artillery  made 
no  impression  on  its  walls;  and  his  Indians,  who  were  much  better 
pleased  with  obtaining  plunder  and  scali)s,  than  l)esicglng  fortresses, 
became  intractable,  and  manifested  groat  disgust  with  the  service.  In 
this  temper,  they  understood  tliat  Arnold  was  advancing  with  a  large 
body  of  continental  troops;  and,  soon  aAcsrwards  were  told  that  Bur- 
goync  and  his  army  had  been  totally  defeated;  a  report  probably  found- 
ed on  the  affair  at  B&inington.  Unwilling  to  share  the  misfortune  of 
their  friends,  they  manifested  a  determination  not  to  await  the  arrival  of 
Arnold.  The  efforts  of  St.  Leger  to  detain  them  being  ineffectual, 
many  of  them  decamped  immediately,  and  the  rest  threatened  to  follow. 
The  time  for  deliberation  was  past.  The  camp  was  broken  up  with 
indications  of  excessive  alarm.  The  tents  were  left  standing ;  and  the 
artillery,  with  great  part  of  the  baggage,  ammunition,  and  provisions, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  The  retreating  army  was  pur- 
sued by  a  detachment  from  the  garrison ;  and  it  was  stated  by  desert- 
ers, that  the  Indians  plundered  the  remaining  baggage  of  the  officers, 
and  massacred  such  soldiers  as  could  not  keep  up  with  the  line  of  march* 
St.  Leger  returned  to  Montreal,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Tioonderoga, 
with  the  intention  of  joining  General  Burgoyne  by  that  route* 

The  decisive  victory  at  Bennington,  and  the  retreat  of  St.  Leger  from 
fort  Schuyler,  however  important  in  themselves,  were  still  more  so  in 
their  consequences.  An  army,  which  had  spread  terror  and  dismay  in 
every  direction,  which  had,  previously,  experienced  no  reverse  of  for- 
tune, was  considered  as  already  beaten;  and  the  opinion  became  com- 
mon, that  the  appearance  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  arms,  would 
secure  the  emancipation  of  their  country.  It  was  too  an  advantage  of 
no  inconsiderable  importance  resulting  from  this  change  of  public  opi- 
nion, that  the  disaffected  became  timid,  and  the  wavering  who,  had  the 
torrent  of  success  continued,  would  have  made  a  merit  of  contributing 
their  aid  to  the  victor,  were  no  longer  disposed  to  put  themselves  and 
their  fortunes  in  hazard,  to  support  an  army  whose  fate  was  so  un- 
certain* 
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The  barbarities  which  had  been  perpetrated  by  the  Indians  belonging 
to  the  invading  armies,  excited  still  more  resentment  than  terror-  As 
the  prospect  of  revenge  began  to  open,  their  effect  became  the  mote 
apparent ;  and  their  influence  on  the  royal  cause  was  the  more  sensibly 
felt  because  they  had  been  indiscriminate. 

Tlie  murder  of  Miss  M*Crca  passed  through  all  the  papers  of  the  con- 
tinent :  and  the  story,  Ixdng  retouched  by  the  hand  of  moro  than  one 
master,  excited  a  peculiar  degree  of  sensibility.*  But  there  were  other 
causes  of  still  greater  influence  in  producing  the  events  which  after- 
wards took  place.  The  last  reinforcements  of  continental  troops  arrived 
in  camp  about  this  time,  and  added  both  courage  and  strength  to  the 
army.  The  harvest,  which  had  detained  the  northern  militia  upon  their 
fanns,  was  over ;  and  General  Schuyler,  whose  continued  and  eminent 
services  had  not  exempted  him  from  the  imputation  of  being  a  tniitor, 
was  succeeded  by  General  Gates,  who  possessed  a  large  share  of  the 
public  confidence.  * 

When  Schuyler  was  directed  by  congress  to  resume  the  command  of 
the  northern  department,  Gates  withdrew  himself  from  it.  When  the  re- 
solution passed  recalling  the  general  officers  who  had  served  in  that  de- 
partment, General  AVashin£jton  was  requested  to  name  a  successor  to 
Schuyler-  On  his  expressing  a  wish  to  decline  this  nomination,  and  re- 
presenting the  inconvenience  of  removing  all  the  gen(;nil  oflicers,  Gates 
was  again  directed  to  repiir  thither  and  take  the  command,  and  their 
resolution  to  recall  the  brigadiers  w.is  suspended  until  tlic  Commander- 
in-chief  should  be  of  opinion  that  it  might  be  carried  into  eflcct  with 
safety. 

Schuyler  retained  the  command  until  the  arrival  of  Gates,  which  was 
on  the  19th  of  August,  and  continued  his  exertions  to  restore  the  aflairs 
of  the  department,  though  he  felt  acutely  the  disgrace  of  Ijeing  rccxilled 
in  this  critical  antl  interesting  state  of  the  campaign.  "  It  is"  said  he,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  "matter  of  cxtn^me  chagrin  to  me  to 
be  deprived  of  the  command  at  a  time  when,  so(jn  if  ever,  we  shall  pro- 
l>ably  be  enabled  to  face  the  enemy ;  whc;n  we  are  on  the  point  of  taking 
ground*  where  they  must  attack  to  a  disadvantage,  should  our  force  be 
inadequate  to  facing  them  in  the  field ;  when  an  opportunity  will,  in  all 
prolmbility,  occur,  in  which  I  might  evince  that  I  am  not  what  congress 
have  too  plainly  insinuated  by  taking  the  command  from  me." 

If  error  1)0  attributable  to  the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga,  no  portion 
of  it  was  committerl  by  Schuyler.     His  removal  from  the  command  was 

*  Sec  note  No.  IX.  at  the  end  of  the  Tolume. 
t  The  islands  in  the  mouth  of  t|w  Mohawk. 
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probably  severe  and  unjust  as  respected  himaelf;  but  peiluipB  wise  as 
respected  America.  The  frontier  towards  the  lakes  was  to  be  defended 
by  the  troops  of  New  England;  and,  however  unfounded  their  prejudices 
against  him  might  be,  it  was  prudent  to  consult  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  wliich  multiplied  around  him,  Bur- 
goyne  remained  steady  to  his  purpose.  The  disasters  at  Bennington  and 
on  the  Mohawk  produced  no  disposition  to  abandon  the  enterprise  and 
save  his  army. 

It  had  now  become  necessary  to  recur  to  the  slow  and  toilsome  mode 
of  obtaining  supplies  from  fort  George.  Having,  with  persevering  la- 
houTy  collected  provision  for  thirty  days  in  advance,  he  crossed  the  Hud- 
son on  the  Idth  and  14th  of  September,  and  encamped  on  the  heights 
and  plains  of  Saratc^a,  with  a  determination  to  decide  the  iotc  of  the  ex- 
pedition in  a  general  engagement. 

Grcncral  Gates,  having  been  joined  by  all  the  continental  troops  des- 
tined for  the  northern  department,  and  reinforced  by  large  bodies  of  mi- 
litia, had  moved  from  his  camp  in  the  islands,  and  advanced  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stillwater. 

The  bridges  between  the  two  armies  having  been  broken  down,  the 
roads  being  excessively  bad,  and  the  country  covered  with  wood,  the 
progress  of  the  British  army  down  the  river  was  slow.     On  the  night 
of  the  17th,  Burgoyne  cncamix^  within  four  miles  of  the  American 
army,  and  the  next  day  was  employed  in  repairing  the  bridges  between 
the  two  camps.*    In  the  morning  of  the  19th  ■  he  advanced  in  full  force 
towards  the  American  lefL    Morgan  was  immediately  detached  with  his 
corps  to  observe  the  enemy,  and  to  harass  his  front  and  flanks.    He  fell 
in  with  a  picket  in  front  of  the  right  wing,  which  he  attacked  with  viva- 
city, and  drove  in  upon  the  main  body.  Pursuing  with  too  much  ardour, 
he  was  met  in  considerable  force,  and,  afler  a  severe  encounter,  was 
compelled,  in  turn,  to  retire  in  some  disorder.    Two  regiments  being 
advanced  to  his  assistance,  his  corps  was  rallied,  and  the  action  became 
more  general.    The  Americans  were  formed  in  a  wood,  with  an  open 
field  in  front,  and  invariably  repulsed  the  British  corps  which  attacked 
them ;  but  when  they  pursued  those  corps  to  the  main  body,  they  were 
in  turn  driven  back  to  their  first  ground.    Reinforcements  were  conti- 
nually brought  up,  and  about  four  in  the  aflemoon,  upwards  of  three 
thousand  American  troopsf  were  closely  engaged  with  the  whole  right 
wing  of  the  British  army  commanded  by  General  Burgoyne  in  person. 

*  Letter  of  Burgoyne. 

t  The  accounts  of  the  day  stated  that  the  Amerinna  were  commanded  by  GenMil 
AmM,  but  General  WUkinionaaya  that  nsfBMnliAoirwis  in  the  field. 
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The  conflict  was  cstremely  severe,  and  only  terminated  with  the  day. 
At  darky  the  Americans  retired  to  their  camp,  and  tlie  British,  wh^  had 
found  great  ditficulty  in  maintaining  tlieir  groood,  lay  all  night  on  their 
arms  near  the  field  of  battle. 

In  this  action  the  killed  nnd  wounded  on  the  part  of  the  Americans 
were  between  three  and  four  hundred.     Among  the  former  were  Cok>-' 
nels  Cuburn  and  Adams,  and  several  otlier  valuable  officers.    The  Bri- 
tish loss  has  been  estiniateil  at  rather  mon^  than  five  hundred  men. 

Each  army  claimed  tlie  victory ;  and  each  beUeved  itself  to  have  beaten 
near  the  whole  of  the  hostile  army  with  only  a  part  of  its  own  foix:e. 
The  advantn<j:(.'  however,  taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration,  was 
decidedly  with  the  Americans.  In  a  conflict  which  mtarly  consumed  the; 
day,  thoy  tbund  themselves  at  least  equal  to  their  antagonists.  In  every 
quarter  they  luid  acted  on  the  oilensive;  and,  uiU^r  an  encounter  for  se- 
veral hours,  had  not  lost  an  inch  of  ground.  They  had  not  been  driven 
from  the  field,  but  had  retired  from  it  at  the  close  of  day,  to  the  camp 
from  which  they  had  marched  to  battle.  Their  object,  which  was  to 
clieck  the  advancing  enemy,  had  been  obtained ;  while  that  of  the  British 
General  had  failed.  In  the  actual  state  of  things,  to  fight  without  Ix^ing 
beaten  was,  on  their  part,  victory;  while,  on  the  j)art  of  the  Britisli,  to 
fight  without  a  decisive  victory,  was  deleat.  The  Indians,  who  iuund 
themselves  beaten  in  the  woods  by  Morgan,  and  restraiiurd  ironi  scalping 
and  plundering  the  unarmed  by  Burgoyne,  who  saw  Ix-'fore  thcni  the 
prospect  of  hard  fighting  without  prolit,  grew  tired  of  the  sorvicx;,  and 
deserted  in  gn^at  numlx-rs.  Tlie  Canadians  and  Provincials  wer<j  not 
much  more  faithful ;  and  Burgoyne  soon  |)erceived  tliat  his  hopes  must 
rest  almost  entirely  on  his  European  troops. 

With  reason,  therefore,  this  action  was  celebrated  throughout  the 
United  Stati's  as  a  victory,  and  considered  as  the  precursor  of  the  total 
ruin  of  the  invading  army.  The  utmost  exultation  was  displayed,  and 
the  militia  were  stimulated  to  fly  to  arms,  and  complete  the  work  so  hap- 
pily begun. 

General  Lincoln,  in  conformity  with  directions  which  have  been  sUited, 
had  assembled  a  considerable  lx)dv  of  N(;w  England  militia  in  the  rear 
of  Burgoyne,  from  which  he  drew  thnx;  jKirties  of  about  five  hundred 
men  each.  One  of  these  was  detached  imder  the  command  of  Cohinel 
Brown,  to  the  north  end  of  lake  George,  principally  to  relieve  a  num- 
ber of  prisoners  who  were  confmed  there,  but  with  orders  to  push  his 
success,  should  he  Ik:  fortunate,  as  far  as  prudence  would  admit.  Colo- 
nel Johnson,  at  the  head  of  another  party,  marched  towards  Mount 
Independence,  and  Colonel  Woodbury,  witii  a  third,  was  detached  to 
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SkeeDsborough  to  cover  the  retreat  of  both  the  otlicrs.     With  the  resi- 
due, LinGoln  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  Gates. 
K     Colojoel  Brown,  afler  marching  all  night,  arrived,  at  the  break  of  day, 
on  the  noxth  end  of  the  lake,  where  he  found  a  small  post  which  ho  car- 
ried without  ofipofiition.     The  surprise  was  complete ;  and  he  took  pos- 
*  aesaion  of  Blount  Defiance,  Mount  Hope,  the  landing  place,  and  about 
'   two  hundred  battenux.     With  the  loss  of  only  three  killed  and  five 
wounded,  he  liberated  one  hundred  American  prisoners,  and  captured 
two  hondrcd  and  ninety-three  of  the  enemy-    This  success  was  joyfully 
proclaimed  through  the  northem  states.  It  was  believed  confidently  that 
Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Independence  were  recovered ;  and  the  militia 
were  exhorted,  by  joining  their  brethren  in  the  army,  to  insure  that 
event  if  it  had  not  already  happened. 

The  attempt  on  those  places  however  failed.  The  garrison  repulsed 
the  assailants ;  who,  afler  a  few  days,  abandoned  the  siege.  On  their 
return  through  lake  Greorge  in  the  vessels  tliey  had  captured,  the  militia 
made  an  attack  on  Diamond  Island,  the  depot  of  all  the  stores  collected 
at  the  north  end  of  the  lake.  Being  again  repulsed,  they  destroyed  the 
vessels  they  had  taken,  and  returned  to  their  former  station.* 

The  day  after  the  battle  of  Stillwater,  General  Burgoyne  took  a  posi- 
tion almost  within  cannon  shot  of  the  American  camp,  fortified  his  right, 
and  extended  his  left  to  the  river.  Directly  after  taking  this  ground  he 
received  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  informing  him  that  he  should 
attack  fort  Montgomery  about  the  20th  of  September.  The  messenger 
returned  with  information  that  Burgoyne  was  in  extreme  difRculty,  and 
would  endeavour  to  wait  for  aid  until  the  12th  of  October.f 

Both  armies  retained  their  position  until  the  7th  of  October.  Burgoyne, 
in  the  hope  of  being  relieved  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton;  and  Gates,  in  the 
confidence  of  growiilg  stronger  every  day. 

Having  received  no  farther  intelligence  from  Sir  Henry,  and  being 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  diminishing  the  ration  issued  to  his  soldiers, 
the  British  General  determined  to  make  one  more  trial  of  strength  with 
his  adversary.  In  execution  of  this  determination,  he  drew  out  on  his 
right  fifleen  hundred  choice  troops,  whom  he  commanded  in  person, 
assisted  by  Generals  Philips,  Reidisel,  and  Frazer. 

The  right  wing  was  formed  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  left 
of  the  American  camp ;  and  a  corps  of  rangers,  Indians,  and  provin- 
cials, was  pushed  on  through  secret  paths,  to  show  themselves  in  its 
rear,  and  excite  alarm  in  that  quarter."*^ 

These  movements  were  perceived  by  General  Gates,  who  detemoined 

*  Bemem.  t  Letter  of  Burgoyne. 
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to  attack  their  left,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  fall  on  their  right  flank. 
Poor's  brigade,  and  somo  regiments  from  New  Hampdure, 
were  ordered  to  meet  thcin  in  fronts  while  Morgan  with  .iiia^ 
rifle  corps  made  a  circuit  unperceivod,  and  seized  a  very  advantageous  .« 
height  covered  with  wood  on  their  right.    As  soon  as  it  was  supposed 
that  Morgan  had  gained  the  ground  he  intended  to  occupy,  the  attack* 
was  made  in  front  and  on  the  left,  in  great  force.    At  this  critical  rao- 
ment  Moi^n  poured  in  a  deadly  and  incessant  fire  on  the  front  and 
right  flank. 

While  the  British  right  wing  was  thus  closely  pressed  in  front,  and  on 
its  flank,  a  distinct  division  of  the  American  tro(.)ps  was  ordered  to  in- 
tercept its  retreat  to  camp,  and  to  separate  it  from  the  residue  of  the 
army.    Hurgoync  perceived  the  danger  of  his  situation,  and  ordered  the 
light  infantry  under  General  Frazer,  with  part  of  the  24th  regiment, 
to  form  a  second  line,  in  order  to  cover  the  light  infantry  of  the  right, 
and  secure  a  retreat.     While  this  movement  was  in  progress,  the  left  of 
the  British  right  was  forced  from  its  ground,  and  the  light  infantry  was 
ordered  to  its  aid.     In  the  attempt  to  execute  this  order,  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  rifle  corps,  with  great  effect ;  and  Frazer  was  mortally 
wounded.     Overpowenxl  by  numlwrs,  and  pressed  on  all  sides  by  a 
suptTior  weiirht  of  iiR^,  JJiirgoync,  with  great  difficulty,  and  with  the  loss 
of  his  field  pieces,  and  great  part  of  liis  artillery  coq>s,  regained  his 
cainp.     The  Americans  followed  close  in  his  rear ;  and  assaulted  his 
works  throughout  their  wliole  extent.     Towards  the  close  of  djiy,  the 
mtrenchments  were  forced  on  their  right;  and  General  Arnold,  with  a 
few  men,  actually  entered  their  works ;  but  his  horse  being  killed  under 
him,  and  himself  wounded,  the  troops  w(»rc  forced  out  of  them;  and  it 
being  nearly  dark,  they  desisted  from  the  assault.     The  left  of  Arnold's 
division  was  still  mort^  successful.     Jackson's  regiment  of  Massachusetts, 
then  led  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Brooks,  turned  the  right  of  the  encamp- 
ment, and  stormed  the  works  occupied  by  the  German  reser\*e.     Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Breckmaii  who  commanded  in  them  was  killed,  and  the 
works  were  carried.     Tiic  orders  fjiven  bv  Burcoyne  to  recover  them 
were  not  executed ;  and  Brooks  maintained  the  ground  he  had  gained. 
Darkness  put  an  end  to  the  action ;  and  the  Americans  lay  all  night 
with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  British  lines, 
ready  to  renew  the  assault  with  the  return  of  day.     The  advantage  they 
had  gained  was  dwisive.     They  had  taken  several  pieces  of  artillery, 
killed  a  great  number  of  men,  made  upwards  of  two  hundred  prisoners, 
among  whom  were  several  officers  of  distinction,  and  had  penetrated  the 
lines  in  a  part  which  exposed  the  whole  to  considerable  danger. 
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Unwilling  to  risk  the  events  of  the  next  day  on  the  same  ground,  Bur- 
goyne  changed  his  position  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  drew  his 
whole  army  into  a  strong  camp  on  the  river  heights,  extending  his  right 
••  up  the  river.  This  movement  extricated  him  from  tho  danger  of  bebig 
attacked  the  ensuing  morning  by  an  enemy  already  in  possession  of 
part  of  his  works. 

General  Gates  perceived  the  strength  of  this  i)osition,  and  waa  not 
disposed  to  hazard  nn  assault.  Aware  of  tho  critical  situation  of  his 
adversary,  he  detached  a  party  higher  up  the  Hudson  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  the  British  army  on  its  retreat,  while  strong  corps  were 
posted  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  to  guanl  its  passage. 

This  movement  comi)cllefl  Hurgoync  again  to  change  his  position,  and 
to  retire  to  Saratoga.  Alx>ut  nine  at  night  the  retroat  was  commenced, 
and  was  cfRx;ted  witli  the  loss  of  his  hospital,  containing  about  thn^  hun- 
StoxI  sick,  and  of  several  Iniiteaux  laden  with  provision  and  baggage. 
On  reaching  the  ground  to  Ixi  occupied,  he  found  a  strong  corps 
already  intrenched  on  tho  oj)posite  side  of  the  river,  prepared 
to  dispute  its  passage. 

From  Saratoga,  Burgoyno  detached  a  company  of  ortifieers,  under  a 
strong  escort,  to  repair  the  roads  and  l)ridges  to^var(ls  fort  Edward. 
Scarcely  htid  this  detachment  moved,  when  the  Americans  appeared  in 
force  on  the  heiglits  south  of  Saratoga  creek,  and  made  dispositions 
which  excited  the  apprehension  of  a  design  to  cross  it  and  attack  his 
camp.  The  Europeans  escorting  tlie  artificers  were  recalled,  and  a  pro- 
vincial cori)s,  employed  in  the  same  service,  being  attacked  by  a  small 
party,  ran  away  and  left  the  workmen  to  shift  for  themselves. 

No  hope  of  repairing  the  roads  remaining,  it  became  impossible  to 
move  the  baggage  and  artillery. 

The  Britisli  army  was  now  almost  completely  environed  by  a  superior 
force.  No  means  remained  of  extricating  itself  from  diftksulties  and 
dangers  which  were  continually  increasing,  but  fording  a  river,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  which  a  formidable  body  of  tnx>ps  wos  already  posted; 
and  then  escaping  to  fort  (leorge,  through  roads  impassable  by  artillery 
or  wagons,  while  its  rear  was  closely  paesscd  by  a  victorious  enemy.* 

^  Mr.  Gonlon,  in  his  history  of  tho  war,  itatei  himself  to  have  received  from  General 
Glover  an  anecdote,  showing,  that  all  these  advantages  were  on  the  point  of  lieing  ex- 
poseil  to  imminent  hazard.  "  On  tho  momin^;  of  the  eleventh,  Gates  called  the  general 
oflRcers  together,  and  informed  them  of  his  havins  received  rertuin  intelligence,  which 
might  be  fJeitended  uixm,  that  the  main  body  uf  r>urgo>'ne's  army  wtis  marched  off  for 
fort  Edward  wiUi  what  they  could  tike;  and  that  the  rear  guard  only  was  left  in  the 
camp,  who,  after  awhile,  were  to  push  off  as  £ist  as  possible,  leaving  the  heavy  baggage 
behind.    On  this  it  was  concluded  to  advance  and  ittack  the  camp  in  half  an  hour. 
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A  council  of  gen^raL  officers  called  to  deliberate  on  their  aituationy 
took  the  bold  resolution  to  abandon  every  thing  but  their  arms  and  such 
provisions  as  the  soldicxs  could  carry;  and,  by  a  ibrccd  march  in  the 
'night  up  the  rivers  to  extricate  themselves  fronfthe  American  army;  and 
crossing  at  fort  Edward,  or  at  a  ford  above  it,  to  press  on  to  fort  George* 

Gates  had  foreseen  this-fnovement,  and  hod  prepared  for  it.  In  ad- 
dition to  placing  strong  {[uards  at  the  fords  of  the  Hudson,  he  had  formed 
an  intrenched  camp  on  tfie  high  grounds  between  fort  Edward  and  fort 
George.  The  scouts  sent  to  examine  the  jroutc  returned  with  this  infor- 
mation, and  the  plan  was  abandoned  as  impracticable* 

Nothing  could  be  more  hopeless  than  the  condition  of  the  British  ar- 
my, or  more  desperate  than  that  of  their  general,  as  described  by  him- 
self. In  his  letter  to  Lord  George  Germain,  secretary  of  state  for  Ameri- 
can affairs,  he  says,  '*  A  series  of  hard  toil,  incessant  effort,  stubborn 
action,  until  disabled  in  the  collateral  branches  of  the  army  by  the  total 
defection  of  the  Indians;  the  desertion,  or  timidity  of  the  Canadians  and  ' 
provincials,  some  individuals  excepted;  disappointed  in  the  lost  hope  of 
any  co-operation  |]rom  otlier  armies;  the  regular  troops  reduced  by  losses 
from  the  best  parts,  to  throe  thousand  five  hundred  fighting  men,  not  two 
thousand  of  which  were  British ;  only  three  days  provisions,  upon  short 
allowance,  in  store;  invested  by  an  anny  of  sixteen  thousand  men;  and 
no  appearance  of  retreat  remaining ;  I  called  into  council  all  the  gene- 
rals, field  officers,  and  captains  command'mg 'corps,  and  by  their  unani- 
mous concurrence  and  advice,  I  was  induced  to  open  a  treaty  with  Major 
General  Gates." 

A  treaty  was  opened  with  a  general  proposition,  stating  the  willing- 
ness of  the  British  general  to  sjiare  the  further  effiision  of  blood,  provided 
a  negotiation  could  be  effected  on  honourable  terms* 

This  proposition  was  answcrcd'by  a  demand  that  the  whole  army  should 
ground  their  arms  in  their  encampment,  and  surrender  themselves  pri- 

The  officers  repaired  immediately  to  their  respective  commands.  General  Nixon's 
being  the  eldest  brigade,  crossed  the  Saratoga  creek  first.  Unknown  to  the  Amcri- 
cahsi  Burgoyne  had  a  line  formed  behind  a  parcel  of  brush-wood,  to  support  the  park 
of  artillery  where  the  attack  was  to  be  made.  General  Glover  was  upon  the  point  of 
fbllowing  Nixon.  Just  as  he  entered  the  water,  he  saw  a  British  soldier  making  across, 
whom  he  called  and  examined."  This  soldier  was  a  deserter,  and  communicated  the 
very  important  fact  that  the  whole  British  army  were  in  their  encampment.  Nixon 
was  immediately  stopped :  and  the  intelligence  aonveyed  to  Grates,  who  countermand- 
ed his  orders  for  the  assault,  and  called  back  his  troops,  not  without  sustaining  some 
loss  from  the  Britiuh  artillery.  - 

Gordon  is  confirmed  by  Gcnsral  Wilkinson,  who  was  adjutant  general  in  the 
American  army.  The  narrative  of  the  general  varies  from  that  of  Gordon  only  in 
minor  ciicumstanoes. 
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soners  of  war.  This  demand  was  instantly  rejected,  with  a  declaration 
that  IT  General  Gates  designed  to  insist  on  it,  the  acgotiation  must  imme- 
^  diateiy  break  ofT,  and  hostilities  recommence..  On  receiving  this  decided 
answer,  Grates  receded  from  the  rigorous  terms  at  first  proposed ;  and  a 
convention  was  signed,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Bri- 
tish  army,  after  marching  out  of  their  encampment  with  all  • 
the  honours  of  war,  should  lay  down  their  arms,  and  not  serve  against 
the  United  States  till  exchanged.  They  were  not  to  be  detained  in  cap- 
tivity, but  to  be  permitted  to  embark  for  England. 

The  situation  of  the  armies  coosidered,*  these  terms  were  highly 
honourable  to  the  British  general,  and  favourable  to  his  nation.  They 
were  probably  more  advantageous  than  would  have  been  granted  by. 
General  Gates,  liad  he  entertained  no  apprehension  from  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  who  was,  at  length,  making  the  promised  diversion  on  the  North 
River,  up  which  he  had  penetrated  as  far  as  .£sopas. 

The  draughts  made  from  Peekskill  for  both  armies  had  left  that  p(^ 
in  a  situation  to  require  the  aid  of  militiit  for  its  security.  The  requisi- 
tions of  General  Putnam  were  complied  with ;  but  the  attack  upon  them 
being  delayed,  tlie  militia,  who  were  anxious  to  seed  their  farms,  becojane 
impatient ;  many  deserted ;  and  General  Putnaxn  was  induced-to  discharge 
the  residue. 

Grovemor  Clinton  invnediately  ordered  out  half  the  militia  of  New 
Yoik,  with  afsuranocs  that  they  should  bo  relieved  in  one  month  by  the 
other  half.  This  order  was  executed  so  slowly  that  the  forts  were  car- 
ried before  the  militia  wfere  in  the  field. 

I. 

Gifeat  pains  hod  been  taken,  and  much  labour  employed,  to  render 
this  position,  which  is  naturally  strong,  still  more  secure.  •  The  princi- 
pal defences  were  forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton.  They  had  been  con- 
struc&d  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Hudson,  on  very  high  ground, 
extremely  difficult  of  access,  and  were  separated  from  each  otlies  by  a 
small  creek  which  runs  from  the  mountains  into  the  river.  These  forts 
were  too  much  eloyated  to  be  battered  from  the  water,  and  the  hills  on 
which  they- stood  were  too  steep  to  be  ascended  by  troops  landing  at  the 
foot  of  them.  The  mountains,  which  commence  five  or  six  miles  below 
them,  are  so  high  and  rugged,  the  defiles,  through  which  the  roads  lead- 
ing'te  them  pass,  so  narrow,  and  so  commanded  by  the  heights  on  both 
sides,  that  the  approaches  to  them  are  extremely  difficult  and  dangerous. 

m 

*  Tbe  American  army  oonsuted  of.  nine  thousand  and  ninety-three  continental 
troops.  The  number  of  the  militia  flactuati^ ;  but  amounted,  at  the  isignature  of  the 
convenlion,  to  four  thousand  one  huidied  and  twenty-nine.  The  sick  exceeded  two 
thoomid  five  handled  men.  '* 
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To  prevent  ships  Crom  passing  the  finis,  chevaux-de-frise^  hod^been 
suk  in  the  river,  and  a  boom  extended  firom  bank  to  baidc,  which 
was  covered  with  inunenqp  chains  stretched  at  soai|^  distance  in  its 
front.  Thesoc  works  were  defended  by  the  guns  of  the  jjuts,  and  by 
a  frigate  and  gaileysstationed  abc^e  them,  capable  of  opposing  with  an 
equal  fire  in  fron^  any  force  which  might  attack  them  by  water  from  be- 
low. '  . 

Fort  Independence  is  four  or  five  miles  below  forts  Montgomery  and 
Clinton,  and  on  the  ophite  side  of  the  river,  on  a  high  point  of  land; 
and  fort  Constitution  is  rather  nofe  than  six  miles  above  them,  on  an 
island  near  the  eastern  shore.  Peckskillj  the  general  head  quarters. of 
the  officer  commanding  at  the  station,  is  just  below  fort  Independence, 
and  on  the  same  aide  of  the  river.  The  garrisons  had  been  reduced  to 
about  six  hundred  menlt  and  the  whole  force  imdcr  General  Putnam  did 
not  much  exceed  two  thousand.  Yet  this  force,  though  far  inferior  to 
■that  which  Greneral  Washington  had  ordered  to  be  retained  at  the  sta- 
tion, was,  if  properly  applied,  nx>re  than  competent  to  the  defence  of  the 
fqrts  against  any  numbers  which  could  be  spared  from  New  York.  To 
insure  success  to  the  enterprise,  it  was  necessary  to  draw  the  attention 
of  Putnam  from  the  real  object,  and  to  storm  the  works  before  the  gar- 
risons could  be  aided  by  his  army.  This  Sir  Henry  Clinton  accom- 
plished. 

Between  three  and  four  thousand  men  embarked  at  New  York,  and 
landed  on  the  5lh  of  October  at  Vcrplonk's  Point,  on  tlic  cast  side  of  the 
Hudson,  a  short  distance  below  Poekskill,  upon'which  General  Putnam 
retired  to  the  heights  in  his  rear.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  a 
part  of  these  troops  re-embarked,  and  the  fleet  moved  up  the  river  to 
Peekskill  Neck,  in  order  to  mask  King's  ferry,  which  was  below  them. 
The  next  morning,  at  break  of  day»  the  troops  destined  for  the  enter- 
prise, landed  on  the  i0Mt  side  of  Stony  Point,  and  commenced  their 
march  through  the  mountains,  into  the  rear  of  forts  Clinton  and  Mont- 
gomery.* This  disembarkation  was  observed;  but  the  morning  was  so 
foggy  that  the  numbers  could  not  be  distinguished;  and  a  laige  fire, 
which  was  afterwards  perceived  at  the  lan^g  place,  suggested  the  idea 
that  the  sole  object  of  the  party  on  shore  was  the  burning  of  some  store 
houses.  In  the  mean  time,  the  manceuvres  of  tlio  vessels,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  small  detachment  led  at  Verplank's  Point,  persuaded 
General  Putnam  that  the  meditated  attack  was  on  fort  Independence. 

His  whole  attention  was  directed  to''  this  object ;  and  the  real  designs 

*  LeUer  of  Sir  Ueniy  Clintoii. 
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of  the  enemy  were  not  suspected,  until  a  heavy  firing  from  the  other  aide 
of  the  river  announced  the  assault  on  forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery. 
Five  hundred  men  were  instantly  detached  to  reinforce  the  garrisoi^s  of 
those  places ;  but,  before  this  detachment  could  cross  the  river  the  forts 
were  in  possession  of  the  British. 

Having  leil  a  battalion  at  the  pass  of  Thunderhill,  to  keep  up  a  conw 
munication.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  formed  his  army  into  two  divisions; 
one  of  which  consisting  of  nine  hundred  men,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Campbell,  made  a  circuit  by  the  forest  of  Doane,  in  order  to  fall 
on  the  back  of  fort  Montgomery ;  while  the  other,  consisting  of  twelve 
hundred  men,  commanded  by  General  Vaughan,  and  accompanied  by 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  person,  advanced  slowly  against  fort  Clinton.* 

Both  posts  were  assaulted  about  five  in  the  afternoon.  The  works 
were  defended  with  resolution,  and  were  maintained  until  dark,  when, 
the  linesl  being  too  extensive  to  be  completely  manned,  the  assailsmts  en- 
tered them  in  diflcrcnt  places.  The  defence  being  no  longer  possible, 
some  of  the  garrison  were  made  prisoners,  while  their  better  knowledge 
of  the  country  enabled  others  to  escape.  Governor  Clinton  passed  the 
river  in  a  boat,  and  Genera!  Jamas  Clinton,  though  wounded  in  tho 
thigh  by  a  bayonet,  also  made  his  escape.  Lieutenant  Colcmels  Living- 
ston and  Bruyn,  and  Majors  Hamilton  and  Logan  were  among  the 
prisoners.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  garrisons  was  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men.  That  of  the  assailants,  was  stated  by  Sir  H.Clinton,  at  less 
than  two  hundred.  Among  th^  killed  were  Lieutenant  Colonel  Camp* 
bell,  and  two  other  field  officers. 

As  the  boom  and  chains  drawn  across  the  river  could  no  longer  be 
defended,  the  continental  frigates  and  galteys  lying  above  them  were 
burnt,  to  nreveht  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Fort  Inde- 
pendendi  and  fort  Consfitution  were  evacuated  the  libxt  day,  and  Put- 
nam retreated  to  Fishkill.  General  Taughan,  after  tMiming  Continental 
fiilage,  where  stores  to  a  coniiiderablo, amount  had  been  deposited,  pro- 
ceeded, at  the  head  of  a  strong  detalchmcnt,  up  the  river  to  .^Ssopus, 
whidh  he  abo  destroyed.f 

General  Putnam,  whose  army  had  been  augmented  by  reinforcements 
of  inilitia  to  spc  thousaad  men,  detached  General  Persons  with  two  thou- 

«  Letttt  of  Sir  Heniy  Clinton.  ^ 

t  InteOilieBce  of  the  mieoefli  of  Sir  l^emj  Clinton  on  the  North  River  vna  received 
hf  Qenenl  Burgonie,  in  the'night  after  the  conventloiMt  Saratoga  bad  been  agreed 
upon,  bdhbefbre  me  articles  had  been  ngnedand  ezeeuted.  The  Britiah  general  had 
■erkNia  ttonghta  of  breaking  off  the  treaty. 
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flBBd,  to  repossess  himself  gfl^kskilU  and  of  the'passes  in  the  high- 
knds;  while,  with  the  residuey  he  watched  the  progress  of  the  enemy  up 
the  river.  The'  want  of  heavy  artiileiy  prevented  his  onnoyiftg  their 
ships  in  the  Hudson. 

On  the  capitulation  of  Burgoyne,  near  five  thousand  men  had  been 
detached  by  Gates  to  Ids  aid.  Befom  their  arrival.  General  Vaughan 
had  returned  to  New  York,  whence  a  reinforoement  to  General  Hovve 
was  then  about  to  sail. 

Great  as  was  tlie  injury  iustained  by  the  United  States  from  this  en* 
terprisc,  Great  Britam  derived,  from  it  no  solid  advantage.  It  was 
undertaken  at  too  late  a  period  to  save  Buigoyne;  and  though  the  passes 
m  the  higUands  were  acquired,  they  could  not  be  retained.  The  British 
had  reduced  to  ashes  every  village,  and  almost  every  house  within  their 
power;  but  this  wanton  and  useless  destruction  served  to  irritate,  without 
tending  to  subdue.  A  keenness  was  given  to  the  resentment  of  the  in-  ^ 
jured,  which  outlasted  the  contest  between  the  two  nations. 

The* army  which  surrendered  at  Saratoga  exceeded  five  thoutond 
men.  On  marching  from  Ticonderoga,  it  was  estimated  at  nine  thou- 
sand. In  addition  to  this  great  military  force,  the  British  lost,  and  the 
Americans  acquired,  a  fine  train  of  artillery,  seven  thousand  stand  of 
excellent  arms,  clothing  for  seven  thousand  recruits,  with  tents,  and 
other  military  stores,  to  a  considerable  amount. 

'  The  thanks  of  congress  were  voted  to  General  Gates  and  his  army ; 
and  a  medal  of  gold,  in  oommcmorotion  of  this  great  event,  was  order- 
ed to  be  struck,  and  presented  to  him  by  the  President,  in  tJie  name  of 
the  United  States.  Colonel  Wilkinson,  his  Adjutant  General,  whom  he 
strongly  recommended,  was  appointed  Brigadier  General  by  brevet. 

In  the  opinion  that  the  British  would  not  immediately  abandon  the 
passes  in  the  highlands,  congress  ordered  Putnam  to  join  General  Wash- 
ington  with  a  reinforcement  not  exceeding  two  thousand  five  'hundred 
men,  and  directed  Gates  to  take, command  of  the  amiy  on  the  Hudson, 
with  unlimited  powers  to  call  for  aids  of  militia  from  the  New  England 
States,  as  well  as  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

A  proposition  to  authorize  the  Commander-in-chief,  after  consulting 
with  General  Gates  and  Governor  Clmtori,  to  increase  the  detachment 
designed  to  strengthen  his  army,  if  he  should  then  be  of  opinion  that  it 
might  be  done  without  endangering  the  objects  to  be  accomplished  by 
Gate5,  was  seriously  opposed.  An 'attempt  Was  made  to  amend  this 
proposition  so  as  to  make  the  increase  of  the  reinforcement  to  depend 
on  the  assent  of  Gates  and  Clinton ;  but  this  amendment  was  lost  by  a 
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considerable  nyijorit^,  and  the  original  resolution  was  carriued.  These 
proceedings  were  attended  with  no  other  consecjuenocs  than  to  excite 
some  degree  of  attention  to  the  state  of  parties.         ^ 

Soon  af^r  the  capitulation  of  Burgoyne^Ticondcrc^  and  Mount  In- 
dependence were  evacuated,  and  the  garrison  retired  to  Isle  Aux  Noix, 
and  St.  Johns. 

The  eflfect  produced  by  this  event  on  the  British  cabixiet  and  nation, 
was  great  and  immediate.  It  seemed  (b  remove  the  delusive  hopes  of 
conquest  with  which  they  had  been  flattered,  and  suddenly  to  display 
the  mass  of  resistance  which  must  yet  be  encountefed.  Previous  to  the 
reception  of  this  disastrous  intelligence,  the  employment  of  savages  in 
the  war  had  been  the  subject  of  severe  animadversion.  Parliament  was 
assembledx>n  the  20th  of  November ;  and,  as  usual,  addresses  were  pro- 
posed in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  entirely  approving  the 
conduct  of.  the  administration.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Eul  of 
Chatham  moved  to  amend  the  address  by  introdu^g  a  clause  recom- 
mending to  his  Majesty,  an  immediate  cessation  pf  hostilities,  and 
the  commencement  of  a  treaty  of  conciliation,  ''  to  restore  peace  and 
hberty  to  America,  strength  and  happiness  to  England,  security  and 
permanent^prospcrity  to  both  countries.'*  In  the  course  of  the  very 
animated  observations  made  by  this  extraordinary  man  in  support  of  his 
motion,  he  said,*  "  But,  my  Lords,  who  is  the  man  that,  in  addition  to 
the  disgraces  and  mischiefs  of  war,  has  dared  to  authorize  and  associate 
to  our  arms  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knifc  of  the  savage  ?  to  call 
into  civilized  allianc^the  wild  and  inhuman  inhabitant  of  the  woods?  to 
delegate  to  the  merciless  Indian  the  defence  of  disputed  rights,  and  to 
wage  the  horrors  of  his  barbarous  war  against  our  brethren?  My 
Lords,  these  enormities  cry  aloud  ior  redress  and  punishment.  Unless 
thoroughly  done  away  they  will  be  a  stain  on  the  national,  character. 
It  is  not  the  ]a^f,  of  our  national  misfortunes  that  the  strength  an4  cha^ 
racter  of  our  army  are  thus  iwpaixed.  Familiarized  to  the  horrid  scenes 
of  savage  cruelty,  it  can  no  longer  boost  of  die  noble  and  geneix)us 
principtes  which  dignify  a  soldier.  No  longer  sympathize  with  the  dig. 
nity'otthe  royal  banner,  nor  feel  t^e  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance 
of  glocious  war  that  makes  ambition  virtue.  What  makea  ambition  vir- 
tue? the  sonsffe  of  honour.  But  is  this  sense  of  honour  consistent  with 
the  spiicfi  of^plunder,  or  the  practice  of  murder  ?  Can  it  flow  from  ner- 
oenary  motiyes?  or  can  i(  prolhpt  to  cruel  deeds ?^t 

*  life  of  Chatham.— BeUuun.       t  See  note  No.  X.  at  the  end  of  *the  Tolmne. 
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The  conduct  of  administratioiiy  however,  roceivod  the  full  apfMrohatkui 
of  large  majorities;  but  the  triumph  these  victories  in  Parlianent  a^cird. 
ed  them  was  of  shbrt  duration.  The  disastrous  issue  of  an  expedition 
from  which  the  most  sanguine  eicpectations  had  been  formed,  was  soon 
known,  and  the  mortification  it  produced  was  extreme.  A  reluctant  con* 
fesinon  of  the  calamity  was  made  by  the  minister,  and  a  desire  t8  re* 
store  peace  ol^  any  terms  consistent  with  the  integrity  of  the  empire 
fimnd  its  way  into  the  cabinet*  >i 
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aiAPTER  XT. 

■f 

Defbets  in  the  Commissaiy  department— Distfess  of  the  army  at  Valley  Forge. — 
Representations  of  Grencral  Waihington  to  congress  on  this  subject — The  amy 
subsisted  by  impressments. — Combination  in  congress  against  General  Wailttng^ 
ton. — Correspondence  between  him  and  General  Gatea^— Distress  of  the  aimy  for' 
clothes. — Washington's  exertions  to  augment  the  army. — Congress  sends  a  com- 
mittee to  camp. — ^Attempt  to  surprise  Captain  Lee.— Congress  determines  on  a 
second  expedition  to  Canada. — Abandons  it — Grencral  Conway  resigns. — The 
Baron  Steuben  appointed  Inspector  Grcneral. — Congiess  forbids  the  embarkation 
of  Bnrgoyi^'s  army. — Plan  of  reconciliation  agreed  to  in  Parliament.— Communi- 
cated to  congress  and  rejected. — Information  of  treaties  betweon  France  and  tho 
United  States.'^^reat  Bntain  declares  war  against  France. — The  treaties  with 
France  ratified  by  congress.— Complaints  of  the  treatment  of  phsonezs. — ^A  partial 
exchange  agreed  ta 

The  anny  under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Wastung- 
ton  was  engaged  through  tho  winter  in  endcavoijyring  to  ; 
stop  the  intercourse  between  Philadelphia  and  the  country. 
To  efiect  this  object  General  Smallwood  was  detached  with  one  division 
to  Wihnington ;  Coloppl  Morgan  was  placed  on  the  lines  on  the  west 
side  b£  the  Schuylkill ;  and  General  Armstrong,  with  the  PenDsylvania 
lidlitia^  was  stationed  near  the  old  camp  at  White  Marsji.  Major  Jame- 
son, with  two  troops  of  cavalry,  and  M'Lqjic's  inimtry,  was  directed  to 
guard  the  east,  and  Captain  Lee  with  his  troop,  the  west  side  of  that 
river.  General  Count  Pulaski,  a  Polish  nobleman  who  commanded  t|to 
horse,  led  the  residue  oT  the  cavalry  to  Trenton,  wBcre  ho  trained  thcip 
for  the  ensuing  campaign. 

One  of  the  first  operations  meditated  by  General  Washington  aHer 
crossing  the^huylkill  was  the  destruction  of  a  large  quantity  of  hay 
which  remained  in  the  islands  above  the  mouth  of  Derby  Czeeky  within 
the  powej  of  the  British.  Early  m  the  morning  after  his  or^ 
ders  for  this  purpose  had  beeik^  given,  Sir  William  Howe 
marched  out  in  full  force,  and  encamped  between  Derby  and  the  mid- 
dle party,  so  as  completely  to  cover  the  islands ;  while  a  fi>raging  party 
removed  the  hay.  Washington,  with  the  intention  of  disturlung  this 
operation,  gave  orders  for  {tutting  his  army  in  motion„when  the  alarm- 
ing fkct  was  disclosed^  that  the  commissary's  stc^s  were  exhausted, 
and  that  the  last  ration  hadbeen  delivered  "and  consumed. 

Aocostomed  as  were  the  continental  troops  to  privations  of  every  sort, 
*it  would  have  been  ha&rdmg  too  lAich  to  move  them,  un^er  these  cir- 
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cumstances,  against  a  powerful  enemy.  In  a  dc9crt,  or  in  a  garris(» 
where  food  is  unattainable,  courage,  patriotism,  and  habits  of  discipliney 
enable  the  soldior  to  conquer  wants  which,  in  ordinary  situations,  would 
be  deemed  invincible.  But  to  perish  in  a  country  abounding  with  pro- 
visions, requires  something  more  than  fortitude ;  nor  can  soldiers  readily 
submit,  while  in  such  a  country,  to  the  deprivation  of  food.  It  is  not 
tlier^fbre  surprising  that,  among  a  few  of  the  troops,  some  indications  of 
a  mutiny  appeared.  It  is  much  more  astonishing  that  the  great  body 
of  the  army  bore  a  circiunstancc  so  irritating,  and  to  them  so  unac- 
countable, without  a  murmur. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  facf,  General  Washington  ordered 
the  country  to  be  scoured,  and  provisions,  for  supplying  the  pressing 
wants  of  the  moment,  to  be  seized  wherever  found.  In  the  mean  time, 
light  parties  were  detachod  to  harass  the  enemy  about  Derby,  where  Shr 
.William  Howe,  with  his  accustomed  circumspection,  kept  his  army  so 
Qompact,  and  his  soldiers  so  within  the  lines,  that  an  opportunity  to  an- 
noy him  was  seldom  afibrded  even  to  the  vigilance  of  Morgan  and  Lee. 
Afler  completing  his  forage,  he  returned,  with  incoasiderable  loss,  to 
Philadelphia. 

That  ihc  American  army,  while  the  value  still  retained  by  paper  bills 
placed  ample  funds  in  the  hands  of  government,  should  be  destitute  of 
food,  in  the  midst  of  a  state  so  abounding  with  provisions  as  Pennsylva- 
nia, is  one  of  those  extraordinary  facts  which  can  not  fail  to  excite  atten- 
tion. 

Early  in  the  war,  the  office  of  commissary  general  had  been  confirmed 
on  Colonel  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  a  gentlemjan  fitted  by  his  talents, 
activity  and  zeal,  for  that  important  station.  Yet,  from  the  difficulty  of 
arranging  so  complicated  a  department  in  its  commencement,  without 
the  advantages  of  experience,  complaints  were  repeatedly  made  of  the 
insufficiency  of  supplies. 

The  subject  was  taken  up  by  congress ;  but  the  remedy  administered, 
as  well  from  tho  time  of  its  application,  as  from  the  ingredients  of  which 
it  was  composed,  served  only  to  increase  the  disease.  The  system  was 
not  completed  until  near  midsummer ;  and  then  its  arrangements  >vere 
such  that  Colonel  Trumbull  refused  to  accept  the  office  assigned  to  him ; 
and  new  men  were  to  be  called  into  service  at  a  time  when  the  strong- 
est necessity  required  the  exertions  of  those'  who  understood  the  plan  of 
supplies  for  tho  campaign  in  all  its  modifiGations.  In  addition  to  the 
commissary  of  purchases,  and  a  commissary  general  of  issues,  each  to 
be  aj^inted  by  congress,  tlie  new  plan  contemplated  four  deputies  in 
each  department;  also  to  be  appoirited  by  that  body,  who  were  not  ao" 
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coantable  to,  nor  removeablc  by  the  head  of  the  department,  but  might  be 
suspended,  and  accused  before  congress  who  should  examine  the  charge» 
and  either  remove  the  accused  from  his  office,  or  reinstate  him-  in  it. 

This  imperiitm  in  imperio,  erected  in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Commander-in-chief,  drove  Colon^  Trumbull  from  the  amy. 
Congress  ho^vfever  persisted  in  the  system ;  and  the  efiects  of  deranging 
so  important  a  department  as  that  which  feeds  the  troops,  in  the  midst  of 
a. campaign,  were  not  long  in  unfolding  themselves.  In  every  militarjr 
division  of  the  continent,  loud  complaints  were  made  of  the  deficiency  i»f 
supplies.  The  success  of  Gates  appears  to  have  been  more  endangered 
by  this  cause,  than  by  the  movement  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  up  the  Hud- 
son. The  army  of  General  Washington  was  often  greatly  embarrassed, 
and  his  movements  not  infrequently  suspended,  by  the  want  of  provi- 
sions. The  present  total -failure  of  all  supply  was  preceded,  for  a  few 
days,  by  the  issuing  of  meat  unfit  to  be  eaten.'  Representations  on  thia 
subject  were  made  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  who,  on  the  morning  that 
Sit  William  Howb  moved  out  to  Derby,  and  before  intelligcnoe  of  that  • 
movement  had  been  received,  Communicated  them  to  ccmgiess. 

That  body  had  authorized  the  Commander-in-chief  to  seize  piovisionB 
for  the  use  of  his  army  within  seventy  miles  of  head  quarters;  and  either 
4o  pay  for  them  in  money,  or  in  certificates,  for  the  redemption  of  which 
the  fiuth  of  the  United  States  was  pledged.  The  odium*  of  this  measure 
was  increased  by  the  failure  of  the  govenmient  to  provide  fimds  to  take 
up  those  certificates  when  presented. 

At  the  some  time,^thc  provisioifs  carried  into  Philadelphia  were  paid 
for  in  speqe  at  a  good  price.  The  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania were  ncft  zealous  in  support  of  the  war,  and  the  difierence  between 
prompt  payment  in  gold  or  silver,  and  a  certificate,  the  value  of  which 
was  often  diminished  by  depreciation  beforef^ts  payment,  was  too  gieat 
not  to  influence  their  wishes  and  their  conduct.  Such  was  the  dexterity 
they  employed  that,  not\vithstanding  ihc  rigour  of  the  lawi,  KndHhe 
vigilance  of  the  tfOops  stationed  on  the  Tines,  they  often  succeeded^ 
concealing  their  provisions  from  those  who  were  authorized  to  impress 
fbf  the  jarmy,  and  in  conveying  them  privately  into  Philadelphia. 

General  Washington  exercised  the  powers  confided  to  him  with  cau- 
tion, but  he  did  ^^[ercise  them;  and  by  doing  so,  acquired  considerable 
supplies.  Congress  appeared  as  much  dissatisRed  with  the  lenity  of  the 
Commander-in-chief,  as  the  people'' were  with  his  rigour,  in  consequence 
of  nvhich  the  subject  was  taken  into  consideration,  his  forbearance- dis- 
approved, and  instnictions  given  -for  the  rigorous  exertions  in  future  of 
(he  pollers  with  which  he  was^ftivested.    hi  reply  to  the  letter  commu- 
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nicating  these  resolves,  the  general  stated  the  conduct  he  had  observe, 
insisted  that  provisions  had  been  taken  very  extensively,  and  repeated 
his  opinion,  that  such  measures  would  be  much  more  readily  submitted 
to  if  executed  by  the  civil  autliority. 

In  obedience  however  to  the  will  of  congress,  he  issued  a  prockma- 
tioD,  requiring  the  fanners  within  seventy  miles  of  head  quarters,  to 
thrash  out  one  half  of  their  grain  by  the  first  of  February,  and  the  resi- 
due by  the  first  of  March,  under  the  penalty  of  having  the  whole  seized 
afl  straw. 

The  success  of  this  experiment  did  not  correspond  with  the  wishes  of 
congress.  It  was  attended  with  the  pernicious  consequences  which  had 
been  foreseen  by  the  general,  to  avoid  which  he  liod  considered  this  sys- 
tem as  a  dernier  resort,  of  which  he  H-as  to  avail  himself  only  in  extreme 
coses.  In  answer  to  a  letter  on  this  subject  from  the  board  of  war,  'he 
said,  I  shall  use  every  exertion  that  may  be  expedient  and  practicable  for 
•ubsisting  the  army,  and  keeping  it  together;  but  I  must  observe,  that 
this  never  can  be  done  by  coercive  means.  Supplies  of  provisions  and 
clothing  must  be  had  in  another  way,  or  it  con  not  exist.  The  small 
seiznres  that  were  made  of  the  former  some  time  ago,  in  consequence  of' 
the  most  pressing  and  urgent  necessity — when  the  alternative  was  to  do 
that  or  dissolvo— excited  the  greatest  alarm  and  uneasiness  imaginable, 
even  among  some  of  our  best  and  warmest  friends.  Such  procedures 
may  relieve  for  an  instant,  but  eventually  will  prove  of  the  most  perni- 
cious consequence.  Besides  spreading  disafiection  and  jealousy  among 
the  people,  they  never  fail,  even  in  the  most  veteran  armies,  to  raise  in 
the  soldiery  a  disposition  to  licentiousness,  plunder,  and  robbory,  which 
it  has  ever  been  found  exceeding  difHcult  to  suppress;  and  wliich  has  not 
only  proved  ruinous  to  the  inhabitants,  but,  in  many  instances,  to  the 
armies  themselves."  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  congress,  he  added,  "  I 
legret  the  occasion  which  compelled  us  to  the  measure  the  other  day,  and 
shall  consider  it  as  among  the  greatest  of  our  misfortunes  to  be  under 
tlie  necessity  of  practising  it  again.  I  am  now  obliged  to  keep  several 
parties  from  the  army  thrashing  grain,  that  our  supplies  may  not  fail; 
but  this  will  not  do." 

About  this  time,  a  strong  combination  was  forming  against  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, into  wlijch  several  members  of  congress,  and  a  very 
few  ofHoens  of  the  army  are  believed  to  have  entered. 

The  splendour  with  which  the  capture  of  a  British  army  had  sur- 
rounded the  military  reputation  of  General  Grates,  acquired  some  advo- 
cates for  the  opinion  that  the  arms  of  America  would  be  more  fortunate, 
should  that  gentleman  be  elevated  to  the^supreme  command.    He  could 
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not  be  supposed  hostile  himself  to  the  prevalence  of  this  o^hiion ;  and 
some  parts  of  his  conduct  would  seem  to  warrant  a  belief  that,  if  it  did 
not  originate  with  him,  he  was  not  among  the  last  to  adopt  it.  Afl^ 
the  victory  of  the  seventh  of  October  had  opened  to  hioi  the  prospect 
of  subduing  the  arms  of  Burgoyne,  Mb  not  only  omitted  to  communicata 
his  success  to  General  Washington,  but  carried  on  a  correspdndetloe 
with  General  Conway,  in  which  thq^  officer  expressed  great  contempt 
for  the  Commander-in-chief.  When  the  purport  of  this  correspondence 
was  disclosed  to  Gkneral  Washington,  Gates  deihanded  the  name  of  tbe 
informer  in  a  letter  far  from  being  conciliatory  in  ifls  terms,  whfch  Msq/si 
accompanied  with  the  very  extraordinary  circumstance  of 'being  passed 
through  congress.*  , 

The  staU;  of  Pennsylvania  too,  chagrined  at  the  loss  of  it»  capital, 
andLforgetful  of  its  own  backwardness  in  strengthening  the  army,  which 
had  twice  fought  superior  numbers  in  its  defence,  furnished  many  dis- 
ci^itcntad  iiidividuals.  They  imputed  it  to  Generd  Washington  as  a 
fiiult  that,  with  forces  inferior  to  his  enimy  in  numbers,  and  in  every 
equipajent,  he  had  not  effected  the  same  result  which  had  been  produced 
in  the  north,  by  a  continental  army,  in  itself,  much  stronger  than  its 
adversary,  and  so  ieiDfi)rccd  by  militia  as  to  treble  his  numbers.  On 
th^  report  that  General  Washington  was  moving  into  winter  quarters, 
the  Jegislature-of  that  state  addressed  a  rcmopstrance  to  congress  on 
the  subject,  manifesting,  in  very  intelligible  terms,  their,  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Commander-in-chief.  Ahbut  the  same  time,  a  new  board  of 
war  was'weaiedi  oTwhich  General  Gates  was  appointed  the  President ; 
and  General  MifHIn,  who  was  supposed  to  be  of  the  parlyv  unfriendly  to 
Washington,  ivas  one  of  i^  members*  General  Conway,  who  was  pro- 
bably tho\>nly  'brigadier  in  the  army  that  had  joined  this  faction,  was 
appointed  inspector  general,  and  was  promoted,  above  senior  briga- 
diers, to  the  rank  of  major  general.  These  were* evidences  that,  if  tha 
hold  which' the  Commander-in-chief  had  taken  of  the  affections  and  ten- 
*fidencc  of  the  army  and  of  the  nation  could  be  loosened,  the  party  in  con- 
gress disposed  to  change  their  general,  was  far  from  being  contemptible 
in  point  of  numbers.  But  to  loosen  this  hold  was  impossible.  The  indig- 
nation with  which  the  idea  of  such  a  change  was  received  even  by  the 
victorious  troops  who  had  conquered  under  Gates,  forms  the  most  con- 
clusive proof  of  its  strength.  Even  the  northern  array  clyng  to  Wash- 
ington as  the  saviour  of  his  country. 

These  machinations  to  diminish  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the 
Connmander-in-chief,  could  not  escape  his  notice.    They  made,  how« 

*  See  note  No.  XI.  at  the  end  of  the  votume. 
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ever,  no  undue  impression  on  his  steady  mind,  nor  did  they  change  one 
of  his  measures,  tlis  sensibilities  seem  to  have  been  those  of  patriot- 
ism, of  apprehension  for  his  country,  rather  than  of  wounded  pride*- 
Wa  desire  to  remain  at  the  hc^  of  the  army  seemed  to  flow  from  the 
ocnviction  that  his  retaining  that  station  would  he  useful  to  his  coiihtry» 
lathor  than  from  the  gratification  his  high  rank  might  furnish  to  ambi- 
tioni  When  he  unbosomed  himself  to  his  private  friends,  the  feelings 
and  sentiments  he  expressed  were  worthy  of  Washington.  To  Mr.  L^- 
xens,  the  president  of  congress,  and  his  private  friend,  who,  in  an  un- 
official letter,  had  communicated  an  anonymous  accusation  made  to  him 
as  president,  containing  heavy  charges  ag^dnst  tlie  Commander-in-chief, 
he  said, ''  I  can  not  sufficiently  csprcss  thoxbligation  I  feel  towards  you 
for  your  friendship  and  politencas  upon  an  occasion  in  which  I  am  deep- 
ly mterestcd.  I  was  not  unapprized  that  a  mab'gnant  f^tion  hadi  ^n 
for  some  time  forming  to  my  prejudice,  which,  conscious  as  I  am  of 
having  ever  done  all  in  my  power  to  answer  the  important  purposes  of* 
the  trusts  reposed  in  me,  could  not  but  give  me  some  pain  oh  a  personal 
account ;  but  my  chief  concern  arises  from  an  apprehensioQ  of  the  dan- 
gerous consequences  which  intestine  dissensions  may  produce  to  the 
common  cause. 

*^  As  I  have  no  other  view  tlian  to  promote  the  public  good,  and  am 
unambitious  of  honoprs  not  founded  in  the  approbation  of  my  country, 
I  would  not  desire,  in  the  least  degree,  to  suppress  a  free  spirit  of  inquiry 
into  any  part  of  my  conduct  that  even  faction  itself  may  deem  repris- 
hensible.  The  anonymous  paper  handed  you  e^riiibits  jgnany  serious 
charges,  and  it  is  my  wish  that  it  may  be  submitted  to  congress.  This 
I  am  the  more  inclined  to,  as  tho  suppression  or  concealment  may  pos- 
sibly involve  you  in  embarrassment  hereafter,  since  it  is  uncertain  how 
many,  or  who,  may  be  privy  to  the  contents. 

"  My  enemies  take  an  ungenerous  advantage  of  me.  They  know  the 
delicacy  of  my  situation,  and  that  motives  of  policy  deprive  mo  of  the 
defence  I  might  otherwise  make  against  their  insidious  attacks.  They 
know  I  can  not  combat  their  insinuations,  however  injurious,  without 
disclosing  secrets  it  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to  conceal.  But  why 
should  I  expect  to  be  free  from  censure,  the  unfailing  lot  of  an  elevated 
station  ?  Merit  and  talents  which  I  can  not  pretend  to  rival,  have  ever 
been  subject  to  it.  My  heart  tells  me  it  has  been  my  unremitted  aim  to 
do  the  best  which  circumstances  would  permit.  Yet  I  may  have  been 
very  oilen  mistaken  in  my  judgment  of  the  means,  and  may  in  many 
instances  deserve  the  imputation  of  error."* 

■^  See  note  No.  XII.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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Fortunately  for  America,  these  combinations  only  excited  lesentment 
against  those  who  were  believed  to  be  engaged  in  them.  ; 

Soon  afler  being  informed  of  the  ^^piavourabIe  disposition  of  some 
members  of  congress  towards  him,  and  receiving  the  mcmprial  of  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  against  his  going  into  winter  quarters,  the 
general  also  discovered  the  failure  ||lready  mentioned  in  the  commis- 
sary department.  On  this^ occasion,  he  addressed  congress  in  terms  of 
energy  and  plainness  which  he  had  used  on  no  former  occasion,  in 
his  letter  to  that  body  he  said,  "  Full  as  I  was  in  my  representation  of 
the  matters  in  the  commissary's  department  yesterday,  fresh  and  more 
powerful  reasons  oblige  me  to  add  that  I  am  now  convmccd  beycmd  a 
doubt  thatj  unless  some  great  and  capital  change  suddenly  takes  place 
in  that  line,  this  army  must  inevitably  be  reduced  to  ()nc  or  other  of 
these  three  things — to  starve,  dissolve,  or  dispersqiin  order  to  obtain  sub- 
sistence. Rest  assured,  sir,  that  this  is  not  an  exaggerated  picture,  and 
.  that  I  have  abundant  reason  to  suppose  what  I  say. 

"  Saturday  aflemoon,  receiving  informatiofl  that  the  enemy,  in  force, 
had  Icfl  the  dty^  and  were  lAvancing  towards  Derby  with  apparent  de- 
sign to  forage,  and  draw  subsistence  from  that  part  of  the  country,  I 
ordered  the  troops  to  be  in  readiness,  that  I  might  give  every  opposition 
in  my  power;  when,  to  my  great  mortification,  I  was  not  only  informed*, 
but  convinced^  that  the  men  were  unable  to  stir  on  account  of  a  want 
of  provisions ;  and  that  a  dangerous  mutiny,  begun  the  night  befofCy  and 
w)uch  with  difficulty  was  suppressed  by  the  spirifcd  exertions  of  aome 
oflioers,  was  still  macb  to  be  apprehended  from  the  want  of  this  aztiele. 

"  This  brqiight  forth  the  only  com^rissary  in  tl^  purchasing  line  in 
this  camp,  aiyl  witK  him  this  melancholy  and  alarming,  truth,  that'  Jie 
had  not  a  single  hoof  of  any  kind  to  slaughter,  and  not  more  than 
twenty-five  barrels  of  flour!  From  hence,  form  an  opinion  of  our  situa- 
tion, when  I  add  that  he  could  not  tell  when  to  expect  any. 

"  All  I  could  do  under  these  circumstances,  was  to  send  out  a  few 
]igi|^  parties  to  wateh  and  harass  the  enemy,  whilst  other  parties  weqe 
inat&ntly  detached  different  ways  to  collect,  if  possible,  as  much  provi- 
sion as  would  satisfy  the  present  pressing  wants  of  the  soldiers;  but  will 
this  answer?  No,^sir.  Three  or  four  days  of  bad  weather  would  prove 
oar  destruction.  What  then  is  to  become  of  the  army  this  winter?  And 
if  we  are  now  as  often  ivithout  provisions  as  with  them,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  us  in  the  spring,  when  our  force  will  be  collected,  with  the  aid 
perhaps  of  militia,  to  take  advantage  of  an  early  campaign  before  the  ene- 
my can  be  reinforced?  These  are  considerations  of  great  magnitude, 
meriting  the  closest  attention,  and  will,  when  my  own  reputation  is  so 
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intimately  connected  with,  and  to  be  afTectcd  by  the  event,  justify  my 
saying,  tliat  thi;  present  commissaries  are  by  no  means  equal  to  the  ese* 
cutiou  of  the  office,  or  that  the  4isafIcction  of  the  people  surpasses  all  be- 
lief. The  niisfortuno,  however,  docs,  in  my  opinion,  proceed  from  both 
causes ;  and,  though  I  have  been  tc^nder  heretofore  of  giving  any  opinion, 
or  of  lodging  complaints,  as  the  change  in  that  department  took  place 
contrary  to  my  judgment,  and  the  consequences  tliereof  were  predicted ; 
yet,  finding  that  the  inactivity  of  the  army,  whether  for  want  of  provi- 
sions, clothes,  or  other  essf*ntials,  is  cliargfid  to  my  account,  not  only  by 
tlic  common  vulgar,  but  by  those  in  power ;  it  is  time  to  speak  plain  in 
exculjiation  of  mysc^lf.  AVith  truth,  then,  I  can  declare  that  no  man,  in 
my  opinion,  ovit  had  his  measures  more  impi'ded  than  I  have,  by  every 
department  of  the  army-  Since  the  mouth  of  July,  we  have  had  no 
assistance  from  the  quartermast<T  general ;  and  to  want  of  assistance 
from  this  (l<^partnient,  the.  commissary  general  charges  great  part  of  his 
deficiency.  To  tliis  1  am  to  add  that,  notwithstanding  it  is  a  standing 
order  (oflcn  niHjated)  tliat  the  troojis  shall  always  have  two  days  j) revi- 
sion by  them,  that  they  may  be  ready  at  ahy  sudden  call;  yet,  scarcely 
any  ojn^rtunify  has  ever  olH'red  of  talking  advantage  of  the  encany,  that 
has  not  hocu  eitln.T  totally  obstructed,  or  greatly  imjvded,  on  this  ac- 
count ;  and  this,  the  great  and  erying  evil  is  not  all.  Soap,  vinegar,  and 
other  articles  allowed  by  eonj^rass,  wo  see  none  of,  nor  have  wc  seen 
them,  I  lK^li«.'ve,  since  the  l)uttle  of  IJrandywinc.  The  first,  indeed,  we 
have  little  oec^ision  for;  iii)\v  men  having  more  than  one  shirt,  many, 
only  the  moic^ty  of  one,  and  some,  none  at  all.  In  addition  to  which,  as 
a  proof  of  the  little  iKinefit  from  a  clothier  general,  and  at  the  same  time, 
as  a  farther  proof  of  thi;  inability  of  an  army  under  the  circumstances  of 
this  to  ptTlbrm  the  eonimon  duties  of  soldiers,  wc  have,  by  a  field  njlum 
this  day  niado,  besides  a  numlxT  <;f  men  confined  to  hospitals  for  want 
of  shu.'s,  and  others  in  lanniTs'  houscson  the  same  account,  no  less  than 
two  thousiuul  eJLjlit  hundri'd  and  ninety-eight  men,  now  iu  camp,  unfit 
for  duty,  bt^cansc  they  are  ljare-(<)ot,and  otherwise  naked,  l^y  the  same 
return,  it  apjjoars  tliat  «nir  wliolo  strength  in  contim^ntal  trfx)ps,  inchiding 
thecast(!rn  briir.ules,  whi<:li  have  joined  us  since  the  surrender  of  General 
Burgoym-,  exclusive  of  the  Maryland  tro(.>pss«.Mit  to  Wilmington,  amounts 
to  no  more  than  eight  thousand  two  hundrc-d  in  eamp  fit  lor  duty;  not- 
withstanding whieh,  and  that  since  tlie  fourth  instant,  our  numl)C?r  fit  for 
duty,  from  the  hanlsliips  and  exposun's  they  have  undergone,  particu- 
larly from  th'*  want  ol'hlankets,  havi*  do<!n.nised  near  two  thousand  men, 
we  find  gentkuiien,  without  knowing  whether  the  army  was  really  going, 
into  winter  quarters  or  not,  (for  1  am  sure  no  resolution  of  mine  would 
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wan^t  the  remonstrance,)  reprobating  the. measure  as  much  as  if  they 
thought  the  soldiers  were  made  of  stocks  or  stones,  and  equally  insensi* 
ble  of  frost  and  snow ;  and  moreover,  as  if  they  conceived  it  easily  prac- 
ticable for  an  inferior  army,  under  the  disadvantages  I  have  described 
ours  to  be,  which  are  by  no  means  exaggerated,  to  confine  a  superior 
one,  in  all  respects  Mrell  appointed  and  provided  for  a  winter's  campaign, 
within  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  cover  from  depredation  and  waste 
the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Jersey,  d^c.  But  what  makes  this  matter 
still  more  extraordinary  in  my  eye  is,  that  these  very  gentleinen,  who 
were  well  apprised  of  the  nakedness  of  the  troops  from  ocular  demon- 
stration, who  thought  their  own  aoldiers  worse  clad  than  others,  and  ad- 
vised me,  near  a  month  ago,  to  postpone  the  execution  of  a  plan  I  was 
about  to  adopt,  in  consequence  of  a  resolve  of  Congress  for  seizing 
clothes,  under  strong  assurances  that  an  ample  supply  would  be  collected 
in  ten  days,  agreeably  to  a  decree  of  the  state ;  (not  one  article  of  which 
by  the  by  is  yet  come  to  hand,)  should  think  a  winter's  campaign,  and 
the  covering  of  their  states  frjm  the  invasion  of  an  enemy,  so  easy  and 
practicable  a  business.  I  can  assure  those  gentlemen,  that  it  is  a  much 
easier  and  less  distressing  thing  to  draw  remonstrances  in  a  comfortable 
Tooaiy  by  a  good  fire-side,  than  to  occupy  a  cold  bleak  hill,  and  sleep 
under  frost  and  snow,  without  clothes  or  blankets.  However,  although 
they  seem  to  have  little  feeling  for  the  naked  and  distressed  soldiers,  I 
feel  superabundantly  for  them,  and  from  my  soul  pity  those  miseries 
which  it  is  not  in  my  power  either  to  relieve  or  to  prevent." 

The  representations  made  in  this  letter  were  not  exaggerated.  The 
distresses  of  the  army,  however,  so  far  as  respected  clothing,  did  not 
arise  from. the  inattention  of  congress.  Measures  for  the  importation  of 
clothes  had  been  adopted  early  in  the  war,  but  had  not  produced  the  efl 
feet  expected  from  them.  Vigorous  but  inefiectual  means  had  also  been 
taken  to  obtain  supplies  from  the  interior.  The  unfortunate  non-impor- 
tation agreements  which  preceded  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  had 
reduced  the  quantity  of  goods  in  the  country  below  the  ordinary  amount, 
and  the  war  had  almost  annihilated  foreign  commerce*  The  progress 
^  of  manufactures  did  not  equal  the  consumption ;  and  such  was  the  real 
scardty,  that  exactions  from  individuals  produced  grecU  distress,  without 
relieving  the  wants  of  the  army.  A  warm  blanket  was  a  luxury  in 
which  not  many  participated,  either  in  the  camp  or  in  the  country. 

In  the  northern  states,  where  the  sea  coast  was  too  extensive,  and  the 

ports  too  numerous  to  be  completely  guarded,  and  where  the  people  were 

mora  iiidined  to  maritime  enterprise,  supplies  both  of  arms  and  clothes 

'  were  attainable  in  a  more  coneideiable  degree  than  in  those  ftrther 
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south;  but  the  large  sums  of  money  expended  in  Aat  pdl4f»<liei 
for  the  support  of  the  army,  had  lessened  the  value  of  thalpjtoDDy  there 
more  rapidly  than  elsewhere,  and  a  consequent  high  nonkidil  prioe  was 
demanded  for  imported  articles.  Congress  deemed  the  tenns  on  wluch 
some  large  contracts  had  been  made  by  the  clothier  general  in  Masatp 
chusetts,  so  exorbitant,  as  to  forbid  their  execution^  and  at  the  aaine  trnt^ 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  state  government,  requeirtmg  that  the  goods 
should  be  seized  for  the  use  of  the  army,  at  prices  to  be  fixed  by  the. 
legislature,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  22d  of  November* 

These  recommendations  from  congress,  so  far  as  they  exhorted  the 
states  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  soldiers,  were  strongly  supported  by  the 
general.  In  his  letters  to  the  several  governors,  he  refxresented  the  very 
existence  of  the  army,  and  the  continuance  of  the  contest,  as  dqpending 
on  their  exertions  in  this  respect. 

To  recruit  the  army  for  the  ensuing  campaign  became  again  an  ob* 
ject  of  vital  importance;  and  the  Commander-in-chief  again  pressed  its 
necessity  on  congress,  and  on  the  states.  To  obtain  a  respectable  number 
of  men  by  voluntary  enlistment  had,  obviously,  become  impossible.  •  Co- 
ercion could  be  employed  only  by  the  state  governments ;  and  it  required 
all  the  influence  of  (jcncral  Washington  to  induce  the  adoption  of  a 
measure  so  odious  in  itself,  but  so  indispensable  to  the  acquirement  of 
means  to  meet  the  crisis  of  the  war,  which,  in  his  judgment,  had  not 
yet  passed  away.  He  enclosed  to  each  state  a  return  of  its  troops  on 
continental  establishment,  thereby  exhibiting  to  each  its  own  deficiency. 
To  those  who  liad  not  resorted  to  coercive  means,  he  stated  the  success 
with  which  they  had  been  used  by  others;  and  he  urged  all,  by  every 
motive  which  could  operate  on  the  human  mind,  to  employ  those  means 
early  enough  to  enable  him  to*  anticipate  the  enemy  in  taking  the  field. 

To  the  causes  which  had  long  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  army, 
the  depreciation  of  paper  money  was  now  to  be  added.  It  had  become 
so  considerable  that  the  pay  of  an  officer  would  not  procure  even  those 
absolute  necessaries  which  might  protect  his  person  from  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  The  few  who  possessed  small  patrimonial  estates 
found  them  melting  away ;  and  others  were  unable  to  appear  as  gentle- 
men. Such  circumstances  could  not  fail  to  excite  disgust  with  the  ser- 
vice, and  a  disposition  to  leave  it.  Among  those  who  offered  their  com- 
missions to  the  Commander-in-chief,  were  many  who,  possessing  a  larger 
portion  of  military  pride,  and  therefore  feeling  with  peculiar  sensibility 
the  degradation  connected  with  poverty  and  rags,  afforded  the  fairest 
hopes  of  becoming  the  ornaments  of  the  army.  This  general  indifier- 
ence  about  holding  a  commissicm ;  this  general  opinion  that  an  obligatioQ 
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was  conftnod^  not  received  by  continuiiig  in  the  flervice,  coold  not  fail 
to  be  unihrairablc,  not  only  to  that  spirit  of  emulation  which  stimulates 
to  bolder  deeds  than  arc  required,  but  to  a  complete  execution  of  orders, 
ftnd  to  a  rigid  observance  of  duty. 

An  ofRcer  whose  pride  was  in  any  d^^ree  wounded,  whose  caprice 
was  not  indulged,  who  apprehended  censure  for  a  Jfkult  which  his  care- 
lessness about  remaining  in  the-iarmy  had  probably  seduced  him  to  com- 
mit, was  ready  to  throw  up  a  commission  which,  instead  of  being  valua- 
ble, was  a  burden  almost  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 

With  extreme  anxiety  the  Commander-in-chief  watched  the  progress 
of  a  temper  which,  though  just  commencing,  would  increase,  he  fecued, 
with  the  caqae  that  produced  it.  -  He  was,  therefore,  early  and  earnest  in 
pressing  the  consideration  of  this  important  subject  on  the  attention  of 
congress. 

The  weak  and  broken  condition  of  the  continental  regiments,  the 
strong  remonstrances  of  the  General,  the  numerous  complaints  received 
from  every  quarter,  determined  congress  to  depute  a  committee  to  reside 
in'camp  during  the  winter,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  state  of 
the  army,  and  reporting  such  reforms  as  the  publis  good  might  require. 

This  committee  repaired  to  head  quarters  in  the  month  of  January. 
The  Commander-in-chief  laid  before  them  a  general  statement, 
taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  condition  of  the  army, 
and  detailing  the  remedies  necessary  for  the  correction  of  existing  abuses, 
as  well  as  those  regulations  which  ho  deemed  essential  to  its  future 
prosperity. 

This  paper,  exhibiting  the  actual  state  of  the  army,  discloses  defects 
of  real  magnitude  in  the  existing  arrangements.  In  perusing  it,  the 
reader  is  struck  with  the  numorous  difficulties,  in  addition  to  those  re- 
sulting from  inferiority  of  numbers,  with  which  the  American  general 
was  under  the  necessity  of  contending.  The  memorial  is  too  long  to  be 
inserted,  but  there  are  |)arts  which  ought  not  to  be  entirely  overlooked. 
The  neglect  of  the  very  serious  representation  it  contained  respecting  a 
future  permanent  provision  for  the  officers,  threatened,  at  an  after  period, 
to  be  productive  of  such  pernicious  effects,  that  their  insertion  in  this 
place  will  not,  it  is  presumed,  be  unacceptable. 

He  recommended  as  the  basis  of  every  salutary  reform,  a  comforta- 
ble provision  for  the  officers,  which  should  render  their  commissions  va- 
luable ;  to  effect  which  the  future,  as  well  as  the  present,  ought  to  be 
contemplated. 

<<  A  long  and  continual  sacrifice  of  individual  interest  for  the  general 
good,  ought  not,''  he  said,  <<  to  be  expects  or  required.    The  nature  of 
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man  must  be  changed,  before  institutions  built  on  the  preemnptiTe  truth 
of  such  a  principle  can  succeed* 

**  This  position/*  he  added,  "  is  supported  by  the  conduct  of  the  oflken 
of  the  American  army,  as  well  as  by  that  of  ail  other  men.  Atthecoiv- 
mencement  of  the  dispute,  in  the  first  effusions  of  zeal,  when  it  was  be- 
lieved the  service  would  be  temporary,  they  entered  into  it  without  re- 
gard to  pecuniary  considerations.  But  finding  its  duration  much  longer 
than  had  been  at  first  expected,  and  that,  instead  of  deriving  advantage 
from  the  hardships  and  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed,  they  were, 
on  the  contrary,  losers  by  their  patriotism,  and  fell  flur  short  of  even  a 
competency  for  their  wants*  they  have  gradually  abated  in  their  ar- 
dour; and,  with  many,  an  entire  disinclination  to  the  senriq^  onder  pre- 
sent ciicumstanccs,  has  taken  place.  To  thiS|  in  ap  eawjpA.  degree, 
must  be  ascribed  the  frequent  resignations  daily  happening,  aai  the  more 
frequent  importunities  for  permission  to  resign,  itom  scxne  officers  of  the 
greatest  merit. 

"  To  this  also  may  be  ascribed  the  apathy,  inattflDtion,  and  ne^ect  of 
duty,  which  pervade  ^11  ranks ;  and  which  will  necessarily  continue  and 
increase,  while  an  oficer,  instead  of  gaining  any  thing,  is  impoverished 
by  his  commission,  and  conceives  he  is  conferring,  not  receiving  a  fhvour, 
in  holding  it.  There  can  be  no  sufficient  tie  on  men  possessing  such 
sentiments.  Nor  can  any  method  be  adopted  to  compel  those  to  a  punc- 
tual discharge  of  duty,  who  ore  indifferent  about  their  continuance  in  the 
service,  and  are  oflen  seeking  a  pretext  to  disengage  themselves  from  it. 
Punishment,  in  this  cose,  would  be  unavailing.  But  when  an  officer's 
conunission  is  made  valuable  to  him,  and  he  fears  to  lose  it,  you  may 
exact  obedience  from  him. 

''  It  is  not  indeed  consistent  with  reason  or  justice  that  one  set  of  men 
should  make  a  sacrifice  of  property,  domestic  case,  and  happiness ;  en- 
coimter  the  rigours  of  the  field,  the  perils  and  vicissitudes  of  war,  with- 
out some  adequate  compensation,  to  obtain  those  blessings  which  every 
citizen  will  enjoy  in  common  with  them.  It  must  also  be  a  comfortless 
reflection  to  any  man,  that,  af\er  he  may  have  contributed  to  secure  the 
rights  of  his  country,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  the  ruin  of  his  fortune, 
there  will  be  no  provision  made  to  prevent  himself  and  his  &mily,  from 
sinking  into  indigence  and  wretchedness." 

With  these  and  other  arguments.  General  Washington  recommended, 
in  addition  to  present  compensation,  a  half  pay  and  pensionary  establish- 
ment for  the  army. 

"  I  urge  my  sentiments,"  sold  he,  **  with  the  greater  freedom,  because 
I  can  not,  and  shall  not,  receive  the  smallest  benefit  from  the  estahUah- 
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ment ;  and  can  have  no  other  inducement  fbr  proposing  it,  than  a  full 
conviction  of  its  utility  and  propriety." 

The  wants  and  distresses  of  the  army,  when  'actually'  seen  by  the 
committee  of  congress,  made  a  much  deeper  impression  than  could  have 
been  received  from  any  statement  whatever.  They  endeavoured  to 
communicate  to  congress  the  sentiments  felt  by  themselves,  and  to  cor- 
rect the  errors  which  had  been  committed.  But  a  numerous  body,  if  it 
deliberate  at  all,  proceeds  slowly  in  the  conduct  of  executive  business ; 
and  will  seldom  afford  a  prompt  corfective  to  existing  mischiefs,  especial- 
ly to  those  growing  out  of  its  own  measures. 

Much  of  the  sufierings  of  the  army  was  attributed  to  mismanagement 
in  the  quartermaster's  department,  which,  notwithstanding  the  repeat- 
ed lemonstrances  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  had  long*  remained  with- 
out a  head.  This  subject  was  taken  up  early  by  the  committee,  and  pro- 
per representations  made  r^pecting  it.  But  congress  still  remained 
under  the  influence  of  those  opinions  which  had  already  produced  such 
mischievous  ejects,  and  were  still  disposed  to  retain  the  subordinate  offi- 
cers of  the  department  in  a  state  of  immediate  dependence  on  their  own 
bodjT.  In  this  temper,  they  proposed  a  plan  which,  not  being  approved 
in  camp,  was  never  carried  into  execution. 

While  congress  was  deliberating  on  the  reforms  proposed,  the  distress- 
es of  the  army  approached  their  acme,  and  its  dissolution  was  threaten- 
ed. Early  in  February,  the  commissaries  gave  notice  that  tiie  country, 
to  a  great  distance,  was  actually  exhaust^ ;  and  that  it  would  be  im- 
practicable to  obtain  supplies  for  the  army  longer  than  to  the  end  of  that 
month.  ALready  the  threatened  scarcity  began  to  be  felt,  and  the  ra- 
tions issued  were  ofWn  bad  in  quality,  and  insufficient  in  quantity.  Grene- 
ral  Washington  found  it  necessary  again  to  interpose  his  personal  exer- 
tions to  procure  provisions  from  a  distance. 

In  the  apprehension  that  the  resources  of  the  commissary  department 
would  fail  before  the  distant  supplias  he  had  taken  measures  to  obtain 
could  reach  him,  and  that  the  enemy  designed  to  make  another  incur- 
sion into  the  country  around  Philadelphia,  jfbr  the  purpose  of  gleaning 
what  yet  remained  in  possession  of  the  inhabitants,  he  detached  Greneral 
Wayne,  with  orders  to  seize  every  article  proper  for  the  use  of  an  army 
within  fifteen  miles  of  the  Delaware,  and  to  destroy  the  forage  on  the 
islands  between  Philadelphia  and  Chester. 

To  defeat  the  object  of  this  foraging  party,  the  inhabitants  concealed 
their  provisions  and  teams,  and  gave  to  the  country  every  appearance 
of  having  been  entirely  pillaged.    Before  any  sufficient  aid  could  be  ob- 
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tained  by  these  meaiw,  the  bread,  as  well  as  fhe  meat|  was  ezhaiisledt 
and  famine  prevailed  in  camp. 

In  an  emergency  so  pressing,  the  Conunander-in-chief  uAd  every  ef- 
fort to  feed  his  hungry  army.  Parties  were  sent  out  to  glean  the  coun- 
try ;  officers  of  influence  were  deputed  to  Jersey,  Dekiware  and  Maxy- 
land ;  and  circular  letters  were  addressed  to  the  governors  of  states  by 
the  committee  of  congress  in  camp  and  by  tho  Commander-in-chief,  de- 
scribing tlio  wants  of  the  army,  and  urging  the  greatest  exertions  for  its 
inuncdiatc  relief* 

Fortunately  for  America,  there  were  features  in  the  character  of 
Washington  which,  Notwithstanding  the  discordant  materials  of  which 
his  army  was  composed,  attached  his  officers  and  soldiers  so  strongly  to 
his  person,  that  no  distress  could  weaken  their  af&ction,  nor  impair  the 
respect  and  veneration  in  which  they  held  him. .  To  this  sentiment  is  to 
be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  preservation  of  a  respectable  mili- 
tary force,  under  circumstances  but  too  well  calculated  for  its  disso- 
lution. 

Through  this  severe  experiment  cm  their  fortitude,  the  native  Amerip 
cans  persevered  steadily  in  the  performance  of  their  duty;  but  the  con- 
duct of  tho  10uroi)ean.s,  wlio  constituted  a  large  part  of  the  army,  was, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  less  laudable ;  and  at  no  period  of  the  war  was 
desertion  so  frequent  as  during  this  wiifter.  Aided  by  the  disaffected, 
deserters  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  parties  who  watched  the  roads,  and 
great  numbers  escaped  into  Philadelphia  with  their  arras. 

In  a  few  days,  the  army  was  rescued  from  the  famine  with  which  it 
had  been  threatened,  and  considerable  supplies  of  provisions  were  laid 
up  in  camp.  It  was  perceived  that  the  difficulties  which  had  produced 
such  melancholy  eflects,  were  created  more  by  the  want  of  due  exertion 
in  the  commissary  department,  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  people  to  save 
their  stock  for  a  l)Cttor  market,  than  by  any  real  deficiency  of  food  in 
the  country. 

This  severe  demonstration  seems  to  have  convinced  congress  that 
their  favourite  system  was  radically  vicious,  and  tho  subject  was  taken 
up  with  the  serious  intention  of  remodeling  the  commissary  department 
on  principles  recommended  by  experience.  But  such  were  the  delays 
inherent  in  the  organization  of  that  body,  that  the  new  system  i^-as  not 
adopted  until  late  in  April. 

At  no  period  of  the  war  had  the  situation  of  the  American  army  been 
more  perilous  than  at  Valley  Forge.  Even  when  the  troops  were  not 
entirely  destitute  of  food,  their  stock  of  provisions  was  so  scanty  that  a 
quantity  sufficient  for  one  week  was  seldom  in  store.    Consequently, 
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had  General  Howe  moyed  out  in  force,  the  American  maf  could  not 
have  remained  in  camp ;  and  their  want  of  clothes  disabled  them  from 
keeping  the  field  ia  the  winter.  The  returns  of  the  first  of  .February 
exhibit  the  astonishing  number  of  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  men  in  camp,  imfit  for  duty  for  want  of  clothes.  Scarcely 
one  man  of  these  had  a  pair  of  riioe^.  Even  among  those  returned 
capable  of  doing  duty,  ihaay  were  so  badly  clad,  that  exposure  to  the 
cold  of  the  season  must  have  destroyed  them.  Although  the  total  of  the 
army  CKceeded  seventeen  tlynisand'men,  the  present  efl^tive  rank  and 
file  amounted  to  only  five  thousand  and  twelve. 

While  the  su^rings  of  the  soldiers  filled  the  hospitals,  a  dreadful 
mortality  continued  to  prevail  in  those  miserable  receptacles  of  the  sick. 
A  violent  putrid  fever  swept  off  much  greater  numbers  than  all  the  dis- 
eases of  the  camp. 

If  then  during  the  deep  snow  which  covered  the  earth  for  a  great 
part  of  the  wixUer,  the  British  general  had  taken  the  field,  his  own  army 
would  indeed  have  su^red  greatly,  but  the  American  loss  is  not  to  be 
^palculated.     ^ 

Happily,  the  real  condition  of  Washington  was  not  well  understood 
by  Sir  William  Ho>ve ;  and  the  Aaracteristic  attention  of  that  officer  to 
the  lives  and  comfort  of  his  troops,  saved  the  American  army.  Fortu- 
nately; he  coafined  his  operations  to  those  small  excursions  that  were 
calculated  to  enlarge  the  comforts  of  his  own  soldiers,  who,  notwith- 
stan(]Jng  the  favourab]^  dispositions  of  the  neighbouring  country,  were 
much  distressed  for  fuel,  and  oflen  in  great  want  of  forage  and  fresh 
provisions.  T^  vigilance  of  the  parties  on  the  lines,  especially  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  intercepted  a  large  portion  of  the  supplies 
intended  for  the  Philadelphia  market ;  and  corporal  punishment  was  fre- 
quently inflicted  on  those  who  were  detected  in  attempting  this  infrac- 
tion of  the  laws*  As  Captain  Lee  was  particularly  active,  a  plan  was 
formed,  late  in  January,  to  surprise  and  capture  him  in  his  quarters. 
An  extensive  circuit  was  made  by  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  who  seized 
four  of  his  patrolcs  without  communicating  an  alarm.  About  break  of 
day  the  British  horse  appeared;  upon  which  Captain  Lee  placed  his 
troopers  that  were  in  the  house,  at  the  doors  and  windows,  who  behaved 
so  gallantly  as  to  repulse  the  assailants  without  losing  a  horse  or  man. 
Only  Lieutenant  Lindsay  and  one  private  were  wounded.  The  whole 
number  in  the  house  did  not  exceed  ten.^  That  of  the  assailants  was 
said  to  amount  to  two  hundred.  They  lost  a  sergeant  and  three  men 
with  several  horses,  killed ;  and  an  officer  and  three  men  wounded. 

*  Major  Jameson  was  acddentally  preaent,  and  engaged  in  thia  akirmiab. 
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The  result  of  this  skirmish  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  Coimnander-iii- 
chief,  who  had  formed  a  high  opinion  of  Lets's  talents  as  a  partisan.  He 
mentioned  the  affair  in  his  orders  with  strong  marks  of  approbation ; 
and,  in  a  private  letter  to  the  captain,  testified  the  satisfaction  he  felt. 
For  his  merit  through  the  preceding  campaign,  congress  promoted  him 
to  the  rank  of  major,  and  gave  him  an  independent  partisan  corps  to 
consist  of  three  troops  of  horse. 

While  the  deficiency  of  the  public  resources,  arising  flom  the  alarm- 
ing depreciation  of  the  bills  of  credit,  manifested  itSslf  in  all  the  mili- 
tary departments,  a  plan  was  matured  in  congress,  and  in  the  board  of 
war,  without  consulting  the  Commander-in-chief,  for  a  second  irruption 
into  Canada.  It  was  proposed  to  place  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  at  the 
head  of  this  expedition,  and  to  employ  Generals  Conway  and  Starke,  as 
the  second  and  third  in  command* 

This  young  nobleman,  possessing  an  excellent  heart,  and  all  the  mili- 
tary enUiusiasm  of  his  country,  had  left  France  early  in  1777,  in  oppo- 
rition  to  the  will  of  his  sovereign,  to  engage  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  His  high  rank,  and  supposed  influence  at  the  ooort  of  Ver- 
sailles, secured  him  the  unlimited  respect  of  his  countrymen  in  Ame- 
rica; and,  added  to  his  frankness  of  manners  and  zeal  in  (heir  cause, 
recommended  him  strongly  to  congress.  While  the  claims  of  others  of 
the  same  country  to  rank  were  too  cxhorbitant  to  be  gratified,  he  de- 
manded no  station  in  the  army ;  would  consent  to  receive  no  compensa^ 
tion,  and  offered  to  serve  as  a  volunteer.  He  had  stipulated  with  Mr* 
Deane  for  the  rank  of  major  general  without  emolument ;  and,  on  his 
arrival  in  America,  that  rank  was  conferred  on  him,  but  without  any 
immediate  command.  In  that  capacity,  he  sought  for  danger,  and  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine.  He  attached  himself  with  the 
ardour  of  youth  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  who  smoothed  the  way  to 
his  receiving  a  command  in  the  army  equal  to  his  rank. 

The  first  intimation  to  General  Washington  that  the  expedition  was 
contemplated,  was  given  in  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  board  of 
war  of  the  24th  of  January,  inclosing  one  of  the  same  date  to  the  Mar- 
qms,  requiring  the  attendance  of  that  nobleman  on  congress  to  rcccivo 
his  instructions.  The  Commander-in-chief  was  requested  to  furnish 
Colonel  Hazen's  regiment,  chiefly  composed  of  Canadians,  for  the  expe- 
dition; and  in  the  same  letter,  his  advice  and  opinion  were  asked  respect- 
ing it    The  northern  states  were  to  furnish  the  necessary  troops. 

Without  noticing  the  manner  in  which  this  business  had  been  con- 
ducted, and  the  marked  want  of  confidence  it  betrayed,  General  Wash- 
ington ordered  Hazen's  regiment  to  march  towards  Albany;  and  the 
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Marquis  proceeded^  immediately  to  the  seat  of  congress.  At  his  request, 
he  was  to  be  considered  as  an  officer  detached  from  the  army  of  Wash- 
ington, to  remain  under  his.  orders,  and  Major  General  the  Baron  de 
Ealb  was  added  to  the  expedition;  aflcr  which  the  Marquis  repaired  in 
person  to  Albany  to  take  charge  of  the  troops  who  were  to  assemble  at 
that  place  in  order  to  cross  the  lakes  on  the  ice,  and  attack  Montreal. 

On  arriving  at  Albany,  he  found  no  pieparations  made  ibr  the  expe- 
dition.   Nothing  which  had  been  promised  being  in  readiness,  he  aban-, 
denied  the  enterprise  as  impracticaA)Ie«    Some  time  afterward,  congress 
also  determined  to  relinquish  it;  and  General  Washington  was  autho- 
riaed  to  recall  both  the.Marqms  de  £a&yette,  and  the  Baron  de  Kalb. 

While  the  anftiy  lay  at  "Valley  Forge,  the  Baron  Steuben  arrived  in 
camp.  This  gentleman  was  a  Prussian  officer,  who  came  to  the  United 
States  with  ampb  recommendations.  He  was  said  to  have  served  many 
years  in  the  armies  of  the  great  Frederick ;  to  have  been  one  of  the 
aids  deccunp  of  that  consummate  commander;  and  to  have  held  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  general.  He  was,  unquestionably,  versed  in  the  sys- 
tem of  field  exercise  which  the  king  of  Prussia  had  introduced,  and 
was  well  qualified  to  teach  it  to  raw  troops.  He  claimed  no  rank,  and 
ofiered  to  ^render  his  services  as  a  yolunteer.  Afler  holding  a  confer- 
ence with  congress,  he  proceeded  to  Valley  Forge. 

-^Although  the  office  of  inspector  general  had  been  bestowed  on  Con- 
way, he  had  never  entered  on  its  duties;  and  his  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  major  general  had  given  much  umbrage  to  the  brigadiers,  who  had 
been  his  seniors*  That  circumstance,  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
being  in  a  faction  hostile  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  rendered  his  situa- 
tion in  the  army  so  uncomfortable,  that  he  withdrew  to  York,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, which  was  then  the  seat  of  congress.  When  the  expedition  to 
Canada  was  abandoned,  he  was  not  directed,  with  Lafayette  and  De 
Kalb,  to  rejoin  the  army.  Entertaining  no  hope  of  being  permitted  to 
exercise  (tie  fbnctions  of  his  new  office,  he  resigned  his  commission  about 
the  last  of  April,  and,  some  time  aflerwards,  returned  to  France.*    On 

*  General  Conway,  after  his  resignation,  frequently  indulged  in  expressions  of  ex- 
treme hcMdlity  to  the  Commander-in-chief.  These  indiscretions  were  offensive  to  the 
genUemeu  of  the  army.  In  consequence  of  them,  he  was  engaged  in  an  altercation 
with  General  Cadwallader,  which  produced  a  duel,  in  which  Conway  received  a  wound, 
•apposed  for  some  time  to  be  mortal.  While  his  recovery  was  despaired  of,  he  ad- 
draseed  the  following  letter  to  General  Washington. 

Philadelphia,  July  23d,  1778. 
Sir, — ^I  find  myself  just  able  to  hold  the  pen  during  a  few  minutes,  and  take  this 
oppoftunity  of  ezpresnng  my  sincere  grief  for  having  done,  written,  or  said  any  thing 
dingraeiUd  to  yoor  ezcelleney.    My  career  win  toon  be  over,  therefore,  justice  and 
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iHt  T^sign&ticin,  the  Baron  Sttuhen,  who  htui,  ns  n.  vptunleer,  perfonned 
ttiR  dutiea  of  inspector  gOifTuI,  mucli  to  the  s&liaCicIJtin  oflh^  Comnmui- 
er-io<hier,  and  of  the  arnij',  was,  on  the.rewrtnrnfDJation  of  Geoei^ 
Wa^bLnglon,  appointed  lo  ihnt  office  wBh'^iwi  riuik  of  mnjor  general, 
without  exciting  ihoKlighlMttnurmur..  ,  * 

This  g^ntkman  wns  of  real  scr>'icfi  lo-tlus  AmoriiAi  troops.  Ifc 
established  one  imifortn  EyaWm  of  fctd txereisa i  aii<!,'by  hia  s]iiiL,aDd 
•  persevering  industry,  c(R)Mci\  important  iny)rovejneata  through  oil  ronkii  . 
of  the  arjny  doring^ta  conlinuanae  dt  Valley  Forge. ' 

Wbile  it  vas  eiicain])ed  af  that  x^ic^,  several  maUoi^  of  gr^at  interest 
engaged  the  attenlfon  tlfcongress. ,  AmQip  fhem,  wag  the 
stipulation  in  Ilie  conventiDU  of  Sarati^a  Wr'ihe  reforn  of  the 
Brittsh  army  lo  England.  B9stpa.w«5  nonW  as  tlib  plu^e  oi'embarlta- 
tibq.  At  the  time  of.  the  cDpiluIation,  tha  difficulty  of  making  iliitt  port 
eorijr  in  llio  winter  was  unknoMoi  \o  Gcaers.1  BUigoyuQ.  Oonaequcnlly, 
■nNDnic  lijnc  must  elapse  before  a  suIKcienl  niimher  of  vcaw.'b  fbr  the 
tnosportiilion  of  his  army  could  be  roU(H:lrd,  its  enitxtrkation  miutu  bo 
delayed  until  Ihi'  Lii.sniin;  t,|jniig. 

On^-eceiving  this  unwelcome  iutelligeBM,  he  ^pHed  to  QeseralJiPub- 
ington  Ui  change  the  poK  of  embaikatiMi)  and  to  nilmitiite  Newooit,  in  - 
Rhode  laland,  of  some  plac«  on  the  Sounds  fbr  Bogoti.  If  my  caO' 
iidentkau  not  Ibresecn  Bbouldm^  this  proposal  otjeiiticMiehle^  nettHi 
■oliBiled  this  indulgence  ibr  himself  and  .his  suJt^  i  ThisiR)|aeBt  i^_ 
OOnnRmicated  to  congreat,  in  terms  fitToiirable  to  that  P&rt  of  the  ap^G- 
fa^aa  which  respected  General  BurgDyne*ttntMiiB  auiuf;  W  the  objec- 
tioni  to  any  change  in  the  ccmv^ition  which'  m^ht  expedite,  thf  trane- 
portatian  <^  the  army,  wei«  too  w^hty  to  b^  disregasled ;  and  the 
gsneral  pressed  them  eameatly  on  congren.  This  precaution  was  tin- 
necessary.  The  &cility  with  which  the  conv^itiraa  might  be  violated  by 
the  Britibh,  and  the  captured  army  be  mAsd  to  that  under  General  Ifovei 
seems  to  have  auggested  itself  to  t)i9  Ampricah  go>veinme&t,'  M  oooo  as 
the  first  rejoicings  were  over ;  and  such  was  its  then  existing  temper, 
that  the  faith  and  honotir  of  Briti^  officers  were  believed  to  be  no  secu- 
rilies  against  their  appearing  agyin  in  the  field.  Under  this  impreasioD, 
a  r«edution  had  passed  early  in  November,  directing  General  Heath  to 

tnilli  prcmpt  dm  to  ihdxn  m;  bil  tsntimants.    Tan  sr^  In  nj  ujm,  tha  pint  asd 
gowl  nun.    Maj  jnm  long  et^o;  tbe  low,  winitiwi,  sod  Mtasm  gf  dwM  tfMMv 
whoe  libtttiM  7011  hsTe  uanted  b;  joiii  fhtaes. 
I  un  with  tha  graalait  raapact,  sr, 

Ton  axedlBncT^  nwal  AtSmtt  k^dh  mAbbI, 

Pm.O<mwMT. 
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transmit  to  the  board  of  war  a  deecriptiyelist  of  all  persona  connirebeud- 
ed  in  the  ccmvention,  "  in  order  that,  if  any  officer,  soldier,  or  other  per- 
son of  the  said  army  should  hereafter  be  found  in  arms  against  these 
states  in  NorA  Ameiloa,  during  the  present  contest,  ho  might  be  con- 
victed of  the  ofience,  and  suffer  the  pupishmcnt  in  such  case  inflicted  by 
die  law  of  nations." 

No  other  notice  was  taken  of  the  application  made  by  General  Bur- 
goyne  to  congress  through  the  Commander-in-chief,  than  to  pass  a  reso- 
lution ^  that  General  Washington  be  directed  to  inform  (xcneral  Burgoyne 
that  congress  will  not  receive,  nor  consider,  any  proposition  for  indul- 
gence, nor  for  altering  the  terms  of  the  convention  of  Saratoga,  unless 
immediately  directed  to  their  own  body." 

Contrary  to  expectation,  a  fleet  of  transports  for  the  reception  of  the 
troops  reached  Rhode  Island,  on  its  way  to  Boston,  in  die  month  of  De- 
cember. But,  before  its  arrival,  the  preconceived  suspicions  of  cqngiess 
had  ripened  into  conviction  several  circumstances  combined  to  jpj^iee 
this  result.  General  Burgoyne,  dissatisfied  with  the  accommudAiuiis 
prepared  for  his  officers  in  Boston,  had,  afler  a  fruitless  correspondence 
with  General  Heath,  addressed  a  letter  to  General  Gates,  in  which  he 
complained  of  the  inconvenient  quarters  assigned  his  officers,  as  a  breach 
of  the  articles  of  the  convention.  This  complaint  was  considered  by 
congress  as  being  made  for  the  purpose  of  letting  in  the  principle,  that 
the  breach  of  one  article  of  a  treaty  discharges  the  injured  party  from  its 
obligations. 

This  suspicion  was  strengthened  by  the  indiscreet  hesitation  of  General 
Burgoyne  to  permit  the  resolution  requiring  a  descriptive  list  of  his  troops 
to  be  executed.  His  subsequent  relinquishment  of  the  objection  did  not 
remove  the  impression  it  had  made. 

It  was  also  alleged,  that  the  number  of  transports  was  not  sufficient  to 
convey  the  troops  to  Europe ;  nor  was  it  believed  possible  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe  could  have  laid  in,  so  expeditiously,  a  sufficient  stock  of  pro< 
visions  for  the  voyage. 

These  objections  to  the  embarkation  of  Burgoyne's  troops  were 
strengthened  by  some  trivial  infractions  of  the  convention,  which,  it  was 
contended,  gave  congress  a  strict  right  to  detain  them.  It  was  stipulated 
that "  the  arms"  should  be  delivered  up ;  and  it  appeared  that  several 
cartouch  boxes  and  other  military  accoutrements,  supposed  to  be  com- 
prehended in  the  technical  term  arms,  had  been  detained.  This  was 
deemed  an  infraction  of  the  letter  of  the  compact,  which,  on  rigid  princi- 
ple, justified  the  measures  aflerwards  adopted  by  congress. 

The  whole  subject  was  referred  to  a  oonunittee  who  reported  all  the  cir- 
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kii  resignatimi,  the  Baron  Steuben,  who  had»  os  a  iipIiintee^perfonii& 
die  duties  of  inspector  general,  much  to  the  satia&ction  of  tli|  Conuauid- 
er-in<hief,  and  of  the  army,  was,  on  the.reoommcndatian  of  QeaeM 
Waihuigton,  ajipointed  to  that  office  wkk  ^Ke  rank  of  major  general, 
without  eiciting  the  slightest  murmur.  ^ 

Tliia  gentteman  was  of  real  service  to  the  Amerio^  tfoapB*  He 
established  one  uniform  system  of  field <:xerciBe ;  andt'by  hia  akil^and 
•  persevering  inditftry ,  cflh^cd  important  in^profvcments  through  all  ranks 
of  the  army  during  its  continuanoe  at  Valley  Forge.* 

While  it  was  cncam})cd  at  that  place,  several  matten  of  grSat  interest 
engaged  ihe  attention  of  ooogress.  ^  Amxim  them,  was  the 
stipulation  in  the  convention  of  Saratoga  Tor  the  letum  of  the 
British  army  to  England.  Boston  was  named  as  the  place  of  embarka- 
tibn.  At  the  time  of  the  capitulation,  the  difficulty  of  making  that  port 
eoriy  in  the  winter  was  unknown  to  General  Bin;goyno.  Oonseqnently, 
tiroepici  time  must  elapse  before  a  sufficient  number  of  veasck  ,t^  the 
tmiiportation  of  his  army  could  be  collected,  its  emfasarkatioa  im^ht  he 
ddayed  until  the  ensuing  spring.  *   '  ' 

On  receiving  this  unwolcome  intelligence,  he  applied  to  General  Wash- 
ington to  chan«;(>  tlio  pc^rt  of  embarkation,  and  to  substitute  Newport,  in 
Rhode  Island,  or  sonio  place  on  the  Sound,  for  Boston.  If  any  con- 
siderations not  foroscK'n  should  make  this  proposal  objectionable,  he  then 
solicited  this  indulgence  for  himself  and  his  suite'.  This  request  was 
communicated  to  congress,  in  terms  favourable  to  that  part  of  the  appli- 
cation which  respected  General  Burgoyne  and  his  suite;  but  the  objec- 
tions to  any  change  in  the  convention  which'  might  expedite  the  trans- 
portation of  tlie  army,  were  too  weighty  to  be  disregarded ;  and  the 
general  pressed  them  earnestly  on  congress.  This  precaution  was  un- 
necessary. The  facility  with  which  the  convention  might  be  \nolated  by 
the  British,  and  the  captim^d  army  be  united  to  that  under  Grcncral  Howe, 
seems  to  have  suggc'strd  itself  to  tlie  American  government,  as  soon  as 
the  first  rejoicinirs  \v«^re  over ;  and  such  was  its  then  existing  temper, 
that  the  faith  and  honour  of  British  officers  were  believed  to  be  no  secu- 
rities against  their  appearing  again  in  the  field.  Under  this  impression, 
a  resolution  had  passed  early  in  November,  directing  General  Heath  to 

truth  prompt  me  to  declare  my  bst  sentiments.    You  are,  in  my  eyca,  the  great  and 
good  man.    May  you  lon^  enjoy  the  love,  veneration,  and  oatocm  of  these  ttato^ 
whoie  liberticH  you  have  aeisiortiHl  by  your  virtues. 
I  am  with  the  greatest  nwpect,  sir, 

Your  excellency's  uu»t  obedient  humble  servant, 

Phs.  CoNWAr. 
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tranBmit  to  the  board  of  war  a  descriptive  list  of  all  persons  comprehend- 
ed in  the  convention,  "  in  order  that,  if  any  officer,  soldier,  or  other  per- 
son of  the  said  army  should  heicafler  be  found  in  arms  against  these 
states  in  North  America,  during  the  present  contest,  he  might  be  con- 
victed of  the  ofiencc,  and  suffer  the  pufiishmcnt  in  such  case  inflicted  by 
the  law  of  nations." 

No  other  notice  was  taken  of  the  application  made  by  General  Bur- 
goyne  to  congress  through  the  Commander-in-chief,  than  to  pass  a  reso- 
lution "  that  General  Washington  be  directed  to  inform  General  Burgoyne 
that  congress  will  not  receive,  nor  ponsidcr,  any  proposition  for  indul- 
gence, nor  for  altering  the  terms  of  the  convention  of  Saratoga,  unless 
immediately  directed  to  their  own  body." 

Contrary  to  expectation,  a  fleet  of  transports  for  the  reception  of  the 
troops  reached  Rhode  Island,  on  its  way  to  Boston,  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember. But,  before  its  arrival,  the  preconceived  suspicions  of  oqogtess 
had  ripened  into  conviction  several  circumstances  combined  to  |w!J|Ube 
this  result.  Greneral  Burgoyne,  dissatisfied  with  the  accomroodAfttis 
prepared  for  his  officers  in  Boston,  had,  afler  a  fruitless  correspondence 
with  General  Heath,  addressed  a  letter  to  General  Gates,  in  which  he 
complained  of  the  inconvenient  quarters  assigned  his  officers,  as  a  breach 
of  the  articles  of  the  convention.  This  complaint  was  considered  by 
congress  as  being  made  for  the  purpose  of  letting  in  the  principle,  that 
the  breach  of  one  article  of  a  treaty  discharges  the  injured  party  from  its 
obligiations. 

This  suspicion  was  strengthened  by  the  indiscreet  hesitation  of  General 
Burgoyne  to  permit  the  resolution  requiring  a  descriptive  list  of  his  troops 
to  be  executed.  His  subsequent  relinquishment  of  the  objection  did  not 
remove  the  impression  it  had  made. 

It  was  also  alleged,  that  the  number  of  transports  was  not  sufficient  to 
convey  the  troops  to  Europe ;  nor  was  it  believed  possible  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe  could  have  laid  in,  so  expeditiously,  a  sufficient  stock  of  pio< 
visions  for  the  voyage. 

These  objections  to  the  embarkation  of  Burgoyne's  troops  were 
strengthened  by  some  trivial  infractions  of  the  convention,  which,  it  was 
contended,  gave  congress  a  strict  right  to  detain  them.  It  was  stipulated 
that  "  the  arms"  should  be  delivered  up ;  and  it  appeared  that  several 
cartouch  boxes  and  other  military  accoutrements,  supposed  to  be  com- 
prehended in  the  technical  term  arms,  had  been  detained.  This  was 
deemed  an  infraction  of  the  letter  of  the  compact,  which,  on  rigid  princi- 
ple, justified  the  measures  afterwards  adopted  by  congress. 

Hie  whde  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee  who  reported  all  the  cir- 
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cumstanoes  of  the  case,  whereupon  congress  came  to  several  lesokitioiiSy 

1778.    enumerating  the  facts  already  mentioned,  the  last  of  which 

Jan.  a  yif^  JQ  these  words :  <*  Resolved,  therefore,  that  the  embarkap 
tioQ  of  Lieutenant  General  Burgoyne,  and  the  troops  under  his  command, 
be  suspended,  until  a  distinct  and  explicit  latificaticxi  of  the  conventioD 
of  Saratoga  shall  be  properly  notified  by  the  court  of  Great  Britain  fo 
congress." 

These  resolutions,  together  with  the  report  on  which  they  were  found- 
ed, were  transmitted  to  the  several  states,  and  to  General  Washington* 
Two  copies  of  them  were  sent  to  Grcneral  Heath,  with  directions  to  de- 
liver one  of  them  to  General  Burgoyne,  and  with  farther  directionsi "  to 
order  the  vessels  which  may  have  arrived,  or  which  shall  arrive,  for  the 
transportation  of  the  army  under  Lieutenant  General  Burgoyne,  to  qoit, 
without  delay,  the  port  of  Boston." 

On  receiving  these  resolutions,  General  Burgoyne  addressed  a  Jetter 
to  oimgress,  containing  papers,  on  which  he  founded  a  defence  of  his 
conduct,  and  insisted  on  the  embarkation  of  his  army,  as  stipulated  in 
the  convention ;  but  the  committee,  to  whom  these  papers  were  referred, 
reported  their  opinion,  aflcr  the  most  attentive  consideration  of  them,  to 
be,  "  that  nothing  therein  contained  was  sufficient  to  induce  congress  to 
recede  from  their  resolves  of  the  8th  of  January  last,  respecting  the  con- 
vention of  Saratoga.  This  application  was  accompanied  by  another  let- 
ter from  Grenerai  Burgoyne,  to  be  delivered  if  the  army  should  still  be 
detained,  in  which,  in  consideration  of  the  state  of  his  health,  he  soli- 
cited permission  to  return  to  England.    This  request  was  readily  granted. 

The  impression  made  on  the  British  nation  by  the  capitulation  of  Bur- 
goyne, notwithstanding  the  persevering  temper  of  the  king,  at  length 
made  its  way  into  the  cabinet,  and  produced  resolutions  in  favour  of 
pacific  measures. 

Afler  the  rejection  of  repeated  motions  made  by  the  opposition  mem- 
bers tending  to  the  abandonment  of  the  American  war,  Lord  North  gave 
notice,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  had  digested  a  plan  of  recon- 
ciliation which  he  designed  shortly  to  lay  before  the  house. 

In  conformity  with  this  notice,  he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in,  "  first, 
A  bill  for  removing  all  doubts  and  apprehensions  concerning  taxation  by 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  in  any  of  the  colonies  and  plantations 
of  North  America. 

"  Second.  A  bill  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  appoint  commissioners  with 
sufficient  powers  to  treat,  consult,  and  agree  upon  the  means  of  quieting 
the  disorders  now  subsisting  in  certain  of  the  colonies  of  North  America." 

The  first  contained  a  declaration  that  Parliament  will  impose  no  tax 
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or  duty  whatever  payable  within  any  of  the  colonies  of  North  America, 
except  only  such  duties  as  it  may  be  expedient  to  impose  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce,  the  net  produce  of  which  should  always  be  paid  and  ap- 
plied to  and  for  the  use  of  the  colonies  in  which  the  same  shall  be  re- 
spectively levied,  in  like  manner  as  other  duties  collected  under  the  au- 
thority of  their  respective  l^islatures  are  ordinarily  paid  and  applied. 

The  second  authorized  the  appointment  of  commissioners  by  the  crown, 
with  power  to  treat  cither  with  the  existing  governments,  or  with  indi- 
viduals, in  America;  provided  that  no  stipulations  which  might  be  enter- 
ed into  should  have  any  efiect  until  approved  in  Parliament,  other  than 
is  aflerward  mentioned. 

It  is  then  enacted,  that  the  commissioners  may  have  power  '^  to  pro- 
claim a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  any  of  the  colonies,  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  non-intercourse  law ;  and  farther,  to  suspend,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  act,  so  much  of  all  or  any  of  the  acts  of  Parliament 
which  have  passed  since  the  10th  day  of  February,  1763,  as  reiate  to 
the  colonies. 

"  To  grant  pardon  to  any  number  or  description  of  persons,  and  to 
appoint  a  governor  in  any  colony  in  which  his  majesty  had  heretofore 
exercised  the  power  of  making  such  appointments." 

These  bills  passed  both  houses  of  Parliament  with  inconsiderable  op- 
position. 

Intelligence  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  France  having 
been  received  by  the  minister  about  the  time  of  their  being  introduced, 
copies  of  them,  before  they  had  gone  through  the  requisite  forms,  were  har- 
ried to  America,  to  be  laid  before  congress  and  the  public,  in  the  hope 
and  expectation  that  they  might  counteract  the  efiects  which  it  was  fear- 
ed the  treaty  with  France  would  produce. 

Greneral  Washington  received  early  information  of  their  arrival,  and 
entertained  serious  fears  of  their  opextition.  He  was  apprehensive  that 
the  publication  of  a  proposition  for  the  restoration  of  peace  on  the  terms 
originally  required  by  America,  would  greatly  increase  the  numbers  of 
fbe  disaf^ted ;  and  immediately  forwarded  the  bills  to  congress  in  a 
letter  suggesting  the  policy  of  preventing  their  pernicious  influence  on 
the  public  mind  by  all  possible  means,  and  especially  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  press. 

This  letter  was  referred  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Morris, 
Drajrton,  and  Dana,  by  whom  a  report  was  made,  investigating  the  bills 
with  great  acuteness  as  well  as  asperity.  This  report,  and  the  resolu- 
tions upon  it,  were  ordered  to  be  published.  Other  resolutions  were 
passed  the  succeeding  day,  recommending  it  to  the  states  to  pardon  on- 
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der  such  limitations  as  they  might  think  proper  to  make,  such  of  their 
misguided  fellow-citizens  as  had  levied  war  against  the  United  States. 

This  resolution  was  accompanied  by  an  order  directing  it  to  be  print- 
ed in  English  and  in  German,  and  requesting  General  Washington  to 
take  such  measures  as  he  should  deem  niost  e&ctual  for  circulating  the 
copies  among  the  American  recruits  in  tb^enemy's  army.* 

During  these  transactions,  the  frigate  Xa  Sendple  arrived  with,  the 
important  intelligence  that  treaties  of  alliance  and  of  commerce,  had 
been  formed  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  France.  The 
treaties  themselves  were  brought  by  Mr.  Simeon  Deane,  the  brother  of 
the  American  Minister  in  Paris. 

This  event  had  long  been  anxiously  expected,  and  the  delay  attending 
it  had  been  such  as  to  excite  serious 'apprehension  that  it  would  sever 
take  place. 

France  was  still  extremely  sore  under  the  wounds  inflicted  during  the 
war  which  terminated  in  1763.  It  was  impossible  to  reflect  on  a  treaty 
which  had  wrested  from  her  so  fair  a  part  of  North  America,  without 
feeling  resentments  which  would  seek  the  first  occasion  of  gratification. 

The  growing  discontents  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  were, 
consequently,  viewed  at  a  distance  with  secret  satisfaction ;  but  rather 
as  a  circumstance  which  might  have  some  tendency  to  weaken  and  em- 
barrass a  rival,  and  wliich  was  to  \)C  encouraged  from  motives  of  gene- 
ral policy,  than  as  one  from  which  any  definite  advantage  was  to  be 
derived.  Franco  appears,  at  that  time,  to  have  required,  and  wished  for, 
repose.  The  great  exertions  of  the  preceding  disastrous  war  had  so  de- 
ranged her  finances,  that  the  wish  to  preserve  peace  seems  to  have  pre- 
dominated in  her  cabinet.  The  young  monarch,  who  had  just  ascended 
the  throne,  possessed  a  pacific  unambitious  temper,  and  the  councils  of 
the  nation  were  governed  by  men  alike  indisposed  to  disturb  the  general 
tranquillity.  The  advice  they  gave  tlie  monarch  was,  to  aid  and  en- 
courage the  colonies  secretly,  in  order  to  prevent  a  reconciliation  with 
the  mother  country,  and  to  prc^parc  privately  for  hostilities,  by  improving 
his  finances,  and  strengthening  his  marine ;  but  to  avoid  every  tiling 
which  might  give  occasion  for  open  war.     The  system  which  for  a  time 

♦  This  request  afforded  the  Commander-in-chief  a  fair  retort  on  Major  General 
Tryon.  That  officer  had  addressed  a  letter  to  him  enclosing  the  bills  brought  into 
Parliament,  and  containing,  to  use  the  language  of  General  Washington  himself 
"  the  more  extraordinary  and  impertinent  request"  that  their  contents  should  be  com- 
municated through  him  to  the  army.  General  Washington  now  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  this  leUcr,  and,  in  return,  enclosed  to  Grovemor  Tr}'on  copies  of  the  reto* 
lution  just  mentioned,  with  a  request  that  he  would  be  instrumental  in  making  thorn 
known  to  the  poiBons  on  whom  they  were  to  operate. 
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ngulated  the  cabinet««f  Versail}efl{  conformed  to  this  adtioe.  While 
the  utmost  attention  yf9a  paid  to  the  Minister  of  £UtaiD,and  every  mea- 
sure to  satisfy  him  Was  openly  taken,  intimation  was  privately  given  to 
those  of  the  United  States,  that  these  measures  were  necessary  for  the 
present,  hut  they  might  be^URued  of  the  good  will  of  the  French  gov* 
ernmenf.  ".«:*' 

During  the  public  demonstratiolfbf  dispositions  favourable  to  En^and, 
means  were  taken  to  furnish  aids  *of  ammunition  and  arms,  and  to  ia- 
cilitate  the  negotiation  of  loans  to  the  United  States ;  and  the  owners  of 
Americm  privateers,  though  forbidden  to  sell  their  prizes,  or  to  procure 
their  condemnation,  found  means  to  di^se  of  them  privately. 

Meanwhile,  another  party  was  formed  in  the  cabinet,  to  whose  politi- 
cal system  subsequent  events  gave  the  ascendency.  Its  avowed  object 
was  to  seize  the  present  moment  to  revenge  past  injuries,  humble  the 
haughty  rival  of  France,' and  dismember  her  empire. 

Matters  remained  in  a  fluctuating  state  until  December,  1777.  Pri- 
vately encouraged,  but  discountenanced  publicly,  the  prospects  of  the 
American  Ministers  varied  according  to  the  complexion  of  American 
afiairs. 

Intelligence  of  the  convention  of  Saratoga  reached  France  early  in 
December,  1777.  The  American  deputies  took  that  opportunity  to  press 
the  treaty  which  had  been  under  consideration  for  the  preceding  twelve 
months ;  and  to  urge  the  importance,  at  this  juncture,  when  Britain  would, 
most  probably,  make  proposals  for  an  accommodation,*  of  communicating 
to  congress,  precisely,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  France  and  Spain. 

They  were  informed  by  M.  Girard,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
king's  council  of  state,  that  it  was  determined  to  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  and  to  mcdce  a  treaty  with  them.  That 
his  Most  Christian  Majesty  was  resolved  not  only  to  acknowledge,  but 
to  su{^rt*  their  independence.  That  in  doing  this,  he  might  probably 
soon  be  engaged  in  a  war ;  yet  he  should  not  expect  any  compensation 
from  the  United  States  on  that  account ;  nor  was  it  pretended  that  he 
acted  wholly  for  their  sakes ;  since,  besides  his  real  good  will  to  them, 
it  was  manifestly  the  interest  of  France  that  the  power  of  England 
should  be  diminished  by  the  separation  of  her  colonies.  The  only  con- 
dition he  should  require  would  be  that  the  United  States,  in  no  peace  to 
be  made,  should  give  up  their  independence,  and  return  to  their  obedi- 
ence to  the  British  government. 

*  Congreflfl,  in  their  fint  instructions  to  their  commissionen,  directed  them  to  pren 
the  immediate  declaration  of  France  in  iaTour  of  the  United  States,  by  suggesth^ 
that  a  reimion  with  Great  Britain  might  be  the  coDfleqoence  of  delay. — Secret  JoW' 
nal$  of  Ccngre9$i  v.  iL  p.  30. 
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On  deteiminiiig  to  take  this  deoisive  oounet  iho  cabinet  of  Vepijlles 
had  despatched  a  courier  to  his  Catholic  niajf»ty  with  infimnatbn  qf  jAb 
line  of  conduct  about  to  be  pursued  by  Fabqis.  On  his  return,  the  nego^ 
tiation  was  taken  up  in  earnest,  and  a  treaty  of  frkiodship  and  oonfaneNse 
was  soon  concluded.  This  was  accompanied  by  .a  treaty  of  «ni«iii?w 
eventual  and  defensive  between  the  two  nations,  in  which  if  waa  de- 
clared, that  if  war  should  break  out  between  France  a^Sd  England  dfiizi^g 
the  existence  of  that  with  the  United  States,  it  should  be  tgade  a- com- 
mon cause ;  and  that  neither  of  the  contracting  parties  should  conclude 
either  truce  or  peace  with  Great  Britain  without  the  formal  oonaent  of 
the  other,  first  obtained;  and  they  mutually  engaged  '*  not  to  lay  down 
their  arms  until  the  independence  of  the  United  States  shaU  have  been 
formally,  or  tacitly  assured  by  the  treaty,  or  treaties  that  shall  tenxunate 
the  war." 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  ministers  of  the  United  States  to  engage  France 
immediately  in  the  war ;  and  to  make  the  alliance,  not  eventual,  but 
positive.     This  proposition  however  was  rejected. 

In  a  few  weeks  aflcr  the  conclusion  of  these  negotiations,  the  Marquis 
de  Noailles  announced  officially  to  the  court  of  London,  the  treaty  of 
fricndsliip  and  commerce  France  had  formed  with  the  United  States. 
The  British  government,  considering  this  notification  as  a  declaration 
of  war,  published  a  memorial  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  to  all  Europe 
the  hostilities  it  had  determined  to  commence. 

Soon  af\er  their  commencement,  the  Count  de  Vergennes  received 
private  intelligence  that  it  was  contemplated  in  the  cabinet  of  London  to 
oflcr  to  the  United  States  an  acknowledgment  of  their  independence  as 
the  condition  of  a  separate  peace.  He  immediately  communicated  this 
intelligence  to  the  American  ministers,  requesting  them  to  lose  no  time . 
in  stating  to  congress  that,  though  war  was  not  declared  in  form,  it  had 
commenced  in  fact ;  and  that  he  considered  the  obligations  of  the  treaty 
of  alliance  as  in  full  force;  consequently  that  neither  party  was  now  at 
liberty  to  make  a  separate  peace.  Instructions  of  a  similar  import  were 
given  to  the  minister  of  France  in  the  United  States. 

The  despatches  containing  these  treaties  were  received  by  the  presi- 
dent on  Saturday  the  second  of  May,  aflcr  congress  had  adjourned. 
That  body  was  immediately  convened,  the  despatches  were  opened,  and 
their  joyful  contents  communicated. 

In  the  exultation  of  the  moment,  the  treaty  of  alliance,  as  well  as  that 
of  commerce  and  friendship  was  published ;  a  circumstance  which,  not 
without  reason,  gave  umbrage  to  the  cabinet  of  Versailles;  because  that 
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tjreaty,  being  only  eventual,  ought  not  to  hare  been  oommunicated  to  the 
public  but  by  mutual  conseDt* 

From  this  event,  which  was  the  source  of  universal  exultation  to  the 
friends  of  the  revolution,  the  attBOlion  must  be  directed  to  one  which  was 

«  

productive  of  very  di^rent  Httsations. 

Among  the  various  impiOfements  which  struggling  humanity  has 
gradually  engrafted  on  the  belligerent  code,  none  have  contributed  more 
to  diminish  the  calamities  of  war,  than  those  which  meliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  prisoners.  No  obligations  will  be  more  respected  by  the  gene- 
rous and  the  brave;  nor  are  there  any,  the  violation  of  which  could 
wound  the  national  character  more  deeply,  or  expose  it  to  more  lasting 
or  better  merited  reproach. 

In  wars  between  nations  nearly  equal  in  power,  and  possessing  rights 
acknowledged  to  be  equal,  a  departure  fiom  modern  usage  in  this  re- 
spect is  almost  unknown ;  and  the  voice  of  the  civilized  world  would  be 
raised  against  the  potentate  who  could  adopt  a  system  calculated  to  re- 
establish the  rigours  and  misery  of  explocled  barbarism.  But  in  con- 
tests between  different  parts  of  the  tome  empire,  those  practices  which 
mitigate  the  horrors  of  war  yield,  too  frequently,  to  the  calculations  of 
a  blind  and  erring  resentment.  The  party  which  supports  the  ancient 
state  of  things,  often  treats  resistance  as  rebellion,  and  captives  as  trai- 
tors- The  opposite  party,  supporting  also  by  the  sword  principles  be- 
lieved to  be  right,  win  admit  of  no  departure  from  established  usage,  to 
its  prejudice;  and  may  be  expected,  if  possessing  the  power,  to  endea- 
vour, by  retahating  injuries,  to  compel  the  observance  of  a  more  just 
an4  humane  system.  But  they  participate  in  the  fault  imputable  to 
their  adverftiries,  by  manifesting  a  disposition  to  gunieh  those  whom 
they  deem  traitors,  with  the  same  severity  of  which  they  so  loudly  and 
justly  complain,  when  they  are  tl\emselves  its  victims. 

General  Gage,  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army,  in  the 
harshness  of  spirit  which  had  been  excited  while  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts,  not  only  threw  all  his  prisoners  into  a  common  jail,  but  reject- 
ed every  proposition  for  an  exchange  of  them.  When  the  command 
devolved  on  Sir  William  Howe,  this  absurd  system  was  abandoned,  and 
an  exchange*  took  place  to  a  considerable  extent.    But  the  Americans 

*  In  the  execution  of  this  agreement,  the  inconveniences  arising  from  having  oom- 
milted  the  custody  of  prisoners  to  the  several  states,  was  severely  felt.  In  addition 
to  the  delay  inseparable  from  the  necessity  of  inquiring  for  them,  and  coOecting  them 
hooK.  difiennt  phLoee,  they  were  often  sent  in  without  the  knowledge  of  General 
Washington;  and,  in  some  instances^  they  paaeed  unobserved,  with  permits  from  a 
state  govemmeot,  thzoogh  his  camp,  into  that  of  the  enemy.    These  in^gularitios^ 
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lutd  not  modes  niffideDt  number  of  primww  to  ToIieveaB  tbar'eiti- 
xeiu,  and  many  of  them  aiill  remained  in  confinemmL  Repraaenlatiana 
were  continually  receiTed  from  then  ifltfbrtuAtB  ntenj  deieribiAg  in 
itiong  tenna,  the  nverity  oftheir  traatnimt. '  They  cowplained  of  >ut 
ftiing  almost  the  extremity  of  fkmine,  that  oren  the  K:p^  ofptfAviam 
allowed  them  waa  unsound,  om^that  tbSTVere  crowded  into  prisoQ. 
■hips,  wbeie  they  became  the  vidinia  o^dlaeaae. 

When  charged  with  conduct  ab  nnwoithy  of  his  charteter  and  atft> 
tim,  Sir  William  Howe  ppBitively  deived  ita  truth. 

It  would  be  unjuflt  to  ascribe  thia  excess  of  inhumanity  to  an  officer 
who,  though  perhaps  severe  in  his  lempfr,  did  not  nun^  arudties  in  his 
general  system,  which  would  excite  universal  indignation  in  other  wan> 
It  must  be  admitted  tb^t  his  supplies  of  pnriaisns  were  naWw  good 
nor  abundant;  and  that  the  AcObrican  solosrs,  in  theif  o^d 
unhealthy.  But  the  eidbssire  mortality  iHcvailiug  a 
can  be  accounted  for  on  no  ordinary  principles; 
were  least  inclined  to  criminate  without  cause,  have  erer  beeap 
that,  if  his  orders  did  not  produce  the  diatress  which  existed,  his  autho- 
rity was  not  interposed  with  sufficient  eneiyy,  to  correal  the  ,abusea 
which  prevailed. 

The  capture  of  General  Lee  filmished  an  additional  ground  of  con- 
troversy on  the  subject  of  prisoners.  As  be  had  been  an  officer  in  the 
British  service,  whose  resignation  had  not,  perhaps,  been  recaved  when 
he  entered  into  that  of  America,  a  ifisposition  was,  at  Brst,  manifested 
to  consider  him  as  a  deserter,  and  he  was  cloaely  confined.  On  rccdv- 
ing  information  of  this  circumstance,  congress  directed  GcKral  Howe 
to  be  assured  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Campbell,  and  five  Hessian  field- 
officers,  should  be  detained,  opd  should,  experience  precisely  the  fate  c^ 
General  Lee.  These  officers  were  taken  into  cloee«ustody,  and  inform- 
ed that  the  resolution  announced  4o  General  Howe  should  be  strictly 
enforced.  '  -* 

The  sentiments  of  the  Commander-in-chief  on  the  subject  of  retalia- 
tion, seem  to  have  been  less  severe  thon  those  of 'Congress.  So  great 
was  his  abhorrence  of  the  cruelties  such  a  practice  must  generate,  that 
he  vras  unwilling  to  adopt  it-in  any  case  not  of  absolute  and-  apparent 
necessity.  Not  believing  that  of  General  Lee  to  be  such  a  case,  he 
lemoQslrated  strongly  againal  these  resolutions.  But  congress  remained 
inflexible;  and  the  officers  designated  aa  the  objects  of -retaliation,  were 

(he  CamtaiadsF-in-clus^  tt  Isngth,  indnood  coogmi  to  t^ 
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kept  in  rigorous  con&nement  until  Greneral  Lee  was  declared  to  be  a  pri- 
soner of  war.* 

The  resolutions  of  opngrcss  respecting  the  prisoners  taken  at  the 
Cedars,  were  also  the  source  of  much  embarrassment  and  chagrin  to  the 
Commander-in-chief.  'Alleging  that  the  capitulation  had  been  violated 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  o^d  that  the  savages  had  been  permitted  to 
murder  some  of  the  prisoners,  and  to  plunder  others,  they  withheld  their 
sanction  from  the  agreement  entered  into  by  General  Arnold  with  Cap- 
tain Forstcr,  and  refused  to  allow  other  prisoners  to  be  returned  in  ex- 
change for  those  liberated  under  that  agreement,  until  the  murderers 
should  be  given  up,  and  compensation  made  for  the  baggage  said  to 
have  been  plundered.  As  the  fact  alleged  was  not  clearly  established, 
Sir  William  Howe  continued  to  press  General  Washington  on  this  sub- 
ject. RemiBding  him  of  the  importance  of  a  punctilious  observance  of 
faith,  [^igiiftft^  in  engagements  like  that  made  by  General  Arnold,  he  per- 
sisted to  lioJd'the  Commander-in-chief  personally  bound  for  an  honour- 
able compliance  with  military  stipulations  entered  into  by  an  officer  under 
his  authority. 

Greneral  Washington,  feeling  the  keenness  of  the  reproach,  pressed 
congress  to  change  their  resolution  on  this  subject ;  but  his  remonstrances 
were,  for  a  long  time,  unavailing. 

Afler  the  suflerings  of  the  prisoners  in  New  York  had  been  extreme, 
and  great  numbers  had  perished  in  confmemcnt,  the  survivors  were  hbe- 
rated  for  the  purpose  of  being  exchanged ;  but  so  miserable  was  their  con- 
dition, that  many  of  them  died  on  tlieir  way  home.  For  the  dead  as  well 
as  the  living,  General  Howe  claimed  a  return  of  prisoners,  while  General 
Washington  contended  that  reasonable  deductions  should  be  made  for 
those  who  were  actually  dead,  oY  diseases  under  which  they  laboured 
when  permitted^to  leave  the  British  prisons. 

Until  this  claim  should  be  admitted,  General  Howe  rejected  any  par- 
tial exchange.  General  Washington  was  immoveable  in  his  determina- 
tion to  repel  it ;  and  thus  all  hope  of  being  relieved  in  the  ordinary  mode 
appeared  to  bo  taken  from  those  whom  the  fortune  of  war  had  placed  in 
the  power  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  sufferings  of  the  American  prisoners  increased 
with  the  increasing  severity  of  the  season.  Information  continued  to  be 
received,  that  they  suffered  almost  the  extremity  of  famine.  Repeated 
renMhstrances,  made  on  this  subject  to  the  British  general,  were  an- 
swered" by  a  denial  of  the  fact  He  continued  to  aver  that  the  same 
food,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  was  issued  to  the  prisoners,  as  to 

I 

*  See  nofti^a  Xll.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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British  troops  when  ia  traQsports,  or  elaewheiey  pot  ma  actual  duty ;  aad 
that  every  tenderness  was  extended  to  them,  which  was  compatible  with 
the  situation  of  his  army.  He  yielded  to  the  request  made  by  General 
Washington  to  pennit  a  commissary  to  visit  the  jails,  and  demanded 
passports  for  an  agent  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  British  prisoners. 

When  Mr.  Boudinot,  the  American  commissary  of  prisoners,  who  was 
appointed  by  General  Washington  to  visit  the  jails  in  Philadelphia,  met 
Mr.  Ferguson,  the  British  commissary,  he  was  informed  that  General 
Howe  thought  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  come  into  the  city,  as  he  would 
himself  inspect  the  situation  and  treatment  of  the  prisoners.  Tliere  ia 
reason  to  believe  that  their  causes  of  complaint,  so  far  as  respected  pro- 
visions, did  not  exist  ailerwards  in  die  same  degree  as  formerly;  and  that 
the  strong  measures  subsequently  taken  by  congress,  were  founded  on 
facts  of  an  earlier  date. 

But  clothes  and  blankets  were  also  necessary,  and  the  difficulty  of  fur- 
nishing them  was  considerable.  "  General  Howe  would  not  permit  the 
purchase  of  those  articles  in  Philadelphia ;  and  they  were  not  attainaUe 
elsewhere. 

To  compel  him  to  abandon  this  distressing  restriction,  and  to  permit 
the  use  of  paper  money  within  the  British  lines,  congress  resolved,  that 
no  prisoner  should  be  exclianged  until  all  the  expenditures  made  in  pa- 
per for  the  supplies  they  received  from  the  United  States,  should  be  repaid 
in  specie,  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings  and  sixpence  for  each  dollar.  They 
afterwards  determined,  that  from  the  1st  day  of  February,  no  British 
commissary  should  be  permitted  to  purchase  any  provisions  for  the  use 
of  prisoners  west  of  New  Jersey,  but  that  all  supplies  for  persons  of  that 
description  should  be  furnished  from  British  stores. 

Sir  William  Howe  rcmonstfated  against  the  last  resolution  with  great 
strength  and  justice,  as  a  decree  which  doomed  a  considerable  number 
of  prisoners,  far  removed  into  the  country,  to  a  slow  and  painful  death 
by  famine ;  since  it  was  impracticable  to  supply  them  immediately  from 
Philadelphia.  The  severity  of  this  order,  was  in  some  degree  mitigated 
by  a  resolution  that  each  British  commissary  of  prisoners  should  receive 
provisions  from  the  American  commissary  of  purchases,  to  be  paid  for 
in  specie,  according  to  the  resolution  of  the  19th  of  December,  1777. 

About  the  same  time,  an  order  was  hastily  given  by  the  board  of  war, 
which  produced  "no  inconsiderable  degree  of  embarrassment ;  and  exposed 
the  Commander-in-chief  to  strictures  not  less  severe  than  those  he  had 
applied  to  the  British  general. 

General  Washington  had  consented  that  a  quartermaster,  with  a  small 
escort,  should  come  out  of  Philadelphia,  with  clothes  and  other  comforts 
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for  the  prisoners  who  were 'in  possession  of  the  United  States.    He  had 
expressly  stipulated  for  their  security,  and  had  given  them  a  passport. 

While  they  were  travelling  through  the  country,  information  was  given 
to  the  board  of  war  that  Greneral  Howe  had  refused  to  ];^mit  provisi<His 
to  be  sent  in  to  the  American  prisoners  in  Philadelphia  by  water.  This 
information  was  not  correct.  General  Howe  had  only  requested  that 
flags  should  not  be  sent  up  or  down  the  river  without  previous  petmis- 
sion  obtained  from  himself.  On  this  information,  however,  the  board 
ordeifed  Lieutenant  Colonel  Smith  immediately  to  seize  the  officers, 
though  protected  by  the  passport  of  General  WasHington,  their  horses, 
carriages,  and  the  provisions  destined  for  the  relief  of  the  British  prison- 
ers; and  to  secure  them  until  farther  orders,  either  from  the  board  or 
from  the  Commander-iixshlef. 

General  Washington,  on  hearing  this  circumstance,  despatched  one  of 
his  aids  with  orders  for  the  immediate  release  of  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty which  had  been  confined;  but  the  officera  refused  to  proceed  on 
their  journey,  anil  returned  to  Philadelphia.* 

This  untoward  event  was  much  regretted  by  the  Conmiander-in-chief. 
In  a  letter  received  some  time  afterwards.  General  Howe,  afler  ex- 
pressing his  willingness  tKat  the  American  prisoners  should  be  visited 
by  deputy  commissaries,  who  should  inspect  their  situation,  and  supply 
theur  wants  required,  as  the  condition  on  which  this  indulgence  should 
be  granted,  "  that  a  similar  pengnit  should  be  allowed  to  persons  appoint- 
ed by  him,  which  should  be  accompanied  with  the  assurance  of  Grcneral 
Washington,  that  his  authority  will  have  sufficient  weight  to  prevent  any 
interruption  to  their  progress,  and  any  insult  to  their  persons."  This 
demand  was  ascribed  to  the  treatment  to  which  officers  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  passport  had  .already  been  exposed. 

Greneral  Washington  lamented  the  impediment  to  the  exchange  of 
prisoners,  which  had  hitherto  appeared  to  tie  insuperable;  and  made  re» 
peated,  but  ineflectual  efforts  to  femove  it.  General  Howe  had  uniformly 
lefilBed  to  proceed  with  any  cartel,  unless  his  right  to  claim  for  all  the 
diseased  and  infirm,  whom  he  had  liberated,  should  be  previously  ad- 
mitted. ^ 

At  length,  after  all  hope  of  inducing  him  to  recede  from  that  high 
ground  &ad  been  abandoned,  he  suddenly  relinquished  it  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, and  acceded  completely  to  the  proposition  of  Greneral  Washington 
lor  the  meeting  of  commissioners,  in  order  to  settle  equitably  the  num- 
ber to  which  he  should  be  entitled  f^r  those  he  had  discharged  in  the 
preceding  winter.    'Hiis  point  being  adjusted,  commissaries  were  mu- 

*  They  «Ueged  that  their  hofMs  had  been  disabled,  and  the  clothing  embezzled. 


of  iK'ccinlxT,  bctorc  tlu-  cxchaii^*'  slmuld  tjikc  place. 

On  sL'ciii"'  this  cniharnissiiiL'  rcsoliilion,  (Jcncral  W 
0(1  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Howe,  informing  him  that 
stances  had  rendered  it  inconvenient  for  the  Americai 
attend  at  the  time  appointed,  and  requesting  that  the 
be  deferred  from  the  10th  to  the  21st  of  March.  Thi 
oeasfuliy  employed  in  obtaining  a  repeal  of  the  resok 

It  would  seem  probable  tba^the  dispositions  of  ecu 
ject  of  an  exchange,  did  not  oorrespoi^  with  those 
ington*  From  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  mili 
of  the  United  States  at  its  commencement,  an  escl 
wduld  necessarily  strengthen  the  British,  much  more 
army.  The  war  having  been  carried  on  by  troops  rai 
aided  by  militia,  the  American  npsoners,  when  exch 
theif  homes  as  citizens,  while  those  of  the  enemy  a^ 

General  Washington,  who  was  governed  by  a  pol 
more  permanently  beneficial,  addressqi}  himself  seri 
urging,  as  well  the  injury  done  the  pubSc  ^th,  and 
honour,  by  this  infraction  of  a.  solemn  engagement,  i 
impolicy  of  a  system  which  must  cut  ofTibr  ever  a 
change,  and  render  imprisonment  as  lasting  as  the  "^ 
in  strong  terms  the  efl^t  such  a  measure  must  hav< 
whom  they  should  thereafl^  be  competed  chiefly  V 
pression  on  the  friends  of  those  already  in  captivit 
strances  produced  the  desired  effect,  and  the  readhlti 
The  commissioners  met  according  to  the  second^ap 
examining  their  powers,  it  appeared  that  those  givenf 
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either  to  bind  his  government,  or  to  extend  the  cartel  beyond  the  limits 
and  duration  of  his  own  command. 

This  explanation  being  unsatisfactory  to  the  American  commissioners, 
and  Greneral  Howe  persisting  in  his  refusal  to  make  the  required  al- 
teration in  his  powers,  the  negotiation  was  broken  off,  and  this  fair  pros- 
pect of  terminating  the  distresses  of  nunnerous  unfortunate  persons  passed 
away,  without  efiecting  the  good  it  had  promised. 

Some  time  after  the  failure  of  this  negotiation  for  a  general  cartel.  Sir 
William  Howe  proposed  that  all  prisoners  actually  exchangeable  should 
be  sent  in  to  the  nearest  posts,  and  returns  made  of  officer  for  officer  of 
equal  rank,  and  soldier  for  soldier,  as  far  as  numbers  ^ould  admit ;  and 
that  if  a  surplus  of  officers  should  remain,  they  should  be  exchanged  for 
an  equivalent  in  privates. 

On  the  fepres^itations  of  Greneral  Washington,  congress  acceded  to 
this  proposition,  so  far  as  related  to  the  exchange  of  officer  for  officer, 
and  soldier  for  soldier;  but  rejected  the  part  which  admitted  an  equiva- 
fenf  in  privates  for  a  surplus  of  officers,  because  the  officers  captured  with 
Burgo3me  were  exchangeable  withia  the  powers  of  Greneral  Howe.  Un- 
der this  agreement,^  exchange  took  place  to  a  considerable  extent;  but 
as  the  Americans  had  lost  more  prisoners  than  they  had  taken,  unless 
the  army  of  Biirgoyne  should  be  brought  into  comput£(tion,  many  of  their 
troojMi  were  still  detained  in  captivity. 
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caiPTER  xn.   ' 

laeaimoa  Into  Ji^f»j^~0«aml  Ijtej  Mitiaiwd.— AttamptoaLaft^ii^M^aNa  UB. 
— GineralHowtimgiiBthaeonmuidirflhaBillUianv.— b  MMMtdid  bypb 
H.  ClintoD. — Hs  etwmtM  PbihtfalpUi,  tai  Bwidwi  thnafh  Ifae  Ztamj*. — A 
council  of  <Mr  which  dMidH  tgaintt  >tfeking  tba  BritiA  m  ibaa  nuch.— Battla 
of  Moommuh. — OuMnlI>a#in*^.— Soiilen^lob««iM{iMidedfiit«w  j«n.r— 
Thukki  of  CflDKnai  to  Groefil  ^^fhiftg^m  uid  htfuin?* 

Thb  position  &t  Valler  Knge  had  been  taken 'gir  the  pmptMM  of 
corering  the  country,  proteotiiig  the  inagBaaM,'*nd  cntlid^ 
off  all  supplieB  to  Philadelphia.  AltHthgh  the  imsreouno  of» 
fte  inhabitants  with  that  plaoe  cxiuld  not  be  entirely  prercntA ;  the  sut 
fciings  of  the  Britiah  umy  fran  fte  Mucity  tX  freah  prariaioni  and 
fbmge  wQie  conaideraUe ;  and,  aa  tlu  apiing  c^ieoed,  acrrcqpl  expeditituia 
were  undertaken  both  to  reliera  their  own  wanli^  and  to  duibte  the  aimy  * 
of  the  United  Statei. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  Cokmel  Mawhood  and  Major  Siincoe,  who 
w«re  detached  into  Jersey  at  the  head  of  about  twelve  hundred  men, 
landed  at  Salem,  nearly  c^poeite  Reody  Island,  and  dispersed  the  small 
bodies  of  mililia  who  were  stationod  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

General  Washington  had  given  early  intelligence  of  this  expedition  to 
Governor  IJvingston ;  and  had  requested  4hat  he  would  immediately 
order  out  the  militia  to  join  Colonel  Shieve,  whose  regiment  was  de- 
tacbed  into  Jersey;  but  the  l^islature  had  neglected  to  make  provision 
for  paying  themj  and  the  governor  could  not  bring  them  into  the  field. 
Colonel  Shrcve,  on  his  arrival  at  Haddbniield,  the  place  at  wliich  they 
hod  been  directed  to  osaemblc,  fotmd  less' than  one  hundred  men. 
Colonel  Ellis,  their  commanding  officer,  remarked,  in  a  ieller  to 
*  the  governor,  that  "  without  some  standing  force,  little  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  mililia,  who,  being  alone  not  auffident  to  prevent 
the  incursions  of  the  enemy,  each  one  naturally  consults  his  own  safety, 
by  not  being  found  in  arms." 

Mawhood,  of  course,  was  unrestrained;  and  the  devastation  committed 
by  his  parly  was  wantonly  distressing.  Its  course  of  dtatruetion  was 
preceded  by  a  summons  to  Colonel  Hand,  the  cmnmonding  otficerof  the 
foilitia,  to  lay  down  his  arms,  which  was  accompanied  with  a  threat  of 
tho  consequences  to  result  from  his  refusal.  This  threat  was  too  &ith- 
fiilly  executed. 

Alter  completing  his  Ibrage,  without  molestation,  Mawhood  returned 
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to  Philadelphia.  During  the  contiiiuance  of  this  inoursion,  which  lasted 
six  or  seven  days,  not  more  than  two  hundred  men  could  be  cdUecfied  to 
remforce  Colonel  6hrcve,  who  was  consequently  unable  to  e^ct  ^y 
thing,  and  did  not  even  march  to  the  lower  parts  of  Jersey,  which  wete 
plundered  without  restraint.* 

Not  long  afler  this  incursion  in^  Jersey,  an  enterpAse  was  under-' 
taken  against  General  Lacy,  who,  with  a.  small  number  of  Pennsylvania 
militia,  seldom  amounting  to  six  hundred,  and  sometimes  not  exceeding 
filly,  watched  the  roads  leading  to  Philadelphia  on  the  northi  side  of  the 
Schuylkill,  and  was  generally  posted  within  twenty  miles  of  that  town* 

This  expedition  was  entrusted  to  Colonel  Abercrombie  and  Major 
Simcoe,  who  avoided  all  the  posts  Lacy  had  established  for  his  securit3r9 
and  threw  a  body  of  troops  into  his  rear  before  he  discovered  their  ap- 
proach. Ailcr  a  short  resistance,  he  escaped  with  the  loss  of  a  few  men 
killed,  and  all  his  baggage.  His  corps  were  entirely  dispersed,  and  be 
^vas  soei^aAerwards  relieved  by  General  Potter.         ■  . 

To  maintain  the  command  of  the  water  as  far  as  was  praictickUe, 
congress  had  ordered  impediments  to  bo  sunk  in  many  of  the  riven  of 
common  use,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  passage  up  them,  and  had  constructed 
firigates,  and  other  smaller  vessels,  to  be  employed  above  those  inqpedi- 
ments  or  elsewhere,  as  the  occasion  might  require.  Several  of  them  had 
been  conmienced  above  Philadelphia,  but  were  nol  completed  when  the 
British  obtained  the  command  of  the  river.  General  Washington  then 
became  apprehensive  for  their  safdty,  and  repeatedly  expressed  his  de* 
sire  that  they  should  be  sunk  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  weighed  with 
difficulty,  should  any  attempt  be  made  to  raise  them.  The  persoDs, 
Jiowever,  who  were  entrusted  by  congress  with  this  business,  supposed 
it  would  be  equally  secure  to  put  plugs  in  their  bottoms,  which  might  be 
drawn  out  on  the  approach  of  danger. 

Against  these  vessels,  and  some  stores  collected  at  Bordentown,  an 
expedition  wa^  planned  which  ended  in  their  total  destruction.  General 
Dickenson  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  his  force  was  too  small  to  in* 
terrupt  the  execution  of  the  design ;  and  General  Maxwell,  who  had 
been  ordered  to  his  assistance,  was  retarded  in  his  march  by  a  heavy 
rain,  which  did  not  obstruct  the  movement  of  the  British,  who  passed  up 
the  river  in  vessels. 

Xp  cover  the  country  more  .effectually  on  the  liorth  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, to  form  an  advance  guard  for  the  security  of  the  main  ,_     ,„ 

,.  -,  /.I  May  18, 

army,  and  to  be  m  readiness  to  annoy  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 

should  he  evacuate  Philadelphia,  an  event  believed  to  be  in  co'ntem- 

*  See  note  No.  XIY.  at  the  end  of  the  voluiiie. 
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platicm,  General  Waahington  detached  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  widi 
more  than  two  thousand  choice  troops,  to  take  post  near  the  lines*  Ai 
this-corps  formed  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  army,  the  Commander-in- 
chief  recommended  in  his  instructions  to  Grcneral  La&yette  the  utmost 
attention  to  its  safety ;  and,  particularly,  to  avoid  any  permanent  stati^ 
as  a  long  eontifauance  in  one  position  would  facilitate  the  execution  of 
measures  which  might  be  concerted  against  him. 

The  Marquis  crossed  the  Schuylkill  and  took  post  near  Barren-hill 
church,  eight  or  ten  miles  in  front  of  the  army.  Immediate  notice*  of 
his  arrival  was  given  to  Sir  William  Howe,  who  reconnoitred  his  poav* 
tion,  and  formed  a  plan  to  surprise  and  cut  him  off. 
*  .On  the  night  of  the  19th  of  May,  General  iGrrant  with  five  thousand 
•elect  troops,' took  tlie  road  which  leads  up  the  Delaware,  and  conse- 
qoantly  diverges  from  Barren-hill.  After  marching  some  distanot,  ha 
inclined  to  the  lefl,  and  passing  White  Marsh,  where  several  roads  unite, 
took  one  leading  to  Plymouth  meeting-house,  the  position  he  was  direct-* 
ed  to  occupy,  something  more  than  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  the  Marquis, 
beitvfecn  him  and  Valley  Forge.  He  reached^  his  point  of  destination 
rather  before  sunrise.  Here  the  roads  fork ;  the  one  ledding  to  the  camp 
of  Lafayette,  and  the  other  to  Matron's  ford  over  the  Schuylkill. 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  General  Gray,  with  a  strong  detachment, 
had  advanced  up  the  Schuylkill  on  its  south  side,  along  the  ridge  road, 
and  taken  post  at  a  ford  two  or  three  miles  in  front  of  the  right  flank  of 
Lafayette,  while  the  residue  of  the  ariny  encamped  on  Chesnut  hill. 

Captain  M'Clanc,  a  vigilant  partisan  of  great  merit,  was  posted  on  the 
lines  some  distance  in  front  of  Barren-hill.  In  the  course  of  the  night, 
he  fell  in  with  two  British  grenadiers  at  Three  Mile  Run,  who  informed 
him  of  the  movement  made  by  Grant,  and  also  that  a  lai^  body  of 
Grermans  was  getting  ready  to  march  up  the  Schuylkill.  Immediately 
conjecturing  the  object,  M'Clane  detached  Gaptain  Parr,  with  a  com- 
pany of  riflemen  across  the  country  to  Wanderers  hill,  with  orders 
to  harass  and  retard  the  column  advancing  up  the  Schuylkill,  and  has- 


*  Greneral  Wilkinion,  in  his  memoifs,  says  that  this  notioe  WfS  fjtw&a  by  a  person 
formerly  a  lieutenant  in  Proctor's  re^ment  of  artillery,  who^  di^giisted  at  being  dis* 
carded  from  the  American  service,  beouM  a  spy  to  Sir  l/VlUiam  Howe;  and,  the  bet- 
ter to  fulfil  lus  new  engagements,  kept  up  his  aoquaintanoe  with  his  foimer  comiades, 
and  frequently  visited  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge.  To  avoid  the  suspicion  which 
would  be  excited  by  his  going  into  Philadelphia,  a  lendezvous  had  been  established  on 
Frankford  Creek,  where  he  met  a  messenger  from  General  Howe^  to  whom  his  oom- 
monications  were  deUvered.    This  statement  is  certainly  correct. 


'.^ 
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tened  in  person*  to  the  camp  of  Lafayette.  He  arrived  aocm  afler  day- 
break, and  coimnimicated  the  intelligence  he  had  received.  It  was,  not 
long  afterwards,  confirmed  by  the  fir^  of  Parr  on  the  Ridgd  road,  and  by 
an  inhabitant  who  had  escaped  from  White  Marsh  as  the  British  column 
passed  that  place.f 

Thus  surrounded  with  danger,  Lafayette  took  with  promptitude  and 
decision  the  only  course  whibh  could*  preserve  him.     He  in- 
stantly  put  his  troops  in  motion,  and  passed  over  at  Matron's 
ford,  which  was  rather  nearer  to  General  Grant,  than  to  himself,  with- 
out being  intercepted  by  that  office,  or  sustaining  a  greater  loss  ^lan 
nine  men.  '  « 

General  Grant,  who  reached  the  ground  lately  occupied  by  Lafeyette 
soon  afler  it  was  abandoned,  followed  his  rear,  and  appeared  at  the  ford 
just  afler  the  Americans  had  crossed  it ;  but,  finding  them  advantage- 
ously posted,  did  not  choose  to  att^k  them ;  and  the  whole  army  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia,  having  ejected  nothiiig* 

He  did  not  escape  censure  for  having  allowed  the  greai  advantage  he 
had  acquired,  to  slip  through  his  hands  unused*  He  mi^t  with  the  ut- 
most GQftainty  have  reached  Matron^s  ford  before  the  Marquis,  and  Jiave, 

*  Extracts  of  letters  froniaia.adjutant  general  and  the  officer  of  the  day  to  Captain 

M<Clane. 

• 

Camp  Valley  Forge^  May  21rf,  1778, 
Dear  Captain,— I  am  happy  you  have  with  your  brave  fittle  party  conducted  with 
■o  much  honour  to  yourself    The  Marquis  effected  owing  to  your  vigilanos^  a  glo- 
rious retreat'as  well  as  a  difficult  one. 

if  Signed       Alex.  ScaMmell,  Adj.  Ckn. 

Camp  Valley  Forge,  May  23d,  1778. 
Dear  Cap|ain,^I  am  pleased  to  hear  you  are  still  doing  something  to  distinguish 
yoarself  in  the  eyes  of  your  country.    I  have  the^  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  your 
conduct  with  the  Marquis  has  been  very  pleasing  to  his  Excellency  and  the  whde 
army. 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 
•  Charles  Scott,  Brig.  Oeiu  and  qffleer  qf  ihei  day, 

t  The  danger  with  which  this  detachment  was  threatened,  was  peh^ived  from  the 
camp  at  Valley  Foige,  soon  after  it  had  been  communicated  to  Lafayette.  Alarm- 
guns  were  fired  to  announce  it  to  him,  and  the  whole  army  was  put  under  arms,  to 
act  as  cireiimstances  might  require.  It  has  been  erroneously  stated  that  G^eneral 
Washin£(ton  was  unapprised  of  this  movement  of  the  British  army  until  its  object  was 
defeated.  The  author  was  in  camp  at  the  time,  saw  the  Commander-in-chief|  accom- 
panied by  his  aids  and  some  of  the  general  officers  ride,  soon  after  sun-rise,  to  the  sum- 
mit  of  the  hill  on  the  side  of  which  the  huts  were  constructed,  and  look  anxiously 
towards  the  scene  of  action  through  a  glass.  He  witnessed  too  the  joy  with  whkh 
they  returned  after  the  detachment  had  crossed  the  SchnylkilL 
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eot  off  the  only  retreat  which  remained  for  him*  Biit  the  aaniB 
address  were  not  displayed  in  executing  this  plan  as  in  iHrming  it^ 

In  the  statcincnt  of  this  affitir  made  hf  General  Lafayette,  he  repie- 
ssnts  hidself  to  have  advanced  the  head  of  a  cot^mn  towards  Grant^aa 
if  to  attack  him,  while  the  rear  filed  off  rapidly  towards  the  SehuylldlL 
9hiB  movement  gained  ground  even  for  the  front,  which,  wMQe  it  ad- 
vane^  towards  the  enemy,  also  approached  the  river,  and  at  the  same 
time  induced  General  Grant  to  halt,  ii  order  to  prepare  for  battle.  >•  ^^ 

While  this  manoeuvre  wIeis  perfonning  in  the  face  of  the  detachment    x%. 
under  Grant,  a  small  party  was  thrown  into  the  church  yard,  on  the 
road  towards  General  Gray,  which  also  gave  the  appearance  of  an  intra- 
tibn  lo  attack  in  that  quarter.    By  these  dispositions,  happily 


■ad,  executed  with  regularity,  the  Marquis  extricated  himself  fiom^  the  . 
dNfauction  which  had  app^ircd  ahnost  inevitable.    In  a  letter  to  OQii*  'M' 
^ytaif  General  Washington  termed  it  <<  a  timely  and  handsome  retreat,** 
and  certainly  the  compliment  was  merited. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  this  young  nobleman  had  not  dii^yed  the  ^ 
^une  degree  df  military  talent  in  guarding  against  the  approach  of  dan^ 
*ger,  as  in  extricating  himself  from  it.  But  the  imputation  which  gene- 
rally attaches  to  an  officer  who  permits  an  enemy  to  pass  unobserved 
into  his  rear,  is  removed  by  a  circumstance  stated  by  Lafayette.  The 
Pennsylvania  militia  were  posted  on  his  left  flank  with  orders  to  guard 
the  roads  about  White  Marsh.  Without  his  knowledge,  they  changed 
their  position,  and  retired  into  the  rear,  leaving  that  important  pass  open 
to  the  enemy. 

TThis  was  the  last  enterprise  attempted  by  Sir  William  Howe.  He  re- 
signed the  command  of  the  army  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
and  embarked  for  Great  Britain.  About  the  same  time,  ordexs  were  re- 
ceived for  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia.  The  part  it  was  now  evident 
France  was  about  to  take  in  the  war,  and  the  naval  force  which  had 
been  prepared  by  that  power  before  she  declared  herself,  rendered  that 
city  a  dangerous  position,  and  determined  the  administration  to  withdraw 
the  army  from  the  Delaware. 

The  preparations  for  this  movement  could  not  be  made  miobsenred; 
but  they  indicated  equally  an  embarkation  of  the  whole  amy,  or  an  in- 
tention to  march  to  New  York  throog^  Jersey.  The  last  was  believed 
by  the  American  chief  to  be  most  probable ;  and  he  made  every  exertion 
to  take  advantage  of  the  movement    I£s  detachments  were  called  in, 

*  It  haB  been  said  that  his  troops  were  exoeanvdy  fetigued  by  a  march  of  upwards 
of  twenty  miles,  and  that  he  waited,  confident  that  the  Marquis  could  not  escape  him, 
ibr  biformation  that  Qf$j  had  reached  his  poailioiL 
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anSL  the  state  governments  were  pressed  to  expedite  the  march  of  their 
levies. 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  Henry  Clinton  hastened  his  preparations  for  the 
evacuation  of  Philadelphia;  and  the  opinion  that  ho  intended  to  reach 
New  York  through  Jersey,  gained  ground. 

General  Maxwell,  with  the  Jersey  brigade,  was  ordered  over  the  De^ 
iawarc  to  take  post  at  Mount  Holly,  and  to  join  Major  Grcncral  Dicken- 
son, who  was  assembling  the  militia  of  that  state  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
operating with  the  continental  troops,  in  breaking  down  the  bridges,  fetl- 
ing  trees  in  the  roads,  and  otherwise  embarrassing  the  march  of  the 
British  General. 

In  this  state  of  things  intelligence  was  received  that  great  part  of  the 
British  army  had  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  that  tho  residue 
would  soon  follow. 

The  opinion  of  the  General  officers  was  required  on  the  course  now 
to  be  pursued.  General  Lee,  who  had  been  lately  exchanged,  and  whose 
experience  gave  great  weight  to  his  opinions,  was  vehement  against  risk- 
ing either  a  general  or  partial  engagement.  The  British  army  was  com- 
puted at  ten  thousand  efl^tivc  men,  and  that  of  the  Americans  amounted 
to  between  ten  and  eleven  thousand.  General  Lee  was  decidedly  of 
opinion  that,  with  such  an  equality  of  force,  it  would  be  "  criminal"  to 
hazard  an  action.  He  relied  much  on  the  advantageous  ground  on 
which  their  late  foreign  connexions  had  placed  the  United  States,  and 
contended  that  defeat  alone  could  now  endanger  their  independence.  To 
this  he  said  the  army  ought  not  to  be  exposed.  It  would  be  impossible 
he  thought  to  bring  on  a  partial  action,  without  risking  its  being  made 
general,  should  such  be  the  choice  of  the  enemy,  since  the  detachment 
which  might  engage  must  be  supported,  or  be  cut  to  pieces.  A  genera] 
action  ought  not  to  bo  fought  unless  the  advantage  was  manifestly  with 
the  American  army.  This  at  present  was  not  the  case.  He  attributed 
so  much  to  tho  superior  diecipline  of  the  enemy  as  to  be  of  opinion  that 
the  issue  of  the  engagement  would  be,  almost  certainly,  unfavourable* 

General  Du  Portail,  a  French  officer  of  considerable  reputation,  main- 
tained the  same  opinions;  and  the  Baron  de  Steuben  concurred  in  them. 
The  American  officers  deem  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  councils  of 
the  Europeans ;  and,  of  seventeen  Generals,  only  Wayne  and  Cadwal- 
lader  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  attacking  the  enemy.  Lafayette  ap- 
peared inclined  to  thatopmion  without  openly  embracing  it;  and  General 
Greene  Iras  inclined  to  hazard  more  than  the  councils  of  the  majority 
would  sanction.    The  country,  he  thought,  must  be  protected ;  and  if,  in 


MO  *'  THBLffEOp  ..*c,V«i    .     ■," 

doing  ao,  an  eogi^emeiit  iliould  iMoaiie  anavmUile,  fc'Jwi^  be  ^KJtR 
wary  to  fight.  ''.   '  "  ~'  ,™ 

■^HOn  the  morning  of  the  1^  PhBadelphia  wu  enamUJt^f  uxil  bj 
tiwwin  the  afternoon,  all  iJ^BrilMhtyoopi  were  enapmpedod  the  JoiBy 
Acn,  from  Cottier's  Greek  to  Red  jbit  AUhEMigh  tli^  af«iMjl«in- 
MlT«#to  a  graal  eztentof  the  tmn^iitatuui  by  water,  j'etd  .  "^ 
iqaich  wu  so  lengthened  and  flDcopilvred  by  ^baggage,  and  Hi*^ 
inah>  hiteiusely  hot,  that  thpf  were  under  the  neceasity  of  praeMMGng 
alAiHgr.  Indeed  their  DKi7fmeat»wore  the  appelraKe  of  purposed  <]e- 
lay;  and  w^  calculated  j^fcTOur  the  t^ion  that  Sir  Henry  Cliiiton 
ma  willing  to  be  o^ertakea^  and  wished  for  a  general  engagement.* 

^  his  line  <^  march,  antil  lie  passed  CroMwiclu,  led  directly  up  the 
Dalaware,  GAieral  Washington  found  it  necessary  to  make  on  nxlensivc 
dnuit,  and  to  cross  the  river  at  Coryell's  Ferry;  after  uhicli  he  kept  * 
of  the  high  gronds  in  Jeiaay,  thereby  i«lainuig  ibo  cbdce 
I  on,  or  avoiding  an  aClioa.  ■ 

JU  Sir  Henry  Clinton  encamped  atf  and  about,  Alletiiown,  the  n 
J  '  body  of  the  American  army  lay  in  Hopew^l  lijwnship,  about 

five  milee  from  Princeton,  Major  GtBeral  DiekeiisAB,  with 
about  i^e  thousand  militia,  and  Maxwell's  brigade,  hung  on  Sir  Henry- 
Clinton's  left  flank.  General  Cadwallader,  with  Jackson's  regiment  and 
a  few  militia,  was  in  his  rear ;  and  Colons  Morgan  with  a  re^ment  of 
nz  hundred  men  watched  bis  right- 
Not  withstanding  the  almoet  concurredt  i^initm  of  hia  general  officers 
against  risking  an  action,  Washington  appears  to  Jiave  been  strongly 
inclined  to  that  measure.  He  could  not  be  persuaded  that,  with  an  army 
iBtber  superior  in  point  of  numbers  to  his  enemy,  too  much  iras  hazarded 
by  fighting  him.  The  situation  of  the  two  armies  was,  therefore, 
DDce  more  submittGd  to  the  consideration  of  the  general  officers,  wba 
were  asked  whether  it  would  be  adviseahle,  of  choice,  to  hazard  a  gene- 
ral action  t  And,  if  it  would,  whether  it  shoul((.  be  brought  on  by  an  im- 
raodiate  general  attack,  by  a  partial  attack,  or  fay  takmg  such  a  pontna 
aa  moM  compel  the  enemy  to  becoBMrtAfc  assailants? 

If  the  cotmoil  should  )».<  of  opinion  that  it  wus  unadtaeeabb  to  hazard 
an  engagement,  then  he  asked  what  measures  could  be  taken  with 
safety  to  the  army,  to  annoy  the  enemy  in  hia  maich,  should  jn  proceed 
^WDUgh  the  Jerseys  1 

ivRiJ  down  Second  atiect,  Captain  BfLam^  with  •  few 
inriinlry,  entend  the  cit;,  lUid  eiU  (^  and  captared  oae 
lal,  one  goida  ^Jj^^WTi  aad  tliiit;  piiTalaa,  witlwat 
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The  proposition  respecting  a  general  action  was  decidedly  negatived. 
But  it  was  proposed  to  strengthen  the  corps  on  the  Icfl  flank  of  the  enemy 
with  a  reinforcement  of  fiAeen  hundred  men,  and  to  preserve,  with  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  a  relative  position  which  would  enable  it  to  act 
as  circumstances  might  require. 

In  pursuance  of  this  opinion,  the  troops  on  the  lines  were  strengthened 
with  a  detachm(;nt  of  fifteen  hundred  select  men,  commanded  by  General 
Scott ;  and  the  army  moved  forward  the  next  day  to  Kingston. 

Though  the  council  had  ]xcn  almost  unanimous  against  a  general 
action,  several  officers,  whose  opinions  were  highly  valued,  secretly 
wished  for  something  more  than  light  skirmishing.  Knowing  this. 
General  Washington,  who  was  still  in  favour  of  an  engagi^ment,  deter- 
mined to  take  his  measures  on  his  own  responsibility.    As  the 

June  25l 
British  army  moved  towards  Monmouth  court-house,  he  or- 
dered Brigadier  General  Wdyno,  with  an  additional  detachment  of  one 
thousand  select  men,  to  join  the  advanced  corps.  As  tlie  continental 
troopsj  now  constituting  the  front  division,  amounted  to  at  least  four  thou- 
sand men,  he  deemed  it  proper  that  they  should  be  commanded  by  a 
major  general.  Lee  had  a  right  to  claim  this  tour  of  duty ;  but,  as  he 
had  declared  himself  openly  and  strongly  against  hazarding  even  a  par- 
tial engagement,  and  supposed  that  notlnng  further  would  be  attempted 
than  merely  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  and  restrain  plundering  parties, 
he  showed  no  inclination  to  assert  his  claim.  Unintentionally  promoting 
the  private  wishes  of  General  ^V^ashington,  that  the  command  should  be 
given  to  an  officer  whose  view  of  the  service  comported  more  with  his 
own,  Lee  yielded  this  important  tour  of  duty  to  Lafayette.  Tlic  orders 
given  to  this  general  were, to  proceed  immediately  ^vith  the  detachment; 
and,  after  forming  a  junction  with  General  Scott,  and  taking  command 
of  the  troops  on  the  lines,  to  gain  the  enemy's  left  flank  and  rear ;  give 
him  every  practicable  annoyance ;  and  attack  by  detachment,  or  with 
his  whole  force,  as  the  occ^ision  might  require. 

These  dispositions  and  orders  could  scarcely  fail  to  bring  on  an  en- 
gagement. Wayne  had  openly  supported  that  measure ;  and  Lafayette, 
though  against  seeking  a  general  action,  had  been  in  favour  of  a  partial 
one.  Of  consequence,  should  any  proper  occasion  offer,  he  would  cer- 
tainly attack  with  his  whole  (broe,  which  would  as  certainly  produce 
such  a  state  of  things  as  would  rcndeir  it  proper  to  support  him  with  the 
whole  army. 

Immediately  after  the  march  of  this  detachment,  General  Washington 
movefl  to  Cranlxjrry,  that  he  might  be  in  readiness  to  support 
his  front  division. 


"tie  inleAe  hnt  of  tbo  weather ;  s  he 
VVtt  of'  fvo^ujolp,  pqerented  the  nnny  Scota  ■*irjPi""g"TlT  much'dKt  * 
dajr.  The  iKh-uiced  coqpe  had  pi^i^d  fi)nraid,'lBd  taken  a  flOipoo 
about  Tivc  milpsin^quof  j^BritiahannytWiththe  inteotjoa  cf  aSaok- 
iog  ic  next  morqiag  oaJiM  Toanhf  Thinking  this  carft^ioo  Jfxultf^ta 
be  supixirted  in  etse  oriBtion,  General  Waahingtm  oidhnd  the  mai'^aiB 
lo  ftlo  off  by  his  left  towuda  Engtishtown.  TlieBe  ogdem  whe  eaaenled' 
early  vn  [he  niriniifig  of  the  twentyioeventh.   ' 

•bAtyetta  liad  icarcely  talten  command  of  the'M^'rincGd  party,  whou 
■  G«M%d  Lee  be^an  to  legrat  h^vin^'ytdded  ifeto  bim.  He  percdvocl 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  geqatal  officeA,  great  imporliince  was  at- 
taobed  to  it,  and  (hat  hif  teputatioii  wad  in  danger  d  h-Awg  impaired  by 
eoonecting  luBratrenuous  opposidatito  even  a  p&lnl  nttiun,  with  his 
dwJini"g  the  eodbtbnd  of  'a  yery  atrong  deAdunent,  wUcli^  it,«aa  ba^  ;\ 
.' Ifve^  would  engage  the  leai  of  the  enedy.  He  therefore  ac^d^aaih '  ' 
iuidy  fbr  4btf  command  be  had  be(ve,decliae(l. 

To  relieve  the  feelinp  of  Lee,  Without  wcAiding  thoae  of  La&yed^  - 
Qeaeral  WaaMngton  detached'  him  with  two  additkmal  }iiiga(|ea  to 
Bof^btown,  to  sapport  flA  marquih  He  would,  of  course,  b&ve  tho  * 
directioa  of  the  whole  front  diviaioi^  which  would  now  amount  tp  fire 
thousand  continental  tAopa ;  )30X  it  was  expressly  stipulated,  that  if  any 
enterpme  had  been  already  formed  by  Laiayette,  it  should  be  carried 
into  execution,  as  if  the  commanding  qflicer  had  hot  been  changed.  I^e 
acceded  to  this  condition ;  and,  with  two  additional  brigades,  jcuned  the 
.  fiont  division  of  the  army,  encamped  at  Englisbtown.  Tho  rear  divi- 
aion  also  inoved  foitvard,  and  encamped  about  tliAe  mile^  in  his  rear. 
Ho^aa's  cups  still  hovered  on  the  right  flanlftf^he  Bi^iah,  and  General 
KckoAKn  ob  their  left.  '  <  ' 

Sir  Heuy  Clinton  occupied  tiie  high  gtounds  about  Monmouth  CouiU 
hoQset  haTiilg  Iuh  right  flank  in  the  skirt  of  a  small  wood,  while  his  left 
was  secured  by  a  very  thick  one,  and  a  morass .  running  towards  bh 
rear.  His  whole  front  was  also  covered  by  a  wood,  and  &H  a  conaider- 
aUe  distance  towards  his  left,  by  a  mqcaM. 

This  position  seented  unassailable;  and.Ihe  Bntish  were  within  twelve 
nules  of  the  high  grouqds  about  Middletown,  after  reaching  which  they   i 
would  be  perfectly  secure.  ^' 

Under  ^esc  circumstavces,  O^Ral  Washington  ordered  Lee  to  at- 
tack the  BriCiah  rear  the  iiiiiiisiil  it  should  move  Irom  its  ground. 

About  five  in  the  mamiDg,'intelIifence  was  received  fiom  General   ' 
^^        Dickenson  that  the  front  of  tlie  enemy  jvas  in  motion.    The 
troops  were  immediately  pot'  under  arms,  and  Lee  waa  or- 
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dered  to  attack  the  rear,  **  unless  there  shotdd  he  powerful  reasons  to  the 
contrary."  Ho  was  at  the  same  time  informed  that  the  rear  division 
would  be  on  its  march  to  support  him. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  observed  the  appearances  on  his  flanks  and 
rear  on  the  twenty-seventh ;  and,  conjecturing  tliat  the  American  army 
was  in  his  neighbourhood,  had  changed  the  order  of  his  march.  TliA 
baggage  was  placed  under  the  care  of  General  Knyphausen,  while  the 
strength  and  flower  of  his  army,  entirely  unincumbered,  formed  the  rear 
division,  under  the  particular  command  of  Lord  Comwallis,  who  was 
aocxxnpanied  by  the  Commander-in-chief. 

To  avoid  pressing  on  Knyphausen,  Cornwallis  remained  on  his  ground 
until  about  eight ;  and  then,  descending  from  the  heights  of  Freehold 
into  an  extensive  plain,  took  up  his  line  of  march  in  rear  of  the  front 
division.* 

General  Lee  had  made  dispositions  for  executing  the  orders  given  the 
preceding  evening,  and  repeated  in  the  morning ;  and,  soon  after  the 
British  rear  had  moved  from  its  ground,  prepared  to  attack  it.  General 
Dickenson  had  been  directed  to  detach  some  of  his  best  troops,  to  take 
such  a  position  as  to  co-operate  with  him ;  and  Morgan  was  ordered  to 
act  on  the  right  flank. 

Lee  appeared  on  the  heights  of  Freehold  soon  after  Lord  Comwallis 
had  left  them ;  and,  following  the  British  into  the  plain,  ordered  General 
Wayne  to  attack  the  rear  of  their  covering  party  with  suflicicnt  vigour 
to  check  it,  but  not  to  press  it  so  closely  as  cither  to  force  it  up  to  the 
main  body,  or  to  draw  reinforcements  to  its  aid.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
intended  to  gain  the  front  of  this  party  by  a  shorter  road,  and,  interoept- 
ing  its  communication  with  the  line,  to  bear  it  off  before  it  could  be 
assisted. 

While  in  the  execution  of  this  design,  a  gentleman  in  the  indte  of 
General  Washington  came  up  to  gain  intelligence ;  and  Lee  communi- 
cated to  him  his  present  object. 

Before  he  reached  the  point  of  destination,  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  the  British  rear  was  much  stronger  than  had  been  conjectured.  The 
intelligence  on  this  subject  being  contradictory,  and  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try well  calculated  to  conceal  the  truth,  he  deemed  it  adviseable  to  ascer^ 
tain  the  fact  himself.  *^ 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  soon  after  the  rear  division  was  in  fiill  march,  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  an  American  column  had  appeared  on  his  left 
flank.  This  being  a  corps  of  militia  was  soon  dispersed,  and  the  march 
was  continued.    When  his  rear  guard  had  descended  from  the  heights,  * 

*  Letter  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
Vol.  I.  17 
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*S: 


Tho  intense:  beat  of  iho  weather;  s  heayyjj 
wwil  of  {>Tovigiot8.  pccTtnted  (he  armj  baa  tJHjUbg'iU  tnueh  ^at  * 
iSay*^  I'hc  ndvanccd  corpa  had  pi^eiqd  fbnraid^iid  teken  r  fef^ou 
■bam  five  miles  in  rwror^cBritJshwnij',«rithtiie  intention  cT'*' — ^ 
fig  jt  Qe;il  nwrnuig  on  ita  marcli.     Thintihg  thii  oorpa'fiM  |^ 
be  flupportod  in  case  otaf^cat,  Gencrtl  ^addngkn  onlbred  the  o 
to  file  ^by  his  li^  towards  Englishiown.    Tbieaa  ariem  vftre  eneiried' 
early  in  ihemomipgof  tho  twcniy-srtventh.   '  -J" 

l^kyotie  bod  scarcely  token  cunimand  of  the^hdvtuiced  pait^,  iAqd 
GonnmJ  Leo  began  to  regret  hav  in  ^'yielded  i(to  him.    He  jifiiijliiii 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  gencnil-cffioeA,  gKot  impOTtnBof  vWiJ^'  ' 
iMted  tt  itf  and  fliat  hi|  reputntioa  watf  in  danger  of  faeiiiflmpfina  fcy 
J  liiit^lbeBDODi  appm&m  to  efen  n  pAial  aa^,  with  Ui 
gAe  ftiiSpltndttf'VreiyiboagdeftchBient,  whld^it.iraa  ^»*  .-m^  ^ 
jgjyiw^liuuU  engage  ihe  ray  oif  the  anerty.   lie  tbarefon  aoiiaf|d«Vb ' '^ .  ;^ 
M)<Urffii  lliiriiriiiiiiiiinilhiriiiiininf|iii.Jiirliiiri1  •    ^ 

ib  idien  lU)  fiflmgi  of  liee,  Vftbont  weeding  thoae  of  UAjBlt^  ■      ^ 
Oogand  Waddngton  detaehe^  Um  vith  two  additJonai  Jmgajea  to  '' 

Bi^dAnn^  to  import  iHI  iwirqiitK.  Hq  would,  of  couTBe,  hkve  the  * 
(fiMelioD  «r  dw  wmb  froet  ^jririolv  vUeih  inuld  now  amotmt  tg  fife 
fla^puid  atBtinmaaAltaft ;  nt  >t  waa  tepreariy  stipulated,  that  if  ai^ 
enterprifle  had  been  Blraad^  iolmed  Ijy&a&yette,  it  should  be  carml 
into  etecntion,  sa  ifihe  comnundinj  <^cflr  hadW  been  changed.  I«e 
aot»ded  to  this  condition ;  aniJ,  with  two  additional  brigades,  joined  the 
foHit  division  of  the  anny,  encamped  at  Englishtown.  The  rear  divi- 
aioa  also  moved  fonntrd,  and  encamped  about  thAe  mileJin  his  Tear. 
Morgn'acorpB  sliUhovered^ontherightflaniAir^he British, and 6eneral 
Kc&faea,ad  tbdr  left.  ,  '  <■         ' 

ESr  Beoy  Chnton  occupied  Ac  high  gtounds  about  Monnoutb  coui^ 
house,  haffi^  hia  right  flank  in  the  skirt  of  a  small  wood,  while  his  left 
was  secured  by  a  very  thick  one,  and  a  morass  nimiiug  towards  his 
rear.  Hia  whole  front  was  also  covered  by  a  wood,  and  Ex  a  consider- 
aUe  distance  towards  his  left,  by  a  niwaMk 

This  pod^n  seemed  unassailable;  anf  Ae  Bntisb  ware  within  twelve 
miles  of  the  high  groui|ds  about  Hiddletown,  after  reaching  which  they  . 
would  be  perfectly  secure.  ^i 

Under  these  circumataacea,  G^Ral  IPasliingtcA  ordered  Lee  to  at. 
tack  the  British  rear  the  monMt  it  should  move  ftom  its  ground* 

About  five  in  the  moming,'intelligciice  was  recdved  from  General   ' 
^k   „    Dickenson  that  the  front  of  tha  enemy  jraa  in  motion.    The 
troops  were  immediately  put  tmder  arms,  and  Leo  was  or- 
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This  check  afforded  time  to  draw  up  the  lefl  wing  and  second  line  of 
the  American  army  on  an  eminence,  covered  hy  a  morass  in  front. 
Lord  Stirling,  who  commanded  the  lef^  wing,  brought  up  a  detachment 
of  artillery  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Carrington,  and  some  field  pieoeBi 
which  played  with  considerable  efiect  on  a  division  of  the  British  which 
had  passed  the  morass,  and  was  pressing  on  to  the  charge.  These 
pieces,  with  the  aid  of  several  parties  of  infantry,  effectually  stopped  the 
advance  of  the  enemy. 

Finding  themselves  warmly  opposed  in  front,  the  British  attempted  to 
turn  the  left  flank  of  the  American  army,  but  were  repulsed.  They  then 
attempted  the  right  with  as  little  success.  General  Greene  had  advanced 
a  body  of  troops  with  artillery  to  a  commanding  piece  of  ground  in  his 
front,  which  not  only  disappointed  the  design  of  turning  the  right,  but 
enfiladed  the  party  which  yet  remained  in  front  of  the  left  wing.  At  this 
moment.  General  Wayne  was  advanced  with  a  body  of  infantry  to  en- 
gage them  in  front,  who  kept  up  so  hot  and  well  directed  a  fire,  that  they 
soon  withdrew  behind  the  ravine,  to  the  ground  on  which  the  action  had 
commenced  immediately  afler  the  arrival  of  General  Washington.* 

The  position  now  taken  by  the  British  army  was  very  strong.  Both 
flanks  were  secured  by  thick  woods  and  morasses ;  and  their  front  was 
accessible  only  through  a  narrow  pass.  The  day  had  been  intensely 
hot,  and  the  troops  were  much  fatigued.  Notwithstanding  these  circum- 
stances, General  Washington  resolved  to  renew  the  engagement.  For 
this  purpose  he  ordered  Brigadier  General  Poor,  with  his  own  and  the 
North  Carolina  brigade,  to  gain  their  right  flank,  while  Woodford  with 
his  brigade  should  turn  their  left.  At  the  same  time  the  artilleiy  was 
ordered  to  advance,  and  play  on  their  front.  These  orders  were  obeyed 
with  alacrity ;  but  the  impediments  on  the  flanks  of  the  British  were  so 
considerable  that,  before  they  could  be  overcome,  it  was  nearly  dark. 
Farther  operations  were  therefore  deferred  until  next  morning;  and  the 
brigades  which  had  been  detached  to  the  flanks  of  the  British  army  con- 
tinued on  their  ground  through  the  night,  and  the  other  troops  lay  on  the 
field  of  battle  with  their  arms  in  their  hands.  Greneral  Washington 
passed  the  night  in  his  cloak  in  the  midst  of  his  soldiers. 

The  British  employed  the  early  part  of  the  night  in  removing  their 

**  General  LafayeUe,  in  a  communication  made  to  the  author  respecting  this  battle^ 
expresses  himself  thus:  "Never  was  General  Washington  greater  in  war  than  in  this 
action.  His  presence  stopped  the  retreat  His  dispositions  fixed  the  victory.  His 
fine  appearance  on  horseback,  his  calm  courage,  roused  by  the  animation  produced  bj 
the  vexation  of  the  morning,  (le  depit  de  la  mating)  gave  him  the  air  best  rakulated 
to  excite  enthusiasm." 


1^ 


aw  THB  LIFE  OP 

ha  mtr  it  fblknred  by  a.  Mnng  corpa,  soon  aAer 
ooounenced  upon  it ;  v\i,  at  the  suae  time,  &  raqiectabLe  finoe  ahowad 
itMlfoaeacbofhisfluika.  Suspecting  &  deaiga  on  hia  baggage,  hs  ds- 
iHinined  to  attack  the  tnx^  in  his  rear  so  ngoiously,  aa  to  oompel  a 
noall  of  thoae  on  his  fianlcsj  and,  Tor  this  puiposo,  marched  back  Ua 
whde  rear  division.  This  moveweat  was  in  progress  aa  Lee  adranoad 
Sat  the  purpose  of  reconnratring.  He  aomi  perodrod  his  mistake  i» 
y^"g  the  force  of  the  Biitiah  lear,  bi^  still  detennined  to  engage  on 
Ait  groundt  although  hia  judgment  disi^roved  the  measura ;  there  beii^ 
a  noraas  immedistely  in  his  rear,  which  would  neoeaaarily  inqnde  dw 
ninfiooements  which  might  be  adrandng  to  his  aid,  and  crahanaa  his 
retreat  should  be  be  finally  overpowered. 

This  was  abo«U  ten.  While  both  arniies  were  preparing  fi>r  actioo. 
General  Scotl  (as  stated  by  Geoeial  Lee)  mistook  an  oblique  maieh  of 
an  American  column  for  a  retreat;  and,  in  the  B[^rehensioo  of  bedng 
abandoned,  left  his  pootion,  and  repassed  the  ravine  in  his  rear. 

Being  himself  of  (pinion  that  the  ground  was  un&TOurabie,  Lee  did 
not  correi^  the  error  he  ascribed  to  Scott,  but  ordered  the  whole  detacb- 
ment  to  regain  the  heights.  He  waa  closely  pressed,  and  some  sli^ 
skirmishing  raisued  without  much  toss  on  either  side. 

As  soon  as  the  firing  announced  the  comroencement  of  the  action,  the 
rear  divisuw  of  the  army  advanced  rapidly  to  the  support  of  the  front- 
As  they  approached  the  eceue  of  action,  General  Washington,  who  had 
received  no  intelligence  from  Lee  giving  notice  of  bis  relieat,  rode  for- 
ward, and,  to  his  utter  astonishment  and  mortification,  met  the  advanced 
corps  retiring  before  the  enemy,  without  having  made  a  single  effort  to 
"wintain  its  ground.  The  troops  he  first  saw  neither  understood  the  mo- 
tives which  had  governed  General  Lee,  nor  his  present  design;  and 
could  ^ve  no  other  information  than  that,  by  his  orders,  they  had  fled 
without  fighting.  ^ 

General  Washington  rode  to  the  rear  of  the  diviuon,  where  he  met 
General  Lee,  to  whom  lie  spoke  in  terms  of  some  warmth,  implying  dis- 
approbation of  his  conduct. 

Orders  were  immediately  given  to  Colonel  Stewart  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Ramsay  to  form  their  r^jiments  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
pursuit;  and  General  Lee  wa^^iected  to  take  proper  measures  with  the 
residue  of  his  force  to  stop  the  witish  column  on  that  ground.  Thie  Com- 
mander-inrijhief  then  rode  back  to  arrange  the  rear  division  of  the  army. 

These  orders  were  executed  with  firmness ;  and,  when  forced  from  bis 
ground,  Lee  brought  off  his  troops  in  good  order,  and  vras  directed  to 
ibrm  in  the  rear  of  Englishtovn. 
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This  check  afforded  time  to  draw  up  the  lefl  wing  and  second  line  of 
the  American  army  on  an  eminence,  covered  by  a  morass  in  front. 
Lord  Stirling,  who  commanded  the  left  wing,  brought  up  a  detachment 
of  artillery  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Carrington,  and  some  field  pieoeBi  f 
which  played  i^ith  considerable  efiect  on  a  division  of  the  British  which 
had  passed  the  morass,  and  was  pressing  on  to  the  charge.  These 
pieces,  with  the  aid  of  several  parties  of  infantry,  efiectually  stopped  the 
advance  of  the  enemy. 

Finding  themselves  warmly  opposed  in  front,  the  British  attempted  to 
turn  the  left  flank  of  the  American  army,  but  were  repulsed.  They  then 
attempted  the  right  with  as  little  success.  General  Greene  had  advanced 
a  body  of  troops  with  artillery  to  a  commanding  piece  of  ground  in  his 
front,  which  not  only  disappointed  the  design  of  turning  the  right,  but 
^[ifiladed  the  party  which  yet  remained  in  front  of  the  left  wing.  At  this 
moment.  General  Wayne  was  advanced  with  a  body  of  infantry  to  en- 
gage them  in  front,  who  kept  up  so  hot  and  well  directed  a  fire,  that  they 
soon  withdrew  behind  the  ravine,  to  the  ground  on  which  the  action  had 
commenced  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  General  Washington.* 

The  position  now  taken  by  the  British  army  was  very  strong.  Both 
flanks  were  secured  by  thick  woods  and  morasses ;  and  their  front  was 
accessible  only  through  a  narrow  pass.  The  day  had  been  intensely 
hot,  and  the  troops  were  much  fatigued.  Notwithstanding  these  circum- 
stances. General  Washington  resolved  to  renew  the  engagement.  For 
this  purpose  he  ordered  Brigadier  General  Poor,  with  his  own  and  the 
North  Carolina  brigade,  to  gain  their  right  flank,  while  Woodford  with 
his  brigade  should  turn  their  left.  At  the  same  time  the  artilleiy  was 
ordered  to  advance,  and  play  on  their  front.  These  orders  were  obeyed 
with  alacrity ;  but  the  impediments  on  the  flanks  of  the  British  were  so 
considerable  that,  before  they  could  be  overcome,  it  was  nearly  dark. 
Farther  operations  were  therefore  deferred  until  next  morning;  and  the 
brigades  which  had  been  detached  to  the  flanks  of  the  British  army  con- 
tinued on  their  ground  through  the  night,  and  the  other  troops  lay  on  the 
field  of  battle  with  their  arms  in  their  hands.  General  Washington 
passed  the  night  in  his  cloak  in  the  midst  of  his  soldiers. 

The  British  employed  the  early  part  of  the  night  in  removing  their 

**  General  Lafayette,  in  a  communication  made  to  the  author  respecting  this  battk^ 
ezpienes  himself  thus:  "Never  was  General  Washington  greater  in  war  than  in  thb 
action.  His  presence  stopped  the  retreat  His  dispositions  fixed  the  victory.  His 
fine  appearance  on  horseback,  his  calm  courage,  roused  by  the  animation  produced  hj 
the  vexation  of  the  morning,  (le  depit  de  la  mating)  gave  him  the  air  best  calmlatid 
to  excite  enthusiaam." 


f. 


1^4JFB  OF 


"th^  intoM  hMt  of  the  weather.;  ft  heBTy'ii|i*g  tai  • 

wmA  of  profirioMP)  p^Bvented  the  anny  Sntai  topPHRBg  iti  ''"""^H  dwt 
day.^  The  ndvaqcej  coipa  lad  pi^MicI  ibrwan)l,'kld  taken  a  (tavon 
■  i^cV  ^f'  i^'^^  inJnnr  rfj^  &itish  vmy^ith'tbe  inlentKni  dTaltnek- 
»  ^git  nrxt  morqisg  "%''*  .""^'^W  lliiiikitig  thia  carpB'ioo  | 
^  be  gupportcd  in  eiae  oTHticii,  General  Washington  onfeRd  the  n 
tofitpoTliyhiskAtowaRlaEngliBhtcnmii  Theseo  ' 
early  in  thnmomijigofthetwentyiseventha   ' 

yAjnm  bad  acwoely  talcen  command  of  tbe'^dranced  part^,  M^ 
'G«3u  Lee  fa^an  toregrathaTliu'yiddeditIo  t'        ~  ''^''^ 

that)  in  the  o[»mon  of  all  the  geqeial  officeA,  great  ii 
itaobed  to  it,  and  (hat  hia  imputation  wad  in  danger  of  b     _ 
oonnecting  bis>i(renuous  oppoedtioD  to  even  a  p£lial  oetiiA,  wi^  I^ 
-  .^     dpcEning  the  Codknandar'a  very  ■trongdeteciunent,  wblcH^k^waa  b**'. 
^'- .-  lipredf '*<»'<il  engage  the  rear  oTtbe  enaAy.    He  therefore  adia^aar* ' 
^  Midf  ferlbrfffiommand  ha  had  hefi|re,decjined.  -, 

To  relieve  tbft  fijelinga  of  Lee,  vrtlboat  wnhiding  those  of  La&jeli^  ' 
•  Qeaaral  Washington  delaehe^  him  with  two  additinM|  }iriga(|e«  to 
Ki^iahtowii,  to  Bopport  A6  n»n]tda.  He  wotild,  oF  courae,  faftve  the  ' 
diiectioD  of  the  whole  front  divisioi^  wlucb  would  now  amount  t^  five 
tbouaand  continental  troops ;  tftt  it  was  expressly  stipulated,  that  if  any 
enterprise  had  been  already  formed  by  liafayette,  it  should  be  earned 
^  into  execution,  aa  if  the  commuidinj  qfficer  had  not  been  changed.    I^e 

acceded  to  this  coDdition ;  and,  with  two  additional  brigades,  joined  the 
.  fnxit  divisioD  of  the  army,  encamped  at  Englishtown.  The  rear  divi- 
sion also  moved  ibnrard,  and  encamped  about  th^  milel  in  hia  rear. 
Megan's  ctHpa  still  bovcred^on  the  right  flanliftf^e  British,  and  General 
Kokaptaoii  oo  their  leit  ,  ' 

Sir  Henij  Clinton  occupied  Ute  ,higli  -glounds  about  Monmouth  cotuk 
house,  having  hia  right  flank  in  the  skirt  of  a  small  wood,  while  his  leA 
was  secured  by  a  very  thick  one,  and  a  irtoiasa  running  towards  hs 
rear.  His  whole  front  wna  also  covered  by  a.  wood,  and  fi>r  a  coinider- 
able  distanoe  towards  his  left,  by  a  mqtaafc 

lliis  position  seemed  unaBaaiIat>le;  an£Ae  Bntiah  were  vrithin  twelve 
miles  of  the  high  grounds  about  Middl^wn,  after  reaching  which  they  -i 
would  be  perfectly  secure.  ^ 

Under  these  circumstances,  Odml  Waabington  ordered  Lee  to  at- 
tack the  British  rear  (he  moniBdt  it  should  move  ftom  its  groun^' 

About  five  in  the  moming,'intelligence  was  received  from  General 

^L  Dickenson  that  the  front  of  tba  enemy  jvas  in  motion.     The 

^  '   Iroope  were  immediately  pot'imder  arms,  and  Lee  waa  or- 
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dered  to  attack  the  rear,  **  unless  there  should  be  powerful  reasons  to  the 
contrary.''  He  wns  at  the  same  time  informed  that  the  rear  divisioa 
would  be  on  its  march  to  support  him. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  observed  the  appearances  on  his  flanks  and 
rear  on  the  twenty-seventh ;  and,  conjecturing  tliat  the  American  army 
was  in  his  neighbourhood,  had  changed  the  order  of  his  march.  The 
baggage  was  placed  under  the  care  of  General  Knyphausen,  while  the 
strength  and  flower  of  his  army,  entirely  unincumbered,  formed  the  rear 
divifflon,  under  the  particular  command  of  Lord  Comwallis,  who  was 
aooompanied  by  the  Commander-in-chief. 

To  avoid  pressing  on  Knyphausen,  Cornwallis  remained  on  his  ground 
until  about  eight ;  and  then,  descending  from  the  heights  of  Freehold 
into  an  extensive  plain,  took  up  his  line  of  march  in  rear  of  the  front 
division.* 

General  Lee  had  made  dispositions  for  executing  the  orders  given  the 
preceding  evening,  and  repeated  in  the  morning ;  and,  soon  afler  the 
British  rear  had  moved  from  its  ground,  prepared  to  attack  it.  General 
Dickenson  had  been  directed  to  detach  some  of  his  best  troops,  to  take 
such  a  position  as  to  co-operate  with  him ;  and  Morgan  was  ordered  to 
act  on  the  right  flank. 

Lee  appeared  on  the  heights  of  Freehold  soon  after  Lord  Comwallis 
had  left  them ;  and,  following  the  British  into  the  plain,  ordered  General 
Wayne  to  attack  the  rear  of  their  covering  party  with  suflicient  vigour 
to  check  it,  but  not  to  press  it  so  closely  as  either  to  force  it  up  to  the 
main  body,  or  to  draw  reinforcements  to  its  aid.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
intended  to  gain  the  front  of  this  party  by  a  shorter  road,  and,  intercept- 
ing its  communication  with  the  line,  to  bear  it  ofl*  before  it  could  be 
assisted. 

While  in  the  execution  of  this  design,  a  gentleman  in  tbe  ndie  of 
Greneral  Washington  came  up  to  gain  intelligence;  and  Lee  communi- 
cated to  him  his  present  object. 

Before  he  reached  the  point  of  destination,  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  the  British  rear  was  much  stronger  than  had  been  conjectured.  The 
intelligence  on  this  subject  being  contradictory,  and  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try well  calculated  to  conceal  the  truth,  fa|  deemed  it  adviseable  to  ascer^ 
tain  the  fact  himself.  ^ 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  soon  after  the  rear  division  was  in  full  march,  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  an  American  column  had  appeared  on  his  left 
flank.  This  being  a  corps  of  militia  was  soon  dispersed,  and  the  march 
was  continued.    When  his  rear  guard  had  descended  from  the  heights,  * 

«  Letter  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
Vol.  I.  17 


Mflfenee  was,  afterwards,  though  widi  ajnt  heaitalkin,  approved,  almoat 
unaninKUsly,  bjr  ccmgrms.  The  court  loAened,  in  aome  degree,  tbe  la- 
mity  of  the  seomd  cha^,  by  finding  him  guilty,  not  in  its  very  worda, 
but  <■  of  misbehaviour  beJbre  Uie  enemy,  by  making  an  uimecegsaiy,aiid» 
in  aome  few  inslanoes,  a  disoideriy  retreat" 

Lee  defended  himaelf  with  his  accustomed  abiUty.  Be  prored  tha^ 
after  the  rebeat  had  comroenoed,  in  consequence  oT  General  Scott's  re- 
|«ssiig  the  ravine,  oo  tbe  approach  of  tbe  enony,  be  bad  designed 
lo  form  on  the  first  advantageous  piece  of  ground  he  could  find;  and  that, 
in  his  own  o[Hnion,and  in  the  opinion  of  some  other  officers,  no  sale  and 
advantageous  positi(»i  bad  presented  itself  until  he  met  Geneial  Waah- 
ington;  at  which  time  it  was  his  intention  to  fight  tbe  enemy  on  tbe  very 
ground  afterwards  taken  by  that  officer.  He  suggeated  a  variety  of 
reasons  in  justification  of  his  retreat,  which,  if  tbey  do  not  abaolutely 
estaUiah  its  propriety,  give  it  so  questionable  a  fomTaa  to  render  it  pr» 
laiiia  that  a  public  exsmiiuition  never  would  have  taken  plane,  could  his 
praud  spirit  have  stooped  to  ofier  B«plBmitifiti  instead  <^  outrage,  to  tbe 
CcHnmander-in-chiefi 

His  suspension  gave  genera]  sati^uition  throi^  tbe  army*  Without 
being  masters  of  his  conduct  as  a  military  man,  they  perfectly  under- 
stood the  insult  ofiered  to  their  general  by  his  letters ;  and,  whether 
rightly  or  not,  believed  his  object  to  have  been  to  disgrace  Washington, 
and  to  obtain  the  supreme  command  for  himself.  So  devotedly  were  all 
ranks  attached  to  their  general,  that  tbe  mere  suspicion  of  such  a  de> 
sign,  would  have  rendered  his  continuance  in  the  army  extremely  diffi- 
cult 

Whatever  judgment  may  be  formed  on  the  prc^niety  of  his  retreat,  it 
is  not  easy  to  justify,  either  the  omission  to  ke^  the  Commander-in- 
chief  continually  informed  of  his  situation  and  intentions,  or  the  very  nide 
letters  written  after  the  action  was  over. 

The  battle  of  Monmouth  gave  great  satisfaction  to  congress.  A  reso- 
lution was  passed  unanimously,  thanking  General  Washington  for  tbe 
activity  with  which  he  marched  from  the  camp  at  Valley  Foiige,  in  pur- 
suit of  tbe  enemy ;  for  his  distinguished  exertions  in  forming  the  line  of 
battle,  and  for  his  great  good  conduct  in  the  action ;  and  be  was  request- 
ed to  signify  the  thanks  of  congress  to  tbe  ofGcera  and  men  under  his 
ct»nmand,  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  conduct  and  valour  in 
the  battle. 

After  remaining  a  few  days  on  the  high  grounds  of  Middletown,  Sir 
Ifenry  Chnton  proceeded  to  Sandy-hook,  whence  his  army 
d  over  to  New  York. 


J11I75. 


Washington. 


CHAPTER  xni. 

Count  D'Efitaing  arriTes  with  a  French  fleet — Meditates  an  attack  on  the  Britiah  ileel 
in  New  York  harbour. — Relinquishes  it. — Sails  to  Rhode  Island. — Lord  Howe  ap- 
pears off  Rhode  Island.— Both  fleets  dispersed  by  a  storm. — General  Sullivan  lays 
siege  to  Newport — D'Elstaing  returns. — Sails  for  Boston. — Sullivan  expresses  hit 
dissatiBfaction  in  general  orders. — Rains  the  siege  of  Newport. — ^Action  on  Rhode 
Island. — The  Americans  retreat  to  the  Continent — Count  D'Estaing  expresses  hia 
dissatisfaction  with  Sullivan  in  a  letter  to  Congress. — (General  Washington  laboun 
successfully  to  heal  these  discontents. — Lord  Howe  reagns  the  command  of  the 
British  fleet — Colonel  Baylor's  regiment  surprised. — Captain  Donop  defeated  by 
Colonel  Butler. — ^Elxpedition  of  the  British  against  Egg  Harbour. — Pulaski  fur- 
prised. 

Before  Genera]  Washington  could  reach  the  ground  he  designed  to 
occupy,  intelligence  was  received  that  a  powerful  French  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  the  Count  D'Estaing,  had  appeared  off 
Chingoteague  inlet,  the  northern  extremity  of  the  coast  of  Virginia. 

Tlie  Count  had  sailed  from  Toulon  on  the  13th  of  April,  with  twelve 
ships  of  the  line  and  six  frigates,  having  on  hoard  a  respectable  body  of 
land  forces.  His  destination  was  the  Delaware ;  and  he  hoped  to  find 
the  British  fleet  in  that  river,  and  their  army  in  Philadelphia.  An  un- 
common continuance  of  adverse  winds,  protracted  his  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  to  the  extraordinary  length  of  eighty-seven  days.  This  unusual 
circumstance  saved  the  British  fleet  and  army. 

On  reaching  the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  the  Count  announced  his  ar- 
rival to  congress ;  and,  having  failed  in  accomplishing  his  first  object, 
proceeded  along  the  coast  to  New  York,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  at- 
tack the  British  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  that  place. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  again  indebted  to  some  fortunate  incidents  for 
his  safety. 

The  violent  storms  of  the  preceding  winter  had  broken  through  the 
narrow  isthmus  by  which  Sandy-hook  was  connected  with  the  continent, 
and  had  converted  the  peninsula  into  an  island.  This  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary for  the  army  to  pass  from  the  main  to  the  hook  on  a  bridge  of 
boats,  which  would  have  been  impracticable,  if  obstructed  by  a  superior 
fleet.  It  was  effected  the  very  day  on  which  D'Estaing  appeared  off 
Chingoteague  inlet. 

At  P^ramus,  in  Jersey,  General  Washington  received  a  letter  firom 
the  president  of  congress,  advising  him  of  this  important  event,  ^ 

and  requesting  that  he  would  concert  measures  with  the  Count 
for  conjoint  and  offensive  operations. 


The  next  day  be  received  a  second  letter  on  tbe  sune  nilgect,  to- 
clonng  two  reaolutions,  one  directing  him  to  co-operate  with  the  Pmch 
admiral,  and  the  other  aulhoriniig  him  to  call  on  tbe  states  from  New 
tbmpshire  to  New  Jersey  inclusive,  for  such  aids  of  militia  aa  bs  might 
doem  necessary  for  the  operations  of  tbe  allied  anns< 

tSa  deternimed  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  White  PlainS)  wbenoe 
die  anny  might  co-opeiate  with  more  facility  in  the  execution  of  any  at 
tompt  which  might  be  made  by  Die  fleet,  and  degiatched  lieut»iant 
Colonel  Laurens,  one  of  bis  aids  de  camp,  with  all  tbe  information  rela- 
tive  to  the  enemy,  as  well  as  to  his  own  army,  which  might  be  useRil  to 
D'Estaing.  Lieutenant  Colonel  liaurens  was  authoiized  to  consult  on 
flttuTs  conjoint  operations,  and  to  establish  conventional  signals  lot  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  communication  of  intelligence. 

The  French  admiral,  on  arriving  off  the  Hook,  despatched  Major  de 
Choisi,  a  gentleman  of  bis  iamily,  to  General  Washington,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  communicating  fully  his  views  and  his  strength.  His  Bzwt  oliject 
was  to  attack  New  York.  If  this  should  be  found  imprsctic&ble,  he  was 
desirous  of  turning  his  attentioa  to  Rhode  Island.  To  assist  in  cnning 
to  a  lesult  on  these  enterprises,  General  Washington  despatched  Lieu< 
tenant  Colonel  Hamilton  with  such  farther  communications  as  had  been 
suggested,  by  inquiries  mode  since  tbe  departure  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Laurens. 

Fearing  that  the  wateron  tbe  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  was 
not  of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  the  passage  of  tbe  largest  ships  of  the 
Flench  fleet  without  much  difficulty  and  danger,  General  Washington 
had  turned  bis  attentbn  to  other  objects  which  might  be,  eventually, 
pursued.  General  SuUivan,  who  commanded  the  troops  in  Rhode  Island, 
was  directed  to  prepare  for  on  enterprise  against  Newport; 
and  tbe  Marquis  de  Lafayette  was  detached  with  two  brigade! 
to  join  him  at  Providence.  Tbe  next  day  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hamilton 
letumed  to  camp  with  the  final  determination  of  the  Count  D'Eslaing  to 
relinquish  the  meditated  attack  on  the  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  New  York, 
in  consequence  of  the  Impracticability  of  passing  the  bar. 

General  Greene  was  immediately  ordered  to  Rhode  Island,  of  which 
atate  be  was  a  native;  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Laurens  was  directed  to 
attach  himself  to  the  French  admiral,  and  to  facilitate  all  his  views  by 
procuring  whatever  might  give  them  efiect;  after  which  he  was  to  act 
with  the  army  under  Sullivan. 

The  resolution  being  taken  to  proceed  against  Rhode  Island,  the  fleet 
got  under  way,  and,  on  the  25th  of  July,  appeared  ofi*  Newport,  and 
cast  anchor  about  five  miles  fix>m  that  place,  just  without  BrenttHi's 
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ledge;  soon  afler  which,  General  Sullivan  went  on  board  the  Admiral, 
and  concerted  with  him  a  plan  of  operations  for  the  allied  forces.  The 
fleet  was  to  enter  the  harbour,  and  land  the  troops  of  liis  Christian  Ma- 
jesty on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Dyer's 
island.  The  Americans  were  to  land  at  the  same  time  on  the  opposite 
coast,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  a  frigate. 

Although  the  appearance  of  the  French  fleet  had  animated  the  whole 
country,  and  had  produced  a  considerable  degree  of  alacrity  for  the 
service ;  although  the  success  of  the  enterprise  essentially  depended  on 
maintaining  a  superiority  at  sea,  which  there  was  much  reason  to  appre- 
hend would  soon  be  wrested  from  them ;  yet  such  are  the  delays  inse- 
parable from  measures  to  bring  husbandmen  into  the  field  as  soldiers, 
that  the  operations  against  Newport  were  suspended  for  several  days  on 
this  account. 

As  the  militia  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  approached, 
General  Sullivan  joined  General  Greene  at  Tiverton,  and  it 
was  agreed  with  the  Admiral  that  the  fleet  should  enter  the 
main  channel  immediately,  and  that  the  descent  should  be  made  the  suc- 
ceeding day.    The  ships  of  war  passed  the  British  batteries  and  entered 
the  harbour,  without  receiving  or  doing  any  considerable  damage. 

The  militia  not  arriving  precisely  at  the  time  they  were  expected, 
General  Sullivan  could  not  hazard  the  movement  which  had  been  con- 
certed, and  stated  to  the  Count  the  necessity  of  postponing  it  till  the 
next  day.  Meanwhile,  the  preparations  for  the  descent  being  perceived, 
CJeneral  Pigot  drew  the  troops  which  had  been  stationed  on  the  north 
end  of  the  island  into  the  lines  at  Newport. 

On  discovering  this  circumstance  the  next  morning,  Sullivan  deter- 
mined to  avail  himself  of  it,  and  to  take  immediate  possession  of  the 
works  which  had  been  abandoned.  The  whole  army  crossed  the  east 
passage,  and  landed  on  the  north  end  of  Rhode  Island.  This  move- 
ment gave  great  ofience  to  the  Admiral,  who  resented  the  indelicacy  sup- 
posed to  have  been  committed  by  Sullivan  in  landing  before  the  French, 
and  without  consulting  him. 

Unfortunately,  some  difficulties,  on  subjects  of  mere  punctilio,  had 
previously  arisen.  The  Count  D'Estaing  was  a  land  as  well  as  sea 
officer,  and  held  the  high  rank  of  lieutenant  general  in  the  service  of 
France.  Sullivan  being  only  a  major  general,  some  misunderstanding 
on  this  delicate  point  had  been  apprehended ;  and  General  Washington 
had  suggested  to  him  the  necessity  of  taking  every  precaution  to  avoid 
it.  Tliis,  it  was  supposed,  had  been  efi^ted  in  their  first  conference,  in 
which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Americans  should  land  first,  ailer  which 
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tbs  French  abould  land,  to  be  commuided  by  Ae  Caimt  D^Ertsiag  in 
peraoD.  The  motives  Cor  this  arnuigeinent  are  not  ttated ;  but  it  wu 
moel  probably  made  aolely  with  a  view  to  the  mKcen  oC  iha  enlapriia. 
Either  his  own  after-raflectiona  or  the  Buggestions  of  othen  diMadsfied 
the  Count  with  it,  and  he  instated  that  the  descent  should  he  made  on 
both  sides  of  the  island  precisely  at  the  same  instant  and  that  one  wing 
of  the  American  army  should  be  attached  to  the  French,  and  land  with- 
them.  He  also  declined  c^Mnmaoding  in  jftuoa,  and  wished  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette  to  take  charge  of  the  French  troops  as  well  as  of  the 
Americana  attached  to  them. 

It  being  Seaied  that  this  alteration  of  the  plan  might  endanger  both 
its  parts,  D'Eslaing  was  pierailed  on  to  reduce  his  demand  from  oaa 
wing  of  the  American  army  to  oae  thousand  militia.  When,  aforwaids, 
General  Sullivan  crossed  over  into  the  island  before  the  time  to  which 
he  had  himself  passioned  the  descent,  and  without  giving  pierioaB  no- 
tice to  the  Count  of  this  movement,  some  suspicions  seem  to-  have  been 
eiciled,  that  the  measure  was  taken  with  other  views  than  were  aniw^ 
ed,  and  no  inconaiderable  degree  of  exdtement  was  maxufested.  Hie 
Count  refused  to  answer  Sullivan's  letter,  and  charged  lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Fleury,  who  delivered  it,  with  being  more  en  American  than  a 
Frenchman. 

At  this  time  a  British  fleet  appeared,  which,  ailer  sailing  close  into 
die  land,  and  communicating  with  General  Pigot,  withdrew  some  dis- 
tance, and  came  to  anchor  oS  point  Judith,  just  without  the  narrow  inlet 
leading  into  the  harbour. 

After  it  bad  been  ascertained  that  the  destination  of  the  Count  D'B^ 
laing  was  America,  he  was  follovred  by  a  squadron  of  twelve  ships  of 
the  line  under  Admiral  Byron,  who  was  designed  to  relieve  Lord  How%  * 
that  nobleman  having  solicited  his  recall.  The  vessels  composing  dni 
squadron  meeting  with  weather  unusually  hod  for  the  season,  and  b^ig 
separated  in  different  storms,  arrived,  after  lingering  through  a  tedious 
passage,  in  various  degrees  of  distress,  on  different  and  remote  parts  of 
the  American  coasL  Between  the  departure  of  D'Estaing  from  the  Hook 
cm  the  23d  of  July,  and  the  30th  of  that  month,  four  ships  of  sixty.four 
and  fifty  guns  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook. 

This  addition  to  the  Britiah  fleet,  though  it  left  Lord  Hovre  consider* 
ably  inferior  to  the  Count  D'Estaing,  determined  him  to  attempt  the  m- 
lief  of  Newport.  He  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  6th  of  August ; 
and,  on  tlte  (Kh,  appeared  in  sight  of  the  French  fleet,  before  intelligence 
of  his  departure  could  be  received  by  the  Admiral. 

^  the  time  of  his  arrival  the  wind  set  directly  into  the  harbour,  so 
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that  it  was  impossible  to  get  out  of  it;  but  it  shifted  suddenly  to  the 
north  east  the  next  morning,  and  the  Count  determined  to  stand  out  to 
sea,  and  give  battle.     Previous  to  leaving  port,  he  informed 
General  Sullivan  that,  on  his  return,  he  would  land  his  men 
as  that  officer  should  advise. 

Not  choosing  to  give  the  advantage  of  the  weather-gage,  Lord  Howe 
also  weighed  anchor  and  stood  out  to  sea.  He  was  followed  by  D'Es- 
taing ,'  and  both  fleets  were  soon  out  of  sight. 

The  militia  were  now  arrived ;  and  Sullivan's  army  amounted  to  ten 
thousand  men.  Some  objections  were  made  by  Liafayette  to  his  com- 
mencing operations  before  the  return  of  D'Estaing.  That  officer  ad- 
vised that  the  army  should  be  advanced  to  a  position  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Newport,,  but  should  not  break  ground  until  the  Count  should  be 
in  readiness  to  act  in  concert  with  them.  It  was  extremely  desirable  to 
avoid  whatever  might  give  ofifence  to  the  great  ally  on  whose  assistance 
so  much  depended ;  but  time  was  deemed  of  such  importance  to  an  army 
which  could  not  be  kept  long  together,  that  this  advice  was  overruled, 
and  it  was  determined  to  commence  the  siege  immediately. 

Before  this  determination  could  be  executed,  a  furious  storm  blew 
down  all  the  tents,  rendered  the  arms  unfit  for  immediate  use,  and  great- 
ly damaged  the  ammunition,  of  which  fifly  rounds  had  just  been  deli- 
vered to  each  man.  The  soldiers,  having  no  shelter,  suffered 
extremely;  and  several  perished  in  the  storm,  which  conti- 
nued  three  days.  On  the  return  of  fair  weather  the  siege  was  com- 
menced, and  continued  without  any  material  circumstance  for  several 
days. 

As  no  intelligence  had  been  received  from  the  Admiral,  the  situation 
of  die  American  army  was  becoming  very  critical.  On  the  evening  of 
the  19th,  their  anxieties  were  relieved  for  a  moment  by  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  French  fleet. 

The  two  Admirals,  desirous  the  one  of  gaining,  and  the  other  of  re- 
taining the  advantage  of  the  wind,  had  employed  two  days  in  manoeu- 
vring, without  coming  to  action.  Towards  the  close  of  the  second,  they 
were  on  the  point  of  engaging,  when  they  were  separated  by  the  violent 
storm  which  had  been  felt  so  severely  on  shore,  and  which  dispersed 
both  fleets.  Some  single  vessels  afterwards  fell  in  with  each  other,  but 
no  important  capture  was  made ;  and  both  fleets  retired  in  a  very  shat- 
tered condition,  the  one  to  the  harbour  of  New  York,  and  the  other  to 
that  of  Newport 

A  letter  was  immediately  despatched  by  D'Estaing  to  Sullivan,  in- 
forming him  that,  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  the  King,  and  of  the  ad- 
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vice  of  all  hia  aSfjeta,  he  h&d  taken  the  resolution  to  carry  the  fleet  to 
Boston.  Hij  instmctionB  directed  him  to  sajl  for  Bostoa  ihould  laa  fleet 
meet  with  any  disaslsr,  or  should  a  superior  British  fleet  appear  on  tlie 
coast. 

This  commuotcation  threw  Sullivan  and  his  army  into  deqMir.  Gcob- 
nl  Greene,  and  the  Marquia  de  Lafayette  were  directed  to  wait  at  tbs 
Adnural  with  a  letter  from  SuUivan  remcoistrsting  against  thk  ieaal» 
tion,  and  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  induce  him  to  change  it. 

They  represented  to  him  the  certainty  of  carrying  the  garrison  if  he 
would  cooperate  with  them  only  two  days,  urged  the  impolicy  of  expos- 
iog  the  fleet  at  sea,  in  its  present  ccnditioD,  represented  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton as  etjually  insecure  with  that  of  Newport,  and  added  that  the  expedi- 
tion had  been  undertaken  on  condition  that  the  French  fleet  and  army 
ahould  co-operate  with  them ;  that  confiding  in  this  co-oporotiaa,  they 
had  brought  stores  into  the  island  to  a  great  amount,  and  that  to  abandoo 
the  enterprise  in  the  present  state  of  things,  would  be  a  Kprcoch  and 
disgrace  to  their  arms.  To  be  deserted  at  such  a  critical  nuHnent 
would  have  a  pernicious  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  American  peo 
{de,  and  would  fiimish  their  domestic  foes,  as  well  as  the  c(»nnion  enony, 
with  the  means  of  animadverting  severely  on  thdr  prospects  from  an 
alliance  with  those  who  could  abandon  them  under  circumstances  such 
as  the  present.  They  concluded  with  wishing  that  the  utmost  harmony 
and  conlidencc  might  subsist  between  the  two  nations,  end  especially  be- 
tween their  officers;  and  entreated  the  Admiral,  if  any  personal  indis- 
cretions had  appeared  in  conducting  the  expedition,  not  to  permit  them 
to  prejudice  the  common  cause- 
Whatever  impression  these  observations  may  haye  made  on  the 
Coimt,  they  could  not  change  the  determination  be  had  formed. 

General  Greene,  in  his  representation  of  this  conversation,  stated  that 
the  principal  officers  on  board  the  fleet  were  the  enemies  of  D'Eslaing. 
He  was  properly  a  land  officer,  and  they  were  dissatisfied  with  his  ap- 
pointment in  the  navy.  Determined  to  thwart  hia  measures,  and  to  pre- 
vent, as  far  as  could  be  justified,  his  achieving  any  brilliant  exploit,  they 
availed  themselves  of  the  letter  of  his  instructions,  and  unanimously 
persevered  in  advismg  him  to  relinquish  the  enterprise,  and  sail  for  Bos- 
ton. He  could  not  venture,  with  such  instructions,  to  act  against  their 
unanimous  opinion;  and,  although  per«>nally  disposed  to  re-enter  the 
harbour,  declined  doing  so,  and  sailed  from  the  island. 

On  the  return  of  Greene  and  Lnfeyette,  Sullivan  made  yet  another 
efibrt  to  retain  the  fleet.  He  addressed  a  second  letter  to  the  AdmimI, 
presaing  him,  m  any  event,  to  leave  hia  land  forces.    The  bearer  of  this 
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letter  was  also  charged  with  a  protest  signed  hy  all  the  general  officers 
in  Rhode  Island  except  Lafayette,  the  only  efiect  of  which  was  to  irritate 
D'Estaing,  who  proceeded,  without  delay,  on  his  voyage  to  Boston. 

Thus  abandoned  by  the  fleet,  Sullivan  called  a  council  of  general 
officers,  who  were  in  favour  of  attempting  an  assault  if  five  thousand 
volunteers  who  had  seen  nine  months  service  could  be  obtained  for  the 
enterprise ;  but  the  departure  of  the  fleet  had  so  discouraged  the  militia, 
that  this  number  could  not  be  procured ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  army 
was  reduced  by  desertion  to  little  more  than  five  thousand  men.  As  the 
British  were  estimated  at  six  thousand,  it  was  determined  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  retire  to  the  north  end  of  the  island,  there  to  fortify,  and  wait 
the  result  of  another  effort  to  uiduce  D'Estaing  to  return. 

In  the  night  of  the  28th,  the  army  retired  by  two  roads  leading  to  the 
works  on  the  north  end  of  the  island,  having  its  rear  covered  by  Colonels 
Livingston  and  Laurens,  who  commanded  light  parties  on  each. 

Early  next  morning  the  retreat  was  discovered  by  the  British,  who 
followed  in  two  columns,  and  were  engaged  on  each  road  by  Livingston 
and  Laurens,  who  retreated  slowly  and  kept  up  the  action  with  skill  and 
spirit  until  the  English  were  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  main 
body  of  the  Americans,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  on  the  ground  of 
their  encampment.  The  British  formed  on  Quaker  Hill,  a  very  strong 
piece  of  ground,  something  more  than  a  mile  in  front  of  the  American 
line. 

Sullivan's  rear  was  covered  by  strong  works ;  and  in  his  front,  rather 
to  the  right,  was  a  redoubt.  In  this  position,  the  two  armies  cannonaded 
each  other  for  some  time,  and  a  succession  of  skirmishes  was  kept  up  in 
fiont  of  both  lines  until  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  British  ad- 
vanced in  force,  attempted  to  turn  the  right  flank,  and  made  demonstra- 
tions of  an  intention  to  carry  the  redoubt  in  front  of  the  right  wing. 
General  Greene,  who  commanded  that  wing,  advanced  to  its  support, 
and  a  sharp  engagement  was  continued  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  the 
British  retreated  to  Quaker  Hill.  The  cannonade  was  renewed,  and 
kept  up  intermingled  with  slight  skirmishing  until  night. 

According  to  the  return  made  by  Greneral  Sullivan,  his  loss  in  killed, 
wounded  and  missing  was  two  hundred  and  eleven.  That  of  the  British, 
as  stated  by  Greneral  Pigot,  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  sixty. 

The  next  day,  the  cannonade  was  renewed,  but  neither  army  was  in- 
clined to  attack  the  other.  The  British  waited  for  reinforcements,  and 
Sullivan  had  at  length  determined  to  retire  from  the  island. 

The  Commander-in-chief  had  observed  some  movements  among  the 
British  transports  indicating  the  embarkation  of  troops,  and  had  sug- 
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Never  was  rctrcat  more  fortunate.     Sir  Henry  Cli 
next  day ;  and  the  loss  of  the  American  army  would  hav 

The  complete  success  of  this  expedition  had  been  c 
pated  throughout  America ;  and  the  most  brilliant  resi 
pected  from  the  capture  of  so  important  a  part  of  the  Bi 
garriaon  of  Newport    The  chagrin  produced  by  dis 
pEQporti(»ied  to  the  exaltation  of  their  hopes.    In  gene 
by  Sullivan,  soon  afler  the  dqMurture  of  D'Estaing,  hi 
expressions  to  escape  him  which  were  understood  to  im 
D*£staing,  and  to  the  French  nation,  an  indisposition  t 
terests  of  the  United  States.    These  insinuations  wou 
of  the  French  officers,  and  added,  in  no  small  degree,  t 
of  the  moment  In  subsequent  orders,  the  General  sou; 
indiscretion ;  and  alleged  that  he  had  been  misunderst 
supposed  him  to  blame  the  Admiral,  with  whose  ord 
quauited,  and  of  whose  conduct  he  was,  consequently 
He  alsojBtated  explicitly  the  important  aids  America  . 
France,  aids  of  which  he  ought  not  to  be  unmindful 
pointment;  and  which  should  prevent  a  too  snddec 
movement  whatever. 

The  Ckmnt  D'Estaing,  on  his  part,  addressed  a  letU 
taining  a  statement  of  all  the  movements  of  his  fleet « 
rival  on  the  coast,  in  which  his  chagrin  and  irritatio 
cealed. 

In  congress,  afler  approving  the  conduct  of  SulU 
an  indiacreet  pr<^K)6ition  was  made  to  inquire  into 
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nately  arrested  by  General  Greene,  who  had  been  introduced  on  the 
floor,  and  placed  by  the  side  of  the  chair;  and  to  whom  they  were  shown 
by  the  sp^dcer. 

The  discontent  in  New  England  generally,  and  in  Boston  particular- 
ly, was  so  great  as  to  inspire  fears  that  the  means  of  repairing  the  French 
ships  would  not  be  supplied.  To  guard  against  the  mischief  which  might 
result  from  this  temper,  as  well  as  for  other  objects,  General  Hemoock 
had  repaired  from  camp  to  Boston,  and  Lafayette  had  followed  him  on  a 
visit  to  D'Estaing. 

The  consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  this  unavailing  manifesta* 
tion  of  ill  temper,  soon  induced  all  reflecting  men  to  exert  themselves  to 
control  it.  In  the  commencement  of  its  operation.  General  Washington, 
foreseeing  the  evils  with  which  it  was  fraught,  had  laboured  to  prevent 
them.  He  addressed  letters  to  General  Sullivan,  to  General  Heath,  who 
commanded  at  Boston,  and  to  other  individuals  of  influence  in  New 
England,  urging  the  necessity  of  correcting  the  intemperance  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  of  guarding  against  the  interference  of  passion  with  the  publio 
interest. 

Soon  after  the  transmission  of  these  letters,  he  received  a  resolution  of 
congress,  directing  him  to  take^  every  measure  in  his  power  to  prevent 
the  publication  of  the  protest  entered  into  by  the  oflicers  of  Sullivan's 
army.  In  his  letter  communicating  this  resolution,  he  said,  '^  the  dis- 
agreement between  the  army  under  your  command  and  the  fleet,  has 
given  me  very  singular  uneasiness.  The  continent  at  large  is  concerned 
in  our  cordiality,  and  it  should  be  kept  up  by  all  possible  means,  consist- 
ent with  our  honour  and  policy.  First  impressions,  you  know,  are 
generally  longest  retained,  and  will  serve  to  fix,  in  a  great  degree,  our 
national  character  with  the  French.  In  our  conduct  towards  them,  we 
should  remember  that  they  are  a  people  old  in  war,  very  strict  in  mili- 
tary etiquette,  and  apt  to  take  fire  when  others  scarcely  seem  warm. 
Permit  me  to  recommend  in  the  most  peurticular  manner,  the  cultivation 
of  harmony  and  good  agreement,  and  your  endeavours  to  destroy  that 
ill  humour  which  may  have  found  its  way  among  the  oflicers.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  too,  that  the  soldiers  and  the  people  should  know 
nothing  of  this  misunderstanding,  or,  if  it  has  reached  them,  that  means 
may  be  used  to  stop  its  progress,  and  prevent  its  eflects."  In  a  letter  to 
Creneral  Greene,  afler  expressing  his  fears  that  the  seeds  of  dissension 
and  distrust  might  be  sown  between  the  troops  of  the  two  nations,  he 
added,  **  I  depend  much  on  your  temper  and  influence,  to  conciliate  that 
animosity  which,  I  plainly  perceive  by  a  letter  firom  the  marquis,  subsists 
between  the  American  and  Hrench  officers  in  our  service.    This,  you 
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vailed  against  the  FrciK'h  nation. 

"  I  i)eg  you  will  take  rvcTV  nirasuro  to  keop  the 
by  the  general  ofliccrs  from  Ix^ing  niacie  public.  (.V 
the  ill  consequences  that  will  flow  from  our  ditferen 
the  world,  have  passed  a  resolve  to  that  purpose.  I 
dear  sir,  you  can  conceive  my  meaning,*  better  the 
and  I  therefore  fliUy  depend  on  your  exerting  yourse 
•nimoaities  between  our  principal  offioeTB  and  the  ] 
vent  all  illiberal  expressions  and  reflections  that  may 
at  large.'* 

The  general  also  sei2sed  the  first  opportunity  to  n 
respondence  with  the  Count ;  and  his  letters,  without  n 
ment  which  had  taken  place,  were  calculated  to  aoo 
sation  Irhich  might  have  been  excited.  A  letter  fror 
the  whole  transaction,  was  answered  by  Greneral  W 
ner  so  perfectly  satisfactory,  that  the  irritation  wl: 
serious  mischief,  appears  to  have  entirely  subsided^ 

Congress  also,  in  a  resolution  which  was  made  pi 
perfect  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Count,  an 
dent  to  assure  him,  in  the  letter  which  should  tran 
teitained  the  highest  sense  of  his  zeal  and  attachme 

These  prudent  and  temperate  measures  restored ! 
armies. 

The  storm  imder  which  the  French  fleet  had  suf 
considerable  damage  also  to  that  of  Lord  Howe.  ' 
had  sustmned  less  injury  than  the  French,  and  wei 
to  nut  airain  to  sea.     Having  received  information 
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relinquished  the  idea  of  attacking  it,  and  letumed  to  New  York;  where 
he  resigned  the  command  to  Admiral  GamfaMTy  who  was  to  main  it  till 
the  arrival  of  Admiral  Bjrron. 

Finding  that  General  Sullivan  had  retreated  to  the  continent^  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  rehimed  to  New  York,  leaving  the  command  of  the  troops 
on  board  the  transports  with  Major  Greneral  Gray,  who  was  directed  to 
conduct  an  expedition  to  the  eastward,  as  far  as  Buzzards  bay. 

Gray  entered  Acushnet  river,  where  he  destroyed  a  number  of  priva- 
teers with  their  prizes,  and  some  merchant  vessels.  He  also 
reduced  part  of  the  towns  of  Bedford  and  Fairhaven  to  ashes, 
in  which  some  military  and  naval  stores  had  been  collected.  The  troops 
re-embarked  the  next  day,  before  the  militia  could  be  assembled  in  suf^ 
ficient  force  to  oppose  them,  and  sailed  to  Martha's  Vineyard,  where 
they  destroyed  several  vessels,  and  some  salt  works,  and  levied  a  heavy 
contribution  of  live  stock  on  the  inhabitants. 

While  so  large  a  detachment  from  the  British  army  was  depredating 
the  coasts  of  New  England,  preparations  were  making  in  New  York  for 
some  distant  expedition;  and  many  were  of  opinion  that  the  French  fleet 
was  its  object  To  be  in  readiness  to  oppose  a  combined  attack  by  sett 
and  land  on  the  fleet,  General  Gates  was  directed  with  three  brigades,  to 
proceed  by  easy  marches  as  far  as  Danbury,  in  Connecticut.  And 
Washington  moved  northward  to  Fredericksburg ;  while  General  Put- 
nam was  detached  with  two  brigades  to  the  neighbourhood  of  West 
Point,  and  General  M^Dougal,  with  two  others,  to  join  General  Gates  at 
Danbury. 

Soon  afler  the  return  of  General  Gray  from  New  England,  the  British 
army  moved  up  the  North  River  on  each  side  in  great  force. 
The  colmnn  on  the  west  side,  commanded  by  Lord  Comwal-  ^' 
lis,  consisting  of  about  five  thousand  men,  took  a  position  with  its  right 
on  the  river,  and  its  left  extending  to  Newbridge,  on  the  Hackensack ; 
wliile  the  other  division,  which  was  commanded  by  General  Knyphausen, 
consisting  of  about  three  thousand  men,  was  advanced  about  the  same 
distance  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson.  The  command  of  the  river 
enabled  these  two  columns  to  communicate  freely  with  each  other;  and, 
at  any  time,  to  retmite.  Although  General  Washington  conjectured  that 
this  movement  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  foraging,  yet  it  was  possible 
that  the  passes  in  the  Highlands  might  be  its  object;  and  orders  were 
given  to  the  detachments  on  the  lines  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
anticipate  the  execution  of  such  a  design. 

Cc^Qoel  Baylor,  with  his  regiment  of  cavalry,  had  crossed  the  Haekp 
ensadk  early  in  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  September,  and  taken  qoar- 
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Tben  beii^  do  pioq»ct  of  an  udve  winter  '^T'gp  in  tha  aiadi> 
on  or  rp''^'^^  itatea,  and  tha  '•ij'"*''  aAnitttng  of  miljiHiy  nfifTnt^uiftf 
alaewbere,  a  detachment  fiuni  the  Biiliah  anny,  ''™*"'T*'"g  of  fin  than* 
«nd  men  commandsd  by  Major  Gcnenl  Grant,  aailad,  early  iBHovaa* 
htti  under  a  atrong  conroy,  lor  the  Weat  India  lahada;  and,  tovaid* 
Aa  "tmI  of  the  aame  month,  another  embarkation  vaa  ix^dn  6xt  tlia 
aoathem  paita  rf  the  continmt.  Thii  second  dataehment  waa  eon- 
macded  by  lieuteoant  Colonel  Oampbell,  who  waa-aaoorted  by  Camnx^ 
don  Hyde  Parker,  and  waa  deatinedto  act  agaiiut  the  aoulhem  ainlaa* 

Am  a  force  aufficient  for  the  defiooe  of  New  Y<^  yet  remained, 
the  American  army  retired  into  winter  quartan.'  Hie  main 
body  was  caidoDed  in  Connecticut,  on  both  vdm  the  North 
Hirer,  about  Weat  Point,  and  at  Middlebiook.  Light  tioofa  weie  ila»  . 
tioaed  nearer  the  lines;  and  the  cavahy  were  drawn  into  the  iutiriar  to 
recruit  the  honea  for  the  next  campaign.  The  diMribidioD,  the  imHec- 
tion  of  the  country,  the  security  of  important  points,  and  a  dttap  and 
ocmroiient  supply  of  proriaionB,  were  consulted. 

The  tRM^  again  wintered  in  iuiti ;  but  they  were  aecustomed  to  this 
node  al  pasaing  that  iaclemsnt  seaaoa.  Though  &>  fiom  bong  weD 
clothed,  their  condition  in  that  respect  was  ao  much  impiored  by  sup- 
I^iea  from  France,  that  they  disregarded  the  inconveoienoes  to  which 
they  were  expoeed. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Anmd  of  the  British  commi«biien. — ^Temn  of  concUktion  propoted.^ Answer  of 
oongieM  to  their  propoeitioiu.— Attempts  of  Mr.  Johnson  to  bribe  some  members 
of  ooogresB. — Wb  primte  fetters  ordered  to  be  published.— Manifesto  of  the  com- 
misskmerB,  and  counter-manifesto  of  congress.-^Arrival  of  Monsieur  Gerard,  mi- 
nister plenipotentiary  of  France.— Hostilities  of  the  Indians.— Irruption  into  the 
Wyoming  settferoent^-Battfe  of  Wyoniing.-»Colonel  Dennison  capitulates  for 
the  inhabitants. — Distress  of  the  setUement— Ck>loneI  Clarke  surprises  St.  Vin- 
oen|.— Congress  determines  to  invade  Canada. — General  Washington  opposes  the 
measmed — Induces  copgress  to  abandon  it 

About  the  time  that  Commodore  Parker  sailed  for  the  southern  states, 
the  oommissioners  appointed  to  give  efiect  to  the  late  conci- 
liatory acts  of  P&rlianient,  embarked  for  Europe.  They  had 
exerted  their  utmost  powers  to  effect  the  object  of  their  mission,  but  without 
success.  Great  Britain  required  that  the  force  of  the  two  nations  should 
be  united  under  one  common  sovereign ;  and  America  was  no  longer  dis- 
posed, or  even  at  liberty  to  aocede  to  this  conditicxi.  All  those  afiections, 
which  parts  of  the  same  empire  should  feel  for  each  other,  had  been 
eradicated  by  a  distressing  war;  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  de- 
termined, at  every  sacrifice,  to  maintain  their  independence;  and  the 
treaty  with  France  had  pledged  the  honour  and  the  fidth  of  the  nation, 
never  to  consent  to  a  reunion  with  the  British  empire. 

The  commissioners  arrived  in  Philadelphia  while  that  place  was  yet 
in  possession  of  their  army,  and  are  understood  to  have  brought  posi- 
tive orders  for  its  evacuation.  Their  arrival  was  immediately  announced 
to  General  Washington  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  was  joined  with  them 
in  the  commission,  and  a  passport  was  requested  for  their  secretary. 
Doctor  Ferguson,  as  the  bearer  of  their  first  despatches  to  congress. 
The  Commander-in-chief  declined  granting  this  passport  until  he  should 
receive  the  instructions  of  his  government;  on  which  a  letter  addressed 
"  To  the  president  and  other  the  members  of  congress,"  was  forwarded 
in  the  usual  manner.  Copies  of  their  commission,  and  of  the  acts  of 
Parliament  on  which  it  was  founded,  together  with  propositions  conform- 
ing to  those  acts,  drawn  in  the  most  conciliatory  language,  were  trans- 
mitted wiih  this  letter. 

Some  observations  having  been  introduced  into  it  reflecting  on  the  con- 
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duct  of  France,*  the  reading  was  interrupted,  and  a  motion  made  to 
proceed  no  farther  in  consequence  of  this  offensive  language  to  his  most 
Christian  Majesty.  This  motion  producing  some  debate,  an  adjourn- 
ment was  moved  and  carried.  When  congress  reassembled,  the  warmth 
of  the  preceding  day  had  not  entirely  subsided ;  but,  after  several  inef- 
fectual motions  to  prevent  it,  the  letter  was  read  and  committed.  The 
answer  which  was  re()orted  by  the  committee,  and  transmitted  to  the 
commissioners,  declared  that  '^  nothing  but  an  earnest  desire  to  spare 
the  farther  effusion  of  human  blood,  could  have  induced  them  to  read  a 
paper  containing  expressions  so  disrespectful  to  his  most  Christian  Ma- 
jesty, the  good  and  great  ally  of  these  states,  or  to  consider  propositions 
80  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  an  independent  nation. 

"That  the  acts  of  the  British  Parliament,  the  commission  from  their 
sovereign,  and  their  letter,  supposed  the  people  of  the  United  States*  to  be 
subjects  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  were  founded  on  the  idea  of 
dependence,  which  is  totally  inadmissible. 

"That  congress  was  inclined  to  peace,  notwithstanding  the  unjust 
claims  from  which  this  was  originated,  and  the  savage  manner  in  which 
it  was  conducted.  They  would  therefore  be  ready  to  enter  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  a  treaty  of  i^eace  and  commerce,  not  inconsistent  with  trea- 
ties already  subsisting,  when  the  King  of  Great  Britain  should  demon- 
strate a  sincere  disposition  for  that  purpose.  The  only  solid  proof  of 
this  disposition  would  be  an  explicit  acknowledgment  of  the  indepefad- 
ence  of  these  states,  or  the  withdrawing  his  fleets  and  armies." 

On  the  13th  of  July,  after  arriving  at  New  York,  the  commissioners 
addressed  a  second  letter  to  congress,  expressing  their  regrets  that  any 
difficulties  were  raised  which  must  prolong  the  calamities  of  war ;  and 
reviewing  the  letter  of  congress  in  terms  well  calculated  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  those  who  had  become  weary  of  the  contest,  and  to  revive 
ancient  prejudices  in  favour  of  England  and  against  France. 

This  letter  being  read,  congress  resolved  that,  as  neither  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  was  explicitly  acknowledged,  nor  the 
fleets  and  armies  withdrawn,  no  answer  should  be  given  to  it. 

It  would  seem  that  the  first  letter  of  congress  must  have  convinced  the 
British  commissioners  that  no  hope  could  be  indulged  of  restoring  peace 
on  any  other  terms  than  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
gress must  have  been  equally  certain  that  the  commissioners  were  not 
empowered  to  acknowledge  that  independence,  or  to  direct  the  fleets  and 

♦  The  oflTcnsive  wortla  were  "  insidious  interposition  of  a  power  which  has,  from  the 
first  settlement  of  thc^  colonics,  been  actuated  with  enmity  to  us  both;  and  notwith- 
itanding  the  pretende*!  date  or  present  form  of  tfie  F'roneh  offers." 
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anniea  of  Great  Britain  to  be  withdrawn.  Tlie  intercourse  between  ^hem 
therefore,  after  the  first  communications  were  exchanged,  and  all  subse- 
quent measures,  became  a  game  of  skill,  in  which  the  parties  played  for 
the  affections  and  passions  of  the  people ;  and  was  no  longer  a  diploma- 
tic correspondence,  discussing  the  interests  of  two  great  nations  with  the 
hope  of  accommodation. 

The  first  packet  addressed  by  the  commissioners  to  congress,  con- 
tained several  private  letters,  written  by  Grovemor  Johnson  to  member^ 
of  that  body,  in  which  he  blended,  with  flattering  expressions  of  respect 
for  their  characters  and  their  conduct,  assurances  of  the  honours  and 
emoluments  to  which  those  would  be  entitled  who  should  contribute  to 
restore  peace  and  harmony  to  the  two  countries  and  to  terminate  the  pre- 
sent war. 

A  few  days  before  the  receipt  of  the  letter  of  the  1 3th  of  July,  congress 
passed  a  resolution  requiring  that  all  letters  of  a  public  nature  received 
by  any  member  from  any  subject  of  the  British  crown,  should  be  laid 
before  them.  In  compliance  with  this  resolution,  the  letters  of  Governor 
Johnson  were  produced ;  and,  some  time  aflerwards,  Mr.  Read  stated^ 
in  his  place,  a  direct  offer  which  had  been  made  him  by  a  third  person, 
of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  of  any  office  in  the  gifl  of  the 
crown,  as  an  inducement  to  use  his  influence  for  the  restoration  of  har- 
mony between  the  two  countries.  Congress  determined  to  communicate 
these  circumstances  to  the  American  people,  and  made  a  solemn  decla- 
ration, in  which,  afler  reciting  the  offensive  paragraphs  of  the  private 
letters,  and  the  conversation  stated  by  Mr.  Read,  they  expressed  their 
opinion  *'  that  these  were  direct  attempts  to  corrupt  and  bribe  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  was  incompatible  with  their  honour 
to  hold  any  manner  of  correspondence  or  intercourse  with  the  said 
George  Johnson,  Esquire,  especially  to  negotiate  with  him  upon  afiairs 
in  which  the  cause  of  liberty  is  interested."  Afler  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  involve  the  other  commissioners  in  the  same  exclusion,  this  de- 
claration was  transmitted  to  them  while  they  were  expecting  an  answer 
to  a  remonstrance  on  the  detention  of  the  army  of  General  Burgoyne. 

On  receiving  it,  Mr.  Johnson  withdrew  from  the  commission,  declar- 
ing that  he  should  be  happy  to  find  congress  inclined  to  retract  their 
former  declaration,  and  to  negotiate  with  others  on  terms  equally  con- 
ducive to  the  happiness  of  both  countries.  This  declaration  was  accom- 
panied by  one  signed  by  the  other  commissioners,  in  which,  without  ad- 
mitting the  construction  put  by  congress  on  his  letters,  or  the  authority 
of  the  person  who  held  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Read,  they  denied  all 
knowledge  of  those  letters  or  of  that  conversation*    They  at  the  same 
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tMBB  detuM  the  ulvwdagai  to  lie  dsrircd  bj  Ameriot  ftontlMpt^ 
atitfie  they  bed  made,  "  edtantagee,"  they  idded^"  decidedly  wmetimlB 
any  vhich  could  be  expected  fkua  an  tmnatunl  allknoe  with  nanaa, 
ooly  entered  into  1^  that  nation  for  dm  piupon  of  pctdongiBg  the  var, 
aftsr  the  ftilt  kncnrledge  (HI  their  pait  of  the  liberal  ten»  intBOdBd  te  to 
oflemd  by  Gnat  Britain."  With  thii  declaratioD  waa  tiaaMnitled  a  tepf 
of  the  fbrmer  remooatranoe*  againat  the  detentioD  of  the  ccanalioB 
Aoopa,  without  the  eignatDra  of  Governor  Johaaoti,  and  an  extract  fteai 
IhB  iutiuctiona  giT«n  by  the  Secretary  of  Slate  lo  Sr  Hanj  Clintoa, 
aalhariaiiig  him  to  demand,  in  expre«  terma,  a  peifaraanoft  of  the  a»- 
nation  made  with  Goienl  Burgoyne;  and,  if  reqoiied,  to  mew  mat 
,  laHiy  allitaooDditioiiain  thenaroeoftheking. 

All  the  pubUcatiooa  of  the  British  comnuanonera  indxato  an  opimeo 
Ait  they  ooold  be  more  guaceMfbl  with  the  peopla  ttan  with  oongreaa; 
■ad|  Dot  unlrequently  betray  the  deare  tiiat  the  con<itueu(a  of  thai  bodf 
ni^  be  enabled  to  decide  on  die  meanirei  taken  by  their  ■^■■■■■ny 
tivaa. 

On  the  part  of  congien,  it  waa  decreed  ef  the  ntmoat  in^ortBDoe  to 
kaep  the  public  mind  conect,and  to  defeat  all  atteinpte  to  make  nafli- 
Touiable  impreaaiona  on  it.  Several  members  oTthat  body  entered  the  lists 
aa  disputants,  and  employed  their  pens  with  ability  and  success,  as  well 
in  serious  argument,  aa  in  rousing  the  Tarious  passions  which  infiuence 
die  conduct  of  men:  The  attempt  to  accomplish  the  object  c^tbe  mission 
hy  corrupticHi  was  wielded  with  great  efiect ;  and  it  was  urged  with  equal 
ftne  that  should  the  United  States  now  break  their  laith  with  Franoe, 
and  treat  on  the  looting  of  dependence,  they  would  sacHfioe  all  credit 
with  foreign  nations,  would  be  considered  by  all  as  faithless  and  infamous, 
ud  would  forfeit  all  pretensions  to  future  aid  from  abroad ;  after  which 
tbe  terms  now  offered  might  be  retracted,  and  the  war  be  lecommenced. 
To  theae  representations  were  added  the  certainty  of  independence,  and 
the  great  adTanlagea  which  must  result  from  its  establishment  Tbe 
letters  of  the  commisaionen  were  treated  as  attempts  to  sow  divisions 
aiiK»^  the  people  of  which  they  might  afterwards  arail  theraadves,  and 
thus  eflbct  by  intrigue,  what  had  been  found  unattainable  t^  aims. 

Hiese  essays  were  read  with  avidity,  and  seem  to  hare  produced  alt 
die  eflect  which  was  expected  from  them  among  the  friends  of  the  rero- 
lotion. 

Theeommisnonenajqiear  still  to  have  cherished  the  hc^,  that  a  oooh 

*  Some  tipwioM  turing  been  vmi  in  tba  leUar,  laqxediigtliBeonTBiitMin  traof^ 
which  wan  dtMued  dimqwetfu^  uoothn  nplj  mamsile  loit  than  tb«t  "eoagrw 
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pkte  knowledge  of  the  tenm  they  had  oflfered,  operetiiig  on  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  extravagant  hopes  which,  had  been  founded  on  the  ani- 
val  of  a  French  fleet,  would  make  a  great  impression  on  a  large  portion 
of  the  American  people.  This  opinion  induced  them,  before  their  depar- 
ture, to  publish  a  manifesto,  addressed,  not  only  to  congress,  but  to  all  the 
provincial  assemblies,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  of  what* 
ever  denomination,  briefly  recapitulating  the  several  steps  they  had  taken 
to  aceomf^h  the  object  of  their  mission,  and  the  refusal  of  congress  even 
to  open  a  conference  with  them.  They  dedared  their  readiness  still  to 
proceed  in  the  execution  of  the  powers  contained  in  their  commission» 
and  to  treat  either  with  deputies  from  all  the  colonies  conjointly,  or  with 
any  provincial  assembly  or  oonvehtiim  individually,  at  any  time  within 
the.  space  of  forty  days  from  the  date  of  their  manifesto.  They  also 
proclaimed  a  general  pardon  for  all  treasons  and  rebellious  practices 
committed  at  any  time  previous  to  the  date  of  their  manifesto,  to  such  as 
should,  within  the  term  of  forty  days,  withdraw  from  their  opposition  to 
the  British  government,  and  conduct  themselves  as  fiuthful  and  loynl 
subjects*  To  enable  all  persons  to  avail  themselves  of  this  proffered 
pardon,  thijfteen  copies  of  the  manifesto  were  executed,  one  of  which  was 
transmitted  by  a  flag  of  truce  to  each  state*  A  vast  number  of  copies 
were  printed,  and  great  exertions  were  made  by  flags  and  other  means 
to  disperse  them  among  the  people. 

On  being  informed  of  these  proceedings,  congress,  without  hesitation, 
adopted  the  course  which  the  government  of  an  independent  nation  is 
bound  to  pursue,  when  attempts  are  made  by  a  foreign  power  to  op^i 
negotiations  with  unauthorized  individuals.  They  declared  the  measure 
^  to  be  contrary  to  die  law  of  nations,  and  utterly  subversive  of  that 
confidence  which  could  alone  maintain  those  means  which  had  beon 
invented  to  alleviate  the  horrors  of  war ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  persons 
employed  to  distribute  such  papers,  were  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
a  flag.**  They  recommended  it  to  the  executive  departments  in  the  re- 
spective states,  ^  to  secure,  in  close  custody,  every  person  who,  under 
the  sanction  of  a  flag,  or  otherwise,  was  found  employed  in  circulating 
those  manifestoes."  At  the  same  time,  to  show  that  these  measures 
were  not  taken  for  the  purpose  of  concealment,  they  directed  a  publica- 
tion of  the  manifesto  in  the  American  papers.  Care,  however,  was  taken 
to  accompany  it  with  comments  made  by  individuals,  calculated  to  coun- 
teract its  effect  A  vessel  containing  a  cargo  of  these  papers  being 
wrecked  on  the  coast,  the  oflicers  and  crew  were  made  prisoners ;  and 
the  reqp]i8iti(»i  of  Admiral  Grambier  for  their  release,  in  consequence  of 
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the  privilege  afforded  by  his  flag,  was  answered  by  a  dedaration  that 
they  had  forfeited  that  privilege  by  being  charged  with  seditious  papenu 

Not  long  aAer  the  publication  of  this  paper,  a  counter  manifesto  was 
issued  by  congress,  in  which,  aflcr  touching  on  subjects  which  might 
influence  the  public  rnind,  they  ''  solemnly  declare  and  proclaim,  that  if 
their  enemies  presume  to  execute  their  threats,  or  persist  in  their  present 
course  of  barbarity,  they  will  take  such  exemplary  vengeance  as  shall 
deter  others  from  a  like  conduct." 

Thus  ended  this  fruitless  attempt  to  restore  a  connexion  which  had 
been  wantonly  broken,  the  reinstatement  of  which  had  become  imprac- 
ticable. With  the  war,  and  with  independence,  a  course  of  opinion  had 
prevailed  in  America^  which  not  only  opposed  great  obstacles  to  a  re- 
union of  the  two  countries  under  one  common  sovereign,  but,  by  substi- 
tuting discordant  materials  in  the  place  of  the  cement  which  formerly 
bound  them  together,  rendered  such  an  event  undesirable  even  to  the 
British  themselves.  The  tirpe  was  arrived  when  the  true  interest  of  that 
nation  required  the  relinquishment  of  an  expensive  war,  the  object  of 
which  was  unattainable,  and  which,  if  attained,  could  not  be  long  pre- 
■erved ;  and  the  establishment  of  those  amicable  relations  which  recipro- 
cal interests  produce  between  indopondent  states,  capable  of  being  ser- 
viceable to  each  other  by  a  fair  and  equal  interchange  of  good  offices. 

This  opinion,  however,  was  not  yet  embniced  by  the  cabinet  of  Lon- 
don; and  great  exertions  were  still  to  be  made  for  the  reamicxation  of 
the  American  states  to  the  British  empire.  Even  the  opposition  was  not 
united  against  a  continuance  of  the  war  for  the  object  now  proposed;  and 
the  Ekirl.of  Chatham,  who  had  cndi^avourcd  first  to  prevent  the  conflict, 
and  afterwards  to  produce  conciliation,  closed  his  splendid  life  in  un- 
availing efforts  to  prevent  that  dismemberment  which  had  become  inevit- 
able.* 

♦  The  author  has  been  favoured  by  liis  csthnaMc  friend,  Major  General  Scott,  with 
the  perusal  of  an  introduction  written  by  Mr.  L.  De  Sevelinges,  to  Botta's  "  History 
of  the  war  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,"  translated  into 
French. 

Mr.  De  Sevelinges  professes  to  have  received  the  most  precious  explanations,  rela- 
tive to  incidents  and  motives,  from  a  gentleman  equally  dintinguished  for  his  knowledge 
and  his  character,  whose  situation  enabled  him  to  become  acquainted  with  facts  which 
were  concealed  from  the  public.  Speaking  of  the  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Johnstone, 
be  says,  p.  19,  it  was  essential  *'to  break  oiTall  communication  with  the  agents  of  the 
British  minister.  Mr.  Girard  directed  all  his  efforts  to  this  object,  and  had  the  good 
fifftune  to  effect  it. 

But  the  English  faction  of  tones  subsisted.  It  was  powerful  from  the  credit  of  itfi 
chiefs." 

In  a  nolo  on  this  pBuwage,  he  says,  "  The  most  influential  were  Samuel  Adams  and 
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In  the  midst  of  these  transactions  with  the  commissioners  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Sieur  Girard  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  his  Most  Christian  Ma-        ^    ' 
jesty. 

The  joy  produced  by  this  event  was  unbounded ;  and  he  was  leceiTed 
by  congress  with  great  pomp. 

While  theie  diplomatic  concerns  employed  the  American  cabinet,  and 
while  the  war  seemed  to  languish  on  the  Atlantic,  it  raged  to  the  west  in 
its  most  savage  form. 

The  difficulties  which  the  inability  of  the  American  government  to  fur- 
nish the  neighbouring  Indians  with  those  European  articles  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  use,  opposed  to  all  the  efforts  of  congress  to  preserve 
their  friendship,  have  already  been  noticed.  Early  in  1778,  there  were 
many  indications  of  a  general  disposition  among  those  savages  to  make 
war  on  the  United  States ;  and  the  frontiers,  from  the  Mohawk  to  the 
OhiOy  were  threatened  with  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping  knife.  Every 

Richard  Lee^  (Richard  H.  Lee,)  the  brother  of  Arthur  Lee,  one  of  the.  deputies  of 
congreeB  in  France.  He  was  convicted  of  having  secret  intelligence  with  the  British 
minister." 

It  would  be  injustice  to  the  memoirs  of  these  distinguished  patriots  to  attempt  their 
vindication  against  this  atrocious  and  unfounded  calumny.  A  calumny  supported  by 
no  testimony,  nor  by  a  single  circumstance  wearing  even  the  semblance  of  probalnlity, 
and  confuted  by  the  whole  tenour  of  their  lives.  '  The  annals  of  the  American  revda- 
tion  do  not  furnish  two  names  more  entirely  above  suspicion  than  Samuel  Adams  and 
Richard  Henry  Lee.  With  the  first  gentleman  the  author  was  not  personally  ac- 
quainted. With  the  last  he  was ;  and  can  appeal  with  confidence  to  every  man  who 
knew  him,  to  declare  the  conviction,  that  he  died  as  he  lived,  a  pure  and  devoted,  as 
well  as  enlightened  friend  of  American  independence.  The  same  character  was  main- 
tuned  by  Mr.  Adams. 

In  casting  about  for  the  foundation  of  this  calumny,  the  author  is  inclined  to  look 
for  it  in  the  opinions  entertained  by  these  gentlemen,  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
negotiations  for  peace. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  secret  journals  of  congress,  it  is  generally  known  that 
France  countenanced  the  claim  of  Spain  to  circumscribe  the  western  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  line  prescribed  in  the  royal  proclamation  of  17G3,  for  settlement 
of  vacant  lands.  After  Great  Britain  had  consented  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  it  was  understood  by  those  who  wefe  acquainted  with  the  views 
of  the  belligerents,  that  a  disposition  existed  on  the  part  of  France  and  Spain,  to  con- 
tinue the  war  for  objects  in  which  the  United  States  felt  no  interest, — among  othem, 
for  Gibraltar  and  Jamaica.  Some  American  statesmen,  and  the  Lees  were  of  the 
number,  probably  Mr.  Adams  also,  were  extremely  apprehensive  that  the  miseries  of 
their  country  would  be  prolonged  for  these  objects.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  sexi- 
timents  of  these  gentlemen  on  these  subjects,  being  in  opposition  to  the  views  of 
France,  might,  though  founded  entirely  in  American  policy,  be  attributed  to  British 
intrigues. 
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Wfwwnlation  firam  thU  oountiy  supported  theopimon  thatcmwib 
dw  Indiana  abould  nerer  be  defeiKTe;  and  that,  to  ofatain  pe«06,  it  iHMt 
to  earned  into  their  own  country.  Detrait,  whose  gawemor  was  be. 
linred  to  hare  been  paiticulari;  Kctive  in  exciting  hostil^iies,  was  nndar* 
stood  to  be  in  a  defeoodeas  oooditkn ;  and  coogtesa  naotved  on  an 
e^tedition  againit  that  [dace.  TIub  enlexpiioe  was  eotniated  to  Gcawral 
Wiato^  who  oommanded  at  Pitlabiug,  and  was  to  be  ca«ied  on  with 
thiw  thousand  men,  chiedy  militia,  to  be  drawn  fitan  ^iginia.  To 
fc"''>«^"  its  lucoeBB,  the  resoltiticni  wbs  also  taken  to  enter  the  country 
of  the  Sestecas  at  the  same  time,  by  the  way  of  the  Htdiawk.  The  offi- 
ear  oommanding  on  the  east  of  the  Hudson  was  desired  to  take  measuns 
fcr  carrying  this  resdution  into  execution ;  and  the  ocDuniwooera  for 
IndJan  a&ira,  at  Albany,  weia  dincled  to  co-operate  with  him. 

UiilbituDately,theactsoftbegoYeninientdidDatGorTeqiond  with  the 
Tigour  oTila  leacdutions.  The  neceesary  preparations  wera  not  made,  and 
dM  inliahitaiits  of  the  fioollers  remained  without  sufficient  protoctioD, 
tntn  ,the  plans  ag&inst  them  weie  matured,  and  the  storm  whidli  had 
bsin  long  gatheiing,  bunt  i^mn  them  with  a  fiuy  which  Mpnad  iemila^ 
floB  wbererer  it  reached. 

About  three  hundred  while  men,  commanded  by  Colonel  John  Boiler, 
and  about  five  hundred  Indians,  led  by  the  Indian  chief  Brandt,  who  had 
assembled  in  the  noith,  marched  late  in  June  against  the  settlement  of 
Wyoming.  These  troc^  embarked  on  the  Chemung  or  Ty<^a,  and 
descending  the  Susquehanna,  landed  at  a  place  called  the  Three  Iriands, 
whenbe  they  marched  about  twenty  miles,  and  crossing  a  wilderness,  and 
passing  through  a  gap  in  the  mountain,  entered  the  valley  of  Wyoming 
near  ks  northern  boundary.  At  this  place  a  small  fort  called  Winter- 
moots  had  been  erected,  which  fell  into  their  hands  without  resistance, 
and  was  burnt.  The  inhabitants  who  were  c^iable  of  bearing  aims 
assembled  on  the  first  alarm  at  Forty  fort,  tm  the  west  mde  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, four  miles  below  the  camp  of  the  invading  army. 

The  regular  troops,  amounting  to  about  sixty,  were  commanded  by 
Ctrimel  Zebulon  Butler;*  the  militia  by  Colonel  Dennison.  Colood 
Botler  was  desirous  of  awaiting  the  anival  of  a  small  r^forcement  un- 
der Captain  Spalding,  who  had  been  ordered  by  General  Washington  to 
Ua  aid  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the  set- 
tlement; but  the  militia  generally,  believing  themselves  sufficiently  strong 
to  repel  the  invading  force,  urged  an  immediate  battle  so  earnestly,  that 
Cdonel  Butler  yielded  to  their  remonstranoes,  and  on  the  3d  of  Jnly 

•  Thia  gentlcinui  ii  mtid  not  to  Ihtc  been  of  Uu  mmt  ttaalj  with  tin  lesdar  at 
tha  inndiag  aroiT. 
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inarched  from  Forty  fort  at  the  head  of  near  four  hundred  men  to  attack 
the  enemy. 

The  British  and  Indians  were  prepared  to  receive  him.  Their  line 
was  formed  a  small  distance  in  front  of  their  camp,  in  a  plain  thmly 
covered  with  pine,  shrub  oaks,  and  under  growth,  and  extended  fromtbe 
river  about  a  mile  to  a  marsh  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  Ameri- 
cans advanced  in  a  single  column,  without  interrupti(Hi,  until  they  ap- 
proached the  enemy,  when  they  received  a  fire  which  did  not  much 
mischief.    The  line  of  battle*  was  instantly  formed,  and  the  action  com- 

*  The  TeprewDtatbn  of  thii  btttle^  and  of  the  cncunutances  attending  the  deiliiie- 
tion  of  the  Wyoming  aettlament,  have  been  materially  Taried  from  the  statement  mads 
of  them  in  the  first  edition.  The  papen  of  General  Washington  furnished  allttsiona 
to  the  transaction,  hot  no  particular  aocoonC  of  it  The  author  therefore  relied  on  Bir. 
Gordon  and  Mr.  Ramsay,  whose  authority  was  quoted.  Soon  after  the  work  wm 
published,  he  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  then  residing  in  that  country,  (Mr. 
Charles  Miner,)  who  asserted  with  confidence  that  the  statement  was  incorrect,  and 
gave  himself  a  minute  detail  of  events,  collected  from  persons  who  were  in  the  settle- 
ment at  the  time,  and  witnessed  them. 

The  author  has  been  since  indebted  to  the  same  gentleman  for  a  statement  of  the 
faattk^  and  of  the  events  which  followed  it,  drawn  up  by  one  of  the  descendantsof  Cblo- 
nel  Zjebulon  Butler,  to  which  the  certificates  of  several  gentlemen  are  «mim^f^^  who 
were  engaged  in  the  action.  These  documents,  with  one  which  will  be  mentianad^ 
convince  him  that  the  combined  treachery  and  savage  fierocity  which  have  been  painted 
in  such  vivid  ooloiin^  in  the  narratives  that  have  been  given  of  this  fririous  and  deso- 
lating irmpdon,  haTO  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Watanc  truth  demands  that  tfaeae 
misstatements  should  be  corrected. 

The  other  document  alluded  to,  is  a  letter  from  Zebulon  Butler  to  the  board  of  wVi 
making  his  report  of  the  transaction.  The  letter  has  been  lately  firand  among  his 
papers^  and  is  copied  below. 

Orandenhutterif  Penn  Township^  July  1(MA,  1778. 

Honoured  Sir, — On  my  arrival  at  Westmoreland,  (which  was  only  four  days  after 
I  left  Yorktovm,)  I  found  there  was  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  advancing  on  that  set- 
tlement On  the  first  of  July  we  mustered  the  militia,  and  marched  towards  them  by 
the  river  above  the  settlement, — found  and  killed  two  Indians  at  a  place  where  the 
day  before  they  had  murdered  nine  men  engaged  in  hoeing  com.  We  (bund  some 
canoes^  &c.  but  finding  we  were  above  their  main  body,  it  was  judged  prudent  to  re- 
turn. And  as  every  man  had  to  go  to  his  own  house  for  his  provtsbn,  we  could  not 
muster  again  till  the  3d  of  July.  In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  had  got  possession  of 
two  ibfts,  one  of  which  we  had  reason  to  believe  was  designed  for  them,  though  they 
burnt  them  both.  The  inhabitants  had  seven  forts  for  the  security  of  their  women 
and  children,  extending  about  ten  miles  on  the  river,  and  too  many  men  would  stay  in 
them  to  take  care  of  them;  but  after  collecting  about  three  hundred  of  the  most  spi- 
rited of  them,  including  Captain  Hewitt'scompany,  I  held  a  council  with  the  offioer% 
who  were  all  agreed  that  it  was  best  to  attack  the  enemy  before  they  got  any  fiurther. 
We  accordingly  marched, — found  tlieir  situation, — ^formed  a  front  of  the  same  exten- 
skm  of  the  enany*s,  and  attacked  from  right  to  left  at  the  same  time.  Our  men  stood 
the  ^  well  for  three  or  four  shots^  till  some  part  of  the  enemy  gave  way;  but  unfor- 
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menoed  nvith  spirit.  The  Amoricans  rather  gained  ground  on  the 
right  where  Colonel  Butler  commanded,  until  a  large  hody  oT  Indiaoi 
passing  through  the  skirt  of  the  marsh  turned  their  left  flank,  idiich  was 
composed  of  militia,  and  poured  a  heavy  and  most  destructive  fire  on 
their  rear.  The  word  "  retreat"  was  pronounced  by  some  person,  and 
the  cfibrts  of  the  officers  to  check  it  were  unavailing.  The  &te  of  the 
day  was  decided,  and  a  flight  commenced  on  the  left  which  was  soon 
fidlowed  by  the  right.  As  soon  as  the  line  was  broken,  the  Indians, 
throwing  down  their  rifles  and  rushing  upon  them  with  &e  tomahawk, 

timately  for  us,  through  somo  mistake,  the  word  retreat  was  undentood  firom  soBie 
officer  on  the  left,  which  took  so  quick  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  ofl^rs  to 
iDmi  themngain,  though  I  believe,  if  Uwj  had  stood  three  isiinitea  longer,  the  enemy 
wonld  have  been  beaten.'  The  utmost  pafais  were  taken  by  the  officers,  who  mostly  fell. 
A  lieutenant  colonel,  a  major  and  five  captains,  who  were  in  oommission  in  the  militia, 
all  feXi  Colonel  Durkee,  and  Captains  Hewitt  and  Ransom  were  likewise,  killed.  In  * 
the  whole,  about  two  hundred  men  lost  their  lives  in  the  action  on  oar  side.  What 
number  of  the  enemy  were  killed  is  yet  uncertain,  though  I  believe  a  very  oonaider- 
able  number.  The  loiis  pf  these  men  so  intimidated  the  inhabitants,  that  they  gave 
op  the  matter  of  iighting.  Great  numbers  ran  off,  and  others  woukl  comply  with 
the  terms  that  I  had  refused.  The  enemy  sent  flags  frequently — ^the  terms  you  will 
see  in  the  enclosed  letter.  They  repeatedly  said  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  but 
the  inhabitants,  and  did  not  want  to  treat  with  me.  Colonel  Dennison,  by  desire  of 
the  inhabitants,  went  and  complied, — which  made  it  necessary  for  me  and  the  little 
remains  of  Captain  Hewitts  company  to  leave  the  ])lace.  Indeed  it  was  determined 
by  the  enemy  to  spare  the  inhabitants  after  their  agreement,  and  that  myself  and  tho 
few  continental  soldiers  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  savages.  Upon  which  I  left  the 
place,  and  came  scarcely  able  to  move,  as  I  have  had  no  rest  since  I  left  Yorktown.  It 
has  not  been  in  my  |;)Ower  to  find  a  hon^e  or  man  to  wait  on  the  board  till  now.  I  must 
submit  to  the  Inmrd  what  must  be  the  next  step.  The  little  remains  of  Hewitt's  com- 
pany (which  arc  about  fifteen)  are  gone  to  Shamoken,  and  Captain  Spalding^s  com- 
pany, 1  have  heard,  are  on  the  Delaware.  Several  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  are 
strolling  in  tho  country  destitute  of  provisions,  who  have  large  fields  of  grain  and 
other  necessaries  of  life  at  Westmoreland.  In  short,  if  the  inhabitants  can  go  back| 
there  may  yet  be  saved  double  the  quantity  of  provisions  to  support  themselves,  other- 
wise they  must  \m  beggars,  and  a  burthen  to  the  world. 

I  have  heard  from  men  that  came  from  the  place  since  the  people  gave  up,  that  the 
Indians  have  killed  no  person  since,  but  have  burnt  most  of  the  buildings,  and  aro 
collecting  all  the  horses  they  can,  and  arc  moving  up  the  river.  They  likewise  say 
the  enemy  were  eight  hundred,  one-half  white  men.  I  should  be  glad  that,  if  possi- 
ble, there  might  Iw  a  suiiicient  guard  sent  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  wluch  will  be 
the  means  of  saving  thousands  from  poverty— but  must  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  con- 
gress. I  desire  farther  orders  from  the  honourable  board  of  war  with  respect  to  my- 
self and  the  soldiers  under  my  direction. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  Honour's  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Zebulon  Butler. 
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completed  the  confusion.  The  attempt  of  Colonel  Butler  and  of  the  offi- 
cers to  xestore  order  were  unavailing,  and  the  whole  line  hroke  and  fled 
in  confusion.  The  massacre  was  general,  and  the  cries  for  mercy  were 
answered  by  the  tomahawk.  Rather  less  than  sixty  men  escaped,  some 
to  Forty  fort,  some  by  swimming  the  river,  and  some  to  the  mountain. 
A  very  few  prisoners  were  made,  only  three  of  whom  were  preserved 
alive,  who  were  carried  to  Niagara. 

Further  resistance  was  impracticable,  Colonel  Dcnnison  proposed 
terms  of  capitiilation,  which  were  granted  to  the  inhabitants.  It  being 
understood  that  no  quarter  would  be  allowed  to  the  continental  traops, 
Colonel  Butler  with  his  few  surviving  soldiers  fled  from  the  valley. 

The  inhabitants  generally  abandoned  the  country,  and,  in  great  dis- 
tress, wandered  into  the  settlements  on  the  Lehigh  and  the  Delaware. 
The  Indians,  as  is  the  practice  of  savages,  destroyed  the  houses  and 
improvements  by  fire,  and  plundered  the  country.  After  laying  waste 
the  whole  settlement,  they  withdrew  from  it  before  the  arrival  of  the  con- 
tinqptal  troops,  who  were  detached  to  meet  them. 

To  cover  every  part  of  the  United  States  would  have  required  a  much 
greater  number  of  men  than  could  be  raised.  Diflerent  districts  were 
therefore  unavoidably  exposed  to  the  calamities  ever  to  be  experienced 
by  those  into  the  bosom  of  whose  country  war  is  carried.  The  militia 
in  every  part  of  the  Union,  fatigued  and  worn  out  by  repeated  tours  of 
duty,  required  to  be  relieved  by  continental  troops. '  Their  applications 
were  necessarily  resisted  ,*  but  the  danger  which  threatened  the  western 
frontier  had  become  so  imminent ;  the  appeal  made  by  its  sufierings  to 
national  feeling  was  so  ailecting,  that  it  was  determined  to  spare  a  more 
considerable  portion  of  the  army  for  its  defence,  than  had  been  allotted 
to  that  part  of  the  Union,  since  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  Qp  the  first 
intelligence  of  the  destruction  of  Wyoming,  the  regiments  of  Hartley 
and  Butler,  with  the  remnant  of  Morgan's  corps,  commanded  by  Major 
Posey,  were  detached  to  the  protection  of  that  distressed  country.  They 
were  engaged  in  several  sharp  skirmishes,  made  separate  incursions 
into  the  Indian  settlements,  broke  up  their  nearest  villages,  destroyed 
their  corn,  and  by  compelling  them  to  retire  to  a  greater  distance,  gave 
some  relief  to  the  inhabitants. 

While  the  frontiers  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were  thus  suffer- 
ing the  calamities  incident  to  savage  warfare,  a  fate  equally  severe  was 
preparing  for  Virginia.  The  western  militia  of  that  state  had  made  some 
successful  incursions  into  the  country  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  and  had 
taken  some  British  posts  on  the  Mississippi.  These  were  erected  into 
the  county  of  Illinois ;  and  a  regiment  of  infantry,  with  a  troop  of  ca- 
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Yalry»  were  raiaed  for  its  protection.  The  oomnMnd  of  thaie  troops  wis 
gnren  to  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clarke,  a  gentlemaa  whom 
hardihood,  and  capacity  for  Indian  warfare,  had  giflBffepeaisB 
to  his  enterprises  against  the  savages. 

TUs  corps  was  divided  into  several  detachments,  the  itrangesl  of 
which  remained  with  Colonel  Clarke  at  Easkaskia.    GokMMlt  Hamilton,  .< 
the  Grovemor  of  Detroit,  was  at  Vincennet  with  about  mz  hnbdred  ^|b, 
principally  Indians,  preparing  an  expedition,  first  agaiart  Kukukia,  and,-^ 
then  up  the  Ohio  to  Pittsburg;  after  which  he  purpoaed^tD  dBJolatfr  the  ■ 
finontiers  of  Virginia.  Clarke  anticipated  and  defeated  his  ^ps^s  by  ons'^. 
of  those  bold  and  decisive  measures,  which,  wbrther  fbmiad  ob  a  gnat 
or  a  aaaD  scale,  maik  the  military  and  enteipriil^;  geniiis  of  the  man 
who  plans  and  executes  them. 

He  was  too  &r  removed  from  the  inhabited  country  to  hope  fiv  sup- 
•  port,  and  was  too  weak  to  maintain  Kaakaakia  and  the  Illinois 
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against  the  combined  force  of  regulars  and  Indians  Ivf-wliich 
he  was  to  be  attacked  so  soon  as  the  season  for  action  should  arave.  ; 
While  employed  in  preparing  for  his  defence,  he  received  unquestkaiable 
information  that  Hamilton  had  detached  his  Indians  on  an  ezpedilipn 
against  the  frontiers,  reserving  at  the  post  he  occupied  only  about  eighty 

regulars,  with  three  pieces  ofcannon  and  some  swivels.  Clarke 
^^'  instantly  resolved  to  seize  this  favourable  moment.  After  de- 
taching a  small  galley  up  the  Wabash  with  orders  to  take  her  station  a 
few  miles  below  Vincennes,  and  to  permit  nothing  to  pass  her,  he 
marched  in  the  depth  of  winter  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  men,  the 
whole  force  he  could  collect,  across  the  country  from  Easkaskia  to  Vin- 
cennes. This  march,  through  the  woods,  and  over  high  waters,  required 
sixteen  da^,  five  of  which  were  employed  in  crossing  the  drowned  lands 
of  the  Wabash.  The  troops  were  under  the  necessity  of  wading  five 
miles  in  water,  frequently  up  to  their  breasts.  Afler  subduing  these  diA 
ficulties,  this  small  party  appeared  before  the  town,  which  was  com* 
pletely  surprised,  and  readily  consented  to  change  its  master.  Hamilton, 
after  defending  the  fort  a  short  time,  surrendered  himself  and  his  garri- 
son prisoners  of  war.  With  a  few  of  his  immediate  agents  and  counsel- 
lors, who  had  been  instrumental  in  the  savage  barbarities  he  had  encou- 
raged, he  was,  by  order  of  the  executive  of  Virginia,  put  in  irons,  and 
confined  in  a  jail. 

This  expedition  was  important  in  its  consequences.  It  disconcerted  a 
plan  which  threatened  destruction  to  the  whole  country  west  of  the  Ak 
leghany  mountains;  detached  from  the  British  interest  many  of  thoss 
numerous  tribes  of  Indians  south  of  the  waters  immediately  communkal- 
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ing  with  the  great  lakes ;  and  had,  most  probably,  considerable  influenoo 
in  fixing  the  western  boundary  of  the  United  States* 

We  have  already  seen  that  congress,  actuated  by  their  wishes  rather 
than  governed  by  a  temperate  calculation  of  the  means  in  their 
possession,  had,  in  the  preceding  winter,  planned  a  second  in-  "  * 
vasion  of  Canada,  to  be  conducted  by  the  Marquis  dc  Lafayette ;  and 
that,  as 'the  generals  only  were  got  in  readiness  for  this  expedition,  it 
was  necessarily  laid  aside.  The  design,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
suspended,  not  abandoned.  The  alliance  with  France  revived  the  latent 
wish  to  annex  that  extensive  territory  to  the  United  States.  That  favour- 
ite  subject  was  resumed ;  and,  towards  autumn,  a  plan  was  completely 
digested  for  a  comlnned  attack  to  be  made  by  the  allies  on  all  the  Bri- 
tish dominions  on  th^  continent,  and  on  the  adjacent  islands  of  Cape 
Breton  and  Newfoundland.  This  plan  was  matured  about  the  time  the 
Marquis  do  Lafayette  obtained  leave  to  return  to  his  own  country,  and 
was  ordered  to  be  transmitted  by  that  nobleman  to  Doctor  Franklin,  the 
minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  with  instructions 
to  induce,  if  possible,  the  French  cabinet  to  accede  to  it.  Some  com- 
munications respecting  this  subject  were  also  made  to  the  Marquis,  on 
whose  influence  in  securing  its  adoption  ])y  his  own  government,  much 
reliance  was  placed ;  and,  in  October,  1778,  it  ^-as,  for  the  first  time, 
transmitted  to  General  Washington,  with  a  request  that  he  would  inclose 
it  by  the  Marquis,  with  his  ol)ser\'ations  on  it,  to  Doctor  Franklin. 

This  very  extensive  plan  of  military  operations  for  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign, prepared  entirely  in  the  cabinet,  without  consulting,  so  far  as  is 
known,  a  single  military  mnn,  consisted  of  many  parts- 
Two  detachments,  amounting,  each,  to  sixteen  hundred  men,  were  to 
march  from  Pittsburg  and  Wyoming  against  Detroit,  and  Niagara. 

A  third  body  of  troops,  which  was  to  be  stationed  on  the  Mohawk  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  to  Ix)  powerfully  reinforced  in  the  spring,  was  to 
seize  Oswego,  and  to  secure  the  navigation  of  Lake  Ontario  \vith  vessels 
to  be  constructed  of  materials  to  be  procured  in  the  winter. 

A  fourth  corps  was  to  penetrate  into  Canada  by  the  St.  Francis,  and 
to  reduce  Montreal,  and  the  posts  on  Lake  Champlain,  while  a  fiflh 
should  guard  against  troops  from  Quebec. 

Thus  far  America  could  proceed  unaided  by  her  ally.  But,  Upper 
Canada  being  reduced,  another  campaign  would  still  be  necessary  for  the 
reduction  of  Quebec.  This  circumstance  would  require  that  the  army 
shoiild  pass  the  winter  in  Canada ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  garrison 
of  Quebec  might  be  largely  reinforced.  It  was  therefore  essential  to  the 
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oomplete  auccen  of  the  enterprise,  thtU  France  Bhouldbe  indinU  to  taks 
a  part  in  iL  ■  ,        •       ' 

The  conquest  of  Quebec,  and  oF  Hilifaz,  was  suppSbed  to  be  u  olgect 
t£  ao  much  importance  to  France  as  well  aa  to  the  United  Stftet,  thkt 
'mt  aid  might  be  confidently  expected.  ^ ' 

It  was  proposed  to  request  his  most  ChristiaQ  Hajes^  to  fbmialrjfiMr  ' 
or  five  thousand  troops,  to  soil  From  Brest,  the  beginniag  of  May,  lAdH 
convoy  of  four  ships  of  the  line  and  Tour  frigates;  the  boop^lo  be  ulaA 
as  if  for  servid  in  the  West  Indies,  and  thick  dothas  to  te  sent  after, 
them  in  August.  A  large  American  detachment  was  to  a<l  with  this 
Eranch.army ;  and  it  was  suppoaed  that  Quebec  and  Hali&x  might  be 
-  Mdocod  by  the  beginning  or  middle  of  October.  The  army  might  then 
dtber  proceed  immediately  against  Mewfbuniiland,  or  ivmain  in  ganisoa 
until  the  spring,  when  the  conquest  of  that  [daoe  Might  be  accon^iahed. 

It  had  been  supposed  probable  that  BogUndiAtild  ■tmnij^fn  the  &r. 
ther  prosecution' of  the  war  on  the  continent  oTNdldi  Ameria^  )B  which 
caae  the  government  would  have  a  respectyUe  fines  at  its  disposal,  the 
advantageous  employment  of  which  had  engaged  in  part  the  atlemioD 
of  the  Commander-iD.chier.  He  had  contemplated  an  expedition  agaiut 
the  British  posts  in  Upper  Canada  aa  a  measure  which  might  bo  eventu- 
aJIy  eligible,  and  which  might  employ  the  arms  of  the  United  States  to 
advantage,  if  their  troops  might  safely  be  withdrawn  from  the  sea  board. 
He  had  however  conadered  every  object  of  this  sort  aa  contingent.  Hav- 
ing estimated  tlic  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  such  on  enterprise,  he 
had  found  them  so  considerable  as  to  hesitate  on  the  extent  which  miglu 
safely  be  given  to  the  expedition,  admitting  the  United  States  to  be  eva- 
cuated by  the  British  armies. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  he  received  the  magnificent  plan  already  pre- 
pared by  congress.  He  was  forcibly  strack  with  the  impracticability  of 
executing  that  part  of  it  which  was  to  be  undertaken  by  the  United  Stales, 
should  the  British  armies  continue  in  their  coimtry;  and  with  the  seri- 
ous  mischief  which  would  result  to  the  common  cause,  as  well  from  di- 
verting so  considerable  a  part  of  the  French  force  from  other  objects  to 
one  which  was,  in  hb  opinion,  so  unpromising,  as  from  the  ill  impression 
which  would  bo  made  on  the  court  and  nation  by  the  total  failure  of  the 
Americaji  government  to  execute  its  part  of  a  plan  originating  with  it. 
■elf;  a  failure  which  would,  most  probably,  sacrifice  the  troops  and  sbipa 
employed  by  France. 

On  comparing  the  naval  force  of  England  with  that  of  France  id  the 
■yfitrent  parts  of  the  world,  the  Ibrmer  appeared  to  htm  to  mabtain  a 
decided  superiority,  and  OHiseqamtly  to  possess  the  power  of  ahutting 
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up  the  ahips  of  the  latter  which  might  be  trusted  into  the  St.  Lawrenoe. 
To  8U[^x)sc  that  the  British  government  would  not  avail  itself  of  this  su- 
periority on  such  an  occasion,  would  be  to  impute  to  it  a  blind  infatua- 
tion, or  ignorance  of  the  plans  of  its  adversary,  which  could  not  be  safily 
assumed  in  calculations  of  such  serious  import. 

A  plan  too,  consisting  of  so  many  parts,  to  be  prosecuted  both  from 
Europe  and  America,  by  land  and  by  water;  which,  to  be  successful, 
required  such  a  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  whole,  such  a  perfect 
coincidence  of  events,  c^peared  to  him  to  be  exposed  to  too  many  acci- 
dents, to  risk  upon  it  interests  of  such  high  value. 

In  a  long  and  serious  letter  to  congress,  he  apologized  for  not  obeying 
their  orders  to  deliver  the  plan  with  his  observations  upon  it  to  tbe  Mar- 
quis ;  and,  entering  into  a  full  investigation  of  all  its  parts,  demonstrated 
the  mischiefs,  and  the  dangers,  with  which  it  was  replete.  This  letter 
was  re&rred  to  a  oommittee,  whose  report  admits  the  force  of  the  rea- 
sons ujged  by  the  Commander-in-chief  against  the  expedition,  and  their 
own  conviction  that  nothing  important  could  bo  attempted  unless  the 
British  armies  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  United  States ;  and  that, 
even  in  that  event,  the  present  plan  was  far  too  complex. 

Men,  however,  recede  slowly  and  reluctantly  from  favourite  and  flat- 
tering projects  on  which  they  have  long  meditated ;  and  the  committee, 
in  their  report,  proceeded  to  state  the  opinion  that  the  posts  held  by  the 
British  in  the  United  States  would  probably  be  evacuated  before  the  ac- 
tive part  of  the  ensuing  campaign  ^  and  that,  therefore,  eventual  measures 
for  the  expedition  ought  to  be  taken. 

This  report  concludes  with  recommending  "  that  the  general  should 
be  directed  to  write  to  the  Marquis  De  Lafayette  on  that  subject ;  and  also 
to  write  to  the  minister  of  these  states  at  the  court  of  Versailles  very  fully, 
to  the  end  that  eventual  measures  may  be  taken,  in  case  an  armament 
should  be  sent  from  France  to  Quebec,  for  co-operating  therewith,  to 
the  utmost  degree,  which  the  finances  and  resources  of  these  states  will 
admit." 

This  report  also  was  approved  by  congress,  and  transmitted  to  the 
Commander-in-chief;  who  felt  himself  greatly  embarrassed  by  it.  While 
his  objections  to  the  project  retained  all  their  force,  he  found  himself  re- 
quired to  open  a  correspondence  for  the  purposes  of  soliciting  the  con- 
currence of  France  in  an  expedition  he  disapproved,  and  of  promising  a 
co-operation  he  believed  to  bo  impracticable.  In  reply  to  this  commu- 
nication, he  said,  "  The  earnest  desire  I  have  strictly  to  comply  in  every 
instance,  with  the  views  and  instructions  of  congress,  can  not  but  make 
me  fed  the  greatest  uneasiness,  when  I  find  myself  in  circumstances  of 


hBHtation  or  doubt,  with  lespect  to  tfaiir^irectiDtu.  Bat  the  perfaet«a»- 
fidence  I  have  in  the  justice  and  qWfcwr  of  tbnt  hcnouiabie  body,  am> 
botdsni  mo  to  commimicate,  wOffSHSlmn,  the  difficnhie*  which  oeddr 
in  the  elecution  of  their  praKotgliwt  *>>d  ths  iailulgeace  I  ham  e]q»- 
rienoed  on  every  former  oocaaioa,  induces  me  to  JMginn  that  the  libotj 
I  now  take  will  not  meet  with  disapprobation." 

After  leviewing  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  stating  his  objeatioos 
tottn  plan,  and  the  difficulties  be  felt  in  pcrfoiming  the  duty  asBigned  to 
him,  he  added, "  But  if  congress  still  think  it  necessary  fwine  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  business,  I  must  request  their  more  definitire  and  explidt  in- 
itnictions,  and  that  they  will  permit  me,  previous  to  tranamioiDg  the 
iniiiwilnil  despatches,  to  submit  them  to  their  detenmnatioti. 

**  I  could  wish  to  lay  before  congress  more  minutely  the  stale  of  the 
aimy,  the  condition  of  oar  su[^lie>,  and  the  requisitas  oecessaiy  for  cai> 
xying  into  ezecutioa  an  undertaking  that  may  imrdre  the  moM  aeoioua 
mots.  ITcongicas  think  this  can  be  done  more  satisfiustorily  in  a  per- 
•ooal  conference,  I  hope  to  have  the  army  in  such  a  situation  before  I 
out  jreceiTe  their  answer,  as  to  aSbrd  me  an  t^tportunity  of  giving  niy 


Congress  acceded  to  his  request  of  a  personal  interview;  and,  on  his 
arrival  in  Philadelphia,  a.  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  him, 
■awell  (HI  this  particular  subject  aa  on  the  general  state  of  the  army  and 
of  the  country. 

The  result  of  these  conferences  was,  that  the  expedition  against  Cana- 
da was  entirely,  though  reluctantly,*  given  up,  and  every  arrangement 
fecommended  by  the  Commander-in-chief,  received  the  attention  to  which 
Ui  judgment  and  experience  gave  all  his  opinions  the  biiest  claim* 

*  See  note  No.  XV.  at  the  end  of  the  lolnme. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

DmaoTiB  in  Congre88.^LeUen  of  General  Washington  on  the  state  of  public  afiain. 
Invasion  of  G^rgia. — General  Howe  defeated  by  Colonel  Campbell. — Savannah 
taken. — Sunbury  surrenders. — Georgia  reduced.— General  Lincoln  takes  command 
of  the  Southern  array. — Major  Gardener  defeated  by  General  Moultrie. — Insurrec- 
tion of  the  Tories  in  South  Carolina. — They  are  defeated  by  Colonel  Pickens. 

Ash  surprised  and  defeated. — Moultrie  retreats. — Prevost  marches  to  Charleston. 
— ^LJncohi  attacks  the  British  at  Stono  Ferry  unsuccessfully.— Invasion  of  Virginia. 

After  the  relinquishment  of  that  extensive  plan  of  conquest  which 
had  been  meditated  against  Canada,  no  other  object  seemed  to 
call  forth  the  energies  of  the  nation,  and  a  general  languor  ap- 
peared to  disuse  itself  through  all  the  civil  departments.  The  alliance 
with  France  was  believed  to  secure  independence ;  and  a  confidence  that 
Britain  could  no  longer  prosecute  the  war  with  any  hope  of  success — a 
confidence  encouraged  by  communications  from  Europe — prevented 
those  exertions  which  were  practicable,  but  which  it  was  painful  to  make. 
This  temper  was  seen  and  deplored  by  the  Commander-in-chief,  who  in- 
cessantly combated  the  opinion  that  Britain  was  about  to  relinquish  the 
contest,  and  insisted  that  great  and  vigorous  exertions  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  was  still  necessary  to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful 
termination. 

It  being  no  longer  practicable  to  engage  soldiers  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment, and  government  not  daring  to  force  men  into  the  service  for  three 
years,  or  during  the  war,  the  vacant  ranks  were  scantily  supplied  with 
drafts  for  nine,  twelve,  and  eighteen  months.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
troops  were  discharged  in  the  course  of  each  year;  and,  except  that  the 
old  officers  remained,  almost  a  new  army  was  to  be  formed  for  every 
campaign. 

Although  the  Commander-in-chief  pressed  congress  and  the  state 
governments  continually  and  urgently,  to  take  timely  measures  for  sup- 
plying the  places  of  those  who  were  leaving  the  service,  the  means 
adopted  were  so  slow  and  ineffectual  in  their  operation,  that  the  season 
for  action  never  found  the  preparations  completed ;  and  the  necessity  of 
struggling  against  superior  numbers  was  perpetual. 

The  pleasing  delusion  that  the  war  was  over,  to  which  the  public  mind 
delighted  to  surrender  itself,  made  no  impression  on  the  judgment  of 
Washington.  Viewing  objects  through  a  more  correct  medium,  he  per- 
ceived that  Great  Britain  had  yet  much  to  hope,  and  America  much  to  fear. 
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ftom  a  continuance  of  hoatilitiea.  He  ieered  that  the  u 
the  divisiona,  and  apparent  inertneaa  of  the  United  States  had  made  on 
the  Britiah  commisaiooera,  would  be  OOmniuiiicBled  to  tbeir  goreaiwBA ; 
and  this  connderatiou  increaaed  his  anxiety  in  favour  of  eariy  and  vigor- 
ous preparationB  for  the  next  cainpaign.  Yet  it  was  not  until  the  SM  ti 
Januarjr  that  congress  passed  the  reac^ution,  authorizJDg  the  Conunaad- 
er-in-chief  to  re-enliat  the  army,  nor,  until  the  9th  of  March  thai  the  r»- 
quisition  was  made  on  the  several  states  for  their  quotas.  The  bounty 
ofibred  by  the  first  resolution  being  found  insufficient,  the  govennneat 
4Ma  again  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  states.  Thus,  at  a  seo- 
•OD  when  the  men  ought  to  have  been  in  camp,  tlie  ineaattres  tor  raising 
them  were  still  to  be  adopted. 

About  this  period,  several  drcumstanccs  conspired  to  fbmsnt  thcae 
petnidous  divisions  and  Actions  in  congress,  which,  in  times  of  greater 
^■parent  danger,  patriotism  would  have  suppressed. 

IIk  ministers  of  the  United  States,  in  Emope,  bad  reciprocally  (anni- 
nated  each  other,  and  some  of  them  had  been  recalled.  Their  frieods 
m  mngrcas  supported  their  respective  intereeta  with  considemble  anima- 
«ilU  RDd,  at  length,  Mr.  Deane  published  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  ar- 
nigned  at  the  bar  of  the  public,  the  conduct  not  only  of  those  concerned 
in  foreign  negotiations,  but  of  the  members  of  Congress  themselves. 

The  irritation  excited  by  these  and  other  contests,  was  not  a  little  in. 
OMsed  by  the  appearance,  in  a  New  York  paper,  of  an  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Laurens,  the  president  of  congress,  to  Governor 
Huiston,  of  Georgia,  which,  during  the  invasion  of  that  state,  was  Ibund 
among  his  papers.  In  this  letter,  Mr.  Laurens  had  unbosomed  himself 
with  the  unsuspecting  confidence  of  a  person  communicating  to  a  friend 
the  inmost  operations  of  his  mind.  In  a  gloomy  moment,  he  had  ex- 
pressed  himself  with  a  degree  of  severity,  which  even  his  own  opinion, 
when  not  under  the  immediate  influence  of  chagrin,  would  not  entirely 
jmtify,  and  had  rcdcclcd  on  the  integrity  and  patriotism  of  members, 
irithout  particularizing  tl>e  individuals  he  designed  to  censure. 

These  altercations  added  much  to  the  alarm  with  which  General  Wash- 
ington viewed  that  security  which  had  insinuated  itself  into  the  public 
mind;  and  his  endeavours  were  unremitting  to  impress  the  same  appre- 
kennons  on  those  who  were  supposed  capable  of  removing  the  delusion. 
In  his  confidential  letters  to  gentlemen  of  die  most  influence  in  the  several 
states,  he  represented  in  strong  terms  the  dangers  which  yet  threatened 
die  country,  and  earnestly  eihorted  them  to  a  continuance  of  those  sa- 
crifices and  exertions  whichhe  still  deemed  essmtial  to  the  happy  tertiu- 
DBlion  of  the  war.    The  dissensiona  in  congress;  the  removal  of  iodi- 
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viduals  of  the  highest  influence  and  character  from  Ihc  councils  of  the 
nation  to  offices  in  the  respective  states ;  the  depreciation  of  the  currency ; 
the  destructive  spirit  of  speculation  which  the  imaginary  gain  produced 
hy  this  depreciation  had  diffused  throughout  the  union ;  a  general  laxity 
of  principles  ,*  and  an  unwillingness  to  encounter  personal  inconvenience 
for  the  attainment  of  the  great  object,  in  pursuit  of  which  so  much  blood 
and  treasure  had  been  expended ;  were  the  rocks  on  which,  he  appre- 
hended, the  state  vessel  might  yet  split,  and  to  which  he  endeavoured, 
incessantly,  to  point  the  attention  of  those  whose  weight  of  political  cha- 
racter enabled  them  to  guide  the  helm. 

"  I  am  particularly  desirous  of  a  free  communication  of  sentiments 
with  you  at  this  time,"  says  the  General  in  a  letter  written  to  a  gentle- 
man of  splendid  political  talents,  "  because  I  view  things  very  different- 
ly, I  fear,  from  what  people  in  general  do,  who  seem  to  think  the  con- 
test at  an  end,  and  that  to  make  money,  and  get  places,  are  the  only 
things  now  i^maining  to  be  done.  I  have  seen  without  despondency, 
even  for  a  moment,  the  hours  which  America  has  styled  her  gloomy 
ones ;  but  I  have  beheld  no  day  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities,- 
when  I  have  thought  her  liberties  in  such  imminent  danger  as  at  pre- 
sent. Friends  and  foes  seem  now  to  combine  to  pull  down  the  goodly 
fabric  we  have  hitherto  been  raising  at  the  expense  of  so  much  tune, 
blood,  and  treasure." 

Afler  censuring  with  some  freedom  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  day, 
he  added,  "  To  me  it  appears  no  unjust  simile  to  compare  the  affairs  d 
this  great  continent  to  the  mechanism  of  a  clock,  each  state  represent- 
ing some  one  or  other  of  the  smaller  parts  of  it,  which  they  arc  endea- 
vouring to  put  in  fine  order,  without  considering  how  useless  and  un- 
availing their  labour  is,  unless  the  great  wheel,  or  spring,  which  is  to 
set  the  whole  in  motion,  is  also  well  attended  to,  and  kept  in  good  order. 
I  allude  to  no  particular  state,  nor  do  I  mean  to  cast  reflections  upon  any 
one  of  them,  nor  ought  I,  it  may  be  said,  to  do  so  on  their  representa- 
tives ;  but,  as  it  is  a  fact  too  notorious  to  be  concealed,  that  congress  is 
rent  by  party;  that  much  business  of  a  trifling  nature  and  personal  con- 
cernment, withdraws  their  attention  from  matters  of  great  national  mo- 
ment at  this  critical  period ;  when  it  is  also  known  that  idleness  and  dis- 
sipation take  place  of  close  attention  and  application,  no  man  who  wishea 
well  to  the  liberties  of  this  country,  and  desires  to  see  its  rights  establish- 
ed, can  avoid  crying  out — where  are  our  men  of  abilities?  Why  do  they 
not  come  forth  to  save  their  country?  Let  this  voice,  my  dear  sir,  call 
upon  you,  Jefferson,  and  others.  Do  not,  jGrom  a  mistaken  opinion  that 
we  are  to  sit  down  uzider  our  vine  and  our  own  fig-tree,  let  our  hitherto 


noble  straggle  end  ia  igDominy.  Believe  me  when  I  tell  yoa  then  b 
danger  of  iL  I  have  pretty  good  rauons  for  thinking  that  adminiatn* 
tion,  &  little  while  ago,  had  resolved  to  give  the  matter  up,  and  negc^ 
tiate  a  peace  with  ub  upon  almost  any  terms ;  but  1  shall  be  much  mis-' 
taken  if  they  do  not  now,  from  the  preaent  state  of  our  cumncy,  di^ 
aensions,  and  other  circumstances,  push  matters  to  the  utmost  extremity. 
Nothing  I  am  sure  will  prevent  it  but  the  intcrventioii  of  Spain,  and  tbeir 
<&appointed  hope  from  Russia.** 

The  circumstances  in  the  situation  and  temper  of  America,  which 
made  so  deep  an  impresMon  on  the  Commander-in-chief,  operated  with 
equal  force  on  the  British  commissioners,  and  induced  them  to  think 
that,  by  continuing  the  war,  more  lavourable  terms  than  were  now  de- 
manded  might  be  obtained.  They  seem  to  have  taken  up  the  oiHiuon 
that  the  mass  of  the  people,  &tigued  and  worn  out  by  die  complicaled 
calamities  of  the  struggle,  nncerely  desired  an  accommodation  on  the 
terms  pn^xaed  by  Great  Britain ;  and  that  the  increasiiig  difficulties 
lesnlting  from  the  failure  of  public  credit,  would  induce  them  to  deoert 
congress,  or  compel  that  body  to  accede  to  those  terms.  Ttteae  o(»iuons, 
when  communicated  to  the  govcnunent,  most  probably  contributed  to 
protract  the  war. 

The  narrative  of  military  transactions  vrill  now  be  resumed. 

The  British  arms  hadhercloforebccnchiefly  directed  against  the  north- 
em  and  middle  states.  The  strongest  parts  of  the  American  continent 
were  pressed  by  their  whole  force ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  at* 
tempt  on  Sullivan's  island  in  1776,  no  serious  design  had  yet  been  mani- 
fested to  make  an  impression  in  the  south.  Entertaining  the  most  con- 
fident hopes  of  recovering  all  the  colonics,  the  British  government  had 
not  prosecuted  the  war  with  a  view  to  partial  conquest.  But  the  loss  of 
the  army  commanded  by  Bui^yno,  the  alliance  of  America  with  France, 
end  the  unexpected  obstinacy  with  which  the  contest  was  maintained, 
had  diminished  their  confidence ;  and,  when  the  pacific  propositions 
made  in  1779  were  rejected,  the  resolution  seems  to  have  been  taken  to 
change,  materially,  the  object  of  their  military  operations;  and,  main- 
taming  possession  of  the  islands  of  New  York,  to  direct  their  arms 
against  the  southern  states,  on  which,  it  was  believed,  a  con«derabte 
impression  might  be  made. 

It  was  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  influence  of  this  impres- 
aion  might  extend  northward ;  but,  however  this  might  be,  the  actual 
conquest  and  possession  of  several  states  would,  when  negotiations  for 
a  general  peace  should  take  place,  give  a  complexion  to  those  n^otia- 
tions,  and  afibrd  plausible  ground  for  inssting  to  retain  territory  alnsdy 
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acquired.  The  most  active  and  interestiiig  operations  therefore  of  the 
succeeding  campaigns,  were  in  the  southern  states. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Campbell,  who  scaled  from  the  Hook  about  the 
last  of  November  1778,  escorted  by  a  small  squadron  commanded  by 
Commodore  Hyde  Parker,  reached  the  iste  of  Tybce,  near  the  Savan- 
jah,  on  the  23d  of  December ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  fleet  and  the 
transports  passed  the  bar,  and  anchored  in  the  river. 

The  command  of  the  southern  army,  composed  of  the  troops  of  South 
Carolina  and  Greorgia,  had  been  committed  to  Major  General  Robert 
Howe,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  summer,  had  invaded  East 
Florida.*  The  diseases  incident  to  the  climate,  made  such  ravages 
among  his  raw  soldiers,  that,  though  he  had  scarcely  seen  an  enemy, 
he  founc  himself  compelled  to  hasten  out  of  the  country  with  consider- 
able loss.  Ailer  this  disastrous  enterprise,  his  army,  consisting  of  be- 
tween six  and  seven  hundred  continentf^l  troops,  aided  by  a  few  hundred 
militia,  had  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Savannah, 
situated  en  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  bearing  that  name.  The 
country  about  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  one  tract  of  deep  marsh,  in- 
tersected by  creeks  and  cuts  of  water,  impassable  for  troops  at  any 
time  of  the  tide,  except  over  causeways  extending  through  the  sunken 
ground. 

Without  much  opposition.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Campbell  effected  a 
landing  on  the  29th,  about  three  miles  below  the  town ;  upon  which 
Howe  formed  his  line  of  battle.  His  lefl  was  secured  by  the  river  ; 
and  along  the  whole  extent  of  his  front  was  a  morass  which  stretched 
to  his  right,  and  was  believed  by  him  to  be  impassable  for  such  a  dis- 
tance, cs  efiectually  to  secure  that  wing. 

After  reconnoitring  the  country,  Colonel  Campbell  advanced  on  the 
great  rccui  leading  to  Savannah ;  and,  about  three  in  the  aflemoon,  ap- 
peared in  sight  of  the  American  army.  While  making  dispositions  to 
dislodge  it,  he  accidentally  fell  in  with  a  negro,  who  informed  him  of  a 
private  path  leading  through  the  swamp,  round  the  right  of  the  Ameri- 
can lines  to  their  rear.  Determining  to  avail  himself  of  this  path,  he  de- 
tached a  column  under  Sir  James  Baird,  which  entered  the  morass  un- 
perceived  by  Howe. 

As  soon  as  Sir  James  emerged  from  the  swamp,  he  attacked  and  dis- 
persed a  body  of  Georgia  militia,  which  gave  the  first  notice  to  the  Ame- 
rican  general  of  the  danger  which  threatened  his  rear.  At  the  same 
instant,  the  British  troops  in  his  front  were  put  in  motion,  and  their  ar-^ 

*  So  early  as  January  1776,  oongresi  had  recommended  the  reduction  of  St  Angus- 
tine  to  ths  wiithexn  cokmoL-^Sccret  JoumaU  qf  Congrtaa^  page  38. 
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lillerjr  b^an  to  ^y  npon  him.  A  retreat  « 
and  the  continental  troops  were  under  the  necessity  of  nianing  BcroM  & 
{■lain,  in  front  of  the  corps  which  hod  been  led  into  their  rear  by  S6t 
Junes  Bcurd,  who  attacked  their  fi&nka  with  great  impetuosity,  and  con- 
aiderahio  e0ect  aThe  few  who  escaped,  retreated  up  the  Sammah; 
and,  crossing  that  river  at  Zubly's  feny,  look  refuge  in  South  Carolina. 

The  victory  was  complete,  and  decisive  in  its  consequences.  About 
one  hundred  Americans  were  either  killed  in  the  field,  or  drowned  in 
atteoipling  to  escape  through  a  deep  swamp,  lliirty^eight  officen,  ai^ 
fear  famdred  and  fifteen  privates,  were  taken.  Foity'«ight  jueaei  of  can- 
non, twenty-three  mortais,  the  fort  with  ail  its  militory.^rea,  a  large 
quantity  of  provisions  collected  for  the  use  of  the  army,  and  tka  capifal 
of  Georgia,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  These  advantages 
were  obtained  at  the  expense  of  only  seven  killed,  and  nineteen  wounded. 

No  military  force  now  letnaiped  in  Georgia,  enept  the  gafrisoo  of 
Sunbury,  whose  retreat  to  South  Carolina  was  cut  ofil  All  the  lower 
part  of  that  state  was  occupied  by  the  Brilieh,  who  iiikflid  nwaauros  to 
secure  the  conquest  they  had  made.  Hie  inhabitants  mxe  treated  witk 
a  lenity  as  wise  as  it  was  humane.  Their  property  was  spared,  and 
their  persons  protected.  To  make  the  best  use  of  victory,  and  of  tbs 
impression  produced  by  the  moderation  of  the  victors,  a  proclamatioa 
was  issued,  inviting  the  inhabitants  to  repair  to  the  British  standard,  and 
ofiering  protection  lo  those  who  would  return  to  their  allegiance. 

The  effect  of  ttiese  measures  did  not  disappoint  those  who  adopted 
them.  The  inhabitants  flocked  in  great  numbers  to  the  royol  standard; 
military  corps  for  the  protection  of  the  country  were  formed ;  and  posts 
were  established  for  a  considerable  distance  up4he  river. 

The  northern  frontier  of  Georgia  being  supposed  to  be  settled  into  a 
state  of  quiet,  Colonel  Campbell  turned  his  attention  towards  Sunbury, 
and  was  about  to  proceed  against  that  place,  when  he  received  intelli- 
gence that  it  had  surrendered  to  General  Prcvost. 

Sir  Henry  Qinton  had  ordered  that  officer  to  co-operate  irom  East 
Florida,  with  Colonel  Campbell.  On  hearing  that  the  troops  from  the 
north  were  off  the  coast,  he  entered  the  southern  frontier  of 
Georgia,  and  invested  Sunbury,  which,  after  a  slight  re«st. 
once,  surrendered  at  discretion.  Having  placed  a  garrison  in  the  fort, 
he  proceeded  lo  Savannah,  took  command  of  the  army,  and  detached 
Colonel  Campbell  with  eight  hundred  regulars  and  a  few  provincials  to 
Augusta,  which  fell  without  resistance,  and  thus  the  whole  state  of  Georpa 
was  reduced. 

While  the  eipedition  conducted  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Campbell  was 
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preparing  at  New  York»  oxigress  was  meditating  the  conquest  of  East 
Florida. 

The  delegates  of  South  Carolina  and  Greorgia,  anxious  that  a  general 
of  more  experience  than  Howe  should  command  in  the  southern  depart- 
ment, had  earnestly  prsssed  that  he  should  he  recalled,  and  that  General 
Lincohi,  whose  military  reputation  was  high,  should  he  appointed  to 
succeed-'him*  In  compliance  with  their  solicitations,  Howe  was  ordered 
in  September,  1778,  to  repair  to  the  head  quarters  of  Generah  Washing- 
ton, and  Lincoln  was  directed  to  proceed  immediately  to  Charleston",  in 
South  Carolina,  in  order  to  take  command  in  the  southern  department 
In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  General  Lincoln  repaired  to  Charleston, 
where  he  found  the  military  afiain  of  the  country  in  a  state  of  utter  de- 
rangement. Congreai  had  established  no  continental  military  chest  in 
the  southern  department.  This  omission  produced  a  dependence  on  the 
government  of  the  state  ibr  supplies  to  move  the  army  on  any  emer- 
gency, and  consequent  subjection  of  the  troops  in  continental  service  to 
its  control.  .iThe'  militia,  though  tanen  into  continental  service,  consi- 
dered themselves  as  subject  only  to  the  military  code  of  thd  state.  These 
regulations  threatened  to  embarrass  ail  military  operations,  and  to  em- 
hrail  the  general  with  the  civil  government 

While  Lincoln  was  labouring  to  make  arrangements  for  the  ensuing 
campaign,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  appearance  of  the  enemy  off 
the  coast.  The  militia  of  North  Carolina,  amounting  to  two  thousand 
men,  commanded  by  Generals  Ash  and  Rutherford,  had  already  reached 
Charleston ;  but  were  unarmed,  and  congress  had  been  unable  to  pro- 
vide magazines  in  this  part  of  the  union.  These  troops  were,  therefore, 
entirely  dependent  on  South  Carolina  for  every  military  equipment;  and 
arms  were  not  delivered  to  them  until  its  was  too  late  to  save  the  capital 
of  Georgia. 

So  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  British  fleet  had  entered  the 
Savannah  river,  General  Lincoln  proceeded  with  the  utmost  expedition 
towards  the  scene  of  action.  On  his  march,  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  victory  gained  over  General  Howe ;  and  was  soon  afterwards  joined 
hy  the  lenrmant  of  the  defeated  army  at  Purysburg,  a  small  town 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Savannah,  where  he  established  his 
head  quarters. 

The  regular  force  commanded  by  General  Prevost  must  have  amounted 
to  at  least  three  thousand  effective  men;  and  this  number  was    ^^^  ^ 
increased  by  irregulars  who  had  joined  him  in  Georgia.   The 
American  army  rather  exceeded  three  thousand  six  hundred  men,  of 
whom  not  quite  two  thousand  five  hundred  were  effective*    Something 


'm 


rare  coniiiiental  tnofM,  put  of  slion  wcm  flew 
leries ;  the  n»t  wbiv  militia.     * 

The  theatre  (^  ttctioii  was  bo  wdl  od^itad  to  ddbnara  wu^  tl»l,  at 
though  General  Prevost  was  decidedly  aoperior  to  his  »Amsmxj,  it  wu 
diSpult  to  extend  his  cotiqueats  into  South  Cttralina.  With  tte  Timr  of 
entering  that  state  by  the  way  of  the  sea  coast,  he  dstached  Major  Ou^ 
ser  with  about  two  hundred  men,  to  take  possesaioarf the  iAkdt^Poft 
Royal.  That  (^cer,  soon  after  rcadjung  his  pl&oe  of  destination,  was 
attacked  by  Geneiat  Moultrie,  and  compelled  to  retreat  with  consideraUo 
loM.     This  repulse  chocked  tBb  designs  oft'ievaBt  on  Soirih  CaioUna. 

From  ihe  commencement  of  the  war,  a  consideiafate  pfoportion  of  the 
iresteni  inhabitants  oftbe  three  souChbm  stales  had  been  attached  to  the 
loyalcanas.    Hie  first  nccesses  of  tiie  British  was  sooDccxamunic&ted 
to  tbem,  and  they  were  invited  to  anemble  and  yxa  the  kii^s  standard 
at  Augusta.   About  seven  hundred  embodied  themselves  on  the  fimtien 
of  South  Carolina,  and  b^an  their  march  to  that  ptsae.    Hiey  « 
overtaken  by  Ck>l0[tel  Hckens  at  the  head  of  the  neigfahouiiig  nditia,  |! 
near  Kittle  Creek,  and  defeated  with  ctmsidenbla  loss.     Gotaiel  Boyd,'** 
dieir  leader,  was  among  the  slain ;  and  seversl  of  those  who  escaped  ^ 
were  apprehended,  tried,  and  five  of  them  executed  as  traitors.     About 
three  hundred  reached  the  British  oul-posta,  and  joined  Uie  royal  stand- 
ard.  This  defeat  broke  the  spirits  of  the  tories  for  a  time ;  and  preserved 
quiet  in  the  west. 

As  the  American  army  gained  strength  by  reinforcements  of  militia, 
General  Lincoln  began  to  contemplate  ofibosive  operations.  A  detach- 
ment had  been  stationed  nearly  opposite  to  Augusta  under  General  Ash, 
and  he  purposed  joining  that  officer  so  soon  as  a  sufficient  force  could  be 
collected,  and  attempting  to  recover  the  upper  parts  of  Georgia.  Before 
be  was  able  to  execute  this  plan.  General  Provost  withdrew  his  tro<^ 
firom  Augusta  to  Hudson's  Ferry.  Ash  was  then  ordered  lo  cross  the 
Savannah,  and  take  post  near  the  oonfluence  of  Briar  Creek  with  that 
river.  This  camp  was  thought  imassailable.  Its  left  was  covered  by  a 
deep  swamp,  and  by  tho  Savannah.  The  front  was  secured  by  Briar 
Creek,  which  is  unfordable  several  miles,  and  makes  an  acute  angle  with 
the  river. 

Having  determined  lo  dislodge  the  Americana  from  this  position,  Pre- 
vost kept  up  the  attention  of  General  Lincoln  by  the  semblance  of  a  de- 
sign to  cross  the  Savannah ;  and,  at  the  same  time  amused  General  Ash 
with  a  feint  on  his  front,  while  Lieutenant  Colonel  Prevost  made  a  cir- 
cuit  of  about  fifty  miles,  and,  crossing  Briar  Creek  fifteen  miles 
above  the  groond  occupied  by  Asb,  came  down,  unperceived 
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and  unsuspected,  on  his  rear.  Ash,  unused  to  the  stratagems  of  war, 
was  so  completely  engaged  by  the  manoeuvres  in  his  front,  that  Lieute- 
nant Colonel  Prevost  was  almost  in  his  camp  before  any  intclligenc*  of 
his  approach  was  received.  The  continental  troops  under  General  El- 
bert were  drawn  out  to  oppose  him,  and  commenced  the  action  with 
great  gallantry ;  but  most  of  the  militia  threw  away  their  arms  and  fled 
in  confusion.  As  they  precipitated  themselves  into  the  swamp  and  swam 
the  river,  not  many  of  them  were  taken.  General  Elbert  and  his  small 
band  of  continental  troops,  aided  by  one  regiment  of  North  Carolina  mi- 
litia, were  soon  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  the  survivors  were  com- 
pelled to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  The  killed  and  taken 
amounted  to  between  three  and  four  hundred  men.  General  Elbert  and 
Colonel  M*lntosh  were  among  the  latter.  But  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
American  army  was  much  more  considerable.  The  dispersed  militia 
returned  to  their  homes;  and  not  more  than  four  hundred  and  My  of 
them  could  be  reassembled. 

This  victory  was  supposed  to  give  the  British  such  complete  possession 
of  Georgia,  that  a  proclamation  was  issued  the  succeeding  day  by  Gene- 
ral Prevest,  establishing  civil  goveminent,  and  appointing  executive  and 
jodidal  officers  to  administer  it. 

These  disasters,  instead  of  terrifying  South  Carolina  into  submission, 
animated  that  state  to  greater  exertions.  Mr.  John  Rutledge,  a  gentle- 
man of  great  talents  and  decision,  was  elected  governor ;  and  tlie  legis- 
lature passed  an  act  empowering  him  and  the  council  to  do  every  thing 
that  appeared  to  him  and  them  necessary  for  the  public  good.  All  the 
energies  of  the  state  were  drawn  forth.  The  militia  were  called  out  in 
great  numbers,  and  the  laws  for  their  government  weitj  rendered  more 
severe.* 

Thus  reinforced.  General  Lincohi  resumed  his  plan  for  recovering  the 
upper  parts  of  Georgia;  and  marched  the  main  body  of  his  ^       ^ 
army  up  the  Savannah. 

This  river  was  now  swelled  greatly  beyond  its  usual  limits;  and  the 
swamps,  marshes,  and  creeks  which  intersect  the  country  being  full, 
seemed  to  present  an  almost  impassable  b«nier  to  an  invading  army.  A 
small  military  force  being  deemed  suff^ient  to  arrest  the  progress  of  an 
enemy  through  a  route  which,  if  at  afl  practicable,  was  so  difficult,  about 
eight  hundred  of  the  state  militia,  aided  by  two  hundred  continental 
troops,  were  lefl  with  General  Moultrie  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 

Awaie  of  the  importance  of  this  movement,  and  hojMng  to  recall  Lin- 

*  RaiDMy. 
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oolnl^aknniiig  him  for  tbeufety  c>fChaTl«atoa,GanenIPl«*«rta^|M 
'  denly  crossed  tbeSavaniifth  with  three  thousand  mm;  andf^^^l 

I*"^       vuicmgra[adly'ODGenerB]Modtrie,obtigadhimtintq|tf  «||pHP 
pndpitatkm.    The  militia conid  not  be  prevailed  onto deft^U^liAto' 
with  any  degree  of  finnoess;  andHouitrie,  iusteod  oTdniid^jPnMn     * 
the  •urrounding  country,  aualained  an  aJarming  dimiautiqv^  WMnbaii 
by  desertion.,  ^  "  ■ 

On  fhe  passage  of  the  river  by  Pierost,  an  expreae  had  ben  ii^»lelMl  . 
to  Lincoln  with  the  intelligence.  Persuaded  that  the  British  geiiGni| 
oould  meditate  no  serious  attempt  on  ChariestcHi,  and  that  the  real  object 
was  to  induce  him  to  abandon  the  enterprise  in  which  he  was  engage^ 
be  detached  a  reinforcement  of  three  hundred  tight  traopn  lo  aid  Ifcahrie, 
and  crossing  the  aavannah  himself,  continued  his  march  down  dm  nudi 
aide  of  that  river  towards  the  ca[»td  oTGeo^a. 

Though  the  original  purpose  of  General  Prevost  had  been  limited  to 
the  security  of  Georgia,  the  opposition  he  encountered  was  to 
than  he  had  expected ;  the  tenour  of  the  coimtry  was  so  iijiyiwiiit : 
■SBuroncee  of  those  who  flocked  to  his  s^ndaid;  of  the  goieral  ^ 
tionofthepeople  to  terminate  the  calamities  of  war  by  submissioi 
so  oflen  and  so  confidently  repeated,  that  he  was  emboldened  to 
his  views,  and  to  hazard  the  continuation  of  his  march  to  Charlestoa. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  threatening  aspect  of  aSairs  in  South 
Carolina,  Lincoln  recrossed  the  Savannah,  and  hastened  to  the  relief^ 
that  state. 

The  Bituation  of  Charleston  was  extremely  critical.  The  inhabitants, 
entirely  unapprehensive  of  an  attack  by  land,  had  directed  their  wb(4e 
attention  to  ila  protection  against  an  invasion  by  sea.  Had  Prevoat  con- 
tinued his  march  wth  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  commenced,  the 
place  must  havt:  Men.  But,  after  having  gained  more  than  half  the  dis- 
tance, he  halted,  and  'wnsumed  two  or  three  days  in  deliberating  on  his 
fiiture  measures.  While  his  intelligence  determined  him  to  proceed,  and 
assured  him  of  a  slate  of  things  which  rendered  success  almost  certain, 
that  state  of  things  was  nip,dly  changing.  Fortifications  on  the  land 
mde  were  commenced  and  prooccuted  with  unremitting  labour ;  the  neigh> 
bouriug  militia  were  drawn  intt.  the  town  j  the  reinforcements  detached 
by  Genera!  Lincoln,  aud  the  remnant  of  the  legion  of  Pulaski  arrived ; 
and  the  governor  dso  entered  the  dty,  at  the  head  of  some  troops  which 
had  been  stationed  at  Orangeburg. 

The  next  moniing  Prevost  crossed  Ashly  river,  and  encamped  just 

Miylft    *>**«*** '^'"on  shot  of  the  works.     The  town  was  summoned 

to  surrender,  and  the  day  wu  ^wnt  in  sending  and  leoeiTing 
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flags.  The  neutrality  of  South  Carolina  during  tlie  war,  leaving  the 
question  whether  that  state  should  finally  belong  to  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  States,  to  be  settled  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  was  proposed  by  the 
garrison,  and  rejected  by  Provost;  who  required  that  they  should  surren- 
der thODBelves  prisoners  of  war.  This  proposition  being  also  rejected, 
the  garrison  prepared  to  sustain  an  assault.  But  an  attempt  to  carry 
the  works  by  storm  was  too  hazardous  to  be  made ;  and  Prevost  came 
to  the  prudent  resolution  of  decamping  that  night,  and  recrossing  Ashly 
river. 

The  British  army  passed  into  the  island  of  St.  James,  and  thence  to 
that  of  St.  John's,  which  lies  south  of  Charleston  harbour ;  soon  after  which 
General  Lincoln  encamped  in  the  neighbourJiood,  so  as  to  confiue  them 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  island  they  occupied.  This  island  is  separated 
from  the  main  land  by  an  inlet,  to  which  the  name  of  Stono  river  has 
been  given ;  and  the  communication  is  preserved  by  a  ferry.  A  British 
post  was  established  upon  the  main  land  at  this  ferry,  and  works  were 
thrown  up  in  front  for  its  defence.  When  Prevost  commenced  his  retreat, 
and  the  troops  were  moving  from  island  to  island,  the  occasion  seemed  a 
fidr  one  for  attacking  it.  Only  eight  hundred  men,  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Maitland,  defended  it ;  but  a  large  corps  still  lay  on  the 
island*  To  prevent  these  troops  from  supporting  those  on  the  main  land, 
General  Moultrie,  who  commanded  in  Charleston,  was  ordered  to  pass 
over  a  body  of  militia  into  James's  island,  who  should  amuse  the  enemy 
in  St.  John's,  wliile  a  real  attack  should  be  made  on  the  post  at  the  ferry. 
About  seven  in  the  morning.  General  Lincoln  commenced  this 
attack  with  about  one  thousand  men ;  and  continued  it  with 
great  spirit,  until  he  perceived  that  strong  reinforcements  were  crossing 
over  from  the  island ;  when  he  called  off  his  troops,  and  retreated,  un- 
molested, to  his  old  ground. 

General  Moultrie  had  been  unable  to  execute  that  part  of  the  plan 
which  devolved  on  him.  Boats  were  not  in  readiness  to  convey  the 
men  into  James's  island,  and  consequently  the  feint  on  St.  John's  was  not 
made. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to  twen- 
ty-four officers,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  privates.  That  of  the 
British  was  stated  to  be  rather  less. 

Three  days  afler  this  action,  the  posts  at  Stono  and  St.  John's  were 
evacuated.  The  heat  now  became  too  excessive  for  active  service;  and 
the  British  army,  after  establishing  a  post  on  the  island  contiguous  to 
Port  Royal  and  St.  Helena,  retired  into  Georgia  and  St.  Augustine. 

The  American  militia  dispersed,  leaving  General  Lincoln  at  the  head 
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<o^■b^4■gIlt  bundred  men;  with  whom  he  letiied  to  abeldon,  wImm 
)lii  piimsr;  object  was  to  prcpare  for  the  next  campaign,  which  ^  wu.   * 
mofpoaoi  would  open  in  Ootober.  '  ^ 

Tba  tnvanon  of  the  southera  states  woie  bo  serioua  an  R^iect,  that 
'  Bland's  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  the  icmnant  of  that  lately  Baitor'i^ 
'  DOir  aonuQBoded  by  lieutenant  Colonel  Washingtoo,  with  the^mtnieriea 
of  Vi^inia,  wem  ordered  to  repair  to  Charleaton,  and  to  place  Una^ 
adveaODdor  the  command  of  General  liincoln.  lie  asBCUtion  of  these 
Olders  was  for  a  time  suepcnded  by  the  invasion  of  Virginia.^ 

An  expedition  against  that  state  had  been  coaceried  in  the  Bpnng  be- 
tween Sir  Ifenry  CUnton  and  Sir  George  Collier,  As  Oommander-in. 
chief  of  the  British  naval  force  on  the  American  station.  The  laad . 
troops  assigned  to  this  service  were  commanded  by  General  MattbowSk^!^ ' 
The  transports,  on  board  of  which  they  embarked,  were  convoyed  by  '  ■ 
die  Admiral  in  person.  On  the  Qth  of  May  the  fleet  entered  the  Chesa- 
paake,  and  the  next  day  anchored  in  Hampton  Roads- 
Virginia  had  raised  a  regiment  of  artillery  for  the  performance  of  gar- 
rison duly  in  the  state,  which  had  been  distributed  along  the  eastern  >* 
frontier;  and  slight  fortifications  had  been  constructed  in  the  moat 
important  situations,  which  were  defensible  on  the  side  of  the  water, 
but  were  not  tenable  against  a  military  force  strong  enough  to  act  OD 
land.  Fort  Nelson,  on  the  west  side  of  Elizabeth  river,  garrisoned  by 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  commanded  by  Major  Matthews, 
was  designed  to  protect  tlie  towns  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  which 
were  on  each  side  of  the  river  just  above  it;  and  the  town  of  Gosport, 
which  lies  still  higher  up  on  a  point  of  land  intervening  between  two 
branches  of  the  river.  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  were  places  of  the  most 
considerable  commerce  in  Virginia.  Largo  supplies  for  the  army  were 
deposited  in  them ;  and  the  state  govcrmnent  had  established  at  Gosport 
a  marine  yard,  where  ships  of  war  and  other  vessels  were  building,  for 
which  naval  stores  were  collected  to  a  very  great  amount.  The  de- 
struction  of  these  vessels  and  stores,  constituted  the  principal  object  of 
General  Matthews. 

On  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  the  fleet  entered  Elizabeth  river,  and 
the  troops  were  landed  about  three  miles  below  the  fort,  without  oppoai' 
tion.  Foreseeing  that  the  works  wotild  be  attacked  the  next  morning 
on  Hm  land  side,  the  garrison  evacuated  the  fbrt  in  the  night,  and  took 
lefuge  in  a  deep  and  extensive  swamp,  called  the  Dismal,  which  could 
not  be  penetrated  without  difRculty,  even  by  single  persons. 

The  whole  sea.board,  on  the  south  side  of  James's  river,  being  now  in 
poMoanon  of  Goteral  Matthews,  be  filed  his  head  quarters  at  Ports- 
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mouth,  whence  small  parties  were  detached  to  Norfolk,  Gosport,  Kemps* 
landing,  and  Suilblk,  where  military  and  naval  stores  to  a  great  amount, 
and  several  vessels  richly  laden,  fell  into  his  lionds. 

This  invasion  was  of  short  duration,  (xeneral  Matthews,  after  de- 
stroying the  magazines  which  had  been  cdleetod  in  the  small  towns  near 
the  coast,  and  the  vessels  in  the  rivers,  was  ordered  by  Sir  Henry  Qin- 
ton  to  return  to  New  York,  where  he  arrived  towards  the  last  of  May. 

The  Admiral  and  General  were  both  so  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  Portsmouth  as  a  permanent  station,  that  they  united  in  repre- 
senting to  the  Commander-in-chief  the  advantages  to  be  derived  frcnn 
keeping  possession  of  it.  But,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the 
army  did  not  at  that  time  admit  of  so  many  subdivisions;  and,  with  a 
view  to  more  interesting  objects,  Portsmouth  was  evacuated. 
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mplnat  PenoUcW,— PowlsB  Huok  surpriMd  by  Major  Lew.— Arrivol  of  AJminJ 
.^ibuLhnot. — on  he  Connt  D'Eitnin;. — Siegu  prSavsmiah. — fJaaiccraatai  olUiopt 
la  ttnrni  thai  plaw.— Siege  tiumJ- — Viclaty  of  OencmE  Sulltfnn  si  Ncwbiwji. — 
Bpain  ofler*  !im  nicdialiim  (a  thp  bcUigeienta.— Declnrea  w»r  against  Englonil. — 
Letlui  friAn  Genera)  Waibihgton  lorangran  respecting  Ihe  aiiDUal  lurmaliou  of  tho 
anny, — The  army  govs  Lutu  ninler  iiuajUn. 

,  Thm  l»TbEiritic8  cotniniUed  by  the  Indiana,  in  the  coune  of  the  pie- 
•l  cediog  year,  on  the  inbatHtants  of  tlie  western  frratieni  had 

1^.  oddeQ  motives  o£  mingled  reaentment  and  humanity  to  those 

of  mtional  interest,  lor  emptying  a  Is^er  fbrce  in  the  protectian  of 
that  pkrt  of  the  union  than  had  heretofore  been  deroted  to  iL 

Geoer^  Washington  had  always  believed  that  it  waa  impossble  to 
defend  the  immense  western  frontier  by  any  chain  of  posts  which  could 
bo  established ;  and  (hat  the  country  would  bo  protected  much  more  cer- 
tainly by  ofTcnsivc  than  by  defensive  war.  His  plan  WEia  to  penetrate  into 
the  heart  of  the  Indian  settlements  with  a  force  competent  to  the  destruc- 
timi  of  their  towns ;  and  also  to  reduce  the  British  post  at  Niagara, 
which  gave  its  possessors  an  almost  irresistible  influence  over  the  six 
nations.  This  plan  constituted  one  of  the  various  subjects  of  conference 
with  the  committee  of  congress  in  Philadelphia,  and  received  the  entire 
apprd>alion  of  that  body. 

The  state  governments  also  took  a  strong  interest  in  the  protection  of 
their  western  settlements.  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania, 
applied,  severally,  to  congress,  urging  the  adoption  of  such  vigorous 
measures  as  would  secure  the  frontiers  against  a  repetition  of  the  hor- 
rors which  had  been  already  perpetrated.  These  papers  were  referred 
to  the  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  confer  with  General 
Washington,  in  conformity  with  whose  report  it  was  resolved,  "that  the 
Commander.ui-chief  be  directed  to  take  efficient  measures  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Ibodiibalntanls,  and  chastisement  of  the  savages." 

TheSiz  NatXMia  had  made  some  advances  towards  acquiring  the  com- 
forts of  civilized  life.  Several  comfortable  houses  were  to  be  seen  in 
their  populous  villages;  and  their  fertile  fioKls  and  orchards  yielded  an 
ainuidant  aupply  of  corn  and  fruit.     Some  few  of  their  towns  were  at- 
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tached  to  the  United  States ;  but,  in  general,  they  were  under  the  inAi- 
encc  of  the  British.  Many  of  the  loyalists  had  taken  refuge  among 
them,  and  had  added  to  their  strength  without  diminishing  their  ftrocity. 
It  was  determined  to  lead  a  force  into  these  villages,  sufficient  to  over* 
power  any  numbers  they  could  possibly  bring  into  the  field,  and  to  de- 
stroy the  settlements  they  had  made.  To  guard  against  xeinfbroenieiitB 
from  Canada,  means  were  used  to  inspire  that  colcny  with  fears  for  itsdH 

As  the  army  destined  for  this  expedition  was  about  to  move,  alarming 
symptoms  of  discontent  appeared  in  a  part  of  it  The  Jersey  brigade, 
which  had  been  stationed  during  the  winter  at  Elizabethtown,  was  or- 
dered early  in  May,  to  march  by  regiments.  This  order  was  answered 
by  a  letter  from  General  Maxwell,  staling  that  the  oiRcers  of  the  first 
regiment  had  delivered  a  remonstrance  to  their  Colonel,  addressed  to  the 
legislature  of  the  state,  declaring  that,  unless  their  complaints  on  the 
subjects  of  pay  and  support  should  obtain  the  immediate  attention  of  that 
body,  they  were,  at  the  expiration  of  three  days,  to  be  considered  as 
having  resigned  ,*  and  requesting  the  legislature,  in  that  event,  to  appoint 
other  officers  to  succeed  them.  They  declared,  however,  their  readiness 
to  make  every  i)rcparation  for  obeying  the  orders  which  had  been  given, 
and  to  continue  tlieir  attention  to  the  regiment  until  a  reasonable  time 
should  elapse  for  the  appointment  of  their  successors.  "This,"  added  the 
letter  of  General  Maxwell,  "  is  a  step  they  are  extremely  unwilling,  to 
take,  but  it  is  such  as  I  make  no  doubt  they  will  all  take ;  notliing  but 
necessity — their  not  being  able  to  support  themselves  in  time  to  come, 
and  being  loaded  with  debts  contracted  in  time  past,  could  have  induced 
them  to  resign  at  so  criticiil  a  juncture." 

The  intelligence  conveyed  in  this  letter  made  a  serious  impression  on 
the  Commander-in-chief.  He  was  strongly  attached  to  the  army  and  to 
its  interests ;  had  witnessed  its  virtue  and  its  sufferings;  and  lamented 
sincerely  its  present  distresses.  The  justice  of  tlic^  complaints  made  by 
the  officers  could  no  mon;  be  denied,  than  the  measure  they  had  adopted 
could  be  approved.  Relying  on  their  pjitriotisin  and  on  his  own  influence, 
he  immcnliately  wrote  a  letter  to  Genenil  Muxwr-ll,  to  be  laid  Ixjforc  them, 
in  which,  mingling  the  sensibility  of  a  friend  with  the  authority  of  a  gene- 
ral, he  addressed  to  their  understanding  and  to  their  love  of  country,  ob- 
servations calculated  to  invite  their  whole  attention  to  the  consequences 
which  must  result  from  the  step  they  were  about  to  take. 

"  The  patience  and  perseveranw  of  the  army,"  proceeds  tlie  letter, 
"  have  been,  under  every  disiidvantage,  such  as  to  do  them  the  highest 
honour  both  at  homo  and  abroad,  and  have  inspijt'd  me  with  an  unli- 
mited confidence  of  their  virtue,  wliich  has  consoled  me  amidst  every 


fiqikaity  ufl  lOTWip^^  fbrttme,  to  which  at*  aflUfa,  in  a  ■     

lUi  nabira,  wen  nedwurily  ezpoaed.  Now  that  we  hara  made  «>  gnat 
a  ftognm  to  the  ■**■'»'—"  of  the  end  we  ban  in  view,  so  that  ws  can, 
'.  aot  bil  withogt  a  moat  ihameful  desertion  of  our  own  intemala,  any 
'  itiag  lika  a  ohange  of  oonduot  would  im^y  a  very  unhappy  changB  of 
jrin^iplM.  andiS  fiagelfiibieflf,  as  well  of  what  we  owe  to  onndveqi,  aa  to 
-4nr.ooiinlnr>  Didl  auppoae  it  potaible  this  could  be  the  caae|  even  in  a 
maf^  mgiinent  of  the  army,  I  should  be  mortified  and  chagrined  be- 
•J^^d  expressicA.  I  shoold  fed  it  as  &  wound  given  to  my  own  honouTi 
wUoh  1  conaider  as  embarked  with  that  of  the  army  at  large.  But  this 
I  believe  to  be  impoesiblo.  Any  coqia  that  was  abouf  to  set  an  example 
of  Uie  kind,  would  weigh  vrell  the  consequences;  and  no  (Acer  of  com- 
mon discernmeot  md  sensibility  womd  hazard  Aem.  If  they  should 
aland  alcme  intt,  independent  of  other  consequences,  what  would  be  their 
ftelingB  oo  reflecting  that  tbcy  had-held  themselves  out  to  the  world  in  a 
point  of  tight  infcriurlo  the  rest  oftheaimy.  Or  if  thrar  cxam[4e  should 
he  followed,  and  become  g(»icral,  how  could  they  consc^  themseheB  for 
having  been  the  foremost  in  bringing  ruin  and  disgnuv)  upon  their  coun- 
try. They  would  remutnb^  that  the  army  Would  share  a  double  portion 
of  the  gpncrul  infamy  nnJ  distress,  and  thafthe  character  of  an  Ameri- 
can officer  would  bccoRKi  as  infa:nous  as  it  is  now.  gloiious. 

"1  cnnftss  iho  npponrancca  in  the  present  instance  are  disagreeaUc  ; 
but  I  nm  ciiiivinwd  they  seem  to  ntcan  more  than  they  really  do.  The 
Jersey  ofRcera  luive  not  bcoa  outdone  by  any  others  in  the  qualities  cither 
of  citizens  or  soldicni;  and  1  am  confident,  no  part  of  them  would  seri- 
ously intend  any  thing  that  would  be  a  stain  on  tbuir  Ibimer  ntpulation. 
The  geoflanen  cnn-  nut  be  in  carnc-st ;  lliey  have  only  rcasont-d  wrong 
about  the  means  of  oblainiug  u.  good  end,  and,  on  considbmtion,  I  hppe 
and  flatter  myself  tliey  will  renounce  what  must  appear  to  be  impn^r. 
At  the  opening  nf  a  c<nii|Kiii;n,  when  under  marching  orders  for  an  im- 
portant srrvici',  ilii'ir  own  honour,  duty  to  the  public  and  to  themselves, 
and  a  regard  to  military  propriety,  will  not  sulTcr  them  to  persist  in  a 
measure  which  woulil  lie  a  violation  of  them  all.  It  will  even  wrnnd 
their  delicacy,  cocdly  to  reflect  that  they  have  hazarded  a  step,  which 
has  an  air  of  dictating  terms  to  tlieir  country,  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  necessity  of  the  moment 

"Tbe  dedaration  thoy  have  made  to  the  state,  at  so  critical  a  time, 
that  unteaa  they  obtain  relief  in  the  short  period  of  throe  days,  they  must 
boconsidercd  (Ml  or  tlio  service,  has  very  much  thai  aspect;  and  the  seem- 
ii^  teloxolion  of  i-otniuiiiiig  until  the  slate  can  hnve  «  reusonable  time  lo 
provide  other  oflkers,  will  be  thought  only  a  superficial  veil.    I  am  now 
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to  request  that  you  will  convey  my  sentiincnts  to  the  gentlemen  oon* 
cemed,  and  endeavour  to  make  them  sensible  that  they  are  in  an  error. 
The  service  for  which  the  regiment  was  intended  will  not  admit  of  delay. 
It  must  at  all  events  march  on  Monday  morning,  in  the  first  place  to 
C€unp,  and  &rther  directions  will  be  given  when  it  arrives.  I  am  sure  I 
shall  not  be  mistaken  in  expecting  a  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience." 

The  representations  of  this  letter  did  not  completely  produce  the  de- 
sired eflect*  The  officers  did  not  recede  from  their  claims.  In  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Ck)mmander-in-chief,  they  expressed  their  unhappiness  that 
any  act  of  theirs  should  give  him  pain,  but  proceeded  to  justify  the  step 
they  had  taken.  Repeated  memorials  had  been  presented  to  their  legis- 
lature, which  had  been  received  with  promises  of  attention,  but  had  been 
regularly  neglected.  "  At  length,"  said  they,  "  we  have  lost  all  confi- 
dence in  our  legislature.  Reason  and  experience  forbid  that  we  should 
have  any.  Few  of  us  have  private  fortunes ;  many  have  families  who 
already  are  suflcring  every  thing  that  can  be  received  from  an  ungrate- 
ful country.  Are  we  then  to  sufler  all  the  inconveniences,  fatigues,  and 
dangers  of  a  military  life,  while  our  wives  and  our  children  arc  perishing 
for  want  of  common  necessaries  at  home ; — and  that  without  the  most 
distant  prospect  of  reward,  for  our  pay  is  now  only  nominal?  We  are 
sensible  that  your  excellency  can  not  wish  nor  desire  this  from  us. 

**  We  are  sorry  that  you  should  imagine  we  meant  to  disobey  orders* 
It  was  and  still  is  our  determination  to  march  with  our  regiment,  and  to 
do  the  duty  of  ofjlcers  until  the  legislature  should  have  a  reasonable 
time  to  appoint  others,  but  no  longer. 

"  We  beg  leave  to  assure  your  Excellency,  that  we  have  the  highest 
sense  of  your  ability  and  virtues ; — that  executing  your  ordeiB.ha8  ever 
given  us  pleasure ; — that  we  love  the  service,  and  we  love  our  country; 
— but  when  that  country  gets  so  lost  to  virtue  and  justice  as  to  forget  to 
support  its  servants,  it  then  becomes  their  duty  to  retire  from  its  service." 

This  letter  was  peculiarly  embarrassing.  To  adopt  a  stem  course  of 
proceeding  might  hazard  the  loss  of  tlie  Jersey  line,  an  event  not  less 
injurious  to  the  service,  than  painful  to  himself.  To  take  up  the  subject 
without  doing  too  much  for  the  circumstances  of  the  army,  would  be 
doing  too  little  for  the  occasion.  He  therefore  declined  taking  any 
other  notice  of  the  letter,  than  to  declare  through  General  Maxwell  that, 
while  they  continued  to  do  their  duty  in  conformity  with  the  determina- 
tion they  had  expressed,  he  should  only  regret  the  part  they  had  taken, 
and  should  hope  they  would  perceive  its  impropriety. 

The  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  alarmed  at  the  decisive  step  taken  by 
the  officers,  was  at  lengtli  inducf.^  to  pay  sumo  attention  to  their  situa- 
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to  about  sLxtccn  thousand.  Three  thousand  of  these  were  in  New  Eng- 
land under  the  command  of  General  Gates ;  and  the  remaining  thirteen 
thousand  were  cantoned  on  both  sides  4he  North  River.  The  bare  state- 
ment of  numbers,  must  show  the  incompetency  of  the  American  atiny 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  British  from  cither  New  York  or  Rhoda  Iiland* 
On  their  part,  therefore,  the  plan  of  the  campaign  was,  neoessarily,  d^ 
fensive;  and  the  hazards  and  difBcuUies  attending  the  ezecntion  of  even 
a  defensive  plan  were  considerable. 

Independent  of  on  extensive  coast,  at  all  places  accessible  to  the  in- 
vading army,  the  Hudson,  penetrating  deep  into  the  country  which  was 
to  be  the  theatre  of  action,  gave  great  advantages  in  their  military  ope- 
rations to  those  who  commanded  the  water. 

Afler  the  destruction  of  forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  in  17T7,  it  had 
been  determined  to  construct  the  fortifications  intended  for  the  future 
defence  of  tlie  North  River,  at  West  Point,  a  position  which,  being  nnore 
completely  embosomed  in  the  hilb,  was  deemed  more  defensible.  The 
works  had  been  prosecuted  with  unremitting  industry,  but  were  far  from 
being  completed. 

Some  miles  below  West  Point,  about  the  termiiiation  of  the  highlands, 
is  King's  ferry,  where  the  great  road,  affording  the  most  convenient  com- 
munication between  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  crosses  the  North 
River.  The  ferry  is  completely  commanded  by  the  two  opposite  points 
of  land.  That  on  the  west  side,  a  rough  and  elevated  piece  of  ground, 
is  denominated  Stony  Point ;  and  the  other,  on  the  east  side,  a  flat  neck 
of  land  projecting  far  into  the  ivater,  is  called  Vcrplank's  Point.  The 
command  of  King's  ferry  was  an  object  worth  the  attention  of  either 
army;  and  Washington  had  comprehended  the  points  which  protect  it 
within  his  plan  of  defence  for  the  highlands.  A  small  but  strong  work, 
termed  fort  Fayette,  was  completed  at  Verplank's,  and  was  garrisoned 
by  a  company  commanded  by  Captain  Armstrong.  The  works  on 
Stony  Point  were  unfinished.  As  the  season  for  active  operations  ap- 
proached. Sir  Henry  Clinton  formed  a  plan  for  opening  the  campaign 
with  a  brilliant  coup  de  main  up  the  North  River ;  and,  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  May,  made  preparatlbns  for  the  enterprise. 

These  preparations  were  immediately  communicated  to  General  Wash- 
ington, who  was  confident  that  the  British  general  meditated  an  attack 
on  the  forts  in  the  highlands,  or  designed  to  take  a  position  between 
those  forts  and  Middlcbrook,  in  order  to  interrupt  the  communication 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  American  army,  to  prevent  their  re- 
union, and  to  beat  them  in  detail.  Measures  were  instantly  taken  to 
counteract  either  of  these  designs.    The  intelligence  from  New  Yoric 
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ihB ;'  thoy  ftontmlipg,  on  tbeir  pait,  to  wUhdraw  their  lemoartaiiea. 
In  tho  ■(flWn*inift|  ther.ooDlinued  to  perfoim  thdr  duty ;  and  ther  mofcli 
WM  not  driByed  by  tliiB  unpleasant  tdteication. 
>^^ ,  I9  comtnuaicaling  this  transactiaD  to  congress,  General  Waahiaglaii 
td^  oooui<Hi  to  remind  that  body  of  his  having  frequently  urged  Has 
wtiltiitB'  neceasity  of  some  genera]  and  adequate  proriako  fin-  the  offi^ 
'  6en  of  the  onny.  "*  I  ehal]  only  ofaoerve,"  continued  the  letter,  "  that 
the  ilirt<«iiiii  in  some  coipa  are  so  great,  either  where  they  were  not 
notil  lately  attached  to  any  particular  stale,  or  where  the  state  has  been 
ksi  provident,  that  the  officers  have  aolidled  even  to  be  supplied  with 
tbe  clothing  destined  for  the  common  soldiery,  coarse  and  inttuitable  as 
it  was.     I  had  not  power  to  comply  with  the  request. 

*  The  patience  of  men  animated  by  a  sense  of  Juty  sfld  honour,  will 
miffort  them  to  a  certain  point,  beyond  which  it  will  not  go.  1  doubt 
not  Gongress  will  be  sensiblo  of  the  danger  of  an  extreme  in  this  re- 
wpast,  and  will  pardon  my  anxiety  to  obviate  it." 

Before  the  troops  destined  for  the  grand  %2pedition  were  put  in  mo- 
tion, an  enterprise  of  less  extent  was.undertaken,  which  was  completdy 
MUoeBsful.  A  plan  for  surprising  the  towns  of  the  Oitondogas,  one  of 
He.  nearest  of  the  hostile  tribes,  having  booa  Jbrmed  by  General  Schuy- 
ler, and  approved  by  the  Commander-in.chier,  Colonel  Van  Schaick, 
assisted  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Willel,  and  Major  Cochran,  marched 
from  fort  Schuyler  on  iho  morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  .at  the  head  of 
between  five  and  six  hundred  men ;  and,  on  the  thinl  day,  reached  the 
pcnnt  of  destination.  The  whole  settlement  was  destroyed,  allcr  which 
the  detachment  returned  to  fort  Schuyler  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man.  Bor  this  handyinic  display  of  talents  as  a  partisan,  (he  thanks 
of  congress  were  voted  to  (DoImicI  Van  Schaick,  and  the  officers  and 
soldiers  under  his  command. 

The  cruelties  exercised  by  the  Indians  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
year,  had  given  a  great  degree  of  importance  to  tbe  expedition  now 
meditated  against  them;  and  the  relative  military  strength  and  situation 
of  the  two  parties,  rendered  it  improbable  that  any  other  ofiensive  ope- 
TOticHis  could  be  earned  on  by  the  Americaoa  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent campaign.  The  army  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Clmton, 
exclusive  oC  the  troops  m  the  southern  department,  was  computed  at 
between  sixteen  and  seventeen  thousand  men.  The  American  army, 
the  largest  division  of  which  lay  at  Middlebrook,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  General  Washington,  was  rather  inferior  to  that  of  the 
British  in  real  strength.  The  grand  total,  except  those  in  the  southern 
oad  western  ctwntry,  including  officers  of  every  description,  amounted 
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to  about  sixteen  thousand.  Three  thousand  of  these  were  in  New  Eng- 
land under  the  command  of  Greneral  Gates ;  and  the  remaining  thirteen 
thousand  were  cantoned  on  both  sides fthe  North  River.  The  bare  state- 
ment of  numbers,  must  show  the  incompetency  of  the  American  anny 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  British  from  either  New  York  or  Rhode  UandU 
On  their  part,  therefore,  the  plan  of  the  campaign  was,  necessarily,  d^ 
iensive;  and  the  hazards  and  difRcultics  attending  the  execution  of  even 
a  defensive  plan  were  considerable. 

Independent  of  an  extensive  coast,  at  all  places  accessible  to  the  in- 
vading  army,  the  Hudson,  penetrating  deep  into  the  country  which  was 
to  be  the  theatre  of  action,  gave  great  advantages  in  their  military  ope- 
rations to  those  who  commanded  the  water. 

After  the  destruction  efforts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  in  17T7,  it  had 
been  determined  to  construct  the  fortifications  intended  for  the  future 
defence  of  the  North  River,  at  West  Point,  a  position  which,  being  more 
completely  embosomed  in  the  hills,  was  deemed  more  defensible.  The 
works  had  been  prosecuted  with  unremitting  industry,  but  were  far  from 
being  completed. 

Some  miles  below  West  Point,  about  the  termijiation  of  the  highlands, 
is  King's  ferry,  where  the  great  road,  affording  the  most  convenient  com- 
munication between  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  crosses  the  North 
River.  The  ferry  is  completely  commanded  by  the  two  opposite  points 
of  land.  That  on  the  west  side,  a  rough  and  elevated  piece  of  ground, 
is  denominated  Stony  Point ;  and  the  other,  on  the  east  side,  a  flat  neck 
of  land  projecting  far  into  the  water,  is  called  Verplank's  Point.  The 
command  of  King's  ferry  was  an  object  worth  the  attention  of  either 
army;  and  Washington  hod  comprehended  the  points  which  protect  it 
within  his  plan  of  defence  for  the  highlands.  A  small  but  strong  work, 
termed  fort  Fayette,  was  completed  at  Verplank's,  and  was  garrisoned 
by  a  company  commanded  by  Captain  Armstrong.  The  works  on 
Stony  Point  were  unfinished.  As  the  season  for  active  operations  ap- 
proached. Sir  Henry  Clinton  formed  a  plan  for  opening  the  campaign 
with  a  brilliant  coup  de  main  up  the  North  River ;  and,  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  May,  made  prcparatfons  for  the  enterprise. 

These  preparations  were  immediately  communicated  to  General  Wash- 
ington, who  was  confident  that  the  British  general  meditated  an  attack 
on  the  forts  in  the  highlands,  or  designed  to  take  a  position  between 
those  forts  and  Middlebrook,  in  order  to  interrupt  the  communication 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  American  army,  to  prevent  their  re- 
union, and  to  beat  them  in  detail.  Measures  were  instantly  taken  to 
counteract  either  of  these  designs.    The  intelligence  from  New  York 
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wu  conununicaled  lo  Generals  Putnam  sad  M'Dougal,  wbo  were  ttiu- 
ed  to  hold  thenuelvcs  in  imdiness  lo  inarch ;  and,  on  the  SQth  of  tSaj, 
the  army  moved  by  diviaionB  fron  Middlebn»k  towards  the  higWuiylf- 
On  the  80th,  the  British  army,  commanded  by  9ir  Henry  Ointan  in 
pacsoo,  and  convoyed  by  Sir  George  Collier,  proceeded  up  the  rirer; 
and  General  Vau^um,  at  the  head  of  the  largest  diviaion,  landed  neit 
moniing,aboutcight  miles  below  Veri^ank's.  llie  other  dinsion,  under 
the  parlicutar  command  or  General  Patterson,  but  accompanied  bj[  Sir 
Henry  CGnton,  advancing  farther  up, 'landed  on  the  weat  aids  within 
three  miles  of  Stony  PoidI. 

That  place  being  immediately  abandoned,  General  Patterson  took 
poneasion  of  it  on  the  same  afternoon.  Ifo  dragged  some  heavy  can- 
non and  mortars  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  in  the  course  of  the 
night;  and,  at  five  next  roonuDgt  openeA  a  battery  on  fiut 
^yette,  at  the  distance  of  about  one  thousand  yards.  During  the  6A- 
lowing  Bight,  two  ^leys  pagscd  the  fort,  and,  anchoring  above  it,  fK- 
vented  the  escape  of  the  garrison  by  vrater;  while  General  Vanf^ian 
invested  it  doscly  by  land.  No  means  of  defending  the  fort,  or  of  sav. 
ingd>emeelvesremiunliig,  the  garrison  became  priaoDDn  of  war.  Imme- 
diate directions  were  givtn  for  complwing  the  works  at  both  poets,  and 
for  putting  Stony  P«nt,  in  particular,  in  a  strong  atato  of  defence. 

It  is  scarcely  supposaWe  that  the  views  of  Sir  Henry  Qinton  in  mov- 
ing  up  the  river,  were  limited  to  this  single  acquisition.  The  means 
employed  were  so  disproportioned  to  the  object,  as  to  jiwtify  a  belief  that 
he  contemplated  farther  and  more  imi^rtant  conquests.  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  plans,  the  measures  of  prijcaution  taken  by  Wadiington 
counteracted  their  execution;  and  before  Clinton  was  in  a  situation  to 
proceed  against  West  Point,  General  M'Dougal  was  so  strengthened,  and 
the  American  array  took  such  a  position  on  the  strong  grounds  about 
the  Hudson,  that  the  enterprise  became  too  hazardous  to  be  farther  pro- 

Afier  completing  the  fortifications  on  both  sides  the  river,  at  King's 
fbry,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  placed  a  strong  garrison  in  each  Ibrt.and  proceed- 
ed down  the  river  loPhilipsburg,  The  relative  situation  oftbe  hostile  ar- 
mies presenting  insuperable  obstacles  to  any  grand  operation, they  could 
be  employed  offensively  only  on  detached  enpeditions.  Connecticut, 
from  its  contiguity  to  New  York,  and  its  extent  of  sea  coast,  was  pecu- 
liarly e.iposed  to  invasion.  The  numerous  small  cruizers  which  pKed 
in  the  Sound,  to  tho  great  annoyance  of  British  commerce,  and  the  lai^ 
supplies  of  provisions  drawn  from  the  adjarvnt  nnunlry,  for  the  use  of 
the  continental  army,  furnished  great  inducpmcnts  to  Kr  Henry  OiDbm 
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to  direct  his  cnterprisns  particularly  against  that  state  lie  also  hoped 
to  draw  General  Washington  from  his  impregnable  position  on  the  North 
River  into  the  low  country,  and  thus  obtain  an  opportunity  of  striking  at 
some  part  of  his  army,  or  of  seizing  the  posts,  which  were  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  campaign.  With  these  views,  he  planned  an  expedition 
against  Connecticut,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  Grovemor 
Tryon,  who  reached  New  Ilaven  bay  on  the  6th  of  July,  with  about  two 
thousand  six  hundred  men. 

Grcneral  Washington  was  at  the  time  on  the  lines,  examining  in  per- 
son the  condition  of  the  works  on  Stony  and  Verplank's  Points ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  the  intelligence  which  was  transmitted  to  head  quar- 
ters that  the  fleet  had  sailed,  could  not  be  immediately  communicated  to 
the  governor  of  Connectk:ut,  and  the  first  intimation  which  that  state 
received  of  its  danger,  was  given  by  the  appearance  of  the  enemy.  The 
tnilitia  assembled  in  considerable  numbers  with  alacrity ;  but  the  British 
effected  a  landing,  and  took  possession  of  the  town.  After  destroying 
the  military  and  naval  stores  found  in  the  place,  they  re-embarked,  and 
proceeded  westward  to  Fairfield,  which  was  reduced  to  ashes.  The 
good  countenance  shown  by  the  militia  at  this  place  is  attested  by  the 
apology  made  by  General  Tryon  for  the  wanton  destruction  of  private 
property,  which  disgraced  his  conduct.  "  The  village  was  burnt,"  he 
says,  "  to  resent  the  fire  of  the  rebels  from  their  houses,  and  to  mask  our 
retreat.*' 

From  Fairfield  the  fleet  crossed  the  Sound  to  Huntingdon  bay,  where 
it  remained  until  the  eleventh,  when  it  recrossed  that  water,  after  which 
the  troops  were  landed  in  the  night  on  the  low  pasture,  a  peninsula  on 
the  east  side  of  the  bay  of  Norwalk.  About  the  same  time,  a  much 
larger  detachpient  from  the  British  army  directed  its  course  towards 
Horse  Neck,  and  made  demonstrations  of  a  design  to  penetrate  into  the 
country  in  that  direction. 

On  the  first  intolligonce  that  Connecticut  was  invaded,  Greneral  Par- 
sons, a  native  of  that  state,  had  been  directed  by  General  Washington  to 
hasten  to  the  scene  of  action.  Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  continental  troops,  who  were  supported  l)y  considerable 
bodies  of  militia,  he  ilttacked  the  British  in  the  morning  of  the  twelflh,  as 
soon  as  they  were  in  motion,  and  kept  up  an  irregular  distant  fire  through- 
out the  day.  But  being  too  weak  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  any  par- 
ticular town  on  the  coast,  Norwalk  was  reduced  to  ashes;  after  which 
the  British  re-embarked,  and  returned  to  Huntingdon  bay,  there  to  wait 
for  reinforcements.  At  this  place;,  however,  Tryon  received  orders  to 
return  to  the  White  Stone ;  where,  in  a  conference  between  Sir  Henry 
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dinton  and  Sir  GeaigB  Collier,  it  was  detemuned  to  pioceed  Bffdart 
New  London  with  an  increoaed  force. 

On  the  invasion  of  Connecticut,  the  Commander-in-chief  was  pron^ 
in  his  exertions  to  send  continental  troops  from  the  nearest  encarapineota 
to  its  aid;  i>ut,berore  they  could  afford  any  real  service,  Sir  Heoiy  (3iiw 
Ku  fbund  it  necessary  to  recall  Tryon  to  the  Hudsm. 

General  Washington  bad  planned  an  entcrpiiae  against  the  posts  at 
Sng's  ferry,  comprehending  a  double  attack,  to  be  made  at  the  same 
time,  on  both.  But  the  difliculty  of  a  perfect  cb-opcraticn  of  delach- 
nents,  incapable  of  communicating  with  each  other,  determined  liim  to 
poa^Kine  the  attack  on  Vcrplank's,  and  to  make  that  part  of  the  plan 
dqtendcnt  on  the  success  of  the  first  His  whole  attention  therefore  was 
tarned  to  Stony  Point;  and'tiio-  troops  destined  for  this  critical  service, 
proceeded  on  it  as  against  a  sin^c  object.  ^ 

The  execution  of  the  plan  was  entrusted  to  General  Wayne,  who  com- 
manded the  light  infantry  of  the  army.  Seoiecy  was  deemnl  so  much 
more  essentia]  to  suoceae  than  numbers,  that  no  addition  was  made  to 
the  force  already  on  the  lines.  One  brigade  was  ordered  to  commeiice 
ili  march,  so  as  to  reach  the  scene  of  action  in  time  to  cover  the  troops 
engaged  in  the  attack,  should  any  unlookcd  for  disaster  befall  them ;  and 
Major  Lcc  of  the  light  dmgoocs,  who  had  been  cmioently  useful  in  ob> 
taining  the  intelligence  which  led  to  the  enterprise,  was  associated  with 
General  Wayne,  as  far  as  cavalry  could  be  employed  ih  such  a  ser- 
vice. The  night  of  the  fiilccnth,  and  the  hour  of  twelve,  were  chosen  for 
the  assault. 

Stony  Point  is  a  commanding  hill,  projecting  &r  into  the  Hudson, 
which  washes  Ihree-lburths  of  its  base.  The  remaining  fourth  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  covered  by  a  deep  marsh,  commencing  near  the  river  cm 
the  upper  side,  and  continuing  into  it  below.  Over  this  marsh  there  is 
only  one  crossing  place ;  but  at  its  junction  with  the  river,  is  a  sandy 
beach,  passable  at  low  tide.  On  tho  summit  of  this  hill  stood  the  fort, 
which  was  furnished  witli  heavy  ordnance.  Several  breast-works  and 
strong  batteries  were  advanced  in  front  of  tho  main  work;  and,  abcxit 
halfway  down  the  hill,  were  two  rows  of  abatlis.  The  batteries  were 
calculated  lo  command  the  beach  and  the  crossing  place  of  the  marsh, 
and  to  rake  and  enfilade  any  column  which  might  be  advandng  from 
either  of  those  points  towards  the  fort.  In  addition  to  these  defences, 
several  vessels  of  war  were  stationed  in  the  river,  and  commanded  the 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  garrison  consisted  of  about  ax  hun- 
dred men,  commanded  by  Colonel  Johnson. 

General  Wayne  arrived  about  eight  19  the  afternoon  at  Spring  Sted"*, 
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one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  fort ;  and  made  his  dispositions  for  the 
assault. 

It  was  intended  to  attack  the  works  on  the  right  and  Icfl  flanks  at  the 
same  instant.  The  regiments  of  Febiger  and  of  Meigs,  with  Major 
Hull's  detachment,  formed  the  right  column ;  and  I^utler's  regiment,  with 
two  companies  under  Major  Murfree,  formed  the  left.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  volunteers,  led  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Floury  and  Major  Posey,  con- 
stituted the  van  of  the  right ;  and  one  hundred  volunteers  under  Major 
Stewart,  composed  the  van  of  the  left.  At  half  past  eleven  the  two 
columns  moved  to  the  assault,  the  van  of  each  with  unloaded  muskets, 
and  fixed  bayonets.  They  were  each  preceded  by  a  forlorn  hope  of 
twenty  men,  the  one  commanded  by  Li(;utcnant  Gibbon,  and  the  other 
by  Lieutenant  Knox.  They  reached  the  marsh  undiscovered ;  and,  at 
twenty  minutes  after  twelve,  commenced  the  assault. 

Both  columns  rushed  forward  under  a  tremendous  fire.  Surmounting 
every  obstacle,  they  entered  the  works  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  and, 
without  discharging  a  single  musket,  obtained  possession  of  the  fort. 

The  humanity  displayed  by  the  conquerors  was  not  less  conspicuous, 
nor  less  honourable  than  their  courage.  Not  an  individual  suffered  after 
resistance  had  ceased. 

All  the  troops  engaged  in  this  perilous  service  maniiested  a  degree  of 
ardour  and  impetuosity,  which  proved  them  to  be  capable  of  the  most 
difficult  enterprises ;  and  all  distinguished  themselves,  whose  situation 
enabled  them  to  do  so.  Coloncjl  Fleury  was  the  first  to  enter  the  fort 
and  strike  the  British  standard.  Major  Posey  mounted  the  works  al- 
most at  the  same  instant,  and  was  the  first  to  give  the  watch  word — 
"  The  fort's  our  own." — Lirutenants  Gibbon  and  Knox  performed  the 
service  allotted  to  them  with  a  degree  of  intrepidity  which  could  not  bo 
surpassed.  Of  twenty  men  who  constituted  the  party  of  the  former, 
seventeen  were  killed  or  wounded. 

Sixty  three  of  the  garrison  were  killed,  including  two  officers.  The 
prisoners  amounted  to  five  hundred  and  forty-three,  among  whom  were 
one  heutenant  colonel,  four  captains,  and  twenty  subaltern  officers.  The 
milj^ry  stores  taken  in  the  fort  were  considerable.* 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  assailants  was  not  proportioned  to  the  ap- 
parent danger  of  the  enterprise.  The  killed  and  wounded  did  not  exceed 
one  hundred  men ;  General  Wayne,  who  marched  with  Febiger's  regi- 
ment in  the  right  column,  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  head  which 
stunned  him  for  a  time,  but  did  not  compel  him  to  leave  the  column. 

♦  The  author  was  in  the  covering  party,  visited  the  fort  next  day,  and  convened 
with  the  officciB  who  had  been  engaged  in  storming  the  works. 
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leaving  that  road  of  commnicatioii  still  closed,  diminished  the  advan- 
tages which  had  been  expected  to  leiult  from  the  enterprise  so  much, 
that  it  was  deemed  unadviseablc  to  maintain  Stony  Point.  On  recon- 
noitring the  ground,  General  Washington  believed  that  the  place  could 
not  bo  rendered  secure  with  a  garrison  of  less  than  fiilocn  hundred  men ; 
a  number  which  could  not  be  spared  from  the  army  without  weakening 
it  too  much  for  farther  operations.  He  determined  therefore  to  evacuate 
Stony  Point,  and  retire  to  the  Highlands.  As  soon  as  this  resolution 
was  executed.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  repossessed  himself  of  that  post,  rc> 
paired  the  fortifications,  and  placed  a  stronger  garrison  in  it;  after  which 
he  resumed  his  former  situation  at  Philipsburg. 

The  two  armies  watched  each  other  for  some  time.  At  length.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  finding  himself  unable  to  attack  Washington  in  the  strong 
position  he  had  taken,  or  to  draw  him  from  it,  and  being  desirous  of  trans- 
ferring the  theatre  of  active  war  to  the  south,  withdrew  into  York  island, 
and  was  understood  to  be  strengthening  the  fortifications  erected  for  its 
defence,  as  preparatory  to  tlie  large  detachments  he  intended  making  to 
reinfojTce  the  southern  army. 

Although  this  movement  was  made  principally  with  a  view  to  south- 
em  operations,  it  was  in  some  degreo  hastened  by  the  opinion,  that  New 
York  required  immediate  additional  protection  during  the  absence  of  the 
fleet,  which  was  about  to  sail  for  the  relief  of  Penobscot. 

Ekurly  in  June,  Colonel  M'Clcon,  with  six  hundred  and  fifty  men,  had 
penetrated  from  Nova  Scotia  into  the  eastern  parts  of  Maine,  and  taken 
possession  of  a  strong  piece  of  ground  on  the  Penobscot,  which  he  had 
begun  to  fortify. 

The  state  of  Massachusetts,  alarmed  at  an  invasion  which  threatened 
a  serious  diminution  of  territory,  determined  to  dislodge  him.  A  re- 
spectable fleet,  commandctl  by  Commodore  Saltonstal,  and  an  army  of 
near  four  thousand  men,  under  General  Lovcll,  were  prepared  with  so 
much  celerity,  that  the  whole  armament  appeared  in  the  Penobscot  as 
early  as  the  25tli  of  July. 

M*Clc!in  had  t-ikcn  jxjssession  of  a  peninsula  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Penobscot,  and  had  intrenched  the  isthmus  connecting  it  with  the  con- 
tinent. The  part  towards  ihe  river  was  steep  and  diflicult  of  access; 
and  was  also  d*ifcndcd  by  his  frigates  and  batteries,  the  principal  of 
which  was  constnict(jd  about  the  centre  of  the  prminsula. 

After  being  repulsed  in  his  first  attempt,  General  Lovell  effected  a 
landing  on  tlie  western  |)art  of  tliii  |K'ninsula,  wliert;  lu;  nstiondod  a  prc- 
cipiw^  of  two  hundred  fua;  and,  with  thu  loss  of  only  lifty  men  killed 
and  wounded,  drovo  the  jKirty  which  dcrcndcd  ii  from  Uic  ground.     A 


Bring  nippoTted  by  hii  aids,  be  entered  the  tevith  Ihe  n 
tenant  Colooel  Hay  was  also  among  tbe  wppJed. 

AUhougb  tbe  dangn  upon  fort  Fayette  had  yidded  to  tbe  deidmoCn- 
curing  tbs  Miccesi  of  tbe  attack  on  Stony  Point,  it  liod  not  been  afau- 
dcoed.  Two  brigades  under  Genertil  M'Dougal  had  bfoi  onfend  to  ' 
^iprooch  the  works  cm  Verj^an&'a,  in  which  Cdonri  ^^Mler  oommanA' 
ed,  and  be  in  leadineaa  to  attack  them  the  instaMGnMnl  Wayne  ahodd 
obtain  poasesmon  of  Stony  Pcunt.  That  this  detachnient  ui^  not  per- 
mit the  faTourable  moment  to  peat  unimptond,  Wayns  had  taen  r^ 
qnealed  to  direct  the  messenger  who  should  convey  the  intelligenoe  of 
his  success  to  the  Qoiunander-in-ohief,  to  pail^hiough  U'DoopTa  ounp, 
and  give  bim  advice  of  that  event.  He  wu  alao  nqaadei  to  turn  ^ 
eann<ni  ofthefort  against  Veiplank's,  and  tbe  veasda  in  the  riveb  X^ 
last  orders  were  executed,  and  a  heavy  cannonade  was  opeoed  on  itut  < 
Fhyettc,and  on  tbe  vesselt,  which  compelled  them  to  fidl  down  dw  rinr. 
Tluwugh  some  misconception,  never  explained,  the  mesaenger  deqmtefa- 
ed  by  Oeneral  Wayne  did  not  call  on  H'Doogal,  but  proceeded  dheetly 
to  head  quarters.  Thus,  every  advantage  expected  from  Ae  fiat  im- 
pTC8Bi(Hi  made  by  tbe  capture  of  Stmy  Point  was  lost;  and  dn  ^rnKW 
bad  full  leisure  to  recover  from  the  Burpriae  occasioned  by  that  event, 
and  to  prepare  for  an  attack.  This  change  of  circumstaocca  made  it 
necessary  to  change  the  plan  of  operation.  General  Howe  was  directed 
to  lake  the  command  of  M'Dougal's  detachment,  to  which  acme  peccs 
of  heavy  artillery  were  to  be  onnexcd.  He  was  ordered,  afler  effecting 
a  breach  in  the  walla,  to  make  the  diapo^tions  for  on  assault,  and  to  de- 
mand a  surrender ;  but  not  to  attempt  a  storm  until  it  should  be  dark. 
To  these  orders,  explicit  instructions  were  added  not  to  hoiard  his  party 
by  remaining  before  Verplank's,  afler  the  British  should  cross  Croton 
river  in  force. 

Through  some  unaccountable  negligence  in  the  persons  charged  friA 
the  execution  of  these  orders,  the  battering  artillery  was  not  aeeompa- 
oied  with  suitable  ammuniti<xi;  and  the  necessary  intrenching  tools 
were  not  broughL  These  omissions  were  supplied  the  next  day ;  but  it 
was  then  too  late  to  proceed  against  Verplank's. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  loss  of  Stony  Point,  and  of  the  danger 
to  which  the  garrison  of  fort  Fayette  was  exposed,  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
relinquished  his  views  on  Connecticut,  and  made  a  forced  march  to 
Dobbs'  ferry.  Some  troops  were  immediately  embarked  to  pass  up  the 
river,  and  a  light  corps  was  pushed  forward  to  tbe  Croton.  This  move, 
ment  relieved  fort  Fayette. 

The  failure  of  the  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  Verplank's  Point 
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leaving  that  road  of  comniiiucatum  still  closed,  diminished  the  advan- 
tages which  had  been  expected  to  result  from  tho  enterprise  so  much, 
that  it  was  deemed  unadviseable  to  maintain  Stony  Point.  On  recon- 
noitring the  ground,  General  Washington  believed  that  the  place  could 
not  be  rendered  secure  with  a  garrison  of  less  than  fifteen  hundred  men ; 
a  number  which  could  not  be  spared  from  tho  army  without  weakening 
it  too  much  (or  farther  operations.  He  determined  therefore  to  evacuate 
Stony  Point,  and  retire  to  the  Highlands.  As  soon  as  this  resolution 
was  executed,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  repossessed  himself  of  that  post,  rc> 
paired  the  fortifications,  and  placed  a  stronger  garrison  in  it;  after  which 
ho  resumed  his  former  situation  at  Phiiipsburg. 

The  two  armies  watched  each  other  for  some  time.  At  length,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  finding  himself  unable  to  attack  Washington  in  the  strong 
position  he  had  taken,  or  to  draw  him  from  it,  and  being  desirous  of  trans- 
ferring the  theatre  of  active  war  to  the  south,  withdrew  into  York  island, 
and  was  understood  to  be  strciigtliening  the  fortiiications  erected  for  its 
defence,  as  preparatory  to  the  large  detachments  he  intended  making  to 
reinforce  the  southern  army. 

Although  this  movement  was  made  principally  with  a  view  to  south- 
em  operations,  it  was  in  some  degree  hastened  by  the  opinion,  tliat  New 
York  required  immediate  additional  protection  during  the  absence  of  the 
fleet,  which  was  about  to  sail  for  the  relief  of  Penobscot. 

Early  in  June,  Colonel  M'Clcan,  with  sLy  hundred  and  fifty  men,  had 
penetrated  from  Nova  Scotia  into  the  eastern  parts  of  Maine,  and  taken 
possession  of  a  strong  piece  of  ground  on  the  Penobscot,  which  he  had 
begun  to  fortify. 

The  state  of  Massachusetts,  alarmcil  at  an  invasion  which  threatened 
a  serious  diminution  of  territory,  determined  to  dislodge  him.  A  re- 
spectable fleet,  commanded  by  Commodon^  SalU^nstal,  and  an  army  of 
near  ilbur  thousand  men,  under  Cicneral  Lovell,  were  prepared  with  so 
much  cekrity,  that  the  whole  armament  appcarc^d  in  the  Penobscot  as 
early  as  the  25th  of  July. 

M*Clean  had  taken  j^sscssioii  of  a  |x;ninsula  on  tho  eastern  side  of 
Penobscot,  and  had  intrenched  the  istlimus  connecting  it  with  the  con- 
tinent. The  part  towards  the  river  was  steep  and  diilicult  of  access; 
and  was  also  defended  by  his  frigates  and  batteries,  the  princiixU  of 
which  was  constnicted  about  the  centre  of  the  peninsula. 

After  being  repulsed  in  his  first  attempt.  General  Lovell  effected  a 
landing  on  the  western  |)art  of  the  peninsula,  where  he  asix^ndod  a  pre- 
cipia;  of  two  hundred  feet ;  anil,  with  the  loss  of  only  lifty  men  killed 
and  wounded,  drove  the  iKirty  which  defended  ii  from  tht*  ground.     A 
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Gi-ccled  villiln  eeves  bundrotl  ud  fifly  yards  of 
work  of  the  besieged,  and  a  warm  cannoiuulc  wns  kept  up 
days  ua  botli  aides. 

Percciiving  the  difficulty  of  carrying  iho  place  with  ti  miliiin  impoiJont 
to  relui-a  to  iheir  honi«s,  Goacrul  Lorell  reiJivseuiwl  Us  »tu(Uion  to  the 
government  of  MassachuBCli^,  who  applied  to  Oanenil  Ciiltxs,  that  cnm- 
mauding  at  Providence,  for  a  reicifbrcemeiil  of  foiir  baudred  contiutatnl 
troops.  Tiiia  i^qscst  woe  rendily  grantL'd,  and  JacksoD's  rrgiimmL  vtm 
ordered  to  Ptrndhtcot,  ta  Uie  mean  time  an  iiiii-iToctiBil  cnnnonado  was 
contluiicd,  and  prepafalions  were  ntiadc  to  elorm  Uie  works  on  the  (uri. 
val  of  the  expected  reinforcements. 

Such  wita  the  posture  of  uffaira  on  the  13tli  of  August,  wlwii  Lovt-ll 
received  information  tiiai  Sir  Gtorgo  CoUicr  had  entered  lln  river  with 
a  superior  naval  force.  lie  re-embarked  his  wliole  army  Ibu  fallowing 
night,  and  drew  up  his  (lolilla  iu  a  croscent  across  the  river,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  maintain  ila  position.  This  show  of  reaislance  was  mnde  iQi 
the  hope  of  stopping  Sir  George  Collier  until  the  land  Ibrocs  m  bnord 
the  transports  could  be  conveyed  up  the  river,  and  disemharkeJ  M.  iho 
western  shore.  But  the  British  general  was  too  confident  in  bis  strengil) 
to  permit  this  stratagem  to  succeed ;  and,  as  ho  approached,  the  Ameri- 
cans sought  for  safety  in  flight.  A  general  chose  and  unresisted  do 
struclioQ  ensued.  The  ships  of  war  were  blown  up,  and  the  transports 
fled  in  the  utmost  confusion  up  the  river.  Being  pursued"  by  the  British 
squadron,  the  troops  landed  in  a  wild  uncultivated  country;  and  were 
obliged  to  explore  their  way,  without  provisions,  through  a  pathless  wiU 
demcss,  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles.  Exhausted  with  famine  and 
fiuigue,  they  at  length  gained  the  settled  parts  of  the  country,  after  hav- 
ing lost  several  men  who  perished  in  the  woods. 

While  Sir  Henry  Clinton  continued  encamped  just  above  HaCHsiBi 
with  hia  upper  posts  at  Kingsbridge,  and  the  American  army  ywfcwid 
its  station  in  the  Highlands,  a  bold  plan  was  formed  for  surprunng  a 
British  post  at  Powlcs  Hook,  which  was  executed  with  great  address  by 
Major  Lcc. 

This  officer  was  employed  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  with  directions 
to  observe  the  situation  of  the  British  in  Stony  Point,  but,  principally, 
to  watch  the  motions  of  their  main  army.  While  his  parties  scoure<] 
the  country,  he  obtained  intelligence  which  suggested  the  idea  of  sur- 
prising and  carrying  otTlhe  garrison  at  Powlos  Hook,  n  point  of  land  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  immediately  opposite  the  town  of  New 
York,  penetrating  deep  into  the  river.    On  tlic  point  nearest  New  York, 
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■ome  worln  had  been  conitnicted,  which  were  garrisoned  by  four  or 
five  hundred  men* 

A  deep  ditch,  into  which  the  water  of  the  river  flowed,  having  over  it  a 
drawbridge  connected  with  a  barred  gate,  had  been  cut  across  the  isth- 
mus, so  as  to  make  the  Hook,  in  reality,  an  island.  This  ditch  could 
be  pasKd  only  at  low  water.  Thirty  paces  within  it  was  a  row  of  abat- 
tia  running  into  the  river ;  and  some  distance  in  front  of  it,  is  a  creek 
fbrdable  only  in  two  places. 

T^  difficulty  of  access,  added  to  the  remoteness  of  the  nearest  corps 
of  the  American  army,  impressed  the  garrison  with  the  opinion  that  they 
were  perfectly  secure;  and  this  opinion  produced  an  unmilitary  remiss- 
in  the  commanding  officer,  which  did  not  escape  the  vigilance  of 


On  receiving  his  communications,  General  Wasliington  was  inclined 
to  favour  tho  enterprise  they  suggested;  but  withheld  his  full  assent, 
until  ho  was  satisfied  that  the  assailants  would  be  able  to  make  good 
their  retreat. 

The  Hackensack,  which  communicates  with  the  waters  of  the  Hudson 
bdow  New  York,  runs  almost  parallel  with  that  river  quite  to  its  source, 
and  is  separated  from  it  only  a  few  miles.  This  neck  is  still  farther 
narrowed  by  a  deep  creek  which  divides  it,  and  empties  into  the  Hack- 
ensack below  fort  Lee.  West  of  that  river  runs  the  Passaick,  which 
unites  with  it  near  Newark,  and  fonns  another  long  and  narrow  neck 
of  land.  From  Powles  Hook  to  the  new  bridge,  the  first  i)lace  where 
the  Hackensack  could  Ix;  crossed  without  boats,  the  distance)  is  fourteen 
miles;  and  from  the  North  River  to  the  road  leading  from  the  one  place 
to  the  other,  there  arc  three  points  of  interception,  the  nearest  of  which 
is  less  than  two  miles,  and  the  farthest  not  more  than  three.  The  Bri- 
tish were  encamped  in  full  force  along  the  North  river,  o[)posite  to  these 
points  of  interception.  To  diminish  the  danger  of  the  retreat,  it  was  in- 
tended to  occupy  the  roads  leading  througli  the  mountains  of  the  Hudson 
to  tho  Hackensack  with  a  select  body  of  troops. 

Every  preparatory  arrangement  Ix^ing  iTKid<s  the  night  of  the  eigh- 
teenth of  August  was  fixed  on  for  the  enterprise.  A  detachment  from 
the  division  of  Lord  Stirling,  including  three  hundred  men  designed  for 
the  expedition,  was  ordered  down  as  a  foraging  party.  As  there  was 
nothing  unusual  in  this  movement,  it  excited  no  suspicion.  Lord  Stir- 
ling followed  with  five  hundn^d  men,  and  encamjKid  at  the  new  bridge. 

Major  Lee,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  men,  took  the  road  through 
the  moimtains  which  nm  fKinillel  to  the  North  River;  and,  having  se- 
cured all  the  passes  into  York  Island,  reached  the  creek  which  surrounds 
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V  the  Hook  i>etwoea  two  and  Dirra  in  thn  morning.     lie  pai 

[  creek,  and  ihea  ihodJtcli  undiscovered;  and,  about  llircc 

'  entered  llio  niiiin  wurk,  (iml  nitli  the  loss  of  only  two  kilW  and  liiree 

■MIIIiIkIj  n^l''  ^"i"  Iiuiuliail  iukI  &J1j-  ^  _ 

dBoen. ,  Vtry  few  of  the  Britiah  were  killed.  Major  BitfMitond,  ilph 
oommuded the  garriaoii,llnwhinuoif  with  fiirtjorflffyHankaaiitt' 
«  itrcoig  redoubt,  which  it  was  thoa^  ntudviaaalibte  itluik,  becttM 
du  time  occufned  in  carrying  it  ndg^  endanger  the  rebeat.  Woatbii) 
BO  time  in  deatnying  what  could  cosily  be  MulBced,!!^  Lee  ha^feDed 
to  bring  offhia  prisoners  and  his  detachmanti''       , 

To  avoid  the  danger  of  retreating  up  tin  nanow  neck  of  toad  jrluch 
hu  already  been  described,  some  boats  had  been  brmgjtt  in  the  caniK 
of  the  night  to  Dow'a  Ferry  on  the  Hackcnaack,  not  fax  £rom  Bovrlea 
Hndc  The  offioci  who  guarded  them  was  directed  to  remain  nntQ  tfie 
arrival  of  the  troops  Eingaged  in  the  expeditioii,  whic£,  it  wai  undentood, 
would  happen  belbre  day.  The  light  having  made  ils  appearance  witl^ 
out  any  intelligence  from  Major  Lee,  the  afficer  having  charge  of  the 
boats  conjoctured  that  the  attack  had  been  poB^Joned ;  and,  to  anid  dis> 
corary,  retired  mth  them  to  Newark.  The  head  of  the  iiiiiuUiig  mh 
hunn  soon  afterwards  reached  the  ferry ;  and,  fatigued  as  they  were  by 
the  toilsome  march  of  the  preceding  night,  were  compelled  to  pass  as 
rapidly  as  possible  up  the  narrow  nock  of  land  between  the  two  rirers 
to  the  new  bridge.  A  horseman  was  despatched  with  this  infonnaticn 
to  Lord  Stirling,  and  the  liae  of  march  was  resumed. 

About  nine  in  the  preceding  evening.  Major  Buskirjc  had  been  detacba!t>f' 
up  the  North  itivcr  with  a  considerable  part  of  tho  garrison  of  Powkv^l 
Hook,  and  some  other  troops,  for  the  purpose  of  foiling  ij  with  the  Am^ 
rican  party  supposed  to  be  foraging  about  the  Boglish  neighbourhood. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  tho  disapp<HDCmcnt  respecting  the  boats. 
Lord  Stirling  took  (he  procaution  to  detach  Colonel  Ball  with  two  ban- 
dred  fresh  men  to  meet  Lee,  and  cover  his  retreat.  Just  ofter  Ball  had 
passed,  Buskirk  entered  the  main  road,  and  fired  on  his^rear.  TWiing 
it  for  granted  that  this  was  only  the  advnjiccd  corps  of  a  large  drtach- 
ment  sent  to  intercept  the  party  retreating  from  Powles  Hook,  Ball  made 
a  circuit  to  avoid  Iho  enemy ;  and  Buskirk,  finding  a  detachment  he  had 
not  expected,  look  tho  same  measure  to  secure  his  own  retreat.  The 
two  parties,  naixowly  missing  each  other,  returned  to  their  respectiTe 
points  of  departure ;  and  Lee  reached  the  new  Isidge  without  intemip. 
tion.* 
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lliis  critical  enterpriae  lefleeted  much  honour  on  the  partisan  with 
whom  it  ori^atedi  and  hy  whom  it  was  conducted.  General  Wash- 
ington announced  it  to  the  army  in  his  orders  with  much  approbation ; 
and  congress  bestowed  upon  it  a  degree  of  applause  more  adapted  to  the 
talent  displayed  in  performing  the  service  than  to  its  magnitude. 

A  few  days  after  the  surprise  of  Powlcs  Hook,  the  long  expected  fleet 
from  Europe,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  having  on 
board  a  reinforcement  for  the  British  army,  arrived  at  Now  York.  This 
reinforcement  however  did  not  enable  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  enter  imme- 
diately on  that  active  course  of  offensive  operations  which  he  had  medi- 
tated. It  was  soon  followed  by  the  Count  D'Estaing,  who  arrived  on 
the  southern  coast  of  America  with  a  powerful  fleet ;  afler  which  the 
British  General  deemed  it  necessary  to  turn  all  his  attention  to  his  own 
security.  Rhode  Island,  and  the  posts  up  the  North  River  were  evacu- 
ated, and  the  whole  army  was  collected  in  new  York,  the  fortifications 
of  which  were  carried  on  with  unremitting  industry. 

The  Count  D'Eistaing  and  Admiral  Byron,  having  sailed  about  the 
same  time  from  the  coast  of  North  America,  met  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  the  war  was  carried  on  with  various  success.  St.  Lucia  surren- 
dered to  the  British,  in  compensation  for  which  the  French  took  St-  Vin- 
cents and  Grenada.  About  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  latter  island, 
D'Estaing  received  reinforcements  which  gave  him  a  decided  naval  su- 
periority ;  ader  which  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  two  hostile  fleets, 
f^  in  which  the  Count  claimed  the  victory,  and  in  which  so  many  of  the 
British  ships  were  disabled  that  the  Admiral  was  compelled  to  retire  into 
port  in  order  to  refit. 

The  earnest  representations  made  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  had 
prevailed  on  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  to  instruct  the  Count  D'Elstaing  to 
affinrd  them  all  the  aid  in  his  power ;  and  the  present  moment  seemed  a 
fit  one  fcr  carrying  these  orders  into  execution.  Letters  from  General 
Lincoln,  from  the  executive  of  South  Carolina,  and  from  the  French  con- 
sul at  Charleston,  urged  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  southern  states;  and 
represented  the  situation  of  the  British  in  Georgia  to  be  such  that  his  ap- 
pearance would  insure  the  destruction  of  the  army  in  that  quarter,  and 
the  recovery  of  the  state. 

Yielding  to  these  solicitations,  the  Count  sailed  with  twenty-two  ships 
of  the  line,  and  eleven  frigates,  having  on  board  six  thousand  soldiers, 
and  arrived  so  suddenly  on  the  southern  coast  of  America,  that  the  Ex- 
periment of  fif^y  guns,  and  three  frigates,  fell  into  his  hands.  A  vessel 
was  sent  to  Charleston  with  information  of  his  arrival,  and  a  plan  was 
concerted  for  the  siege  of  Savannah.  D'Estaing  was  to  land  three  thou- 
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«ad  men  at  BeanUeu  <xa  the  llth  of  I 

cnaa  the  SsTuuuh  en  the  mme  day  with  one  thoawtd . 

tAct  a  junction  with  him. 

The  town  of  Sarannah  waa,  at  that  time,  the  head  quaiten  of  OeD»- 
nl  PreroBt.  Apprebeoding  no  immediate  daogeri  be  had  weakeoed  tha 
gairiflcoi  by  eetabliahing  eereial  out-poete  in  Georgia;  and  by  leaving 
Colonel  Maitland  with  a  strong  detachmgit  in  the  idud  of  Part  Roya^ 
in  South  Carolina. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  French  fleet,  eaqncana  were  deqiatcbed  to 
Cokmel  Maitland  and  to  all  the  ou^po•t■,  directing  the  troopa  to  r^wir 
without  I08B  of  time  to  Savannah.  These  orders  were  pron^y  obeyed ; 
and,  on  the  lOtb  of  September,  the  several  drtachmente  in  Georpa  had 
aU  arrived  in  Bafetjr,  except  the  sick  and  convaleaoenta  of  the  ganiaon 
<£Sunburyi'who  were  intercepted. 

On  the  11th,  General  Lincoln  reached  Zubly's  Ferry,  and,  00  the 
15th,  was  assured  that  the  French  had  disembarked  in  force.  A  jane* 
tion  of  the  two  armies  was  formed  the  'next  day  before  the  town  of  8a- 
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On  the  night  of  the  IStb,  the  Coont  D'Eetaing  had  landed  ahonl  three 
thousand  men  at  Beaulieu ;  and  the  next  day,  before  (he  arrival  of  Gene- 
ral Lincoln,  had  summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender  to  the  arms  of  the 
£ng  of  Fiance.  Being  desirous  of  gaining  time,  General  Prevoet  an- 
swered the  summons  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  the  opinion  that 
he  designed  to  capitulate ;  in  the  expectation  of  which  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  for  twenty-four  hours  was  granted.  In  that  important  interval. 
Colonel  Maitland  arrived  Jioni  Beaufort,  with  the  troops  wliich  had  been 
stationed  at  that  place. 

As  the  French  were  in  possession  of  the  main  channel  by  which  the 
Savannah  communicates  with  the  sea,  Cobnel  Maitland  entered  the  town 
by  a  route  which  hod  been  deemed  impracticable.  He  came  roand  by 
Dawfiiskie,  an  island  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  l»<ndipg  in  a 
deep  marsh,  drew  his  boats  through  it  into  the  Savannah,  above  the 
place  where  the  ships  lay  at  anchor,  snd  thence  made  his  way  by  small 
parties  into  the  town. 

On  receiving  this  reinforcement,  the  resolution  was  taken  to  defend 
the  place  to  the  last  extremity ;  and,  the  next  day,  this  determination  was 
communicated  to  the  Count  D'Estaing. 

After  bringing  up  tlie  heavy  ordnance  and  stores  from  the  Se^  ths 
besieging  army  broke  ground ;  and,  by  the  first  of  October,  had  pushed 
their  sap  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  abattis  on  the  left  of  the 
Biitiah  lineo.    Several  batteries  were  opened  on  the  beaie^  which 
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played  almost  inoeasantfy  npoa  their  works,  but  made  no  impression  on 
them. 

The  situation  of  D'Estaing  was  becoming  critical.  More  time  had 
already  been  consumed  on  the  coast  of  Georgia  than  he  had  supposed 
would  be  necessary  for  the  destructicm  of  the  British  force  in  that  state. 
He  became  uneasy  for  the  possessions  of  France  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  the  dups  under  his  command.  The  naval 
officers  remonstrated  strenuously  against  longer  exposing  his  fleet  on  an 
insecure  coast,  at  a  tempestuous  season  of  the  year,  and  urged  the  dan- 
ger of  being  overtaken  by  a  British  squadron,  when  broken  and  scat- 
tered by  a  storm,  with  a  degree  of  persevering  earnestness  which  the 
Count  found  himself  incapable  of  resisting. 

In  a  few  days  the  lines  of  the  besiegers  might  have  been  carried  by 
regular  approaches,  into  the  works  of  the  besieged,  which  would  have 
rendered  the  capture  of  the  town  and  garrison  inevitable.  But  D'Estaing 
declared  that  he  could  devote  no  more  time  to  this  object ;  and  it  only 
remained  to  raise  the  siege,  or  to  attempt  the  works  by  storm.  The  lat- 
ter part  of  the  alternative  was  adopted. 

On  the  left  of  the  allied  army,  was  a  swampy  hollow  way  which  af^ 
forded  a  cover  for  troops  advancing  on  the  right  flank  of  the  besieged, 
to  a  point  within  fifty  yards  of  their  principal  work.  It  was  determined 
to  march  to  the  main  attack  along  this  hollow;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
direct  feints  against  other  parts  of  the  lines. 
^  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  October,  before  day,  a  heavy  cannon- 
V  ^ade  and  bombardment  were  commenced  from  all  the  batteries,  as  preli- 
minary to  the  assault  About  three  thousand  five  hundred  French,  and 
one  thousand  Americans,  of  whom  between  six  and  seven  hundred  were 
regulars,  and  the  residue  militia  of  Charleston,  advanced  in  three  co- 
lumns, led  by  D'Estaing  and  Lincoln,  aided  by  the  principal  officers  of 
both  nations,  and  made  a  furious  assault  on  the  British  lines.  Their 
reception  was  warmer  than  had  been  expected.  The  fire  from  the  bat- 
teries of  the  besieged  reached  every  part  of  the  columns  of  the  assail- 
ants which  had  emerged  from  the  swamp,  and  did  great  execution.  Yet 
the  allied  troops  advanced  with  unabated  ardour,  passed  through  the 
abbattis,  crossed  the  ditch,  and  mounted  the  parapet.  Both  the  French 
and  Americans  planted  their  standards  on  the  walls,  and  were  killed  in 
great  numbers,  while  endeavouring  to  force  their  way  into  the  works. 
For  about  fifty  minutes,  the  contest  was  extremely  obstinate.  At  length, 
the  columns  of  the  assailants  began  to  relax,  and  a  pause  was  manifested 
in  the  assault. 
In  this  critical  moment,  Major  Glaziers,  at  the  bead  of  a  body  of 
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gKBadicn  and  mKrinee,  rushing  middenly  {rom  the  linn,  thmr  hmdf 
on  those  who  had  mode  their  way  into  the  redoubts,  and  drove  Ihm 
over  the  ditch  and  abfaatda  into  the  hollow  through  which  they  had 
marched  to  the  attack.  It  beoame  apparent  that  brtber  peraovennoe 
oould  prodoce  no  advantage,  and  a  retreat  was  ordered. 

In  this  unsuccessful  attempt,  the  French  lost  in  killed  and  woimdedi 
about  seven  hundred  inHi.  Among  the  latter,  were  the  Count  D'Estaiag 
himself.  Major  General  De  Pontangea,  and  several  other  officers  of  dis- 
tinction. The  continental  troops  lost  two  hundred  and  thiity-fbur  men, 
and  the  Charleston  milUia,  who,  though  associated  with  them  in  dai^ 
ger,  were  more  fortunate,  had  one  captain  killed,  and  tax  pirvates 
wounded. 

The  loss  of  the  garrison  was  astonishingly  small.  In  killed  and 
wounded,  it  amounted  only  to  fifty-five.  So  great  waa  the  odvanlaga 
of  the  cover  afibrded  by  their  works. 

After  this  repulse,  the  Coont  D'Gstauig  announced  to  Gentml  lin^ 
coin,  his  determination  to  raise  the  siege.  The  remonstrances  of  that 
officer  were  inefiectual ;  and  the  removal  of  the  heavy  ordnanee  and 
stores  was  commenced.  This  being  accomplished,  both  aimiea  moved 
fifom  their  ground  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  October.  The  Ameri- 
cans, rccrossing  the  Savannah  at  Zubly'a  ferry,  again  eitcamped  in 
South  Carolina,  and  the  French  re-embarked. 

Although  the  Issue  of  this  enterprise  was  the  source  of  severe  cha- 
grin and  mortification,  the  prudence  of  General  Lincob  suppressed 
every  appearance  of  dissatis&ction,  and  the  armies  separated  with  mani- 
festations of  reciprocal  esteem. 

The  hopes  which  had  brought  the  militia  into  the  field  being  disap- 
pcnnted,  they  dispersed ;  and  the  afloira  of  the  soulhem  states  wore  a 
more  gloomy  aspect  thon  at  any  former  period. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  situation  of  Lincoln,  congress  passed 
a  resolution  requesting  General  Washington  to  order  the  North  Caia- 
Una  troops,  and  such  others  as  could  be  spared  from  the  northern  army, 
to  the  aid  of  that  in  the  south ;  and  assuring  the  states  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  of  the  attention  of  government  to  their  {reservation; 
but  requesting  them,  for  their  own  defence,  to  comply  with  the  recom- 
inendations  formerly  made  respecting  the  completion  of  their  conti- 
oental  regiments,  and  tho  government  of  their  militia  while  in  actual 

During  these  transactions  in  the  south,  tho  long  meditated  expedition 
against  the  Indians  was  prosecuted  with  success. 
llw  latest  diviaiffli  of  the  weatem  amy  waa  to  asKoble  at  WTomicg, 
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on  the  main  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  General  SuUivan  expect- 
ed to  leave  that  place  in  the  month  of  June.  Such,  however,  were  the 
delays  in  procuring  provisions  and  military  stores,  that  it  was  the  last 
of  July*  before  he  could  move  from  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

Another  body  of  troops,  designed  to  compose  a  part  of  the  western 
army,  had  passed  the  winter  on  the  Mohawk.  On  the  22d  of  August, 
these  two  divisions  united,  and  the  whole  army,  amounting  to  five  thou- 
sand men,  marched  up  the  Tyoga,  which  led  into  the  heart  of  the  Indian 
country. 

Such  extensive  and  tedious  preparations  could  not  be  made  unob- 
served. The  plan  of  operations  contemplated  by  Sullivan  seems  to  have 
been  completely  imderstood ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  vast  superiority 
of  his  force,  the  Indians  determined  to  defend  their  coimtry.  They  re- 
solved to  risk  a  general  action  for  its  preservation,  and  selected  the 
ground  for  the  conflict  with  judgment. 

About  a  mile  in  front  of  Newtown,  they  collected  their  whole  force, 
estimated  by  General  Sullivan  at  fifteen  hundred  men,  but  by  themselves 
at  only  eight  hundred,  commanded  by  the  two  Butlers,  Grey,  Johnson, 
McDonald,  and  Brandt.  Five  companies  of  whites,  calculated  at  two 
hundred  men,  were  united  with  them.  They  had  constructed  a  breast- 
work about  half  a  mile  in  length,  on  a  piece  of  rising  ground.  The 
right  flank  of  this  work  was  covered  by  the  river,  wliich,  bending  to  the 
right,  and  winding  round  their  rear,  expbsed  only  their  front  and  left  to 
an  attack.  On  the  Icfl,  was  a  high  ridge  nearly  parallel  to  the  general 
course  of  the  river,  terminating  somewhat  below  the  breast- work ;  and 
still  farther  to  the  left,  was  another  ridge  running  in  the  same  direction, 
and  leading  to  the  rear  of  the  American  army.  The  ground  was  cover- 
ed with  pine  interspersed  with  low  shrub-oaks,  many  of  which,  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  their  works,  had  been  cut  up  and  stuck  in  front 
of  them,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  being  still  growing.  The 
road,  afler  crossing  a  deep  brook  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  turned  to  tHe 
light,  and  ran  nearly  parallel  to  the  breast-work,  so  as  to  expose  the 

*  While  Salliyan  was  preparing  to  invade  their  country,  the  savages  were  not  inac- 
tive. At  the  head  of  a  small  party  of  whites  and  Indians,  Joseph  Brandt  fell  upon 
the  frontierB  of  New  York,  murdered  several  of  the  inhabitants,  carried  others  into 
captivity,  and  burnt  several  houses.  He  was  pursued  by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
militia,  whom  he  drew  into  an  ambuscade,  and  entirely  defeated.  A  few  dajrs  after- 
wards, Captain  M' Donald,  at  the  head  of  a  small  party,  of  whom  a  third  were  Brit- 
bh,  took  a  fort  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Siisquehaima,  and  made  the  garrison, 
amounting  to  thirty  men,  prisoners  of  war.  The  women  and  children,  contrary  to 
the  mage  of  Indians,  were  permitted  to  retire  into  the  setUed  country. — Oordan. 
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irilolli'Muk  of  tbe  arm;  to  their  fire,  if  it  shculd  adraooe  withoiA  di>- 
covering  their  position. 

Pftrties  gwumiaicaring  with  each  other  were  stationed  oo  bodi  hilb, 
■0  as  to  Ihll  on  the  right  flank  and  rear  of  SuUiran,  aa  soon  aa  the  actuo 
abould  commence. 

About  eleven  in  Ihe  morning  of  the  S9th  of  Auguat,  Ihia  noA  wai 
fiacovered  by  Major  Par,  who  ccHnmanded  tbe  advance  guard  ot  the 
army;  upon  which,  General  Hand  formed  the  light  inlantry  in  a  wood, 
about  four  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  enemy,  and  stood  upon  his 
ground  until  ihe  main  body  should  arrive.  Id  tbe  mean  time,  a  conti- 
nual skirmishing  was  kept  up  between  Par's  riJle  corps,  and  small  par- 
ties of  Indians  who  sallied  from  their  works,  and  suddenly  retread, 
i4>parently  with  tbe  hope  oT  being  incautiously  punnied. 

Conjecturing  that  tbe  hills  on  his  right  were  occupied  by  the  saragea, 
Sullivan  ordered  General  Poor  to  take  poesession  of  that  which  led  into 
his  rear,  and,  thence,  to  turn  the  lefl,  and  gain  tbe  rear,  of  the  bresst- 
woi^ ;  while  Hand,  aided  by  the  artillery,  should  attack  in  front.  Tlieae 
orders  were  promptly  executed.  While  the  aitillory  played  on  the 
works.  Poor  pushed  up  the  mountain,  and  a  sharp  conflict  commenced, 
which  waa  sustained  for  some  time,  with  considerable  spirit  on  both 
udes.  Poor  continued  to  advance  rapidly,  pressing  the  Indians  before 
him  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  occasionally  firing  on  them.  They 
retreated  Irom  tree  to  tree,  keeping  up  an  irregular  Are,  until  he  gain^i 
tbe  summit  of  the  hill.  Perceiving  that  their  flank  was  completely  un- 
covered by  this  movement,  and  that  they  were  in  danger  of  being  sur- 
rounded, the  savages  abandoned  their  breast-work,  and,  crossing  the 
river,  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation. 

This  victory  cost  the  Americans  about  thirty  men.  The  ascertained 
loss  of  the  Indiana  was  also  inconsiderable.  But  they  were  so  intimi- 
dated, that  every  idea  of  farther  resistance  was  abandoned.  As  Sulli- 
van advanced,  they  continued  to  retreat  before  him  without  harassing 
his  main  body,  or  even  skirmishing  with  his  detachments,  except  in  a 
single  instance. 

He  penetrated  far  into  the  heart  of  their  country,  which  his  parties 
scoured,  and  hud  waste  in  every  direction.  Houses,  corn-fields,  gai^ 
dens,  and  fruit  tiees,  shared  one  common  fete  ;  and  Sullivan  executed 
strictly  the  eevcie  hut  necessary  orders  he  had  received,  to  render  the 
country  completely  uninhabitable  for  the  present,  and  thus  to  compel  the 
hostile  Indians,  by  want  of  food,  to  remove  to  a  greater  distance. 

The  objects  of  the  expedition  being  accomplished,  Sulhvan  returned 
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to  Easton  in  Pennsylyania,  having  lost  only  forty  men  bf  wdiolv  tfid 

the  enemy. 

The  devastation  of  the  country  has  been  spoken  of  with  some  degree 
of  disapprobation ;  but  this  sentiment  is.  the  result  rather  of  an  amiable 
disposition  in  the  human  mind  to  condemn  whatever  may  have  the  ap- 
pearsmoe  of  tending  to  aggravate  the  miseries  of  war,  than  of  reflection. 
Circumstances  existed  which  reconciled  to  humanity  this  seeming  d^ 
parture  from  it.  Great  Britain  possessed  advantages  which  ensured  a 
controlling  influence  over  the  Indians,  and  kept  them  in  almost  con- 
tinual war  with  the  United  States.  Their  habitual  ferocity  seemed  to 
have  derived  increased  virulence  from  the  malignity  of  the  whites  who 
had  taken  refuge  among  them ;  and  there  was  real  foundation  for  the 
opinion  that  an  annual  repetition  of  the  horrors  of  Wyoming  could  be 
prevented  only  by  disabling  the  savages  from  perpetrating  them.  No 
means  in  the  power  of  the  United  States  promised  so  certainly  to  efiect 
this  desirable  object,  as  the  removal  of  neighbours  whose  hostility  could 
be  diminished  only  by  terror,  and  whose  resentments  were  to  be  as- 
suaged only  by  fear. 

While  Sullivan  laid  waste  the  country  on  the  Susquehanna,  another 
expedition  under  Colonel  Brodhead,  was  carried  on  from  Pittsburg  up 
the  Alleghany,  against  the  Mingo,  Munscy,  and  Seneca  tribes.  At  the 
head  of  between  six  and  seven  hundred  men,  he  advanced  two  hundred 
miles  up  the  river,  and  destroyed  the  villages  and  cornfields  on  its  head 
branches.  Here  too  the  Indians  were  unable  to  resist  the  invading  army. 

After  one  unsuccessful  skirmish,  they  abandoned  their  villages  to  a 
destruction  which  was  inevitable,  and  sought  for  personal  safety  in  their 
woods. 

On  receiving  the  communications  of  Greneral  Sullivan,  congress  pass- 
ed a  vote  approving  his  conduct,  and  that  of  his  army.  That  approba- 
tion, however,  seems  not  to  have  extended  beyond  his  conduct  in  the 
Indian  country.  His  demands  for  military  stores  for  the  expedition  had 
been  so  high ;  in  his  conversations  with  his  ofHcers,  he  had  so  freely 
censured  the  government  for  its  failure  to  comply  with  those  demands; 
in  general  orders,  he  had  so  openly  complained  of  inattention  to  the  pre- 
parations necessary  to  secure  the  success  of  the  enterprise;  that  consi- 
derable oflfence  was  given  to  several  members  of  congress,  and  still  more 
to  the  board  of  war.  From  the  operation  of  these  causes,  when  Sullivan, 
at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  complained  of  ill  health,  and  offered,  on 
that  account,  to  resign  his  commission,  the  endeavours  of  his  friends  to 
obtain  a  vote  requesting  him  to  continue  in  the  service,  ana  permitting 
him  to  retire  from  actual  duty  until  his  health  should  be  restored,  were 
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iwauuM;  and  hia  leaigialion  wm  acceylnd.    Tha  naohitiatt  pait< 

ting  him  to  resign  was,  however,  accompanied  with  one  thanldi^  han 
fiirhis  past  seiricea. 

Although  theao  great  ^ertions  to  teiminale  Indian  hoMility  did  not 
■fiend  complete  security  to  the  western  CrontiGgrs,  they  won  nw»»^H 
with  GonaideiaUe  advantBges.  The  saTagea,  though  not  subdued,  wmb 
juiimiXafaH  ■  {md  their  incursions  became  less  Ibnnidahle,  as  well  u  lesa 
Sequent.  • 

The  summer  of  1779  passed  away  without  funiidiing  any  circutiw 
■tanoe  in  Ameiica  which  could  be  supposed  to  have  a  material  influenco 
OD  the  issue  of  the  war.  In  Europe,  however,  an  event  took  place  iriiich 
bad  been  long  anxiously  expected,  and  waa  believed  to  be  of  dednva 
impoitance.  Spain  at  length  determined  to  malce  one  common  eauM 
with  France  against  Great  Britain.  It  was  suj^Maed  that  the  twopow- 
en  would  be  able  to  obtain  a  complete  ascendency  at  sea  i  and  that  their 
eomhined  fleets  would  maintain  a  superiority  ui  the  Amarican  coast,  ■■ 
wall  as  in  Europe. 

From  the  first  determination  of  Fiance  to  take  port  in  the  war,  it  ap> 
pean  to  have  been  the  earnest  wish  of  the  cabinet  of  Venailka  lo  en- 
gage Spain  likewise  in  the  contest. 

Her  resentments  against  England,  her  solicitude  to  diminish  the  naval 
■tiength  of  that  nation,  and  her  wish  to  recover  Jamaica,  Gibraltar,  and 
the  Ftoridas,  ui^cd  her  to  seize  the  fair  occasion  now  ofiered  of  dismem- 
bering the  British  empire,  and  accomplishing  these  ihvouritc  objects. 
But  her  dread  of  the  cflcci  which  the  independence  of  the  Unilcd  States 
nught  produce  on  her  own  colonics,  mingled  with  some  apprehensions 
of  danger  from  the  contest  she  was  about  to  provoke,  had  produced 
an  appearance  of  irresolution,  which  rendcied  her  future  course,  for  a 
time,  uncertain.  In  this  conflict  of  opposite  interests,  the  influence  of  the 
cabinet  of  Versailles,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  naval  power  of  Britain,  at 
length  obttuned  the  victory ;  and  his  Catholic  Majesty  determined  to  pre- 
vent the  rconnexation  of  the  United  States  to  their  mother  country ;  but 
to  dket  this  object  by  negotiation  rather  than  by  the  sword. 

In  pursuance  of  this  i)acific  system,  he  ofienKl  his  mediation  to  tho 
hdligerent  powers.  This  proposition  was  readily  accepted  by  France; 
but  the  minister  of  hia  Britannic  Majesty  evaded  any  explidt  arrange 
ments  on  the  subject,  while  he  continued  to  make  general  verbal  decla- 
lationa  of  the  willingness  of  his  sovereign  to  give  peace  to  Europe  under 
the  mediation  of  his  Catholic  Majesty.  In  consequence  of  these  dccla- 
ntioQs,  Uie  Spanish  minister  propoaed  a  truce  Sot  a  term  of  years,  and 
diata  congrew  of  deputies  fitmi  the  bdligemt  powers  abould  asseniUe 
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at  Madrid  to  adjust  the  terms  of  a  permanent  treaty ;  into  whidi  depu- 
ties from  the  United  States  were  to  be  admitted,  as  the  representatives 
of  a  sovereign  nation.  Although  an  explicit  acknowledgment  of  their 
independence  was  not  to  be  required,  it  was  to  be  understood  that  they 
should  be  independent  in  fact,  and  should  be  completely  separated  from 
the  British  empire. 

This  negotiation  was  protracted  to  a  considerable  length ;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  all  the  address  of  the  cabinet  of  London  was  used  to  detach 
either  France  or  the  United  States  from  their  alliance  with  each  other. 
Notice  of  it  was  given  to  the  American  government  by  the  minister  of 
France  at  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  one  of  their 
agents  in  Europe ;  and  congress  was  repeatedly  urged  by  the  former,  to 
furnish  those  who  might  be  authorized  to  represent  them  in  the  confer- 
ences for  a  general  treaty,  with  ample  powers  and  instructions  to  con- 
clude it.  An  extraordinary  degree  of  solicitude  was  manifested  to  hasten 
the  full  powers,  and  to  moderate  the  claims  of  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  to  exclude 
the  American  States  from  a  share  of  the  fisheries,  and  to  limit  their  west- 
em  boundary  to  the  settlements  then  made.  Either  from  a  real  appre- 
hension that  the  war  might.be  protracted  should  the  United  States  insist 
on  the  acknowledgment  of  their  independence  as  a  preliminary  to  any 
treaty,  or  from  an  opinion  that  such  preliminary  acknowledgment  would 
leave  the  terms  of  the  treaty  less  under  the  control  of  France,  and  the 
American  plenipotentiaries  more  masters  of  their  own  conduct.  Mon- 
sieur Girard  laboured  to  persuade  congress  to  recede  from  that  demand. 
If  they  could  be  independent  in  fact,  he  thought  the  form  not  worth  con- 
tending for.* 

While  congress  was  employed  in  debating  the  instructions  to  their 
ministers,  the  negotiation  was  brought  to  a  close.  As  Spain  became  pre- 
pared for  hostilities,  the  o^red  mediation  was  pressed  in  such  terms  as 
to  produce  the  necessity  of  either  accepting  or  rejecting  it.  This  drew 
from  the  cabinet  of  London  a  declaration  that  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  was  inadmissible ;  upon  which  his  Catholic  Majesty  de- 
termined to  take  part  in  the  war. 

On  the  departure  of  his  minister  from  London  without  taking  leave, 
the  British  government  issued  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  against  the 
vessels  and  subjects  of  the  Spanish  crown ;  and  a  powerful  Spanish  fleet, 
which  had  been  preparing  during  the  negotiation,  was  expedited,  to  co- 

*  The  author  has  seen  notes  taken  by  a  member  of  congress,  of  commiinicatioiitf 
made  by  Mr.  Girard,  when  admitted  to  an  audience,  which  avow  these  sentimentfl. 
TIm  seevet  journals  of  oongreai  sustain  this  statement 
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opvau  with  that  oTFrasce.  Yet  the  iDdependenoo  cf  the  Uoited  Bwa« 
wu  Dot  acknowledged,  nor  was  their  minister  accredited.  DeifMielm, 
giving  notioe  of  the  hoatilitiea' meditated  by  his  Catholic  liajeMy,  wsn 
fiurwarcM  to  Don  Galres,  the  governor  of  Louiaiana,  who  ooUeded  a 
eonaidenble  military  iiuee  al  New  Orleans,  and  reduced  the  settlanoati 
held  by  the  Biitiah  crown  on  the  Misnadi^,  which  had  tut  heoi  a^ 
prized  of  the  war. - 

Intelligence  of  tfaia  inqmrtant  event  was  gives  to  ocngnM  while  that 
Dody  was  deliberating  on  the  inatnicticMiB  to  their  negodaton.  It  is  not 
impoesible  that  this  information  had  some  influence  cd  those  deliben- 
tioiUj  and,  rendering  the  Ameiican  govenuneot  less  eolicitom  about  the 
fiiture  conduct  of  Spain,  diminished  the  motives  fyr  "^Inwg  territorial 
sacrifices  to  that  power.  Ilieir  ministeiB  were  ordered  to  make  it  a 
'  preliminary  article  to  any  n^otiati<»,  that  Great  Britain  should  agree 
to  treat  with  Ibe  United  States,  aa  sovereign,  free,  and  independent;  and 
'  that  th»T  independetwe  should  be  expressly  aasured  and  oonfirmed  faj 
Ae  terms  of  the  treaty  itsdf. 

That  the  United  States  might  be  enabled  to  avail  tbemselveB  withoat 
Itttber  delays,!^  any  occasion  which  might  be  jvesentsd  for  teraunating 
ibb  war,  Mr.  John  Adams,  who  was  already  in  Europe,  was  authorized 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  a  commerdal  treaty  with  Great 
Britain ;  and  Mr.  Jay,  at  that  time  president  of  congress,  was  appointed 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  with  instructions  to  inast 
on  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi ; — a  claim  to  which  Spain  oIk 
jected,  and  which  was  discountenanced  by  France. 

As  the  campaign  drew  to  a  close  without  aSbrding  any  solid  founda- 
tion for  the  hope  that  the  war  was  about  to  temiinale,  General  Wash- 
iogton  repeated  those  eSortawhichhe had  madesooflen  end BOunsuccesB. 
■  fully,  to  induce  early  preparations  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  submitted 
to  the  view  of  his  government  a  detailed  report  of  the  whole  army,  which 
exhibitBd  the  alarming  fact,  that  by  the  last  of  the  following  June,  the 
Isnns  of  service  of  nearly  one  half  tlie  men  under  his  command  would 
exjare. 

It  was  not  the  least  considerable  of  the  inconveniences  attending  the 
complex  system  of  government  then  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  that 
measures  esaential  to  the  safety  of  the  nation  were  never  taken  in  sen- 
acm.  Thus,  when  the  time  for  raising  the  quotas  of  the  respective  Stales 
by  voluntary  enlistment  had  passed  away,  and  the  necessity  of  reaorting 
|o  coercive  means  had  become  absolute,  Iboee  means  were  so  delayed, 
and  so  irregularly  put  in  executic»i,  thai  the  terms  of  service  of  di 
pottioniof  the  army  expired  abnoat  every  month  in  the  Tear;  u 
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troops,  ignorant  of  the  first  rudiments  of  military  duty,  were  introduced 
in  the  most  critical  moments  of  a  campaign.  Had  timely  and  corres- 
pondent measures  been  taken  by  the  states  to  raise  their  respective 
quotas  by  a  specified  time  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  recruits  would  hare 
received  the  advantage  of  a  few  months  training  before  they  were 
brought  into  actual  service,  and  the  General,  that  of  a  certain  uninter- 
rupted force  for  each  campaign.  This  course  of  proceeding  had  been 
continually  recommended,  and  the  recommendation  had  been  as  con- 
tinually neglected. 

**  In  the  more  ehrly  stages  of  the  contest,"  said  the  Commander-in- 
chief  to  congress,  in  a  letter  of  the  8th  of  November,  "  when  men  might 
have  been  enlisted  for  the  war,  no  man,  as  my  whole  conduct,  and  the 
uniform  tenor  of  my  letters  will  evince,  was  ever  more  opposed  to  short 
enlistments  than  I  was ;  and  while  there  remained  a  prospect  of  obtaining 
recruits  on  a  permiment  footing  in  the  first  instance,  as  far  as  duty  and 
a  regard  to  my  station  would  permit,  I  urged  my  sentiments  in  favour  of 
it.  But  the  prospect  of  keeping  up  an  army  by  voluntary  enlistments 
being  changed,  or  at  least  standing  on  too  precarious  and  uncertain  a 
footing  to  depend  on  for  the  exigency  of  our  afilairs,  I  took  the  liberty  in 
February,  1778,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  lay  before  the  committee  of 
arrangement  then  with  the  army  at  Valley  Forge,  a  plan  for  an  annual 
draught,  as  the  surest  and  most  certain,  if  not  the  only  means  lefl  us,  of 
maintaining  the  army  on  a  prq)er  and  respectable  ground.  And,  more 
and  more  confirmed  in  the  propriety  of  this  opinion  by  the  intervention 
of  a  variety  of  circumstances,  unnecessary  to  detail,  I  again  took  the 
freedom  of  urging  the  plan  to  the  committee  of  conference  in  January 
last ;  and,  having  reviewed  it  in  every  point  of  light,  and  found  it  right, 
at  least  the  best  that  has  occurred  to  me,  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  by 
congress  in  oaring  it  to  them,  and  in  time  for  carrying  into  execution 
for  the  next  year ;  if  they  should  conceive  it  necessary  for  the  states  to 
complete  their  quotas  of  troops. 

<'  The  plan  I  would  propose  is,  that  each  state  be  informed  by  con- 
gress annually  of  the  real  deficiency  of  its  troops,  and  called  upon  to 
make  it  up,  or  such  Jess  specific  number  as  congress  may  think  proper, 
by  a  draught  That  the  men  draughted  join  the  army  by  the  first  of 
January,  and  serve  until  the  first  of  January  in  the  succeeding  year. 
Tliat  from  the  time  the  draughts  join  the  army,  the  officers  of  the  states 
from  which  they  come,  be  authorized  and  directed  to  use  their  endeavouoi 
to  enlist  them  for  the  war,  under  the  boimties  granted  to  the  officeis 
themselves,  and  to  the  recruits,  by  the  act  of  the  23d  of  January,  1770, 
friz:  ten  dollars  to  the  officer  for  each  recruit,  and  two  hundred  to  the 
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recruits  themselves.  That  all  state,  county,  and  town  bountieB  to 
draughts,  if  practicable,  be  entirely  abolished,  on  account  of  the  uneasi- 
ness and  disorders  they  create  among  the  soldiery,  the  desertions  they 
produce,  and  for  other  reasons  which  will  readily  occur.  That  on  or 
before  the  first  of  October  annually,  an  abstract,  or  return,  similar  to  the 
present  one,  bo  transmitted  to  congress,  to  enable  them  to  make  their  re- 
quisitions to  each  state  with  certainty  and  precision.  This  I  would  pro- 
pose as  a  general  plan  to  be  pursued ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  this,  or 
one  nearly  similar  to  it,  will  be  found  the  best  now  in  our  power,  as  it 
will  be  attended  with  the  least  expense  to  the  public,  will  place  the  ser- 
vice on  the  footing  of  order  and  certainty,  and  will  be  the  only  one  tliat 
can  advance  the  general  interest  to  any  great  extent." 

These  representations  on  the  part  of  the  Commander-in-chief  were  not 
more  successful  than  those  which  had  before  been  made.  Although  the 
best  dispositions  existed  in  congress,  the  prococdmgs  of  that  body  were 
unavoidably  slow ;  and  the  difHculty  of  efiecting  a  concert  of  measures 
among  thirteen  sovereign  states,  was  too  great  to  be  surmounted.  In 
consequence  of  these  radical  defects  in  the  system  itself,  the  contribu- 
tions of  men  made  by  the  states  continued  to  be  irregular,  uncertain,  and 
out  of  season ;  and  the  army  could  never  acquire  that  consistency  and 
stability,  which  would  have  resulted  from  an  exact  observance  of  the 
plan  so  often  rocom mended. 

On  receiving  information  of  the  disaster  which  had  lx>cn  sustained  by 
the  allied  arms  at  Savannah,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  resumetl  his  plan  of  ac- 
tive operations  against  the  southern  states.  A  large  embarkation  took 
place  soon  after  that  event  had  been  announced  to  him,  which  sailed 
from  the  Hook  towards  the  end  of  De(:cmber.  The  troops  were  com- 
manded by  himself  in  person,  and  the  fl(jet  by  Admiral  Arbuthnot.  The 
defence  of  New  York  and  its  dependencies  were  entrusted  to  General 
Knyphausen. 

The  preparations  made  in  New  York  for  some  distant  enterprise  were 
immediately  communicated  by  his  faithful  intelligencers  to  Greneral 
Washington,  who  conjectured  its  object,  and  hastened  the  march  of  the 
troops  designed  to  reinforce  General  Lincoln. 

The  season  for  action  in  a  northern  climate  being  over,  the  General 
turned  his  attention  to  tlie  distribution  of  his  troops  in  winter  quarters. 
Habit  had  familiarized  the  American  army  to  the  use  of  huts  constructed 
by  themselves ;  and  both  officers  and  men  were  content  to  pass  the  w^in- 
ter  in  a  hutted  camp.  In  disposing  of  the  troops,  therefore,  until  the 
time  for  action  should  return,  wood  and  water,  a  healthy  situation,  con- 
venience for  supplies  of  provisions,  stations  which  would  enable  tliem  to 
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cover  the  country,  and  to  defend  particular  positions,  were  the  objects 
taken  into  consideration,  and  were  all  to  be  consulted. 

With  a  view  to  these  various  circumstances,  the  army  was  thrown  into 
two  great  divisions.  The  northern  was  to  be  commanded  by  General 
Heath ;  and  its  chief  object  was  the  security  of  West  Point,  and  of  the 
posts  on  the  North  River,  as  low  as  King's  ferry.  Subordinate  to  this, 
was  the  protection  of  the  country  on  the  Sound,  and  down  the  Hudson  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kingsbridge.  The  other  and  principal  division, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Washington,  was  put  under 
cover,  late  in  December,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Morristown. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Booth  Carolina  iiiTaded.— The  British  fleet  pastes  the  bar,  and  gets  possession  of  the 
harbour  of  Charleston. — Opinion  of  Greneral  Washington  on  the  propriety  of  de- 
fending that  place. — Sir  Henry  Clinton  invests  the  town. — Tarlton  surprises  an 
American  corps  at  Monk's  Comer. — Fort  Moultrie  surrenderedd — Tarlton  defeats 
Colonel  White. — Oeneral  Lincoln  capitulates. — Buford  defeated. — ^Arrangements 
Ibr  the  government  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. — Sir  Henry  CHnlon  embarics 
for  New  York. — General  Gktes  takes  command  of  the  Southern  army. — Is  defeated 
near  Camden. — Death  of  De  Kalb. — Success  of  Greneral  Sumpter. — He  Lb  defeated. 

Thb  departure  of  the  French  fleet  produced  a  sudden  change  in  the 
prospects  of  the  southern  states.    The  sanguine  hopes  which 
had  been  entertained  of  the  recovery  of  Greorgia,  gave  place 
to  gloomy  and  well  founded  apprehensions  for  South  Carolina. 

The  facility  with  which  Greneral  Prevost  had  passed  through  the  statOy 
and  the  assurances  he  had  received  of  the  indisposition  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  people  to  defend  themselves,  disclosed  too  certainly  the  true  ^tua 
tion  of  the  country,  not  to  convince  all  discerning  men  that  a  real  at* 
tempt  at  conquest  would  be  made  the  ensuing  year.  General  Lincoln 
perceived  the  approaching  danger,  without  being  able  to  provide  against 
it.  His  power,  as  a  military  commander,  was  too  limited,  and  his  influ- 
ence on  the  government  of  the  state  too  weak,  to  draw  forth  even  the 
means  it  possessed  in  time  for  its  protection. 

Though  the  preservation  of  its  metropolis  was  of  vast  importance  to 
the  state,  no  preparations  were  making  to  put  it  in  a  condition  to  stand  a 
siege.  The  forts  on  the  islands  were  in  ruins,  and  the  works  across  the 
neck  remained  unfinished.  The  representations  made  on  this  subject  to 
the  governor  by  General  Lincoln  were  not  disregarded ;  but  from  some 
defect  in  the  existing  law,  the  executive  found  it  impracticable  to  obtain 
labour  for  these  interesting  objects. 

Admiral  Arbuthnot  arrived  at  Savannah  on  the  31st  of  January.  One 
of  his  transports,  which  had  been  separated  from  the  fleet  in  a  storm, 
was  brought  into  Charleston  harbour  on  the  23d  of  that  month;  and  the 
prisoners  gave  the  first  certain  intelligence  that  the  expedition  from  New 
York  was  destined  against  the  capital  of  South  Carolina. 

Before  the  middle  of  February,  the  fleet  entered  the  harbour,  or  inlet, 
of  North  Edisto;  and  landed  the  troops  without  opposition  on  St.  John's 
Island.  A  part  of  the  fleet  was  sent  round  to  blockade  the  harbour  of 
Charleston,  while  the  army  proceeded  slowly  and  cautiously  from  Stono 
Creek  to  Wappoo  Cut,  and  through  the  islands  of  St.  John  and  St.  James. 
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This  delay,  in  the  event  so  fatal,  but  then  deemed  so  propitious  to  the 
American  anns,  was  employed  to  the  utmost  advantage  in  improving  the 
defence  of  Charleston.  The  legislature  had  enabled  the  executive  to 
employ  slaves  to  work  on  the  fortifications;  and  had  passed  an  act  dele- 
gating great  powers  to  the  Governor  and  such  of  his  council  as  he  could 
conveniently  consult.  Under  these  acts,  six  hundred  slaves  were  en> 
ployed  on  the  works,  and  vigorous,  though  not  very  successful  measures 
were  taken  by  the  executive  to  assemble  the  militia  of  the  country.  The 
fallacious  hope  was  entertained  that,  if  the  town  could  be  rendered  de- 
fensible, the  garrison  would  be  made  sufficiently  strong  by  reinforcements 
from  the  north,  and  by  the  militia  of  the  state,  to  maintain  the  place  and 
compel  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  raise  the  siege. 

The  American  army  being  too  weak  to  make  any  serious  opposition 
to  the  progress  of  the  British  through  the  country,  the  cavalry,  with  a 
small  corps  of  infantry,  were  directed  to  hover  on  their  leA  flank ;  and 
the  other  troops,  consisting  of  about  fourteen  hundred  regulars  fit  for 
duty,  aided  by  the  militia,  were  drawn  into  the  town,  and  employed  on 
the  works. 

Understanding  that  great  exertions  were  making  to  improve  the  forti- 
fications, and  that  the  garrison  was  gaining  strength,  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
ordered  General  Patterson  to  join  him  with  the  troops  which  could  be 
spared  from  Georgia,  and  directed  Lieutenant  Colonel  Tarlton,  after 
supplying  the  horses  which  had  been  lost  during  a  very  stormy  voyage 
firom  New  York,  to  cover  his  march  through  South  Carolina.  In  one 
of  the  excursions  of  that  active  officer  to  disperse  the  militia  who  assem- 
bled to  oppose  the  progress  of  Patterson  through  the  country,  his  cavalry 
encountered  Lieutenant  Colonel  Washington,  who  commanded  the  rem- 
nant of  Baylor*  s  regiment,  and  were  driven  back  with  some  loss ;  but 
the  want  of  infantry  disabled  Washington  from  pressing  his  advantage^ 

In  defending  Charleston,  the  command  of  the  harbour  is  of  great  im- 
portance. To  preserve  this  advantage,  congress  had  ordered  four  fri- 
gates to  South  Carolina,  which,  with  the  marine  force  belonging  to  the 
state,  and  two  French  vessels,  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Com- 
modore Whipple. 

General  Washington  was  the  more  sanguine  in  the  hope  of  defending 
the  harbour,  because  it  was  understood  that  the  bar  was  impassable  by  a 
ship  of  the  line,  and  that  even  a  large  frigate  could  not  be  brought  over 
ity  without  first  taking  out  her  guns,  or  careening  her  so  much  that  the 
crew  would  be  unable  to  work  her. 

On  sounding  within  the  bar  it  was  discovered  that  the  water  was  too 
■hallow  for  the  firigates  to  act  with  any  effict,  and  that,  in  making  the 
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t,  they  would  be  ezpo«ed  to  tbe  fira  of  Ae  faatteriet  wUdi  te  u. 
itDilBti  haderected.  Uoder  these  circuinabuioea,  the  officrav  AlltBBTj 
mnunuuiBOUslf  of  (pinion  that  do  BiuxKesful  oppoaitkmoodUMDHb 
at  flw  Ixtr,  and  that  the  fleet  might  act  mora  advjuitageoiuly  in  ooMint 
with  the  Ibrt  on  SuUivan's  Island. 

The  intention  (^  dieting  the  poMOige  over  the  bar  being  aMriMMd, 
Commodore  Whipple  moored  bia  squadron  in  a  line  wtt  ftn 
'  Moultrie,  in  a  narrow  passage  between  Sullivan's  Island  and  the 
e  ground ;  and  the  British  ships,  without  their  guns,  paMed  the  faoTt 

d  anchored  in  five  fathom  bole- 
bit  being  now  thought  hnpossible  to  prevent  the  fleet  from  passng  fbit 
i,  and  taking  such  stations  in  Cooper  river  as  would  enable  fliein 
•  nke  the  batteries  on  sbore*  and  to  close  that  eommunicslioa  between 
dM  town  and  country)  the  [daa  of  defenoe  was  cnca  mora  "fc^ng"*,  aad 
tbaarmed  vessels  were  carried  into  the  mouth  of  Cockier  river,  and  sunk 
in  a  line  ihnnthe  town  to  Shute's  folly. 

Iliia  was  the  criticat  moment  for  OTacualing  the  town.    The  loss 
the  liartiour  rendered  the  defence  of  the  place,  if  not  licaperalef 
imfwobable,  that  the  hope  to  maintain  it,  could  not  hare  been  ration^] 
entertained  byaperson,  who  was  not  deceived  by  the  expectation 
much  more  considerable  than  were  actually  received. 

When  thia  state  of  things  was  communicaled  to  General  Washington, 
by  Lieutoiant  Colonel  Laurens,  he  said  in  reply,  *'  The  impracticalnlity 
of  defending  the  bar,  I  fear,  amounts  to  the  loss  of  the  town  and  garriaoo. 
At  this  distance  it  is  impossible  to  judge  for  you.  I  have  the  greatest 
confidence  in  General  Lincoln's  prudence  j  but  it  really  appears  to  me, 
that  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  defend  the  town,  depended  on  the 
probalulity  of  defending  the  bar;  and  that  when  this  ceased,  the  attempt 
ought  to  have  been  relinquished.  In  this,  however,I  suspend  a  definitive 
judgment,  and  wish  you  to  consider  what  I  say  as  confidential."  Un- 
finrtunatcly,  this  tetter  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  influence  the  conduct  of 
the  besieged. 

Having  crossed  Ashley  river,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  moved  down  the  neck, 
and,  on  the  lught  of  the  first  of  April,  broke  ground  within  eight  hundred 
yards  of  the  American  lines- 
Hie  defiucee  of  Charleston  had  been  constructed  under  the  directioa 
of  a  Hr.  Laumay,  a  French  gentleman  in  the  American  service;  and, 
although  not  calculated  to  resist  a  regular  siege,  were  &r  from  beii^ 
contemptible. 

While  the  beaiegeis  were  employed  on  their  first  parallel,  the  gairino 
General  Woodford,  who  had 
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marched  from  Morristown  in  December,  entered  the  town  with  the  old 
continental  troops  of  the  Virginia  line,  now  reduced  to  seven  hundred 
eficctives.  General  Hogan,  with  the  line  of  North  Carolina,  had  arrived 
before  him.  The  garrison  consisted  of  rather  more  than  two  thousand 
regular  troops,  of  about  one  thousand  North  Carolina  militia,  and  of  the 
citizens  <^  Charleston.  The  exertions  of  the  Governor  to  bring  in  the 
militia  of  South  Carolina  had  not  succeeded. 

By  the  9th  of  April,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  completed  his  first  parallel 
extending  across  the  neck,  and  mounted  his  guns  in  battery.  His  works 
formed  an  oblique  line,  from  six  to  seven  hundred  yards  distant  from 
those  of  the  besieged.  About  the  same  time.  Admiral  Arbutlmot  passed 
Sullivan's  island,  under  a  heavy  and  well  directed  fire  from  fort  Moultrie, 
then  commanded  by  Colonel  Pinckney,  and  anchored  under  James'  island 
near  fort  Johnson,  just  out  of  gunshot  of  the  batteries  of  the  town. 

Being  now  in  complete  possession  of  the  harbour,  the  British  General 
and  Admiral  sent  a  joint  summons  to  Greneral  Lincoln,  demanding  the 
surrender  of  the  town,  to  which  he  returned  this  firm  and  modest  answer. 
**  Sixty  days  have  elapsed  since  it  has  been  known  that  your  intentions 
against  this  town  were  hostile,  in  which,  time  has  been  aflbrded  to  abandon 
it;  but  duty  and  inclination  point  to  the  propriety  of  supporting  it  to  the 
last  extremity." 

On  receiving  this  answer,  the  besiegers  opened  their  batteries,  but 
seemed  to  rely  principally  on  proceeding  by  sap  quite  into  the  American 
lines. 

About  this  time,  the  Governor  with  half  the  members  of  the  conncil, 
went  into  the  country,  in  the  hope  of  collecting  a  respectable  force  in  the 
rear,  and  on  the  Icfl  fiank  of  the  besieging  army.  The  Lieutenant 
Governor,  and  the  other  members  of  the  council  remained  in  town* 

Hitherto,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  not  extended  his  lines  north  of 
Charleston  neck,  and  the  communication  of  the  garrisoi^  with  the  country 
north  east  of  Cooper  remained  open.  The  American  cavalry,  under 
the  command  of  Gcnenil  Hu^er,  had  passed  that  river,  and  was  stationed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Monk's  corner,  a1>out  thirty  miIesa,bove  Charles- 
ton. As  an  additional  security  to  this,  the  only  remaining  communica- 
tion, two  posts  of  militia  wore  established,  one  between  the  Cooper  and 
the  Santee  rivers,  to  which  the  Governor  repaired  in  person;  and  another 
at  a  jfcrry  on  the  Santee,  where  boats  were  to  be  collected  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  passage  of  the  American  army  over  that  river,  should  it 
be  deemed  adviseablc  to  evacuate  the  town. 

Such  importance  was  attached  to  this  object,  that  Lincoln,  after  Wood- 
fiud  had  entered  Charleston,  detached  a  part  of  his  regular  troops,  to 
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throw  up  some  worlu  about  nine  miles  above  the  town,  oa  Wutdo^  ibe 
«utsrn  branch  of  Cooper,  and  on  Lamprere's  ptniit.  Tin  mililia,  itma 
hoped,  though  unwiUing  to  enter  Cfaarlegtoo,  might  be  dfmm  to  Umm 

After  the  Seet  had  entered  the  harbour,  Sir  Henry  CUnton  tniDBd  hii 
atlenticHi  to  the  countiy  on  the  east  of  Cooper,  to  aoquiie  the  paMOMW 
of  which  it  was  Deceaaary  to  diaable  the  American  cavalry,  ^ua  aei- 
vice  was  committed  to  Lieutenant  Colcmel  Webater,  who  de- 
'  toched  Tarlton  with  the  horae  and  a  coipe  of  inbntry  to 
•nctite  it.  He  succeeded  completely.  Ccmduded  in  the  night  through 
■nfiiequenled  paths  to  the  American  ndetles,  he  entered  the  camp  with 
tbeni,  Idiled  and  took  aboutone  hundred  mcD,Bnddi^)ened  the  leudue, 
who  saved  themaelrea  on  foot  in  a  swamp.  Near  &fly  wagona  loaded 
with  military  stores,  and  about  four  hundred  hoiaea,  fell  into  tb^landB 
of  the  victors. 

This  decisive  blow  gave  Lieutenant  Colonel  Webster  poasessioa  oTiIib 
whole  country  between  Coopor  and  Wando ;  and  cloaed  the  only  nots 
1^  which  the  garrison  could  hare  retreated.  W^ ' 

The  betters  bad  now  commenced  their  second  parallel,  and  it  becuM  ' 
every  day  more  apparent  that  the  town  must  ultimately  yidd  to  thar 
regular  approaches.  An  evacuation  was  proposed,  and  Lincoln  is  un< 
derstood  to  have  been  in  (avour  of  that  measure;  but  the  remoostrances 
of  the  principal  inhabitants,  who  entreated  him  not  to  adandon  tbcm  to 
the  fury  of  a  disappomtcd  enemy,  added  to  the  great  difficulty  which 
must  attend  such  on  attempt,  especially  when  opposed  by  the  civil  go- 
vernment, deterred  him  from  adopting  the  only  course  which  alTorded 
even  a  probability,  by  saving  his  army,  of  saving  the  southern  atatos. 

Soon  after  the  o^r  at  Monk's  comer,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  received  a 
r^nforcement  of  three  thousand  men  from  New  York.  This  addititm  to 
his  strength  enabled  him  to  detach  largely  to  the  aid  of  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Webster,  after  which  Lord  Comwallis  took  command  of  the  troops 
<Mi  that  side  of  Cooper  river. 

Upon  this  change  of  situation,  Lincoln  called  another  council  of  war. 
Notwithstanding  the  multiplied  dillicullies  attending  an  eva- 
cuation of  Charleston,  he  appears  to  have  been  still  inclined 
to  it.  Bui  a  number  of  fortunate  circumstances  must  have  concurred  to 
render  a  retreat  possible;  and  the  attempt  was  cflcctually  prevented  by 
the  opposition  ofthc  civil  govcrament.  The  opinion  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed, that  the  escape  ofthc  garrison  would  be  followed  by  the  destnu> 
Iknofthe  town,  and  the  ruin  of  its  inhabitants. 

^WWnprii  advised  that  a  capitulation  should  be  proposed,  sod  that 
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the  town  should  be  surrendered  on  condition  that  the  garrison  should  be 
at  liberty  still  to  bear  arms,  and  that  the  inhabitants  should  be  secured  in 
their  persons  and  property.  These  propositions  being  rejected,  hostili- 
ties recommenced. 

The  besiegers  had  completed  their  second  parallel,  and  had  begun  the 
third,  when  Colonel  Henderson  made  a  vigorous  sally  on  their  right, 
which  was  attended  with  some  success.  That  this  was  the  only  sortie 
made  during  the  siege,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  weakness  of  the  garrison. 
General  Lincoln  deemed  it  necessary  to  reserve  all  his  strength  to  man 
his  lines  in  the  event  of  an  assault,  or  to  force  a  retreat,  should  he  dete^ 
mine  to  evacuate  the  city. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Greneral  Du  Portail,  who  had  been  directed  to 
join  the  southern  army,  was  conducted  by  secret  ways  into  the  town. 
He  perceived  the  impossibility  of  defending  the  place,  and  repeated  the 
proposition  for  attempting  a  retreat.  This  proposition  was  again  re- 
jected ;  and  it  only  remained  to  defer  the  surrender  as  long  as  possi- 
Ue,  in  the  vain  hope  that  some  fortunate  occurrence  might  bring  relief. 

Every  day  diminished  this  hope,  and  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
bed^^.  The  admiral  took  possession  of  Mount  Pleasant,  which  in- 
dnoed  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Lamprerc's  point ;  soon  afler  which 
the  garrison  of  fort  Moultrie,  amounting  to  about  two  hundred  men,* 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.     On  the  same  day,  • 

the  cavalry  which  had  escaped  the  disaster  at  Monk's  comer, 
and  had  been  reassembled  under  the  command  of  Colonel  White,  of  New 
Jersey,  was  again  surprised  and  defeated  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Tarlton 
at  Lanneau's  ferry. 

The  investment  of  the  town  was  now  complete;  the  advances  were 
rapid;  and  it  became  obvious  that  the  place  could  be  defended  only  a 
few  days  longer.  The  besiegers  had  finished  their  third  parallel ;  and 
by  a  sap  pushed  to  the  dam  that  supplied  the  canal  with  water,  had 
drained  it  in  many  places  to  the  bottom.  The  garrison,  fatigued  and 
worn  out  with  constant  duty,  was  too  weak  to  man  the  lines  sufficiently; 
their  guns  were  almost  all  dismounted ;  most  of  the  embrasures  demo- 
lished ;  their  shot  nearly  expended ;  their  provisions,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  cows,  entirely  consumed;  and  the  approaches  of  the  besiegers 
so  near,  that  their  marksmen  frequently  picked  off  the  men  from  the 
guns,  and  killedf  any  person  who  showed  himself  above  the  works. 

*  Afler  the  fleet  passed  the  fort,  Cobncl  Pinckney  and  a  part  of  the  garrisoQ  were 
withdrawn. 

t  Cobnel  Parker  and  Captain  Peyton,  two  valuable  officen  (ram  Yiigiiiii^  M  in 
thk  manner. 
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In  tloB  stale  of  thin^  the  gumaoa  wu  aammcmBd,  a  noand  tkn,  to 
■DTender;  ra  which  a  counci]  was «gun  called,  wtuch  adriaodac^ 
tnlatkni.  In  purauance  of  this  advice,  Geoeial  IJnooln  pnfwnd  tami 
which  were  refiised,  and  hostititiea  recommenced. 

Ilie  benegen  ncnr  Bdranced  their  woriu  ia  front  ofHieir  third  paal- 
lol,  croaaed  the  canal,  pushed  a  douUe  sap  to  the  iorida  td  the  ^^attiii, 
■nd  approached  within  tw«nty  yaida  of  the  American  woib.  Prepaid 
tkm  for  an  assault  by  sea  and  land  were  making.  With  Icm  than  thres 
thousand  men,  many  of  whom  were  militia,  lines  three  mtlea  in  eactent 
wuo  to  be  defended  against  the  flower  of  the  British  anny,'aaisted  bya 
powerful  maritime  ibrce.  Convinced  Aat  sucoess  wu  not  poaufals,  the 
chixena  prepared  a  petitim  to  General  Lincoln,  entieatiDg  luAi  to  ikir- 
imder  the  town  on  the  terms  which  had  been  ofiered  by  the  besie^era. 

"naa  propontiw  was  made  and  accepted ;  and  the  cafntulatiaat  waa 
aigned  cm  the  12th  of  Hay. 

Tlie  town,  and  aU  public  storas  were  aunendered.  The  gurino,  as 
well  the  citizens  who  had  borne  anna  as  the  cominental  troopa,  mililm, 
and  sailora,  were  to  be  prisonera  of  war.  The  garriaoa  were  to  mank 
out  of  town,  and  to  depoate  tbdr  arms  in  front  of  their  wo^;  but  their 
drums  were  not  to  beat  a  British  march, northeir  colours  1o  be  rereiaed. 
The  militia  were  to  retire  to  thetr  homes  on  parole,  and  ibeir  persons 
and  property,  as  well  as  the  persons  end  properly  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  to  be  secure  while  they  adhered  to  their  paroles. 

These  terms  being  agreed  on,  the  garrison  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
General  Leslie  was  appointed  to  take  possession  of  the  town. 

The  defence  of  Charleston  was  obstinate,  but  not  bloody.  The  be- 
siegers conducted  their  approaches  witli  great  caution ;  and  the  besieged, 
too  weak  to  hazard  repeated  sorties,  kept  within  their  lines.  The  loss 
<Hi  both  aides  was  nearly  equal.  That  of  the  British  was  scventy^x 
killed  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  wounded ;  and  that  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, excluding  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  not  bearing  arms,  was 
ninety-two  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  wounded. 

From  the  official  returns  made  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  by  his  deputy 
adjutant  general,  the  number  of  prisoners,  exclusive  of  sailors,  amounted 
to  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighteen  men.  This  report,  however, 
presents  a  very  incorrect  view  of  the  rea!  strength  of  the  garrison.  It 
includes  every  male  adult  inhabitant  of  the  town.  The  precise  number 
of  privates  in  the  continental  regiments,  according  to  the  report  made  to 
congress  by  General  Lincoln,  was  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  se- 
venty-seven ;  of  whom  five  hundred  were  in  the  hospital. 

ne  JBfiMttmalc  are  generally  condemned ;  and  the  kiss  of  the  pni- 
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son  of  Charleston  so  maimed  the  force,  and  palsied  the  operations  of  the 
American  government  in  the  south,  that  censure  was  unsparingly  be- 
stowed on  the  officer  who  had  undertaken  and  persevered  in  the  defence 
of  that  place.  In  his  justificatory  letter  to  the  Ck)mmander-in-chief, 
General  Lincoln  detailed  at  large  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  and  stated 
the  testimony  on  which  those  delusive  hopes  of  substantial  assistance 
were  founded,  which  tempted  him  to  remain  in  town,  until  the  unexpect* 
ed  arrival  of  the  reinforcement  firom  New  York  deprived  him  of  the 
power  to  leave  it. 

The  importance  of  that  great  mart  of  the  southern  states,  which  had 
become  the  depot  for  the  country  to  a  considerable  extent  around  it;  the 
magazines  and  military  stores  there  collected,  which,  from  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  wagons,  could  not  be  removed ;  the  ships  of  war,  which 
must  be  sacrificed  should  the  town  be  evacuated;  the  intention  of  con- 
gress that  the  place  should  be  defended;  the  assurances  received  that 
the  garrison  should  be  made  up  to  ten  thousand  men,  of  whom  nearly 
one  half  would  be  regular  troops;  the  anxious  solicitude  of  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Carolina ;  all  concurred  to  induce  the  adoption  of  a  mea- 
sure which,  in  its  consequences,  was  extremely  pernicious  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  opinion  of  those  who  were  best  enabled  to  judge  of  his 
conduct.  General  Lincohi  appears  to  have  been  completely  justified. 
The  confidence  of  his  government,  and  the  esteem  of  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  sustained  no  diminution. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  aware  of  the  impression  his  conquest  had 
made,  and  of  the  value  of  the  first  moments  succeeding  it.  Calculating 
on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  showing  an  irresistible  force  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  at  the  same  time,  he  made  three  large  de- 
tachments from  his  army ; — ^the  first  and  most  considerable,  towards  the 
frontiers  of  North  Carolina ;  the  second  to  pass  the  Saluda  to  Ninety -Six ; 
and  the  third  up  the  Savannah  towards  Augusta. 

Lord  Comwallis,  who  commanded  the  northern  detachment,  received 
intelligence,  soon  afler  passing  the  Santee,  that  Colonel  Buford,  with 
about  four  hundred  men,  was  retreating  in  perfect  security  towards 
North  Carolina.  He  detached  Lieutenant  Colonel  Tarlton  with  his  le- 
gion, the  in&ntry  being  mounted,  in  pursuit  of  this  party.  That  officer, 
by  making  a  movement  of  near  one  hundred  miles  in  two  days,  overtook 
Buford,  in  a  line  of  march,  at  the  Waxhaws,  and  demanded  a  surrender 
on  the  terms  which  had  been  granted  to  the  garrison  of  Charleston. 
This  was  refused.  While  the  flags  were  passing,  Tarlton  continued  to 
make  his  dispositions  for  the  assault,  and,  the  instant  the  truce  was  over, 
his  cavalry  made  a  furious  charge  on  the  Americans,  who  had  noeived 
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no  orden  to  eng^,  and  who  seem  to  hxn  been  uncertain  wfaetbor  to 
defend  tbemselTes  or  not.  In  this  state  of  dianiti3r  and  cooinnon,  nan 
find  on  the  assailants,  while  others  threw  down  their  anna  and  begged 
lor  quarter.  None  was  given.  Colond  Buford  escaped  witA  a.  few  o»- 
niry ;  and  about  one  Hundred  infiuttry,  who  were  Ih  advancBt  sand 
thenoaelYea  by  flight ;  but  die  regiment  was  ainrast  dcaaoIisbed>  l^xt 
too,  in  hia  official  report,  aays  tliat  one  hundred  and  thirteen  were  kjlled 
OD  the  spot,  one  hundred  and  fifty  so  badly  wounded  as  to  be  inoapaUs 
of  being  raoved,  and  fifly-three  were  brought  away  as  priscoeia.  The 
loas  of  the  British  was  five  killed  and  Iburteen  wounded. 

I^ltoa  gives  a  very  difibrent  account  of  the  dicumstaDoeawludi  pie> 
eeded  thia  massacre.  He  saya  that  the  demand  fiu-  b  aoncitder  vras 
made  long  before  Buford  was  overtaken,  and  was  answered  by  a  de& 
ance ;  that,  on  overtaking  him,  the  British  vanguard  made  priscoiera  of 
a  Serjeant  and  four  light  dragoons,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  cotDmaad- 
en,  who  immediately  prepared  for  action ;  that  as  he  advanced  to  tbs 
cba^e,  when  within  fitly  paces,  the  American  iA&ntry  presented,  and 
ware  commanded  by  their  officers  to  retain  their  fire  tmtil  the  Britiafa 
cavalry  should  be  nearer.* 

The  American  officers  who  survived  the  carnage  of  the  day,  generally 
assert  that  flags  passed  after  being  overtaken,  that  (hey  bad  received  no 
orders  from  Colonel  Buford  when  the  charge  was  mode,  and  that  the 
fire  of  their  troops  was  retained  until  the  enemy  was  upon  them,  because 
they  did  not  think  themselves  authorized  to  give  it.  The  facts  that  Bu- 
fbrd's  field  pieces  were  not  discharged,  and  that  the  loss  was  so  very 
unequal,  are  not  lo  be  reconciled  with  ttie  idea  of  deliberate  preparation 
fbr  battle,  and  justify  the  belief  that  the  statement  made  by  the  American 
officers  IS  correct- 
After  the  defeat  of  Buford,  scarcely  the  semblance  of  opposition  re- 
mained in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  military  force  employed 
by  congress  was  nearly  destroyed ;  the  spirit  of  resistance  seemed  en- 
tirely broken;  and  a  general  disposition  to  submit  to  the  victor  diq)layed 
itself  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country. 

The  two  other  detachments  saw  no  appearance  of  an  enemy.  They 
received  the  submission  of  the  inhabitants,  who  either  liecame  neutral  by 
giving  their  paroles,  not  to  bear  arms  against  his  Britannic  Majesty,  or 

*  IJeutenint  Bowjer,  an  American  officer  yiba  wu  in  the  engigtmeat,  near  tha 
in  c^  Cok)iii!l  BnTonl,  in  k  letter  which  the  Buthor  h»  lately  teen,  ■tatas  tbii  aT- 
8  wilh  tbs  Halenwnt  mads  of  it  by  Coliwel  Tad- 
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took  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  resumed  the  character  of  British  sub- 
jects. 
To  keep  up  this  disposition,  garrisons  were  posted  in  different  stations, 

and  a  series  of  measures  was  pursued  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  civil 
affairs  of  the  province,  and  of  giving  stability  jto  the  conquest  which  had 
been  made. 

So  entirely  did  the  present  aspect  of  afiairs  convince  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton of  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  state,  and  of  the  favourable  dispo- 
sition of  the  people  towards  the  British  government,  that  he 
ventured  to  issue  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  discharged  the 
militia  who  were  prisoners  from  their  paroles,  ^vith  the  exception  of  those 
who  were  taken  in  Charleston  and  fort  Moultrie,  and  restored  them  to 
all  the  rights  and  duties  of  British  subjects ;  declaring,  at  the  same  time, 
that  such  of  them  as  should  neglect  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  should 
be  considered  and  treated  as  enemies  and  rebels. 

This  proclamation  disclosed  to  the  inhabitants  their  real  situation.  It 
proved  that  a  state  of  neutrality  was  not  within  their  reach ;  that  the  evils 
of  war  were  unavoidable ;  that  they  must  arrange  themselves  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other;  and  that  the  only  alternative  presented  to  them 
was,  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  thcir*^untry,  or  take  up  arms  against 
their  countrymen. 

With  the  most  sanguine  hopes  that  the  southern  states  would  be  re- 
united to  the  British  empire.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  embarked  for 
New  York,  leaving  about  four  thousand  British  troops  in  South 
Carolina,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Comwallis. 

His  lordship  found  it  necessary  to  suspend  the  expedition  he  had  medi- 
tated against  North  Carolina.  The  impossibility  of  supporting  an  army 
in  that  state  before  harvest,  as  well  as  the  intense  heat  of  the  season,  re- 
quired this  delay.  His  first  care  was  to  distribute  his  troops  through 
South  Carolina  and  the  upper  parts  of  Georgia,  so  as  to  promote  the  great 
and  immediate  objects  of  enlisting  the  young  men  who  were  willing  to 
join  his  standard,  of  arranging  the  plan  of  a  militia,  and  of  collecting 
magazines  at  convenient  places. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  despatched  emissaries  to  his  friends  in  North 
Carolina,  to  inform  them  of  the  necessary  delay  of  his  expedition  into 
their  country,  and  to  request  them  to  attend  to  their  harvest,  collect  pro- 
visions, and  remain  quiet  until  late  in  August  or  early  in  September, 
when  the  King's  troops  would  bo  ready  to  enter  the  province. 

The  impatience  of  the  royalists,  stimulated  by  the  triumph  of  their 
friends  in  a  neighbouring  state,  and  by  the  necessary  severities  of  a  vigi- 
lant government,  could  not  be  restrained  by  this  salutary  counsel.   Anti* 
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cJfttting  the  inunediale  luperionty  of  their  putyy  tbey  could  doI  hmk 
the  authority  exercised  over  tbem,  and  broke  out  into  picmatura  ami  in 
oonccrted  insunectioaB,  which  wen  vtgoroualy  enoounterad,  ud  gnw- 
nlly  Bupprened.  One  body  or  them,  bowOTer,  anxnintiiig  to  aboBl 
aight  hundred  men,  led  by  Colonel  Bryan,  marched  down  tte  eut  ad* 
of  the  Yadkin  to  a  Britiah  poat  at  the  Chenws,  whence  tbey  proceeded 
lo  Camden. 

Having  made  hU  diapoaitions,  and  fixed  on  Camdett  m  the  plaoe  6jr 
hia  prindpal  magaxines,  COTowallis  left  the  ooaunaad  of  the  fimtien  to 
Lord  Rawdon,  and  retired  to  Charleston  (or  the  puipofle.of  making  thoaa 
ftrtherBrrangementsofacivil  nature,  vhich  Ihestateofa&iiamiihe 
interett  of  his  sovereign  might  require. 

Hia  lordahip,  as  well  aa  Sir  Henry  Clinttm,  seems  to  have  a^^fipQaed  the 
itBto  (^  South  Carolina  to  be  aa  completely  subdued  in  smtimeDt  u  in 
appearance.  Impatient  to  derive  active  aida  from  the  new  cooqueal,  hia 
mnaurea  were  calctdated  to  admit  of  no  neutrality.  For  some  dma 
tbeae  measures  aeemed  to  succeed,  end  piofesaioiu  trf"  loyalty  wen  made 
in  every  quarter.  But  under  (his  inqiosing  exterior,  luriced  a  maaa  of 
ooDoeated  diaconteat,  to  which  every  day  fumiahed  new  alimept,  tod 
which  waited  only  for  a  proper  occasion  to  show  itself. 

The  people  of  the  lower  porta  of  South  Carolina,  though  far  from  being 
united,  were  generally  attached  to  (he  revolution,  ond  had  entered  into 
the  war  with  zeal.  They  were  conducted  by  a  high  spirited  and  intelli- 
gent gentry,  who  ardently  sought  independence  aa  a  real  and  permanent 
good. 

Several  causes  had  combined  to  auspend  the  opeistion  of  tfiia  senti* 
ment  Many  of  their  leaders  were  prisoners;  and  the  brilliant  succeesea 
of  the  British  turns  had  tilled  numbers  with  despair. ,  Others  were  senai* 
ble  of  the  inutility  of  present  reaiatance ;  and  a  atiU  greater  number, 
fatigued  and  harassed  with  militia  duty,  were  willing  to  withdraw  Irom 
the  conflict,  and,  oa  spectators,  to  await  its  issue.  To  compel  these 
men  to  share  the  burdens  of  the  war,  was  lo  restore  them  to  their  former 
friends. 

Late  in  March,  General  Washington  had  obtained  the  consent  of  con- 
gress to  reinforce  the  southern  army  with  the  troops  of  Maryland  and 
Delaware,  and  with  the  first  r^inent  of  artillery.  This  detachment  was 
to  be  commanded  by  the  Baron  De  Ralb,  a  German  veteran  who  had 
engaged  early  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Such,  however,  was  the  deranged  atale  of  American  finances,  and  auch 
Ibe  depression  of  public  credit,  that  these  troopa  could  not  be  put  imme- 
diately in  nx^on.    Tiay  were  at  length  embarked  at  the  Hesd  of  £lk. 
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and  conveyed  by  water  to  Petersburg,  in  Virginia,  whence  they  marched 
towards  South  Carolina.  Their  progress  was  delayed  by  that  difficulty 
of  obtaining  subsistence  which  had  induced  Lord  Cornwallis  to  su£^)end 
the  invasion  of  North  Carolina  until  harvest  should  be  gathered;  No 
preparations  having  been  made  for  them,  they  were  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  spreading  themselves  over  the  country  in  small  detachments, 
to  collect  com,  and  grind  it  for  their  daily  food.  In  this  manner  they 
proceeded  through  the  upper  parts  of  North  Carolina  to  Deep  River,  and 
encamped  near  Bufialo  Ford  in  July.  At  this  place  the  Baron  halted  for 
a'  few  days,  in  some  uncertainty  respecting  his  future  course.* 

The  militia  of  North  Carolina,  commanded  by  General  Caswell,  were 
beyond  the  Pedee,  on  the  road  to  Camden,  and  had  nearly  consumed 
the  scanty  supphes  which  could  be  gleaned  from  a  country  that  was  far 
from  being  productive.  The  Baron  was  premeditating  on  a  plan  for 
leaving  the  direct  road  and  moving  up  the  coimtry  to  the  fertile  banks  of 
the  Yadkin,  when  the  approach  of  Major  General  Gates  was  announced 
by  the  arrival  of  his  aid-dc-camp,  Major  Armstrong.* 

Aware  of  the  danger  to  which  the  loss  of  Charleston  had  exposed  that 
part  of  the  confederacy,  congress  deemed  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
select  a  general  for  that  department,  in  whom  great  military  talents 
shoiild  be  combined  with  that  weight  of  character  which  might  enable 
him  to  draw  out  the  resources  of  the  country.  They  turned  their  eyes 
on  Grates  ;t  and  sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  conqueror  of 
Burgoync  would  prove  the  saviour  of  the  southern  states.  On  the  13th 
of  June,  he  was  called  to  the  command  in  the  southern  department,  and 
was  directed  to  repair  immediately  to  the  army.  He  entered,  without 
loss  of  time,  on  the  duties  of  his  station ;  and,  on  the  25th  of  July, 
reached  the  camp,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Baron  De  Kalb  with 
the  utmost  cordiality  and  respect. 

The  approach  of  this  army,  and  the  information  that  great  exertions 
were  making  in  Virginia  to  augment  it,  revived  the  hopes  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  brought  again  into  action  a  spirit  supposed  to  be  extinguished. 
The  British  troops  having  occupied  the  north-western  parts  of  the  state, 
the  most  active  friends  of  the  revolution  in  that  quarter  had  fled  from 
their  homes,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 
As  the  discontents  of  their  countrymen  increased,  and  the  prospect  of 
being  supported  by  regular  troops  brightened,  a  small  body  of  these 
exiles,  amounting  to  less  than  two  hundred,  assembled  together,  and 

*  Journal  of  Colonel  Williams. 

t  This  appointment  was  made  without  consulting  the  Commander-in-chief.  He 
had  detennined,  if  consulted,  to  recommend  General  G^reene. 
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<jlK>«i"g  ColoDol  Sumpter,  an  old  cratinental  ofiicer,  Jbr  their  dmi, 
ontered  South  Carolina.    They  skiimiBbed  with  the  nyal  militk  tB^^  .uB 
nwU  corps  of  regulan  on  tba  froiUiers,  sranetitnes  auoceMfhlly,  uA',;-  ^fT 
always  with  the  active  courage  or  men  fighting  for  the  reoorery  aCHbm  -     "' 
fHopeity.    The  followera  of  Sumpter  were  soon  augmented  lo  six  hiM^ 
dred  men ;  and  a  dispooitioD  once  more  to  take  up  anas  showed  itaalf 
in  nrioui  parts  of  the  state.    Stnne  corps  of  millda,  which  had  beat 
cnbodied  undOT  the  authority  d'ljord  Comwallis,  deaoited  his  standard, 
and  jcnned  their  oountrjrmea.    Percdving  this  change  f>(  tenqier,  the 
British  genend  thought  it  necessary  to  draw  in  his  out-poi^  and  to  ctA- 
leot  his  troops  into  laigfir  bodies.  ^ 

On  taking  conunand  of  the  soudiem  anny,  General  Gates  diieolad  ^'Sfl 
thetroopstohold  thotnaelves  in  readiness  lomardi  at  a  momoil^swui^  '  ^ 
ing ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  3Tth,  put  the  whole  in  motion.  Disi^ 
garding  the  judicious  lemonstraaces  which  were  made  to  him  against 
puisuiog  the  direct  road,  he  determined  on  taldng  the  neareat -route  to 
the  advanced  post  of  the  British  on  Lyoch's  Greek,  a  few  miles  fiooi 
Camden.  The  motives  assigned  by  himself  for  passing  through  this 
faaneo  country  were,  the  necesmty  of  uniting  widi  Caswell,  who  had 
evaded  the  ordcra  repeatedly  given  him  to  join  the  ajmy,  the  danger  of 
dispiriting  the  troops,  and  intinii  dating  the  people  of  the  coimlry,  by 
pursuing  a  route  not  leading  directly  towards  the  enemy,  and  the  assu- 
rances he  had  received  that  supplies  would  overtake  lum,  and  would  be 
{vepared  for  him  on  the  road. 

These  assurances  were  not  fulfilled ;  and,  the  country  being  still  more 
barren  than  hod  been  anticipated,  the  distress  of  the  anny  was  extreme. 
The  soldiers  subsisted  on  a  few  lean  cattle  found  in  the  woods,  and  a 
very  scanty  supply  of  green  com  and  peaches.  Encouraged  by  the 
example  of  their  officers,  who  shared  all  their  sufferings,  and  checked 
occasional  murmurs,  they  struggled  tiirough  those  difficulties,  and,  after 
flfiecting  a  junction  with  General  Caswell  and  with  IJcutcnant  Colonel 
Porterfield,*  the  army  reached  Clermont,  sometimes  called  Rugely's 
mills,  on  the  13th  of  August.  Possession  was  taken  of  this  place  with- 
out any  opposition  from  Lord  Rawdon,  who,  on  the  approach  of  the 

*  Thi«  vnlaable  officer  vu  presaing  forwBnl  to  dmrleston  nhsn  that  place  minvn- 
dand.  Continuing  to  aJvance,  he  was  within  one  ilay's  maich  of  Cdonel  Buford, 
When  thai  officer  was  deleatcil.  Colonel  Foitcrfjeld  slilE  icmameJ  on  the  froDliera  of 
flw  Cirolinai!  an  J  had  the  aililrcu  not  only  to  iidil  the  tale  of  eiaj  other  corps 
■ant  to  the  rclicT  of  Charleston,  but  lo  subdst  hia  men  ;  and  beep  ap  the  m 
or  boUing  that  part  of  South  Corolini. 
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American  anny,  drew  in  his  out-posts,  and  assembled  all  his  forces  at 
Camden.* 

The  day  after  the  arrival  of  Grates  at  Clermont,  he  was  joined  by 
seven  himdred  militia  from  Virginia,  commanded  by  Brigadier  Grenerai 
Stevens,  an  officer  of  considerable  merit,  who,  during  the  campaigns  of 
1777  and  1778,  had  commanded  a  continental  regiment.  On  the  same 
day,  an  express  arrived  from  Ck)lonel  Sumpter,  with  information  that  an 
escort  of  clothing,  ammunition,  and  other  stores  for  the  garrison  at 
Camden,  was  on  the  way  from  Ninety-Six,  and  must  pass  the  Wateree 
at  a  ferry  about  a  mile  from  Camden,  which  was  covered  by  a  small 
ledoubt  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  One  himdred  regular  infantry 
with  two  brass  field-pieces,  were  immediately  detached  to  join  Colonel 
Sumpter,  who  was  ordered  to  reduce  the  redoubt,  and  to  intercept  the 
convoy.* 

To  attract  the  attention  of  the  garrison  in  Camden,  and  thus  co-ope- 
rate with  the  expedition  under  Sumpter,  it  was  determined  |n  a  council 
of  general  officers  to  put  the  army  in  motion  that  evening,  and  to  take 
a  post  about  seven  miles  from  Camden  with  a  deep  creek  in  front. 

The  sick,  the  heavy  baggage,  and  the  military  stores  were  ordered 
under  a  guard  to  Waxhaws,t  and  the  army  was  directed  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  march  precisely  at  ten  in  the  evening  in  the  following  order. 

Colonel  Armand's  legion  composed  the  van.  Porterfield's  light  in- 
fontry,  reinforced  by  a  company  of  picked  men  from  Stevens's  brigade, 
covered  the  right  flank  of  the  legion ;  while.  Major  Armstrong's  light 
in&ntry  of  North  Carolina  militia,  reinforced  m  like  manner  from  Cas- 
well's division,  covered  the  left.  The  Maryland  division,  followed  by 
the  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  militia,  with  the  artillery,  composed  the 
main  body  and  rear  guard ;  and  the  volunteer  cavalry  were  equally  dis- 
tributed on  the  flanks  of  the  baggage. 

In  the  event  of  an  attack  in  front  by  the  British  cavalry,  the  infantry 
on  the  flanks  were  directed  to  march  up,  and  to  continue  their  fire  on 
the  assailants.  It  was  supposed  they  would  enable  Colonel  Armand  to 
resist  the  shock ;  and  his  orders  were  positive  to  maintain  his  ground 
against  the  cavalry,  whatever  their  numbers  might  bc4 

At  the  time  of  communicating  these  orders  to  Colonel  Otho  H.  Wil- 
liams, the  Deputy  Adjutant  General,  Gates,  showed  him  a  rough  esti- 
mate of  the  army,  making  it  upwards  of  seven  thousand.  Convinced 
that  this  estimate  was  exaggerated.  Colonel  Williams  availed  himself  of 

♦  Journal  of  Colonel  Williams. 

t  Colonel  Williams  says  these  ordera  were  not  executed. 

t  Journal  of  Colonel  Williami. 
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Ui  raeaoi  <^  infonnatiaa  to  make  an  abstract  of  ihe  whole,  wluch  ha 
presented  to  the  general,  and  which  exhibited  exactly  three  thouBuid  nd 
fifty-two  in  the  column  of  present  fit  for  duty,  of  whan  more  thn  !■»• 
thirds  were  militiB.  Gales  e^ressed  some  surprisB  at  the  numhera,  bA 
asid,  "  there  are  enough  for  our  purpose,"  and  directed  the  ordera  to  fa» 
iHDBd  to  the  army.  About  ten  at  ni^U,  the  line  of  mareh  was  takan 
iqis  and  (he  army  had  advanced  about  half  way  to  Cam^eo,  when  «  Grii^ 
oonunenced  in  fronL* 

lntflligtm<-«  of  the  approach  of  the  American  arm]r,aad  attiM  defe^ 
tioo  of  the  country  between  Pedee  and  the  Black  Rinr,  bad  heea 
eammunicated  to  Lord  Conwallia,  and  had  induced  him  to  haalm-ia 
parson  to  Camden,  which  place  be  reached  the  day  Gates  airived  at 
Clennont. 

I^e  British  army  did  not  much  exceed  two  thousand  men,  of  whom 
about  nineteen  hundred  were  regulars ;  but,  as  the  whole  country  was 
aaag,  Lor^  ComwoUis  a{^rebended  that  every  day  would  stieqgthfai 
his  MMB7,  and  therefore  detennined  to  attack  him  in  his  camp ;  hcfsng, 
ty  a  prompt  execution  of  this  resolution,  to  auipvise  him<  By  one  of 
dnse  capiices  of  fortune  on  which  great  events  often  depend,  he  maicb- 
ed  from  Camden  to  attack  Gates  in  Clermont,  at  the  very  hour  that 
Gates  moved  from  that  place  towards  Camden.* 

About  half  paat  two  in  the  morning,  tfaa  advanced  parties  of  Ihe  hos- 
tile  armies,  to  their  mutual  surprise,  met  in  the  woods,  and 
began  to  ekinnish  with  each  other.  Some  of  Armtuad's  ca> 
volry  being  wounded  by  the  first  fire,  threw  the  others  into  disorder, 
and  the  whole  recoiled  so  suddenly  that  the  first  Maryland  legiment, 
composing  the  front  of  the  column  was  broken,  and  the  whole  line 
thrown  into  consternation.  From  this  first  impresdon,  the  raw  troops 
never  recovered.  The  light  infantry,  however,  particularly  Porterfield's 
corps,  behaved  so  well  as  to  check  the  advance  of  the  British.  Uulor* 
tunatcly,  their  gallant  commander  received  a  mortal  lAund,  which  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  his  regiment.  Yet  a  part  of  it  kept  its  ground;  and, 
with  the  aid  of  the  legion  inlanlry,  stopped  the  British  vanj  upon  which 
order  was  restored  to  the  American  army. 

The  ofiicers  were  immediately  employed  in  forming  a  line  of  battle  in 
&ont  The  Maryland  division,  including  the  troops  of  Delaware,  were 
on  the  right,  the  North  Carolina  militia  in  the  centre,  and  the  Virgiiua 
militia  on  the  Icfl. 

In  this  rencounter  some  pnsoners  were  made,  from  one  of  whom  Colo- 
nel Williams  drew  the  information  that  the  British  army,  consisting  of 
•  Joonul  of  Colonel  WiUisnw. 
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near  three  thousand  men,  commanded  by  Lord  Comwallis  in  person, 
was  in  full  march  five  or  six  hundred  jrards  in  front.  This  intelligence  was 
immediately  communicated  to  General  Gates,  who  had  supposed  Lord 
Comwallis  to  be  still  in  Charieston*  The  general  officers  were  assem- 
bled in  the  rear  of  the  line,  and  this  information  submitted  to  them.  Af> 
ter  a  short  silence,  Stevens  said,  ^  Gentlemen,  is  it  not  too  late  to  do  any 
t  thing  but  fight  ?"  No  other  advice  being  given,  General  Grates,  who  seems 
to  have  been  himself  disposed  to  risk  a  battle,  directed  the  officers  to  re- 
pair to  their  respective  commands. 

The  ground  on  which  the  army  was  drawn  up  was  so  narrowed  by  a 
marsh  on  each  flank,  as  to  admit  of  removing  the  first  Maryland  brigade, 
80  as  to  form  a  second  line  about  two  hundred  yards  in  rear  of  the  first. 
The  artillery  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  first  line,  and  Armstrong's 
light  infantry  was  ordered  to  cover  a  small  interval  between  the  flank  of 
the  lefl  wing  and  the  marsh. 

Frequent  skirmishes  occurred  during  the  night  between  the  advanced 
parties,  with  scarcely  any  other  efiect  than  to  discover  the  situation  of 
the  armies,  evince  the  intention  of  the  generals,  and  serve  as  a  prelude 
to  the  events  of  the  succeeding  morning. 

At  dawn  of  day  the  British  appeared  in  front,  advancing  in  column, 
lieutaiant  Colonel  Webster  commanded  on  the  right,  and  Lord  Rawdon 
<m  the  lefl.  The  seventy-fimt  regiment  composed  the  reserve.  Four 
field  pieces  were  attached  to  the  left,  and  one  to  the  corps  de  reserve. 

Captain  Singleton  opened  some  field  pieces  on  the  front  of  the  column, 
at  the  distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards,  soon  aflcr  which  the  Ameri- 
can lefl  was  ordered  to  commence  the  action.  It  was  then  perceived  that 
the  British  right  was  advancing  in  line;  and  as  Stevens  led  on  his  bri- 
gade in  good  order,  Colonel  Williams  advanced  in  front  with  a  few 
volunteers,  intending  by  a  partial  fire  to  extort  that  of  the  enemy  at  some 
distance,  and  thereby  diminish  its  efiect  on  the  militia.  The  experiment 
did  not  succeed.  The  British  rushed  forward  with  great  impetuosity, 
firing  and  huzzaing  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  terrified  militia,  disre- 
garding the  exertions  of  Stevens,  who,  in  the  firm  tone  of  courage,  en- 
deavoured to  inspire  them  with  confidence  in  the  bayonets  they  had  just 
received,  threw  down  their  loaded  muskets,  fled  from  the  field  with  the 
utmost  precipitation,  and  were  followed  by  the  light  infantry  of  Arm- 
strong. The  whole  North  Carolina  division,  except  one  regiment  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Dixon,  an  old  continental  officer,  which  was  posted 
nearest  the  continental  troops,  followed  the  shameful  example.  Other 
parts  of  the  same  brigade,  which  was  commanded  by  Gregory,  paused 
for  an  instant ;  but  the  terror  of  their  brethren  was  soon  communicated 
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to  tbem,  and  tbey  also  tbiew  away  their  arms,  and  sought  for  nfttr  in 
flight  Their  generel,  while  endeavouring  to  ndly  them,  «a»  iaag^ 
oualy  wounded. 

I^rltan'e  I^on  charged  them  as  tbey  broke,  and  pmsued  them  in 
disir  flight  Gates,  ia  person,  asaisted  by  their  generals,  made  seronl 
eflbrts  to  rally  the  militia;  but  the  alarm  in  tbdr  rear  slill  coolintiing, 
they  poured  on  like  a  torrent,  and  bore  him  with  them.  He  hastened 
with  General  Caswell  to  Clermont,  in  the  hope  of  stq^ing  a  suflkuent 
number  of  tbem  at  tbdr  old  encampment,  to  cover  the  ntieat  of  the  cxm- 
tinental  troc^;  but  this  hope  was  enliiely  disappointed.  Believing  the 
ooitinental  tioope  also  to  be  dispersed,  be  gave  up  all  as  lost,  and  re- 
bwted  with  a  few  fnends  to  Cbariotte,  about  eighty  miles  from  tbe  field 
of  Iwttle,  where  he  leil  General  Caswell  to  assemble  tbe  neighbouring 
mititia,  and  proceeded  himself  to  Hillsborough,  in  order  to  conceit  some 
plan  of  fiiither  defence  with  the  government. 

Eldinlf  desBTled  by  tbe  militia  who  composed  the  whole  centra  and 
left  wtngbf  the  army,  the  continental  troops,  with  tbe  Baron  Do  Kolb  at 
their  bend,  were  left  without  orders,  under  circumstances  which  nugbt 
Iwve  justified  a  retreat.  But  taking  couosd  from  their  courage,  and 
sedng  only  the  path  of  duty,  they  preferred  the  honourable  and  danger- 
ous part  of  maintaining  their  position.  Tbey  were  charged  by  Lord 
Rawdon  about  the  time  the  militia  on  their  left  were  broken  by  Webster ; 
but  the  charge  was  received  wiih  unexpected  firmness.  The  bayonet 
was  occasionally  resorted  to  by  both  parties,  and  the  cotiflict  was  main- 
tained for  near  three  quarters  of  on  hour  with  equal  obstinacy.  During 
this  time,  the  regiment  on  the  Icfl  of  tbe  second  Maryland  brigade  being 
covered  by  the  reserve,  so  that  it  could  be  only  engaged  in  front,  gained 
ground  and  made  prisoners. 

The  reserve,  having  its  lefl  entirely  exposed,  was  flanked  by  the 
British  right  wing  under  Webster ;  who,  after  detaching  a  part  of  his 
cavalry  and  light  infantry  lu  pursuit  of  the  flying  militia,  wheeled  oD  that 
brigade,  and  attacking  it  in  front  and  round  the  left  flank,  threw  it  into 
some  disorder.  The  soldiers  were,  however,  quickly  rallied,  and  re- 
newed theaction  with  unimpaired  spirit.  Overpowered  by  numbers,  they 
were  again  broken,  and  by  the  exertion  of  their  ofiicers  were  again 
formed,  so  as  still  to  maintain  (he  combat,  and  still  to  cover  the  flank  of 
their  brethren  of  the  second  brigade,  who  were  in  a  manner  blended  with 
the  enemy,  and  who  kepi  up  a  desperate  conflict  in  the  hope  of  yet  ob- 
taining tlie  victory. 

The  fire  of  the  whole  British  army  was  now  directed  against  these  two 
devoted  brigades.    They  hod  not  lost  an  inch  of  grwmd  when  Lord 
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Comwallis,  perceiving  that  they  were  without  cavalry,  pushed  his  dra- 
goons upon  them,  and  at  the  same  instant,  charged  them  with  the  bayonet. 
These  gallant  troops  were  no  longer  able  to  keep  the  field.  They  were  at 
length  broken;  and,  as  they  did  not  give  way  until  intermingled  with  the 
enemy,  they  dispersed  and  fled  in  confusion.  Before  they  were  reduced 
to  this  last  extremity,  the  Baron  De  Kalb,  who  fought  on  foot  with  the 
second  Maryland  brigade,  fell  under  eleven  wounds.  His  aid-de-camp, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Du  Buysson,  received  him  in  his  arms,  announced 
his  rank  and  nation  to  the  surrounding  foe,  and  begged  that  they  would 
spare  his  life.  While  thus  generously  exposing  himself  to  save  his  friend, 
he  received  several  wounds,  and,  with  his  general,  was  taken  prisoner. 
The  Baron  expired  in  a  few  hours,  and  spent  his  last  breath  in  dictating 
a  letter,  expressing  the  warmest  affection  for  the  officers  and  men  of  his 
division,  and  the  most  exalted  admiration  of  their  courage  and  good  con- 
duct.* 

Never  was  a  victory  more  complete.  Every  corps  was  broken  and 
dispersed  in  the  woods.  The  general  ofHcers  were  divided  flbm  their 
men ;  and,  except  Rutherford  of  the  North  Carolina  militia  who  was 
made  a  prisoner,  reached  Charlotte  at  diflerent  times.  Colonel  Wil- 
liams, who  witnessed  the  whole  battle,  and  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  it, 
concludes  his  very  animated  description  of  it,  with  the  observation,  that 
''  if  in  this  aflair  the  militia  fled  too  soon,  the  regulars  may  be  thought 
almost  as  blameable  for  remaining  too  long  on  the  field ;  especially  afler 
all  hope  of  victory  must  have  been  despaired  of."  He  censures  freely 
the  conduct  of  the  brigadiers,  who  gave,  he  says,  no  orders  whatever  to 
their  brigades. 

About  two  hundred  wagons,  with  a  great  part  of  the  baggage,  mili- 
tary stores,  small  arms,  and  all  the  artillery,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror.  The  loss  of  men  could  never  be  accurately  ascertained,  as 
no  returns  were  received  from  the  militia.  Of  the  North  Carolina  divi- 
sion, between  three  and  four  hundred  were  made  prisoners,  and  between 
sixty  and  one  hundred  were  wounded.  Of  the  Virginia  militia,  three 
were  wounded  on  the  field ;  and,  as  they  were  the  first  to  fly,  not  many 
were  taken. 

For  the  numbers  engaged,  the  loss  sustained  by  the  regulars  was  con- 
siderable. It  amounted  to  between  three  and  four  hundred  men,  of  whom 
a  large  portion  were  officers.  The  British  accounts  state  the  loss  of  the 
American  army  at  eight  or  nine  hundred  killed,  and  about  one  thousand 
prisoners ;  while  their  own  is  said  to  be  only  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  forty-five  were  wounded.    Although 

*  Journal  of  Colonel  Williams. 
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Bnny  of  the  militia  were  IdUed  duriiv  thoflight,  thii  accoont  ia  n 
«nggera(ed.    It  would  seem  too,  that  while  the  contiiieiilal  b 
Iho  field,  the  toes  on  both  aides,  in  that  part  of  the  action,  in 
Bearly  equal. 

On  hia  rettsat,  the  day  of  the  battle,  Geneial  Gates  raoeiTed  ii 
tioa  of  the  ooa^kto  auccesa  of  Sumpter.  That  oScet  had,  on  the  e*»- 
nmg  that  Lord  Oornwallia  marched  from  Camden,  radnoed  the  iiadoidit 
on  the  Wateree,  captured  the  guard,  and  intercepted  the  escort  with  the 
■torea. 

Hus  ^eam  of  light  cheered  the  dark  gloom  which  eordoped  hia  af- 
fkira  but  for  a  moment.  Ho  was  aooa  inlbnaed  that  thia  ooipa  also  was 
defeated,  and  entirely  disperaed. 

On  bearing  of  the  diaaster  which  hod  befiUlen  Gates,  Sunqtter  began 
to  retreat  up  the  south  aide  of  tbe  Watcree.  Beliering  himself  out  of 
danger,  ha  had  bolted  on  the  twenty-eighth,  during  the  heat  of  ths 
^y>  B^it^  Ctowba  Ford,  to  ^ve  his  harassed  troops  aoroe  repoae. 
it  ^tmfU^'hi  was  oreitaken  by  Tarltoo,  who  had  heexi  detached  in 
panidkoflmi  on  the  morning  of  the  1 7th,  and  who,  advancing  with  his 
■oemtoined  celerity,  entered  the  American  camp  so  suddenly,  aa  in  a 
gieatmeasure  to  cut  off  the  men  from  tbdr  arms.  Some  alight  xenstettGe 
made  from  behind  the  wngons  was  soon  overcome,  and  the  Americans 
fled  precipitately  to  (he  river  and  woods.  Between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred of  them  were  killed  and  wounded  ;  tbar  baggage,  artillery,  arms, 
and  ammunilion  were  tost ;  and  the  prisoners  and  stores  tliey  had  talien, 
were  recovered.  Thia  advantage  was  gained  with  tlie  loss  of  only  nine 
men  killed  and  sis  wounded. 

Two  videttcs  had  been  placed  by  Sumpter,  on  the  road  along  which 
Tarlton  had  advanced,  who  fired  upon  his  van  and  killed  one  of  his  dra- 
goons, upon  which  they  were  both  sabred.  Wc  are  informed  by  Colonel 
Tarlton  that  the  inquiries  made  by  Sumpter  respecting  the  two  shots, 
were  answered  by  an  assurance  from  an  officer,  just  returned  from  the 
advanced  sentries,  that  the  militia  were  firing  nl  cattle. 

Intelligence  of  this  disaster  reached  Charlolto  next  day.  Generab 
Smallwood  and  Gist  were  then  arrived  at  that  place,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  fifly  straggling,  dispirited,  halffamishedofGcersand soldiers 
liad  also  dropped  in.  It  was  thought  adviscablc  to  retreat  immediately  to 
Salisbury.  From  that  place.  General  Gales  directed  the  remnant  of  the 
troops  to  march  to  Hillslwrough,  wliere  he  was  endeavouring  to  asseratile 
another  army,  which  might  enable  him  yet  lo  contend  for  the  southeni 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

• 

Dbtrev  in  thf  Amakan  campi—Ezpedition  against  Staten  lalandL— Requisitions  on 
the  states. — ^New  scheme  of  finance. — Committee  of  congress  dipnted  to  camp. — 
Resolution  to  make  up  depreciation  of  pay. — Mutiny  in  the  line  of  Connecticut— 
GJeneial  Knyphausen  enters  Jersey. — Sir  Henry  Clinton  returns  to  New  York. — 
Skirmish  at  Springfield. — Elxertions  to  strengthen  the  army. — Bank  estahlished  in 
Philadelphia. — Contributions  of  the  ladies.— Farther  proceedings  of  the  states. — 
Arrival  of  a  French  armament  in  Rhode  Island. — Changes  in  the  quartermaster's 
department — Enterprise  against  New  York  abandoned. — ^Naval  superiority  of  the 
British. 

While  disasters  thus  crowded  on  each  other  in  the  southern  states, 

the  Commander-in-chief  found  himself  surrounded  with  diffi- 

^^      1780L 
culties,  which  required  his  utmost  exertions  to  avoid  calamitiat 

equaUy  distressing.    His  urgent  requisitions  for  men  to  mxp^  4|i(hoei 

of  those  who  were  leaving  the  service,  were  not  complied  w^i^ui  fte 

soldiers  who  remained,  could  scarcely  be  preserved  from  eithef  periahi&g 

with  cold  and  hunger,  or  dispersing  and  living  on  plunder. 

General  Greene  and  Colonel  Wadsworlh,  who  had,  for  the  preceding 
year,  been  at  the  head  of  the  quartermaster  and  commissary  depart- 
ments, possessed  distinguished  merit,  and  had  employed  assistants  of 
unquestionable  ability  and  integrity.  Yet,  for  a  great  part  of  the  cam- 
paign, the  rations  were  frequently  reduced,  and  the  army  was  rarely 
supplied  with  provisions  for  more  than  a  few  days  in  advance.  Soon 
afler  coming  into  winter  quarters,  the  magazines  were  exhausted,  and 
afibrded  neither  meat  nor  flour  to  be  delivered  to  the  men. 

This  state  of  things  had  been  long  foreseen;  and  all  the  means  in  the 
power  of  the  Commander-in-chief  had  been  used  to  prevent  it.  Repeat^ 
ed  representations  of  the  actual  famine  with  which  the  army  was  threat- 
ened, had  been  made  to  congress,  and  to  the  state  governments;  but  no 
adequate  relief  was  afforded ;  and  such  was  the  condition  of  the  finances, 
80  embarrassing  the  state  of  affairs,  that  it  was  perhaps  attainable  only 
by  measures  which  the  governments  could  not  venture  to  adopt. 

The  rapid  depreciation  of  the  continental  currency,  had  long  been 
viewed  with  apprehensive  anxiety  by  the  enlightened  friends  of  the  revo- 
lutioD,  and  various  unsuccessful  expedients  had  been  essayed  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  its  progress.  All  perceived  that  the  great  quantity 
in  circulation  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  diminution  of  its  value ;  and 
congrete  had  resolved  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in 
their  enissions.    In  the  mean  time,  the  ut»oft  endaavouiB  were  used  to 
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defer  an  evil  so  justly  dreaded^  and  among  the  ezpedientB  employadf 
that  of  withholding  from  the  public  agents,  the  money  which  wm 
sary  for  public  purposes.    This  unwise  experiment,  while  it  defeated  its 
own  object,  threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  American  army. 

The  difference  between  the  value  of  the  article  at  the  times  of  oootiact 
and  of  payment  was  soon  perceived,  and,  of  course,  influenced  its  prioe. 
But  this  was  the  least  mischievous  consequence  of  this  mistaken  policy. 
The  public  agents  contracted  enormous  debts  which  they  were  unable  to 
discharge.  Repeated  disappointments  destroyed  their  oedit;  and»  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  1T79,  they  found  it  impracticable  to  obtain 
supi^ies  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army. 

From  these  causes,  the  contracts  entered  into  could  not  be  co-eztenaive 
with  the  public  wants ;  and  many  of  those  which  were  made  weie  not 
complied  with. 

In  this  critical  state  of  things,  an  entire  revolutioQ  was  made  in  the 
commjpNLry  department  Such  was  the  prejudices  against  the  system 
adopted  by  Great  Britain,  for  supplying  by  contract,  that  it  had  been 
usual  to  allow,  as  a  compensation  to  the  commissary,  a  stipulated  com- 
mission on  all  the  monies  expended  on  public  account.  Afler  some  time^ 
this  allowance  was  supposed  to  be  an  inducement  to  purchase  at  high 
prices ;  and  an  arrangement  was  made  on  the  first  of  January,  by  which 
the  commissary  general  was  to  receive  a  fixed  nominal  salary  in  the 
paper  currency,  and  was  permitted  to  appoint  assistants  whose  compen- 
sations were  also  fixed,  and  who  were  to  defray,  out  of  those  compensa- 
tions, all  the  expenses  attending  the  transactions  of  the  business.  The 
practice  of  allowing  them  rations  and  forage  was  discontinued. 

This  new  system  was  unfortunately  so  modified  as  to  increase  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  department.  It  was  found  difficult  to  obtain  assistants 
and  agents  for  the  compensation  allowed ;  and  those  who  were  willing 
to  be  employed,  were  unequal  to  the  duties  assigned  them. 

For  several  days,  the  soldiers  were  reduced  to  half  allowance,  and 
sometimes  to  less.  At  length,  affairs  came  to  the  crisis  which  had  long 
been  threatened;  and,  early  in  January,  a  letter  was  mceived  from 
Colonel  Wadsworth,  informing  the  general  that  it  was  absolutely  out  of 
his  power  to  supply  the  army  longer  with  meat,  as  he  was  without  money, 
and  had  totally  exhausted  his  credit.  About  the  same  time,  the  assistant 
commissary,  residing  in  camp,  gave  notice  that  his  stock  of  provisions 
was  on  the  point  of  being  expended,  and  that  he  had  no  immediate  pros- 
pect of  a  farther  supply. 

This  state  of  things,  compelled  the  Commander-in-chief  to  adopt  effi- 
cacious measures,  to  relieve  the  immediate  and  pressing  wants  of 
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soldiers.  He  required  from  each  county  in  the  state  of  Jersey,  a  quantity 
of  meat  and  flour  proportioned  to  its  resources,  to  be  raised  and  forward- 
ed to  the  army  within  a  limited  time,  not  exceeding  six  days.  In  a  cir- 
cular letter  addressed  to  the  magistrates,  he  stated  the  pressing  wants 
of  the  army,  and  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  coercion  should  his  requi- 
sition fail. 

To  the  honour  of  the  magistrates  and  people  of  New  Jersey,  although 
their  country  was  much  exhausted,  the  supplies  required  were  instantly 
furnished,  and  a  temporary  relief  obtained. 

The  patient  and  uncomplaining  fortitude  with  which  the  soldiers  bore 
their  su^rings,  was  strong  evidence  of  their  patriotism,  and  could  not 
fail  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  their  general.  But  while  their  virtues 
excited  his  sensibilities,  he  expressed  his  fears  very  freely  to  congress, 
that  they  might  be  too  severely  tried. 

The  unusual  severity  of  the  winter,  seemed  to  furnish  an  opportunity 
for  active  enterprise,  which  the  Commander-in-chief  obsenredy  irilhout 
bemg  able  to  improve.  The  garrison  of  New  York  and  its  ifnmediate 
dependencies,  was  supposed  to  be  reduced  to  ten  or  eleven  thousand 
efl^tives ;  and  the  security  heretofore  derived  from  its  insular  situation  no 
longer  existed.  The  ice  was  so  strong  that  the  whole  army,  with  its  train 
of  wagons  and  artillery,  might  pass  over  vnthout  danger.  This  circum- 
stance afforded  a  glorious  occasion  for  striking  a  blow,  which,  if  success- 
ful, would  most  probably  terminate  the  war.  The  efibrt  would  seem 
not  to  have  exceeded  the  strength  of  America,  could  that  strength  have 
been  exerted  in  proper  season ;  but  the  government  possessed  neither 
sufficient  energy  nor  concentration  of  power  to  call  it  forth ;  and  this  op- 
portunity passed  away,  as  many  which  present  themselves  in  the  course 
of  human  affidrs,  must  pass  away,  if  those  who  should  take  advantage  of 
them,  only  begin  to  deliberate  about  making  preparations  in  the  season 
for  action. 

The  force  under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Washington,  was 
decidedly  inferior  to  that  in  New  York ;  and  so  far  was  he  from  having 
reason  to  expect  Immediate  reinforcements,  that  congress  had  not  agreed 
on  making  a  requisition  for  them.  In  addition  to  this  feebleness  in  point 
of  numbers,  the  soldiers  were  not  half  clothed;  provisions  for  immediate 
use  could  be  obtained  only  by  contributions  from  the  people ;  the  quar- 
termaster's department  was  unable  to  put  an  army  in  motion ;  and  the 
military  chest  did  not  contain  a  dollar. 

Under  the  pressure  of  this  combination  of  discouraging  circumstances, 
the  active  mind  of  Washington  still  looked  forveard  to  the  possibility  of 
deriving  some  advantage  from  the  exposed  situation  of  his  adversary. 
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The  troopfl  on  Staten  bland  were  computed  at  one  thiUMaiid  or  imd'H) 
hundred  men;  and  the  firm  bridge  of  ioe  now  uniting  that  iaboidtDAe 
Jersey  shore,  seemed  to  furnish  an  opportunity  for  bearing  off tUb  coi|h» 
General  Washington  determined  to  make  the  attempt  with  two  Ihfwand 
five  hundred  men,  to  be  commanded  by  Major  Geneiml  Lord  Stiffing. 
The  more  distant  troops  moved  down  on  sleds ;  and,  to  fitTonr  a  air- 
prise,  the  opinion  was  inculcated  that  they  only  oonstitntBd  a  relief  Sx 
the  detachment  already  on  the  lines* 

On  the  night  of  the  14th  of  January,  Lord  Stirling  moved  over  Iran 
De  Hart's  point;  and,  detaching  Lieutenant  Colonel  '^let  to  Decker'a 
house,  where  Buskirk's  regiment  was  stationed,  proceeded  himself  to  the 
watering  place,  where  the  main  body  was  posted.  Notwithstanding  tie 
precautions  which  had  been  taken,  the  alarm  had  been  given  at  each 
post,  and  the  troops  had  saved  themsdves  in  their  works;  ao  that  only 
.  a  few  priaoners  were  made.  Contrary  to  the  intelligenoe  previously  le- 
oeivedythecommunicati<mwithNewYorkwa8  still  open;  andtheworka 
appeared  too  strong  to  justify  the  hazard  of  attempting  to  carry  them  by 
assault 

The  object  of  the  expedition  being  unattainable.  Lord  Stirling  oom- 
menced  his  retreat,  which  was  effected  with  inconsiderable  leas.  A  body 
of  cavalry,  which  charged  his  rear,  was  repulsed;  but,  from  the  intense- 
ness  of  the  cold,  and  the  defectiveness  of  his  means  to  protect  his  men 
from  it,  some  of  them  were  frost  bitten,  and  a  few  stragglers  were  made 
prisoners. 

The  excessive  cold  continuing,  the  rivers  were  soon  aflerwards  com* 
pletely  blocked  up.  Even  arms  of  the  sea  were  passable  on  the  ice ;  and 
the  islands  about  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  presented  the  appearance  of 
one  whole  and  mibroken  continent  This  state  of  things  produced  a 
great  degree  of  sufifering  among  all  classes  in  New  York.  The  supplies 
usually  received  by  water  failed  totally,  and  a  great  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions and  of  fuel  was  the  consequence.  To  increase  this  scarcity,  the 
American  troops  on  the  lines  were  so  disposed  as  to  interrupt  the  com- 
munication between  the  country  and  the  town;  and  these  arrangements 
produced  a  partisan  war,  in  which  the  advantage  was  rather  on  the  aide 
(^the  British. 

In  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  skirmishes.  Captain  Roberts,  of 
Massachusetts,  with  fourteen  of  his  men,  were  killed  on  the  spot;  sevan- 
teen  were  wounded,  of  whom  three  died  in  a  few  days;  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Thoi9pson,  of  Massachusetts,  who  commanded  the  party,  two  cap- 
tains, four  subalterns,  and  ninety  non-commissioned  officers  and  jnivales 
^mie  made  prisoners. 
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The  emisaioii  of  the  flill  sum  of  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  con- 
tinental bills  of  credit,  which  congress  had  solemnly  resolved  not  to  ex- 
ceed, had  been  completed  in  November,  1779,  and  the  money  was  ex- 
pended. The  requisitions  oa  the  states  to  replenish  the  treasury  by 
taxes  were  not  fully  complied  with ;  and,  had  they  even  been  stricdy 
observed,  would  not  have  produced  a  siun  equal  to  the  public  expendi- 
ture. It  was  therefore  necessary  to  devise  other  measures  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war.  During  the  distresses  which  brought  the  army  to 
the  brink  of  dissolution,  these  measures  were  under  consideration.  So 
early  as  December,  1770,  congress  had  determined  to  change  the  mode 
of  supplying  the  army  from  purchases  to  requisitions  of  specific  articles 
oa  the  several  states.  As  preliminary  to  this  system,  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  make  the  estimates,  and  to  introduce  every  practica- 
ble reform  in  the  expenditures.  This  subject  was  under  deliberation 
until  the  25th  of  February,  when  sundry  resolutions  were  passed,  ap- 
portioning on  the  states  their  respective  quotas  of  provisions,  qmt|i|  ami 
forage,  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  The  value  of  the  several  iinrticles 
was  estimated  in  specie ;  and  assurances  were  given  that  accounts  be- 
tween the  states  should  be  regularly  kept,  and  finally  settled  in  Spanish 
milled  dollars. 

For  the  purpose  of  inducing  and  facilitating  a  compliance  with  these 
requisitions,  congress  also  resolved,  "  that  any  state  which  shall  have 
taken  the  necessary  measures  for  furnishing  its  quota,  and  have  given 
notice  thereof  to  congress,  shall  be  authorized  to  prohibit  any  continen- 
tal quartermaster  or  commissary  from  purchasing  within  its  limits.'^ 

These  resolutions,  constituting  the  basis  of  a  new  system  on  which  the 
futore  subsistence  of  the  army  was  essentially  to  depend,  were  too  deep- 
ly interesting  not  to  receive  the  anxious  attention  of  the  Ck>mmander-in- 
chief.  With  regret,  he  communicated  to  congress  the  radical  defects  he 
perceived  in  their  arrangements,  with  his  apprehensions  that  this  untried 
scheme  would  fail  ia  practice. 

I£s  judgment,  and  the  judgment  of  all  men  engaged  in  high  and  re- 
sponsible situations,  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  conducting  the  war  on  a 
national  rather  than  on  a  state  system.  But,  independent  of  this  radical 
objection,  economy  had  been  so  much  more  consulted  than  the  probable 
necessities  of  the  army,  that,  in  almost  every  article,  the  estimate  had 
fidlen  fiir  short  of  the  demand  to  be  reasonably  expected. 

.  The  total  omission  to  provide  means  for  supplying  occasional  defici^i- 
cies  from  tlie  surplus  resources  of  any  particular  state,  was  an  error  of 
still  greater  magnitude.  It  was  obvious  that  the  demand  in  any  state 
which  should  become  the  theatre  of  war^  would  be  much  greater  than 


in  quota ;  uid  ezpariencs  had  abown  that  the  ouriags  of  fpaoifis  aiti- 
clea  from  distant  placses  waa  always  difficult  and  expenaiTa,  and  mbmk 
limes  impracticable.  Yet  no  means  were  adc^rted  to  aupfdj  aueh  etfi^ 
ordinary  demand,  whatever  aiif^t  be  the  reaourcea  of  the  oauntry.  A 
Mill  more  ladical  objection  to  the  system  was  the  prtncipie,  «"^m«>g  ai^ 
state  which  should  lake  means  to  ctunply  with  the  requiaitioo,  and 
■bould  notify  thooe  means  to  the  govenune&t  of  the  United  States,  to 
prohibit  the  oxitinental  agents  from  malting  any  purcbaaca  within  ita 
territory.  Among  the  stales  which  adapted  the  propoailioa  of  coagrea* 
waa  New  Jersey,  in  which  the  largest  division  of  the  army  was  station- 
ed. Its  tegistatuie  pasadd  an  act  prohibiting  the  purchaae  of  pioviBions 
wUhin  its  jurisdicdon  by  the  stafi*  of  the  continental  line,  under  severe 
penalties ;  and  refused  to  auOionze  its  own  agents  to  provide  for  any 
Mnergency  however  pressing.  It  was  an  additional  objectiaii  to  tbeae 
requisitions,  that  they  specified  no  periods  of  the  year  within  winch  eev- 
tain  portions  of  the  articka  demanded  should  be  raiaed,  and  conaequant- 
ly  might  be  complied  with,  although  the  army  should  be  left  datihilu  of 
arery  ttecessary  for  a  connderable  part  of  the  campaign. 

Iliese  aiggeations,  however,  with  othen  leoa  material  to  die  nilitirf 
operations,  did  not  receive  the  attenlioo  which  waa  due  to  their  import* 
ance.  A  disposition  in  the  members  of  congress,  growing  inevitably 
out  of  the  organization  of  the  government,  to  consult  the  will  of  their  re- 
spective states,  and  to  prefer  that  will  to  any  other  object,  had  disco- 
vered itself  at  an  early  period,  and  had  gained  strength  with  time.  The 
slate  of  the  national  treasury  was  calculated  to  promote  this  disposition. 
It  was  empty,  and  could  be  replenished  only  by  taxes,  which  congress 
had  not  the  power  to  impose ;  or  by  new  emissions  of  bills  of  credit, 
which  the  government  had  pledged  the  public  faith  not  to  make,  and  which 
would  rest  for  their  redemption  only  on  that  faith,  which  would  be  vio> 
lated  in  the  very  act  of  their  emission.  Under  theae  circumstancns,  it 
required  a  degree  of  energy  seldom  found,  to  struf^le  with  surrounding 
difficulties  for  the  preservation  of  a.  general  system,  and  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  throw  the  nation  at  the  feet  of  the  states,  in  whom  the  vital 
principle  of  power,  the  right  to  levy  taxes,  was  esclusivdy  vested. 
While  the  continental  currency  preserved  it  value,  this  essential  defect 
of  the  constitution  was,  in  some  measure,  concealed.  The  bcilitj'  with 
which  money  waa  obtained  from  the  press,  was  a  temporary  substitute 
fiir  the  command  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  But  whe^  this  expe- 
dient failed,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  advance  a  single  step,  but  under 
die  guidance  of  the  respective  stales. 

Whatever  might  be  the  fiibus  efibct  of  this  system,  it  waa  impracdca- 
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ble  to  bring  it  into  immediate  ojperation.  The  legislatures  of  the  several 
states,  by  whom  it  was  to  be  adopted,  and  carried  into  execution,  were, 
many  of  them,  not  then  in  session;  and  were  to  meet  at  different  times 
through  the  ensuing  spring.  It  was  consequently  to  be  expected  that 
great  part  of  the  summer  would  pass  away  before  the  supplies  to  be 
raised  by  the  measure,  could  be  brought  into  use.  In  the  mean  time, 
and  until  a  new  scheme  of  finance,  which  accompanied  the  requisition 
of  specific  articles,  should  be  tried,  there  was  no  regular  provision  for 
the  army.  Bills  to  the  amount  of  £100,000  sterling,  payable  at  six 
months'  sight,  were  drawn  on  Mr.  Jay,  and  others  to  the  same  amount, 
on  Mr.  Laurens,  who  were  empowered  to  negotiate  loans  in  Europe. 
These  bills  were  sold  in  small  sums  on  pressing  occasions ;  and  the  loan 
offices  remained  open  for  the  purpose  of  borrowing  from  individuals. 

This  new  scheme  of  finance  was  a  second  essay  to  substitute  credit 
unsupported  by  solid  funds,  and  resting  solely  on  the  public  faith,  for 
money. 

The  vast  quantity  of  bills  unavoidably  emitted  before  the  establish- 
ment of  regular  governments  possessing  sufficient  energy  to  enforce  the 
collection  of  taxes,  or  to  provide  for  their  redemption,  and  before  the  go- 
vernments of  Ekirope  were  sufficiently  confident  of  their  stability  to  afibrd 
them  aid  or  credit,  was  assigned  by  congress  as  the  principal  cause  of 
that  depreciation  which  had  taken  place  in  the  continental  currency. 
The  United  States  were  now,  they  said,  under  diSereni  circumstances. 
Their  independence  was  secure ;  their  civil  governments  were  establish- 
ed and  vigorous ;  and  the  spirit  of  their  citizens  ardent  for  exertion. 
The  government  being  thus  rendered  competent  to  the  object,  it  was 
necessary  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  paper  in  circulation,  and  to  appro- 
priate funds  that  should  ensure  the  punctual  redemption  of  the  bills. 

For  these  purposes,  the  several  states  were  required  to  continue  to 
bring  into  the  continental  treasury,  monthly,  from  February  to  April 
inclusive,  their  full  quotas  of  fifleen  millions  of  dollars.  In  complying 
with  this  requisition,  one  Spanish  milled  dollar  was  to  be  received  in  lieu 
oi  forty  dollars  of  the  paper  currency. 

The  bills  so  brought  in  were  not  to  be  reissued,  but  destroyed;  and 
other  bills,  not  to  exceed  one  dollar  for  every  twenty  received  in  dis- 
charge of  taxes,  were  to  be  emitted. 

These  bills  were  to  be  redeemable  within  six  years,  and  were  to  bear 
an  interest  of  five  per  centum  per  armumj  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  their 
redemption  in  specie,  or,  at  the  election  of  the  holder,  annually,  in  bills  of 
exchange  drawn  by  the  United  States  on  their  commissioners  in  Europe, 
at  four  shillings  and  six  pence  sterling  for  each  dollar.    They  were  to 


bainued  in  sMenainsd  proportioiu  on  tba  fiintU  of  the  mmal  aMim, 
with  a  collateral  Becurity  on  the  part  of  the  gorenuneat,  to  paj  tfaa 
quota  of  any  particular  slate,  which  the  events  of  the  war  might  mder 
inoapable  of  complying  with  its  owd  engagemenls.  The  bilk  woe  to 
be  deposited  in  the  coDtiaenlalloBii-ofiicea  of  the  aovend  alatn,  ud  ««• 
to  he  sigited  only  as  the  money  then  in  drculaticm  should  be  broug^  is 
by  lazee  or  otherwise.  After  being  signed,  siz-tenths  of  them  were  to 
be  deEvered  to  the  slates  on  whose  funds  they  were  to  be  inued,  and  the 
nanainiog  four-tenths  to  be  letained  for  the  use  of  the  continent. 

The  operation  of  this  scheme  of  finance  was  aooessaiily  suspended 
by  the  same  causes  which  suspended  that  for  requiring  qieeific  articles. 
It  depeaded  on  the  sanction  and  ctHjper^ion  of  tba  ■sreral  itBle  lefpsla- 
tures,  many  of  which  were  yet  to  convene. 

As  it  would  be  impracticable  to  nminNiiii  the  value  of  the  mcoey  about 
to  be  emitted,  should  the  slates  continue  to  issue  lulls  of  credit,  they  wore 
eaniestly  requested  to  suspend  future  emindooB,  and  to  call  the  cairmt 
paper  out  of  circulation.  But  the  time  for  this  measure  was  not  yet 
arrived,  and  many  of  the  states  continued  the  use  of  the  pnes  till  lata 
in  the  following  year. 

The  establishment  of  the  army  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  was  fised  at 
thirty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  eleven  men,  and  the  measures  for 
recruiting  it  were  founded  on  the  state  syatem,  which  was  become  en. 
lirely  predominant. 

The  few  intelligent  statesmen  who  could  combine  practical  good  sense 
with  patriotism,  perceived  the  dangerous  inefficacy  of  a  system  which 
openly  abandoned  the  national  character,  and  proceeded  on  the  princi- 
ple that  the  American  confederacy  was  no  more  than  aa  alliance  of  in. 
dependent  nations. 

That  great  delays  would  be  experienced,  that  the  different  parts  of  the 
plan  would  be  acted  on  too  unequally  and  too  uncertainly  to  furnish  a 
solid  basis  for  military  calculations,  that  the  system  would  be  totally 
deranged  in  its  execution,  were  mischiefa  foreseen  and  lamented  by 
many,  aa  resulting  inevitably  from  a  course  of  measures  to  which  the 
government  of  the  Union  was  under  the  painful  necessity  of  submitting. 

"  Certain  I  am,"  said  the  Commander-in-chief,  in  a  confidential  letter 
to  a  member  of  the  national  legislature,  "  that  unless  congress  speaks 
in  a  mote  decisive  tone ;  unless  they  are  vested  with  powers  by  the  seve- 
ral states,  competent  to  the  great  purposes  of  the  war,  or  assume  them 
as  matter  of  right,  and  they  and  the  states  respectively  act  with  more 
energy  than  they  hitherto  have  done,  our  cause  is  lost.  We  can  no 
loager  drudge  oa  in  the  old  way.    By  ill.tuning  the  ad<qitioa  of  mea- 
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scores ;  by  delays  in  the  execution  of  them,  or  by  unwarrantable  jea- 
lousies ;  we  incur  enormous  expenses,  and  derive  no  benefit  from  them* 
One  state  will  comply  with  a  requisition  from  congress ;  another  neglects 
to  do  it ;  a  third  executes  it  by  halves ;  and  all  differ  in  the  manner,  the 
matter,  or  so  much  in  point  of  time,  that  we  are  all  working  up  hill ; 
and,  while  such  a  system  as  the  present  one,  or  rather  want  of  one,  pre- 
vails, we  ever  shall  be  unable  to  apply  our  strength  or  resources  to  any 
advantage. 

"  This,  my  dear  sir,  is  plain  language  to  a  member  of  congress ;  but 
it  is  the  language  of  truth  and  friendship.  It  is  the  result  of  long  think- 
ing, close  application,  and  strict  observation.  I  sec  one  head  gradually 
changing  into  thirteen ;  I  see  one  army  branching  into  thirteen ;  and, 
Instead  of  looking  up  to  congress  as  the  supreme  controlling  power  of 
the  United  States,  consider  themselves  as  dependent  on  their  respective 
states.  In  a  word,  I  see  the  power  of  congress  declining  too  fast  for  the 
respect  which  is  due  to  them  as  the  great  representative  body  of  Ame- 
rica, and  am  fearful  of  the  consequences." 

But  whatever  might  be  his  objections  to  the  proposed  system.  Gene- 
ral Washington  was  unremitting  in  his  endeavours  to  render  the  plan 
perfect  in  detail,  and  to  give  to  its  execution  all  the  aid  which  his  situa- 
tion and  influence  enabkd  him  to  afford. 

The  distresses  of  the  army  for  food,  which  had  found  temporary  re- 
lief in  the  particular  exertions  of  the  magistrates  and  people  of  New 
Jersey,  soon  returned ;  and  it  became  once  more  necessary,  even  after 
the  magazines  had  been  in  some  degree  replenished,  to  recur  to  the 
same  persons  for  assistance.  The  supplies  of  forage  had  failed,  and  a 
great  proportion  of  the  horses  had  perished,  or  been  rendered  unfit  for 
use.  Neither  funds  nor  credit  were  possessed  for  the  purchase  of  others, 
and  the  quarter-master-general  found  himself  unable  to  transport  provi- 
sions from  remote  magazines  into  camp.  This  circumstance  reduced 
the  Commander-in-chief  to  the  painful  necessity  of  calling  on  the  pa- 
triotism of  private  citizens,  under  the  penalty  of  a  military  impressment, 
should  a  voluntary  contribution  be  refused,  for  those  means  of  convey- 
anoe  which  the  government  could  not  supply. 

The  want  of  food  was  not  the  only  difficulty  to  be  surmounted. 
Others  of  a  serious  nature  pjrescnted  themselves.  The  pay  of  an  officer 
was  reduced  by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  to  such  a  miserable 
pittance  as  to  be  unequal  to  the  supply  of  the  most  moderate  demands. 
The  pay  of  a  major  general  would  no  longer  hire  an  express  rider,  and 
that  of  a  captain  would  not  purchase  the  shoes  in  which  he  marched. 
The  American  officers  were  not  rich ;  and  many  of  them  had  expended 
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their  lUile  aU  in  the  service.  If  they  had  exhausted  their  private  ftnds, 
or  if  they  possessed  none,  they  could  rely  only  on  the  state  to  which 
they  belonged  for  such  clothing  as  the  state  might  be  willing  or  able  to 
furnish.  These  supplies  were  so  insufficient  and  unequal,  as  to  produce 
extreme  dissatisfaction.  In  the  lines  of  some  of  the  states,  the  officers 
gave  notice  in  a  body,  of  their  determination  to  resign  on  a  given  day, 
if  some  decent  and  certain  provision  should  not  be  nmde  for  them.  The 
remonstrances  of  the  Commander-in-chief  produced  an  ofler  to  serve  as 
volunteers  until  their  successors  should  be  appointed ;  and,  on  the  rejec- 
tion of  this  proposition,  they  were  with  difficulty  induced  to  remain  in 
service. 

Under  these  complicated  embarrassments,  it  required  all  that  enthu- 
siastic patriotism  which  pre-eminently  distinguishes  the  soldier  of  prin- 
ciple ;  all  that  ardent  attachment  to  the  cause  of  their  country  which 
originally  brought  them  into  the  field,  and  which  their  sufierings  could 
not  diminish ;  all  the  influence  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  whom  they 
almost  adored ;  to  retain  in  the  service  men  who  felt  themselves  neglect- 
ed, and  who  believed  themselves  to  be  the  objects  of  the  jealousy  of  their 
country,  rather  than  of  its  gratitude. 

Among  the  privates,  causes  of  disgust  grew  out  of  the  very  composition 
of  the  army,  which  increased  the  dissatisfaction*produced  by  their  mul- 
tiplied wants. 

The  first  effort  made  to  enlist  troops  for  the  war,  had,  in  some  degree, 
succeeded.  While  these  men  found  themselves  obliged  to  continue  in 
service  without  compensation,  and  often  without  the  common  necessa- 
ries of  life,  they  perceived  the  vacant  ranks  in  their  regiments  filJed  up 
by  men  who  were  to  continue  only  for  a  few  months,  and  who  received 
bounties  for  that  short  service,  from  individuals  or  from  the  states,  which 
were  of  great  real  value,  and  which  appeared  to  soldiers  not  acquainted 
with  the  actual  state  of  depreciation,  to  be  immense.  They  could  not 
fail  to  compare  situations,  and  to  repine  at  engagements  which  deprived 
them  of  advantages  which  they  saw  in  possession  of  others.  Many 
were  induced  to  contest  those  engagements  ;*  many  to  desert  a  service 
in  which  they  experienced  such  irritating  inequalities ;  and  all  felt  with 
the  more  poignant  indignation,  those  distressing  failures  in  the  commis- 
sary department,  which  so  frequently  recurred. 

In  consequence  of  the  strong  representations  made  to  congress  on 

♦  In  some  instances,  the  civil  j)owor  of  the  state  in  which  such  soldiers  happened 
to  be,  attempted  to  interfere  and  to  discharge  even  those  belonging  to  the  lines  of  other 
states,  who  asserted  their  right  to  be  discharged.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  the 
general  could  arrest  this  dangerous  interposition. 
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Aese  Tarious  causes  of  disquiet,  a  oommittee  of  three  members  repaired  to 
camp  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  the  Commander-in-chief  on  such 
arrangements  as  the  means  in  possession  of  the  government  would  ena- 
ble it  to  make,  and  the  present  state  of  the  army  might  require.  In  re- 
presenting the  condition  of  the  troops,  they  said,  '*  That  the  army  was 
unpaid  for  five  months ;  that  it  seldom  had  more  than  six  days  pro- 
visions in  advance,  and  was  on  several  occasions,  for  several  successive 
days,  without  meat ;  that  the  army  was  destitute  of  forage ;  that  the 
medical  department  had  neither  tea,  chocolate,  wine,  or  spirituous  li- 
quors of  any  kind ;  that  every  department  of  the  army  was  without  mo- 
ney, and  had  not  even  the  shadow  of  credit  lefl;  that  the  patience  of  the 
soldiers,  borne  down  by  the  pressure  of  complicated  su^rings,  was  on 
the  point  of  being  exhausted." 

To  relieve  this  gloomy  state  of  things  by  transfusing  into  it  a  ray  of 
hope  for  the  future,  a  resolution  was  passed,  declaring  that  congress 
would  make  good  to  the  line  of  the  army,  and  to  the  independent  corps 
thereof,  the  deficiency  of  their  original  pay,  which  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  depreciation  of  the  continental  currency ;  and  that  the  money  or 
other  articles  heretofore  received,  should  be  considered  as  advanced  on 
account,  to  be  comprehended  in  the  settlement  to  be  finally  made.  The 
benefits  of  this  resolution  were  confined  to  those  who  were  then  in  actual 
service,  or  should  thereafter  come  into  it,  and  who  were  engaged  for  the 
war  or  for  three  years. 

This  resolution  was  published  in  genertd  orders,  and  had  considerable 
influence  on  the  army,  but  not  sufficient  to  remove  the  various  causes  of 
dissatisfaction  which  existed,  and  were  continually  multiplying.  The 
engagement  to  make  good  the  depreciation  of  their  pay,  was  an  act  of 
justice  too  long  withheld ;  and  no  promise  for  the  future,  could  supply  the 
place  of  present  comfortable  subsistence.  No  hope  was  given  that  their 
condition,  in  this  respect,  would  be  improved.  For  a  considerable  time, 
the  troops  received  only  from  one-half  to  one-eighth  of  a  ration  of  meat; 
and,  at  length,  were  several  days  without  a  single  pound  of  that  neces- 
sary article. 

This  long  course  of  suffering  had  unavoidably  produced  some  relaxa- 
tion of  discipline,  and  had  gradually  soured  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  to 
such  a  degree,  that  their  discontents  broke  out  into  actual  mutiny. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  two  regiments  belonging  to  Connecticut  paraded 
under  arms  with  a  declared  resolution  to  return  home,  or  to  obtain  sub- 
fflstence  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  soldiers  of  the  other  regi- 
ments, though  not  actually  joining  the  mutineers,  showed  no  disposition 
to  loppiess  the  mutmy.    By  great  ezertioDs  on  the  part  of  the  ofiicerB, 
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Kidad  by  die  ■ppauuiee  of  a  nrigfabouring  brigade  of  IVnnijiTaBii, 
then  comnnnded  by  Colonel  Stewart,  the  badera  were  ncund,  and  tka 
two  TSginienta  brought  back  to  their  duty.  Some  amtiinenla,  htnmrav 
were  diflcloBed  by  the  soMiera,  in  answer  to  the  reroonitnuieeB  of  dirir 
officers,  oC  a  serioua  and  alarming  nature.  Their  pay  waa  now  fin 
months  in  arrear,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  raoaey,  the^  nid,  waa 
oDcfa,  that  it  would  be  worth  nothing  when  receiTed.  When  remiodad 
of  the  late  resolution  of  congress  for  making  good  ths  loss  sustained  by 
depreciation,  of  the  leputadoa  acquired  by  their  part  good  oonduct,  and 
oftheTalueoftbeobject  for  which  they  were  contBndiI^;;  they  answered 
that  their  sufierings  were  too  great  la  be  longer  supported;  that  thej 
wanted  present  relief;  and  must  have  some  present  aohslantial  recoup 
penae  for  their  aerrices.  A  paper  was  found  in  the  hrigacle,  winch  ap- 
peared  to  have  been  brought  by  some  emissary  from  New  Toric,  Minut 
lating  the  troops  to  the  abandonment  of  the  cause  in  whidi  they  wo* 


"Hie  disctnlents  of  the  army,  and  the  ccanplaints  excited  in  ths  oou^ 
try  by  the  frequent  requisitions  on  the  pec^le  of  New  Jersey,  had  bean 
communicated,  with  such  cxt^;geration,  to  the  (rfScer  commanding  in 
New  York,  as  to  ioduco  the  opinion  that  the  American  soldiers  were 
ready  to  desert  their  standards ;  and  the  people  of  New  Jersey  to  changa 
their  goTernment.  To  cotmtenance  these  dispositions,  General 
Knyphausen  embarked  at  Staten  Island,  and  landed  in  the 
night  with  about  five  thousand  men  at  Elizabethtown  Point,  in  New  Jer- 
sey. Early  next  morning  he  marched  towards  Springfield,  by  the  way 
of  Connecticut  Farms,  but  soon  perceived  that  the  real  temper,  berth  of 
the  country  and  the  army,  liad  been  misunderstood. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  enemy,  the  militia  assembled  with  alacrity, 
and  aided  the  small  patrolling  parties  of  continental  troops  in  harassing 
him  on  his  march  from  Elizabethtown  to  the  Connecticut  Farms,  a  dis- 
tance of  five  or  six  miles,  where  a  halt  was  made.  In  a  spirit  of  revenge, 
unworthy  the  general  of  an  army,  more  in  the  character  of  Tryon  who 
was  present,  than  of  Knyphausen  who  commanded,  this  settlement  waa 
reduced  to  ashes.* 

*  This  circnmatanee  woald  vareel;  have  dnerred  notice  bad  it  do!  bera  Keoot- 
panied  by  one  of  lho«e  melanchol;  evenU,  which  trvu  wor  dora  not  lUthoiiM^  and 
which  nmile,  at  the  lime,  a  very  derii  impmiBiun. 

Mn.  Caldwell,  [he  niTs  of  the  clergyman  of  Ihe  village,  had  been  induced  to  remain 
in  her  houee,  unclei  the  penuiuian  thai  hei  praenee  might  protect  it  (lora  pillage,  and 
thai  bn  peraon  eonld  not  be  endangered,  aa  Colaiiei  Dayton  who  cnnmandeit  Ihe  wt- 
HtiatbtHnnaedultoMopiathewMlmHoL    WhilB  dttii^  in  the  laUat  oT  tMv  Ail-   * 
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From  the  Farms,  Knyphausen  proceeded  to  Springfield.  The  Jersey 
brigade,  commanded  by  Greneral  Maxwell,  and  the  militia  of  the  adjacent 
country,  tooH  an  advantageous  position  at  that  place,  and  seemed  deter- 
mined to  defend  it.  Knyphausen  halted  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  re- 
mained on  his  ground  until  night. 

Having  received  intelligence  of  this  movement,  General  Washington 
put  his  army  in  motion  early  in  the  same  morning  that  Knyphausen 
marched  from  Elizabethtown  Point,  and  advanced  to  the  Short  Hills,  in 
the  rear  of  Springfield,  while  the  British  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  place.  Dispositions  were  made  for  an  engagement  the 
next  morning,  but  Knyphausen  retired  in  the  night  to  the  place 
of  his  disembarkation. 

General  Washington  continued  on  the  hills  near  Springfield,  too  weak 
to  hazard  an  engagement,  but  on  ground  chosen  by  himself.  His  con- 
tinental troops  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  men.  A  return  of  the 
whole  army  under  his  immediate  command,  made  on  the  3d  of  Jun& 
exhibited  in  the  column,  of  present,  fit  for  duty,  only  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty,  rank  and  file.  So  reduced  was  that  force  on 
which  America  relied  for  independence.  "  You  but  too  well  know,** 
said  General  Washington  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  giving  an  account  of 
this  incursion, ''  and  will  regret  with  me  the  cause  which  justifies  this 
insulting  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  It  deeply  afilects  the 
honour  of  the  states,  a  vindication  of  which  could  not  be  attempted  in 
our  present  circumstances,  without  most  intimately  hazarding  their  se- 
curity ;  at  least  so  fiur  as  it  may  depend  on  the  preservation  of  the  army. 
Their  character,  their  interest,  their  all  that  is  dear,  call  upon  them  in 
the  most  pressing  manner,  to  place  the  army  immediately  on  a  respecta- 
ble footing." 

The  long  continuance  of  Knyphausen  at  Elizabethtown,  strengthened 
a  suspicion  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  about  to  return  from  South  Caro- 
lina, and  intended,  without  disembarking  his  troops,  to  proceed  up  the 
Hudson  to  West  Point;  and  that  the  movement  into  Jersey  was  a  feint 
designed  to  cover  the  real  object. 

The  letters  of  the  Conmiander-in-chief,  addressed  about  this  period,  to 
those  who  might  be  supposed  to  possess  influence  in  the  government  of 
the  union,  or  in  those  of  the  states,  exhibit  his  conjectures  respecting  the 
designs  of  his  adversary,  as  well  as  his  apprehensions  from  the  condition 
of  his  own  army.  To  the  conunittee  of  congress,  in  camp,  he  observed, 
^  General  Knyphausen  still  continues  in  the  Jerseys  with  all  the  force 

dreo,  with  a  sucking  infimt  in  her  armf,  a  soldier  came  up  to  the  window  and  cBs- 
rhifydhisnBMketathig.    Sheieodved  the  ball  in  her  homm,  and  inrtintly  «phnd. 
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i  fi«n  New  Tork,  a  Ibtca  gnadj  w^&Aat  to  dOMr 
Should!  ffir  Henry  join  him,  their  mpeiionty  will  bo  deddedi  and  flfnl 
Id  BliiKMt  any  thing  they  may  think  proper  to  aUenqit  "Baa  mtBj,  it 
if  tnie,  an  at  this  time  iaactire ;  but  their  continuaBae  in  Aiir  pwaert 
podlion,  pione  that  they  have  some  project  of  ii 
ylatinn  Perhaps  they  an  only  waiting  imtil  the  inilil 
Mum  home,  (which  (hey  an  dcHOg  every  bour,)  to  p 
ligns  with  the  leia  oppoaititHi.  This  would  he  a  erilieal  a 
Peihape  tfaey  are  waiting  the  arrival  of  Sir  Henry  Qnttaa,  other  to  pnb 
tip  the  North  River  against  tbo  Highland  posts,  or  to  botd  their  wbofe 
inoe  Bgaiosl  this  anny.  In  either  case,  the  moat  disaitroas  eonaeqnsD- 
MS  an  to  be  apprehended.  Tbu,  who  ore  well  acquainted  with  our 
■tmtian,  need  no  a^umenla  to  evince  the  danger. 

**  The  militia  of  this  slate  have  run  to  arms,  and  behaved  wiA  aaai^ 
dour  and  spirit  of  which  flten  an  ftw  exomplea.  But  penavenAoe^  in 
^Mdoring  the  tigmirs  of  military  servioe,  is  not  to  be  eipeeted  from  tlioM 
Mpfco  are  not  by  proOwsioii  obliged  to  it  Hie  reverse  of  this  opanon  In* 
'  beeo  a  great  misfintane  in  our  a&iia,  and  it  ia  hig^  time  we  sfaonld  ». 
oov«r  frora  an  error  of  ao  pemidous  a  nature.  We  must  alwululriy 
have  a  force  of  a  diflerent  compoation,  or  we  must  relinquish  (he  con- 
teat.  In  a  few  days,  we  may  expect  to  rely  almost  entirely  cHi  our  coo- 
tinentol  force,  and  this,  from  your  own  observation,  is  totally  Inadequate 
to  our  salety.  The  exigency  calb  loudly  on  the  states  to  carry  all  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  into  the  moot  vigonua  and  immedialD 
execution ;  but  more  particularly  that  for  completing  our  bstteriea  by  a 
draught  with  all  possible  expeditioa. 

In  this  precise  state  of  things,  he  received  intelligaice  of  the  return 
Jniu  18.     of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  from  the  conquest  of  South  Carolina. 

The  r^ulor  force  in  New  York  and  its  d^iendendes  was  now  esti- 
mated at  twelve  thousand  men,  great  part  of  whom  might  be  drawn  into 
the  field  for  any  particular  purpose,  because  Sir  Henry  CHinton  could 
command  about  four  (housand  militia  and  refugees  for  garrison  duty. 

In  communicating  to  congress  the  appearance  of  the  British  fleet  off* 
the  Hook,  General  Washington  observed,  "  a  very  alarming  scene  may 
shortly  open,  and  it  will  be  happy  for  us  if  we  shall  be  aUe  to  steer  clear 
<ii  some  serious  misfbrtuae  in  this  quarter.  I  hope  the  period  has  not 
yet  arrived,  which  will  convince  the  difierent  states  by  fiOal  experieno^ 
that  some  of  them  have  mistaken  the  true  situation  of  this  country.  I 
flatter  myself,  however,  that  we  may  still  tetrieve  our  a%irs  if  we  have 
but  a  just  sense  of  them,  and  are  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  liberal  poliqr 
■ndsseitioiiequBltotbeeniergeDcy.  Coukt  we  onoa  leo  this  qiiit  geae- 
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T 
rally  prevailing,  I  should  not  despair  of  a  proeperous  'nnie  of  the  cam- 
paign.   But  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.    The  danger  is  inumnent  and 
pressing ;  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted  are  great  and  numerous ;  and 
our  efibrts  must  be  instant,  unreserved,  and  universal." 

On  the  arrival  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  design  of  acting  <^fensively 
in  the  Jerseys  was  resumed ;  but,  to  divide  the  American  army,  demoo- 
strations  were  made  of  an  intention  to  seize  West  Point.  To  be  in  rea^ 
diness  for  either  object.  General  Greene  was  lefl  at  Springfield  with  two 
brigades  of  continental  troops,  and  with  the  Jersey  militia ;  while,  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  army.  General  Washington  proceeded  slowly  to- 
wards Pompton,  watching  attentively  the  movements  of  the  British,  and 
apparently  unwilling  to  separate  himself  too  far  from  Greene.  He  had 
not  marched  farther  than  Rockaway,  eleven  miles  beyond  Monistown, 
when  the  British  army  advanced  from  Elizabethtown  towards  Spring- 
field in  great  force.  General  Washington  detached  a  brigade  to  hang 
on  their  right  flank,  and  returned  with  the  residue  of  his  army  five  or- 
six  miles,  in  order  to  be  in  a  situation  to  support  Greene.  -* 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  2dd,  the  British  army  moved  in  two  co- 
lumns, with  great  rapidity,  towards  Springfield.  Major  Lee  was  ad- 
vanced on  the  Vauxhall  road,  which  was  taken  by  the  right  column ; 
and  Colonel  Dayton  on  the  direct  road,  which  was  taken  by  the  left. 
Both  these  corps  made  every  possible  exertion  to  check  the  advancing 
enemy,  while  General  Greene  concentrated  his  little  army  at  Spring- 
field. Scarcely  had  he  made  his  dispositions,  when  the  British  front  ap- 
peared, and  a  cannonade  commenced  between  their  van  and  the  Ameri- 
can artillery  which  defended  a  bridge  over  Rahway,  a  small  river  run- 
ning east  of  the  town,  which  was  guarded  by  Colonel  Angel  with  less 
than  two  hundred  men.  Colonel  Shreve  was  posted  at  a  second  bridge, 
also  over  a  branch  of  the  Rahway,  in  order  to  .cover  the  retreat  of  An- 
gel from  the  first.  Major  Lee  with  his  dragoons  and  the  piquets  under 
Captain  Walker,  supported  by  Colonel  Ogden,  was  directed  to  defend  a 
bridge  on  the  Vauxhall  road.  The  residue  of  the  continental  troops 
were  drawn  up  on  high  ground,  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  with  the  militia 
on  their  flanks. 

The  right  column  of  the  British  advanced  on  Lee,  who  disputed  the 
passage  of  the  bridge  until  a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy  forded  the 
river  above  him,  and  gained  the  point  of  a  hill  which  endangered  his  po- 
sition. At  this  instant,  their  lefl  attacked  Colonel  Angel,  who  defended 
himself  with  persevering  gallantry.  The  conflict  was  sharp,  and  waa 
maintained  for  about  half  an  hour,  when,  compelled  by  superior  num- 
bers to  give  way,  be  retired  in  good  order,  and  brought  ofi*  his  wounded. 
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Bit  retreat  wu  oorered  by  Colonel  Shrere,  who,  ofier  AngeQ  haS  puv. 
edhim,  wu  ordered  b;  General  Greene  to  join  hia  brigade.  Hh^^ 
liah  then  took  poaaesBion  oftlie  town  and  reduced  it  to  ubea. 

The  obotinate  reastanoe  which  had  been  eocountemi;  the  galknti; 
■nd  diBapline  displayed  by  the  continental  troopa  who  had  been  ei^Bged  ; 
the  atrength  of  Greene's  poaition ;  the  firm  cauntenaoce  maintained  by 
his  troopa,  small  detachinentB  of  whom  kept  up  a  "■'♦'""■1  akimiiahiiig 
with  a  view  to  a&ve  a  part  of  the  town ;  all  contributed  to  deter  Sir  Hen- 
ry ClintiHi  from  a  farther  proaccutJoD  of  his  origiiial  plan.  He  with- 
drew that  aHemoon  to  Klizabethtown  j  and,  in  the  following  night, 
passed  over  to  Slaten  Island.  It  is  probable  that  the  caution  manifested 
during  this  expedition  is  to  be  ascribed  to  tbeinteUlgenoetbatafbrniida- 
ble  fleet  and  army  from  France  was  daily  expected  on  the  coasL 

When  the  Marquis  de  La&yette  obtained  penrasnon  tovist  his  nalin 
country,  he  retained,  with  his  rank  in  the  American  army,  that  zeal  fca 
the  interesia  of  the  United  States,  which  the  afiectionale  altentiaos  ha 
bad  received,  and  the  enthuuasm  of  a  soldier  in  the  cams  of  tboae 
£>r  whom  he  had  made  hia  first  campaigns,  were  calculated  to  iaapire  in 
a  young  and  generous  mind,  in  favour  of  an  infimt  people,  Mrug^ing 
for  liberty  and  self-government  with  ihc  hereditary  rival  of  bis  nation. 
He  was  received  at  tlie  court  of  Versaillc*  with  every  mark  of  favour 
and  distinction  j*  and  all  his  influence  was  employed  in  impressing  on 
tho  cabinet,  the  importance  and  policy  of  granting  succours  to  the  Uni- 
ted States- 
Having  succeeded  in  (his  favourite  object,  and  finding  no  probability 
of  active  employment  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  he  obtained  pcrmifr- 
sion  to  return  to  America.  He  arrived  late  in  April  at  Boston,  and  hast- 
ened to  head  quarters ;  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  seat  of  Government 
with  the  information  that  his  moat  Christian  Majesty  had  consented  to 
employ  a  considerable  land  and  naval  armament  in  the  United  States, 
for  the  ensuing  campaign.  This  intelligence  gave  a  new  impulse  both 
to  congress  and  the  state  legislatures.  The  states  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  Virginia  inclusive,  were  required  to  pay,  within  thirty  days,  ten 
millions  of  dollars,  part  of  their  ijuotos  which  became  due  on  the  first  of 
March ;  and  specie  bills  to  the  amount  of  fifly  thousand  dollars  were 

*  After  be  had  listed  the  ministna,  an  urest  of  eight  day*,  during  *hkh  he  naiiM 
with  hii  lektion  tho  Manhal  ile  Noaillcs,  wu  impoKd  on  him  lor  the  enkc  of  dta 
■nd  in  lionoui  of  the  royal  aolhority,  which  he  had  dliirfgiinled  by  proceeding  to  Aau- 
rics.  Ann  the  eipirBtion  orthia  term  be  pmentcd  himielf  to  the  King,  who  pS- 
doDil;  Mid  be  paidoned  hu  disobedience,  in  con«derttioa  cf  Iw  good  coodnct  sad  (t 
Ua  mtncm^~Ijtatr/nm  Gat.  LitfayMt, 
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drawn  od  Memieun  Franklin  and  Jay.  These  sums  were  sacredly  ap- 
prquribted  to  .the  objects  of  bringing  the  army  into  the  field,  and  forward- 
ing  their  supplies. 

The  defects  in  the  requisition  system,  which  had  been  suggested  by 
Greneral  Washington,  were  corrected ;  and  the  committee  in  camp,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  the  late  General  Schuyler,  was  empowered,  at 
the  request  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  to  take  such  measures  as  were 
in  the  power  of  congress,  for  drawing  out  the  resources  of  the  nation. 

To  give  effect  to  these  resolutions,  the  several  state  legislatures  from 
New  Hampshire  to  Virginia  inclusive,  were  requested  to  invest  the  Exe- 
cutives, or  some  other  persons,  with  powers  sufficiently  ample  to  comply 
with  such  applications  as  might  be  made  to  tliem  by  the  committee  in 
camp,  and  a  circular  lett^  was  addressed  to  the  state  governments,  urg- 
ing them  to  second  the  efiR)rts  of  Congress. 

Letters  equally  stimulating  were  written  by  the  committee  from  camp ; 
and  the  well  earned  influence  of  the  Commander-in-chief  was  also  enfr. 
ployed  to  induce  an  exertion  proportioned  to  the  crisis.  In  addition  to 
those  incentives  which  might  operate  on  ardent  minds,  he  endeavoured, 
by  a  temperate  review  of  the  situation  and  resources  of  the  belligerent 
powers,  to  convince  the  judgment  that  America  would  have  real  cause  to 
fear  the  issue  of  the  contest,  should  she  neglect  to  improve  the  advantage 
to  be  afforded  by  the  succours  expected  from  France.* 

Under  the  impressions  produced  by  these  representations,  the  state 
legislatures,  generally,  passed  the  laws  which  were  required ;  but  the 
eneigy  di8pla3rcd  in  their  passage  was  not  maintained  in  their  execution. 
In  general,  the  assemblies  followed  the  example  of  congress,  and  appor- 
tioned on  the  several  counties  or  towns  within  the  state,  the  quota  to  be 
furnished  by  each.  This  division  of  the  state  was  again  to  be  subdivi- 
ded into  classes,  each  of  which  was  to  furnish  a  man  by  contributions  or 
taxes  imposed  upon  itself. 

These  operations  were  slow  and  unproductive. 

It  was  not  on  the  state  sovereignties  only  that  beneficial  efiepts  were 
produced  by  a  candid  statement  of  public  affairs,  several  patriotic  indi- 
viduals contributed  largely  from  their  private  funds  to  the  aid  of  the  pub- 
lic The  (nerchants,  and  other  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  with  a  zeal 
guided  by  that  sound  discretion  which  turns  expenditure  to  the  best  ac- 
count, established  a  bank,  for  the  support  of  which  they  subscribed 
£315,000,  Pennsylvania  money,  to  be  paid,  if  required,  in  specie,  the 
principal  object  of  which  was  to  supply  the  army  with  provisions  and 
rum.    By  the  plan  of  this  bank,  its  roembera  were  to  derive  no  emolu- 

*  See  note  No.XVLattheenJ  of  the  volume. 
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amat  whatever  fWmi  the  madtutiatu  For  4dnAeilie-4lMr«dto&^aW; 
dnir  money,  thejr  lequiitd  only  tlvt  e^ii^  dxxldpldllgt  A«^Ml ' 
the  union  to  mmbune  the  ceets  add  charges  ,of  Oe  rrwtyMffia^  ,m  I|' 
iMootMUe  tiine,  end  ehotftj-  gw-  each  ^M^vpgi'Ja  Hgfiatf^iftimm'. 
migitt  be  in  their  pqmr.         '   «.  <-*    -\' V    -  -  '  >.    :.'• 

The  tediee  of  IVledriiriiift  foo  ^l^na  a  ^letadi^  e^ii^  ikT  pdfipt^ 

enunple  wai  eDOennveiy  followed;*  byt  it  je  not  l|f  the  ocfitnbHIicnr' 
of  the  generoue  that  a  warcan  or  ought.lo  be  nuLinteined. ,  The,pan9 
of  Ae  natioa  alone  can  sopfdy  the  ezpenijitiine.bf  aiMtion:;  an4i  wfaea 
all  are  interested-  in  a  co&leet,  all  ought  19  .oantribate  to  its  augtortw 
l^xea,  and  taxea  only,  can  fiirMahfortheproaeentionofawrtionBlyaft 
msani  which  are  jiut  in  tbemselVee,  or  competeat  to  the  dijetd.  Not- 
Withetandiag  these  <Ion8ti(»w,- the'  diatreaea  of  the  army,  .for  dothiiy 
eqiedally,  atitl  continued ;  and  were  the  miMQ  Bemtij  felt  when  a  to- 
cperation  with  Piench  troops  warexpected.  So  late  aa  (he  30th  otJiiat, 
General  Washingtcoi  infortned  congreaa,  that  be  atiU  Mxnued  nndarlbB 
painfid  and  humiliating  embamaament  of  having  no  ahiita  fi>r'4fB  ao^ 
diera,  many  of  whom  were  deetitula  of  that  Dsoesnry  artible.  ■*  F6r  the 
troops  to  be  without  clothing  ot  any  time,"  he  added,  "  is  highly  injurioua 
to  the  aervice,  and  distressing  to  our  feelings;  but  the  want  will  be  more 
peculiarly  mortifying  when  they  come  to  act  with  those  of  our  allies. 
If  it  be  possible,  I  have  no  doubt,  immediate  measures  will  be  taken  to 
relieve  their  distreaa. 

"  It  ia  also  moat  dnceiely  wished,  that  there  could  be  aoroe  ouppliea  of 
clothing  fumi^ed  to  the  oSicers.  There  {u«  a  great  many  whoae  ceo- 
dition  ia  atill  miserable.  Thia  is,  in  some  instances,  the  case  with  the 
whole  linea  of  the  states.  It  would  be  well  for  their  own  aakea,  and  for 
the  public  good,  if  they  could  be  furnished.    They  will  not  be  able,  when 

*  Thi*  iiuUnce  of  jatiiotinn  on  tlM  part  of  oni  bit  tni  unblihs  conntijiniiuul,  ia 
fiu  frcnn  being  sngla.  Thdicondnctthraughout  the  wu  wuDniftKin.  Tha^dKied 
willt  chMiif olnsn  udgaietj,  the  piivBlioai  aod  lufleriilgi  tovhich  thn  diatraaof  tba 
tiioMBipaMd  tborwantij.  InererT  tfagaorihis  severe  trial,  they  diiplijgd  riitim 
which  luTe  Dot  boen  iIiteji  ftUribated  to  their  wi,  but  Trhtch  it  ia  belieivd  ihej  will, 
on  wfwj  oconoD  i-t<iiI»ij^  [q  unfold  them,  be  faund  Co  poiMM.  WHh  ■  read;  ae- 
qidMcanca,  with  a  GnnlMaa  alwaja  cheerful,  and  a  conitanc;  nsTer  tunanting  Iha 
MCtiflMa  which  were  made,  they  not  ooty  yielded  up  all  the  el^audea,  drlicMJea,  and 
•reneonieiiieiicei  to  bafiinuihed  by  wealth  (Oil  comnwrce^feljingoD  their  ftrma  and 
on  domeatie  indmtry  for  ever;  article  of  food  and  raiment,  but,  conMntingla  Bhan  Iha 
produce  of  their  own  labour,  they  gave  up  without  regret,  a  conaderable  portion  of  Iha 
corering  drngned  for  their  own  &milim,  to  sapply  Uu  wants  of  the  dittreaaod  aoldien  1 
and  henacally  auppwod  the  inTolantary  aigh  which  tbe  depaKura  of  Ibeir  bnllMi^ 
IhA  aopi^  and  thairhuabanda,  Sxliktttaf,  raoded  from  tbrii  boaoma. 


"^•-^ 
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our  friends  come  to  co-operate  with  ns,  to  go  on  a  common  routine  of 
duty ;  and  if  they  should,  they  must,  from  their  appearance,  be  held  in 
low  estimation*" 

This  picture  presents  in  strong  colours,  the  real  patriotism  of  the 
American  army*  One  heroic  efibrt,  though  it  may  dazzle  the  mind  with 
its  splendour,  is  an  exertion  most  men  are  capable  of  making  ,*  but  con- 
tinued patient  sufiering  and  unremitting  perseverance,  in  a  service  pro- 
mising no  personal  emolument,  and  exposing  the  officer  unceasingly,  not 
only  to  wants  of  every  kind,  but  to  those  circumstances  of  humiliation 
which  seem  to  degrade  him  in  the  eyes  of  others,  demonstrate  a  fortitude 
of  mind,  a  strength  of  virtue,  and  a  firmness  of  principle,  which  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

As  the  several  legislative  acts  for  bringing  the  army  into  the  field,  did 
not  pass  until  the  months  of  June  and  July,  General  Washington  re- 
mained uninformed  of  the  force  on  which  he  might  rely,  and  was  conse- 
quently unable  to  form  any  certain  plan  of  operations. 

This  suspense  was  the  more  cruelly  embarrassing,  as,  in  the  event 
of  an  attempt  upon  New  York,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
French  fleet  should,  on  its  arrival,  take  possession  of  the  harbour,  which 
was  then  weakly  defended.  But,  should  this  measure  be  followed  by  a 
failure  to  furnish  the  requisite  support,  it  would  not  only  be  inefl^tual ; 
but,  in  a  very  possible  state  of  things,  might  sacrifice  the  fleet  itself. 

Should  it  be  ascertained  that  the  states  were  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  make  the  exertions  necessary  for  the  siege  of  New  York,  other  objects 
presented  themselves  against  which  the  allied  arms  might  be  turned  to 
advantage.  To  avoid  the  disgrace  and  danger  of  attempting  what  could 
not  be  e^cted,  and  the  reproach  of  neglecting  any  attainable  object, 
were  equally  desirable,  and  equally  required  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
measures  which  would  be  taken  by  the  states. 

In  a  letter  to  congress  communicating  his  anxiety  on  this  interesting 
subject,  and  his  total  want  of  information  respecting  it,  Greneral  Washing- 
.ton  observed,  '*  The  season  is  come  when  we  have  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  and  yet,  for  want  of  this  point  of  primary 
consequence,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  form  a  system  of  co-operation.  I 
have  no  basis  to  act  upon ;  and,  of  course,  were  this  generous  succour 
of  our  ally  now  to  arrive,  I  should  find  myself  in  the  most  awkward,  em- 
barrassing, and  painful  situation.  The  general  and  the  admiral,  from 
the  relation  in  which  I  stand,  as  soon  as  they  approach  our  coast,  will 
require  of  me  a  plan  of  the  measures  to  be  pursued,  and  there  ought  of 
right  to  be  one  prepared ;  but  circumstanced  as  I  am,  I  can  not  even  give 
them  conjectures.    From  these  considerations,  I  have  suggested  to  the 
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I,  b7  « letter  I  had  the  honcar  of  addraHuig  dim  ywHnhy, 
die  iitdiipaanble  neceanty  of  their  writing  again  to  Oe  alidM,  ™8*IK 
them  to  give  immediate  and  precise  informatian  of  the  liMiaaiiiDi  tluf 
ia.-n  takm  and  of  the  reault.  I^e  intereat  of  An  alataa,  tfas  honoKud 
T^mtation  of  our  councilt,  the  justice  and  gntitude  dun  to  our  allies^  ifl 
nqoire  that  I  ahould,  witbont  delaj,  be  tnabled  to  aanertaia  and  iafiaat 
tfieni,  what  we  can  or  can  nottrndwlahft.  Tbeis  ia  a  point  which  oi^tt 
DOW  to  be  determined,  (»  the  Buocess  of  whidi  all  oar  ihtnre  cpwatioM 
may  depend,  on  which,  for  want  of  knowing  our  pnqncta,  I  can  make 
BO  decidon.  For  fear  of  inrdring  the  fleet  and  army  of  onr  allic*  in 
droanMtances  which  would  expoae  them,  if  not  aecondDd  by  ns,  to  ma* 
,  terial  iacon?Qnience  and  hazard,  I  shall  be  cranpdlad  to  aospcnd  it,  and 
(liD  delay  may  be  &tal  to  our  hopes." 

The  tardy  proceedings  of  the  states  were  not  lev  per[dBzing  to  ooDgna 
tluiii  to  the  CommandBT-in-chiefl  To  the  """■■*»"'  of  his  t&oat  ChristiaB 
majeety,  who  had  in  the  piecading  January  oommnnicBted  tba  prabaU^ 
ty  of  leoeiving  succour  fhim  France,  that  body,  without  ^^Inuhtipg  ae> 
eoralelythe  nMansofoomplying  with  its  engagemsots,  had  [MgadiMtf 
nnequivocally  for  efiectual  co.<^)eration.  The  minister  was  anored,  OuA 
the  United  Slates  had  expectations  on  which  (hey  could  rely  with  cooB- 
dencc,  of  bringing  into  the  field,  for  the  next  campaign,  an  army  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men ;  and  that  such  numbers  of  militia  might  be  added  to 
this  continental  force,  as  would  render  it  competent  to  any  cnt^prisa 
against  the  posts  occupied  by  the  British  within  the  United  Slates. 

Assurances  were  also  given  that  ample  supplies  of  provisions  for  the 
combined  armies  should  be  laid  up  in  mogazines  under  the  diiectioa  of 
congress.  The  French  minister  addressed  congren  an  this  subject  about 
the  time  that  General  Washington  expressed  so  itroD^y,  the  Dcceasity 
of  knowing  with  certainty,  on  what  Teinforcements  he  was  to  calculate. 

Thus  pressed  by  their  general  and  their  ally,  congress  renewed  tbeir 
u^ent  requisitions  on  the  slates,  and  desired  the  several  governments  to 
correspond  weekly  with  the  committee  at  head  quorten,  on  the  progress 
made  in  complying  with  them. 

In  the  mean  ibno.  General  Washington  meditated  unceaaogly  on  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  the  various  contingendes  which  might  happen  j 
and  endeavoured  to  prepare  for  any  plan  of  operations  which  circum. 
stances  might  render  adviseable.  The  arrival  of  Sir  Henry  Clmton,  di- 
minished the  variety  of  aspects  in  which  the  relative  situation  of  the  two 
armies  was  to  be  contemplated,  and  rendered  the  success  of  an  attend 
mi  New  York  more  doubtful.  It  was  now  thought  adviseable  that  the 
azroament  irom  France,  instead  of  sailing  directly  to  the  Hook,  sbonld 
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proceed  in  the  first  instance  to  Rhode  Island ;  where,  after  disembarking 
the  troops,  and  providing  for  the  sick,  it  might  wait  until  a  definitive  plan 
of  operations  should  be  concerted. 

On  the  ISth  of  July,  while  the  result  of  the  measures  adopted  bj  the 
several  states  remained  uncertain,  the  French  fleet  entered  the  harbour 
of  Newport,  and  letters  were  soon  afterwards  received  from  the  Count 
de  Rochambeau  and  the  Chevalier  Tunay,  the  ofticers  commanding  the 
land  and  naval  forces,  transmitting  to  General  Washington  an  account 
of  their  arrival,  of  their  strength,  their  expectations,  and  their  orders. 

The  troops  designed  to  serve  in  the  United  States  had  assembled,  early 
in  the  year,  at  Brest ;  but  the  transports  at  that  place  having  been  chiefly 
employed  for  an  armament  destined  for  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  ports 
from  which  it  had  been  intended  to  draw  others,  being  blockaded,  only 
the  first  division,  consisting  of  five  thousand  men,  had  arrived  at  New- 
port ;  but  letters  from  France  contained  assurances  that  the  second  divi* 
sion  of  the  army  might  soon  be  expected. 

To  obviate  those  difiiculties  which  had  occurred  on  former  occasions 
respecting  rank,  the  orders  given  to  Lieutenant  (xeneral  Count  de  Ro- 
chambeau, which  were  inclosed  in  his  first  letter,  placed  him  entirely 
under  the  command  of  General  Washington.  Tlie  French  troops  were 
to  be  considered  as  auxiliaries,  and  were,  according  to  the  usages  of 
war,  to  cede  the  post  of  honour  to  the  Americans.* 

Convinced  that  cordial  harmony  between  the  allied  forces  was  es- 
sential to  their  success,  both  generals  cultivated  carefully  the  friendly 
dispositions  felt  by  the  troops  towards  each  other.  Warm  professions 
of  reciprocal  respect,  esteem,  and  confidence,  were  interchanged  between 
them;  and  each  endeavoured  to  impress  on  the  other,  and  on  all  the 
military  and  civil  departments,  the  conviction  that  the  two  nations,  and 
two  armies,  were  united  by  the  tics  of  interest  and  afiection.  On  this 
occasion,  Gieneral  Washington  recommended  to  his  officers,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  friendship  and  affection  for  their  allies,  to  engraft  on  the  Ameri- 
can cockade,  which  was  black,  a  white  relief,  that  being  the  colour  of 
the  French  cockade. 

Late  as  was  the  arrival  of  the  French  troops,  they  found  the  Ameri- 
cans unprepared  for  active  and  ofi!ensive  operations.  Not  even  at  that 
time  were  the  numbers  ascertained  which  would  bo  furnished  by  the 
states.  Yet  it  was  necessary  for  (xeneral  Washington  to  communicate 
a  plan  of  the  campaign  to  the  Count  de  Rochambeau. 

The  season  was  already  so  far  advanced  that  preparations  for  the 

*  These  oiden  were  given  at  the  instance  of  Gteneral  La  Ftiyeiie.^CorrupondenM 
tcUh  Ckntral  La  Fayette, 
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operations  contemplated  eventually,  on  the  arrival  of  the  aeoond  divirion 
0f  the  French  fleet,  must  be  immediately  made,  or  there  voidd  not  be 
time,  though  every  circumstance  should  prove  fiivouraUe,  to  easeiito 
the  design  against  New  Yoik.  Such  estate  of  tUngs  so  ill  comported 
with  the  engagements  of  congress,  and  with  the  interests  of  the  aalioOt 
that,  trusting  to  his  being  enabled,  by  the  measures  already  taken  by  the 
states,  to  comply  with  what  was  incumbent  oa  him  to  perfonn,  he  de« 
termined  to  hazard  much  rather  than  forego  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  aids  afforded  by  France.  In  communicating  this  resolutioo  to 
congress,  he  said — ^'Pressed  on  all  sides  by  a  clxsoe  of  difficulties  in  a 
moment  which  required  decision,  I  have  adopted  that  line  of  conduct 
which  comported  with  the  dignity  and  faith  of  congress,  the  reputatioii 
of  these  states,  and  the  honour  of  our  arms.  I  have  sent  on  definitive 
proposals  of  co-operation  to  the  French  general  and  admiraL  Neither 
the  period  of  the  season,  nor  a  regard  to  decency,  would  permit  delay* 
The  die  is  cast,  and  it  remains  with  the  states  either  to  fulfU  their  en- 
gagements, preserve  their  credit,  and  support  their  independoice,  or  to 
involve  us  in  disgrace  and  defeat.  Notwithstanding  the  failures  poinled 
out  by  the  committee,  I  shall  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  they  wiQ, 
ultimately,  consult  their  own  interest  and  honour;  and  not  suflfer  us  to 
fail  for  the  want  of  means  which  it  is  evidently  in  their  power  to  affojfd. 
What  has  been  done,  and  is  doing,  by  some  of  the  states,  confirms  the 
opinion  I  have  entertained  of  sufficient  resources  in  the  country.  Of 
the  disposition  of  the  people  to  submit  to  any  arrangement  for  bringing 
them  forth,  I  see  no  reasonable  ground  to  doubt.  If  we  fail  for  want  of 
proper  exertions  in  any  of  the  governments,  I  trust  the  responsibility  will 
fall  where  it  ought ;  and  that  I  shall  stand  justified  to  congress,  my 
country,  and  the  world." 

A  decisive  naval  superiority  however  was  considered  as  the  basis  of 
any  enterprise  to  be  undertaken  by  the  allied  arms.  This  naval  supe- 
riority being  assumed,  the  outlines  of  the  plan  were  drawn,  and  the  5th 
of  August  was  named  as  the  day  on  which  the  French  troops  should  re- 
embark,  and  the  American  army  assemble  at  Morrissania. 

This  plan  was  committed  to  Major  General  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
who  was  authorized  to  explain  the  situation  of  the  American  army,  and 
the  views  of  the  General,  to  the  Count  de  Rochambeau.  It  was  to  be 
considered  as  preliminary  to  any  operation — that  the  fleet  and  army  of 
France  should  continue  their  aid  until  the  enterprise  should  succeed,  or 
be  abandoned  by  mutual  consent. 

The  Chevalier  de  Tunay  did  not  long  maintain  his  superiority  at  sea. 
Three  days  after  he  reached  Newport,  Admiral  Greaves  arrived  with  six 
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ships  of  the  line,  fUMl*tiaiisferred  it  to  the-  British.  On  his  appearance 
(^  the  Hook)  Arbuthnot  parsed  the  bar  with  four  ships  of  the  line ;  and 
hearing  that  De  IVmay  had  reached  Rhode  Island,  proceeded  thither^ 
and  cruised  off  the  hmboor.  The  Count  d^  Rochambeau  had  been  put 
into  possession  Of  ail  the  ibrta  and  batteries  abotit  Newport,  and  the  fleet 
had  been  moved  in  a  line  so  as  to  co-epende  with  the  land  forces.  This 
pomtion  appearing'too  foroiidable  to  be  attempted  by  the  ileet  alone,  Ar- 
buthnot continued  to  cnii^iB  offl^oclk^Island. 

Aa  the  commanders  of  the  allied  forces  still  cherished  the  hope  of  ac- 
qjUiring  a  saperiortty  at  sea,  the  design  on  New  York  was  only  suspend- 
ed. .This  hopQ  wa§  strengthened  by.mtelligence  that  the  Count  de  Gui- 
chen  had  been  joined  in-  the  West  Indies  by  a  powerful  Spanish  arma- 
ment. The  CheTaUer  de  Ti&ay  had  despatched' a  packet  to  inform  him 
that  he  was  blocked  up  by  a  superior  force,  and  to  solicit  such  reinforce- 
ments as  the  situation  of  the  Count  mi^  enable  him  to  spare.  Relying 
on  the  success  of  this  qjptication,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  second  divi- 
sion of  the  squadron  from  Brest,  the  American  general  impatiently  ex- 
pected the  moment  when  De  Tonay  would  be  enabled  to  act  offensively. 

In  this.crisis  ofaSkJrBj  a  derangement  took  place  in  a  most  important 
department,  which  threatened  to  disconcert  the  whole  plan  of  operations, 
though  every  other  circumstance  should  prove  favourable. 

The  immense  expenditure  of  the  quartermaster's  department — the  in- 
adequacy of  the  funds  with  which  it  was  supplied — ^the  reciprocal  dis- 
gusts and  complaints  produced  by  these  causes,  had  determined'  congress 
to  make  still  another  radical  change  in  the  system.  This  subject  had 
been  taken  up  early  in  the  winter;  but  such  were  the  delays  inseparable 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  government,  that  the  report  of  the  committee 
was  not  made  until  the  month  of  March,  nor  finally  decided  on  until  the 
middle  of  July. 

This  subject  was  too  interesting  to  the  army,  and  to  the  important 
qierations  meditated  for  the  campaign,  not  to  engage  the  anxious  atten- 
tion of  the  Commander-in-chief.  At  his  request,  the  quartermaster  ge- 
neral, while  the  army  lay  in  winter  quarters,  repaired  to  Philadelphia  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  congress  all  tho  information  he  possessed.  He 
proposed  to  withdraw  the  management  of  the  department  almost  entirely 
from  the  civil  government,  and  to  place  it  under  the  control  of  the  per- 
son who  should  be  at  its  head,  subject  only  to  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

The  views  of  congress  were  entirely  difierent.  While  the  subject  re- 
mained suspended  before  that  body,  it  was  taken  up  by  the  committee 
of  co^yperation  at  head  quarters,  where  the  combined  experience  and 
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:fa  digBMbig  a  lyMen  Mdi^ted  to  d«  aoliMl  Hkatna  ofdM  Urilid  SMHh 
nM  TMvifnw^**  to  coofinH*  ^Cft  ^F9  nb  iDorii  wAnMto'tM 
by  ihowiDg  ill  dintBraitodnMi,  QmaalfliHBa  (tffelfSito  A^. 
tinoe  in  ths  diachuin  of  the  dntiM  MtlcDfld  to  Un^  iQlfMi^sn  oAv 
•xtn  eaalumeol  thui  Us  &inil7  MqMBK*.  ^nutplu^whi^r^M^ 
k&TC  bMit  ill  details,  wu,  in- jn  gononl  otdinniQMMBpliW  ibflB^  • 
gisK.  A  aywtem  waa,  at.tength,  gOttpfaied'hy  A«t,Eddr,*wlnA  Ghnai- 
lal  Gnene  beliervd  to  be  incBpftble  (^exacutioii.  ■BMoMag'aattotakB 
iqiaa  himadftbo  igpni^hility  of  Meawaw  tfia'i^ue'Cf  wluBh  rtit  ba 

iriii^hBdaqiiuredrfbMngoaeflil.         .        .  •       .<^'i 
Apynbondiiig  the  wont  oooMqiieooes  fion  hii  nBgaatkn  in  w  cfitL  ' 

ctI  a  HtCWflti  O—nwl  Waatiinghiti  pm— J  him  tn.  M]M[m|  th«  ^^l■^^iy^^ 

■1^  uitil  tlw  flfiect  rf  an  qipUalioB  fron  himMlfaiid  from  tke  eo^Hib 
teoofoo-opsntiooabauldbokiKnnt  Tliiii  nniiiaiiiililinmiiiiiliMailno 
ttkeL  Hm  iMoludon  to  make  this  bold  eqwiiuMt  ma  UBittiiAla> 
Gtneial  Greanc'i  re«gnBtion  wa-aooeptod ;  and  the  lellBr  oaeiwyiag  k 
aaeitod  •>  much  iiritatian,  that  a  deaiga  waa  mtiiMted  of  ao^tfidBg  Ua 
conunandiD  iho  lineof  the  army.  But  tbose  impressicma  aooD  wore  o^ 
and  the  resentment  of  the  montcut  subsided.  Colonel  I^ckehqg,  who  ' 
aucceeded  General  Greene,  poesessed,  in  an  eminent  decree,  those  quali- 
ties which  fitted  him  to  combat  and  subdue  the  difficulties  of  his  depart- 
raent.  To  great  energy  of  mind  and  body,  he  added  a  long  expeiience 
in  the  af&ira  of  the  continent,  with  an  ardent  zeal  for  its  interests ;  «»■< 
GeneiBl  Greene  hinisclf,  with  several  of  the  former  officers,  at  tiio  n- 
<iuest  of  the  Commandcr-in-chier,  continued  for  some  time  afler  their 
rragnation,  to  render  all  the  services  in  their  power;  but  there  waa  a 
defect  of  nrteans,  for  which  neither  talents  nor  exettton  could  compea> 
sale. 

In  the  commissary  department  the  same  distress  was  oxpcriencod. 
General  Washington  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  enipt)tiiig  the  maga- 
mnea  at  West  Point,  and  of  foraging  on  a  people  whose  means  of  sub- 
sisting themselves  were  already  nearly  exhausted  by  the  armies  on  both 
sides.  The  inadequate  supplies  drawn  frmn  thesesourcesafibrdedbuta 
short  relief;  and,  onco  more,  at  a  time  when  the  public  imo^nation  was 
contemplating  brilliant  plans,  the  exocuticH)  of  which  required  steady 
courage  with  persevering  labour,  and  consequently  ample  magaziaea, 
the  army  was  frequently  reduced  to  the  hut  extremity  by  the  want  of 
food. 

So  great  were  the  enbanaaamenta  produced  by  the  difficnlty  of  pro- 
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ooring  subdstenoe  that,  although  the  seccxid  division  of  the  fleet  fiom 
Brest  was  daily  expected,  General  Washington  found  it  necessary  to 
countermand  the  orders  under  which  the  militia  were  marching  to  campm 

Such  wds  the  state  of  preparation  for  the  campaign,  when  intelligence 
was  brought  by  the  Alliance  frigate  that  the  port  of  Brest  was  blockaded. 
In  the  hope,  however,  that  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  would 
be  able  to  raise  the  blockade,  Greneral  Washington  adhered  steadily  to 
his  purpose  respecting  New  York,  and  continued  his  exertions  to  pro- 
vide the  means  for  its  execution.  The  details  of  the  plan  of  co-operation 
continued  to  be  the  subject  of  a  correspondence  with  the  Count  De  Ro- 
chambeau,  and  the  Chevalier  De  Tunay ;  and,  at  length,  a  personal  in- 
terview was  agreed  upon,  to  take  f^ace  on  the  21st  of  September,  at 
Hartford,  in  Connecticut. 

In  this  interview,  ulterior  eventual  measures,  as  well  as  an  explicit  and 
detailed  arrangement  for  acting  against  New  York,  were  tlie  subjects  of 
consideration.  No  one  of  the  plans,  however,  then  concerted  for  the 
present  campaign,  was  carried  into  execution.  All,  except  an  invasion 
of  Canada,  depended  on  a  superiority  at  sea,  which  was  soon  rendered 
almost  hopeless  by  certain  information  that  the  Count  De  Guichen  had 
sailed  for  Europe. 

Not  long  afler  receiving  this  information.  Admiral  Rodney  arrived  at 
New  York  with  eleven  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates.  This  rein- 
forcement not  only  disconcerted  all  the  plans  of  the  allies,  but  put  it  in 
the  power  of  the  British  to  prosecute  in  security  their  designs  in  the 
south. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  Commander-in-chief  did  not  relin- 
quish, without  infinite  chagrin,  the  sanguine  expectations  he  had  formed 
of  rendering  this  summer  decisive  of  the  war.  Never  before  had  he  in- 
dulged so  strongly  the  hope  of  happily  terminating  the  contest.  In  a 
letter  to  an  intimate  friend,  this  chagrin  was  thus  expressed.  "  We  are 
now  drawing  to  a  close  an  inactive  campaign,  the  beginning  of  which 
appeared  pregnant  with  events  of  a  very  favourable  complexion.  I  hoped, 
but  I  hoped  in  vain,  that  a  prospect  was  oi)ening  which  would  enable 
me  to  fix  a  period  to  my  military  pursuits,  and  restore  me  to  domestic 
life.  The  favourable  disposition  of  Spain,  the  promised  succour  from 
Prance,  the  combined  force  in  the  West  Indies,  the  declaration  of  Russia 
(acceded  to  by  other  powers  of  Europe,  humiliating  the  naval  pride  and 
power  of  Great  Britain)  the  superiority  of  France  and  Spain  by  sea  in 
Europe,  the  Irish  claims  and  English  disturbances,  formed  in  the  aggre- 
gate an  opinion  in  my  breast,  (which  is  not  very  susceptible  of  peaceful 
dreams)  that  the  hour  of  deliverance  was  not  far  distant;  for  that,  how- 
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erarunwilUiig  Great  Britain  might  be  to  yield  tbs  jKiint,  it  ntwld  not  tt 
in  ber  power  to  continue  the  contest.  But  alas!  Iheae  pnMpecta,  tkUSf 
ipg  as  tbey  were,  have  proved  delusive ;  and  I  see  nodiing  iMfm  na  but 
accumulating  distress.  We  have  been  half  ofour  time  without  pDviaaib, 
and  are  likely  to  continue  so.  We  have  no  magalineB,  nor,  money  tg 
Ibim  them.  We  hare  lived  upon  expedients  undl  we  can  Uve  no  loqgeb 
In  R  word,  the  history  c^Ihe  war  is  a  history  <f  lalaa  hopes  and  teo^iK  ' 
rary  devices,  instead  of  system  and  economy.  It  is  in.Tan,  ko#e«Bf, 
to  look  bock,  nor  is  it  our  business  to  do  so.  Out  case  is  not  de^erale, 
ifvirtusexistsin  the  peopto)  and  there  is  wisdom  amoDg  our  nHsffc.  But 
to  BU[^)aae  that  this  great  revolution  can  be  accomplished  by  a  temporary ". 
anny ;  that  thu  arm;  will  be  subnsted  by  state  suppBas ;  and  that  taxa- 
tion altme  is  adequate  to  our  wants,  is  in  my  opinicn  absurd,  and  as  Hn- 
teasonable  as  to  expect  an  invernon  of  the  ordtf  (rf*  nature  to  Bcoommo- 
date  itself  to  our  views.  If  it  were  necessary,  it  could  be  oamij'^itmi 
toany  peraoni^a  moderate  understanding,  that  an  annual  army,  qrkny  . 
aimy  laiaed  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  beaides  being  unqualified  fivtbe 
'  end  dengned,  is,  in  various  ways  that  could  be  enumerated,  tea  times 
more  expensive  than  a  permanent  body  of  men  under  good  orgaiuBfioD 
and  military  discipline ;  which  never  was,  nor  will  be  the  case  with  raw 
troops.  A  thousand  arguments,  rcaulling  from  experience  and  the  Tiature 
of'things,  might  also  be  adduced  to  piove  that  the  army,  if  it  is  to  depend 
upon  slate  supplies,  must  disband  or  starve,  and  that  taxation  alone  (es- 
pecially at  this  late  hour)  can  not  furnish  the  means  to  carry  on  the  war. 
Is  it  not  time  to  retract  from  error,  and  benefit  by  experience  ?  Or  do  we 
want  farther  proof  of  the  ruinous  system  we  have  pertinaciously  ad- 
hered to. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

TiMion  tnd  escape  of  Arnold. — Trial  and  execution  of  Major  Andr€.~Piecautiaiif 
for  the  aecuzitj  of  Weat  Point — Letter  of  General  Washington  on  American 
afiairs. — Proceedings  of  congress  respecting  the  army. — Major  Tafanadge  destrojs 
the  British  stores  at  Coram. — The  army  retires  into  winter  quarters. — Irruption  of 
Major  Cariton  into  New  York. — European  transactions. 

While  the  public  mind  was  anticipating  great  events  from  the  com- 
bined  arms  of  France  and  America,  treason  lay  concealed  in 
the  American  camp,  and  was  plotting  tho  ruin  of  the  American 
cause. 

The  great  services  and  military  talents  of  General  Arnold,  his  courage 
in  battle,  and  patient  fortitude  under  excessive  hardships,  had  secured  to 
him  a  high  place  in  the  opinion  of  the  army  and  of  his  country. 

Not  having  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  wounds  received  before 
Quebec  and  at  Saratoga  to  be  fit  for  active  service,  and  having  large  ac- 
counts to  settle  with  the  government  which  required  leisure,  he  was,  on 
the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  in  1778,  appointed  to  the  command  in  that 
place. 

Unfortunately,  that  strength  of  principle  and  correctness  of  judgment, 
which  might  enable  him  to  resist  the  various  seductions  to  which  his  fame 
and  rank  exposed  him  in  the  metropolis  of  the  union,  were  not  associated 
with  the  firmness  which  he  had  displayed  in  the  field,  and  in  the  most 
adverse  circumstances.  Yielding  to  the  temptations  of  a  false  pride,  and 
forgetting  that  he  did  not  possess  the  resource^ of  private  fortune,  he  in- 
dulged in  the  pleasures  of  a  sumptuous  table  and  expensive  equipage,  and 
soon  swelled  his  debts  to  an  amount  which  it  was  impossible  to  discharge. 
Unmindful  of  his  military  character,  he  engaged  in  speculations  which 
were  unfortunate;  and  with  the  hope  of  immense  profit,  took  shares  in 
privateers  which  were  unsuccessful.  His  claims  against  the  United 
States  were  great,  and  he  looked  to  them  for  the  means  of  extricating  him- 
self from  the  embarrassments  in  which  his  indiscretions  had  involved 
him ;  but  the  commissioners  to  whom  his  accounts  were  referred  for  set- 
tlement, had  reduced  them  considerably;  and,  on  his  appeal  from  their 
decision  to  congress,  a  committee  reported  that  the  sum  allowed  by  the 
commissioners  was  more  than  he  was  entitled  to  receive. 

He  was  charged  with  various  acts  of  extortion  on  the  citizens  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  with  peculating  on  the  funds  of  the  continent.  Not  the 
less  soured  by  these  multiplied  causes  of  irritation,  from  the  reflection 
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that  tbey  were  attribnlaUe  to  his  own  foUiet  snd  Tun,  he  pne  fiA  nope 

to  hil  WmtrnPIltt,  l**^  imtnlgnJ  hirrMRlf  in  mpiWMfJM  iXuMigrf  wy^f  Jt 

■guDft,  vImI  bo  tanned,  tbo  ingntituda  of  hii  ocnutr;,  whkih  pmrakod 
tb(Meuoitndhi]n,uidpiTegrMlofibiicetoeoog^|ik  BaTingfaeeonape- 
onliari^odiou  ^i^^gofranimentof  PeiinaylvnB,the  ^aontive  of  IhM 
■Wb  aihibited  fiAml  ohargea  againat  hun  to  eongnai,  wfao  diracM^  ttat 
beahouldbsamaledandbiauf^tbeferaaociartiinrtiaL  Hia  trial  «■■ 
nofwiiidfyl  Iste  in  January,  1T79,  and  he  waa amteooad  tohe iqnmand- 
ed  by  Uie'  Ccanmandei^iiMhief.  This  nnlenoe  waa  ajfitfnd  by  oon- 
gnM  od  oairied  into  coaetitioa. 

Btom  the  dme  the  aantenee  agaimt  him  waa  approred,  if  not  nooar, 
hu  pTood  lu^rindpled  ^liiit  rerohed  from  the  canae  of  hia  ooantiy,  and 
datermined  him  to  seek  an  occadon  to  make  the  otgectsof  hisiMBeot 
moit,  the  Tictima  of  hia  Trngennce.  laming  hia  ayea  oo  Wot  Poiitt 
aa  an  aoqdaiticai  which  woidd  gtre  value  to  tnawn,  and  inffiet  a  aortd 
wound  on  hia  fismer  friends,  he  sought  the  wwiinand  of  thai  fixtnMfit 
tte  paqioaa  of  gratifying  both  his  avarioe'and  his  hate.* 

T»  New  Toric,  die  safety  of*  West  Pdm  waa  peculiariy  iiawBriigj 
•nd,  in  that  state,  the  reputation  of  Arnold  was  particularly  Ugk  To 
ila  delegation  he  addressed  faimadf;  and  one  (^its  members  had  written 
a  letter  to  General  Washington,  suggesting  doubts  respecting  the  milita' 
ry  character  of  Howe,  to  whom  its  defence  was  then  entrusted,  and  leoom- 
mending  Arnold  for  that  service.  This  request  was  not  forgotten.  Some 
ahort  time  aflerwarda,  General  Schuyler  mentioned  to  the  Commander-in- 
chief  a  letter  he  had  received  from  Arnold  intimating  bis  wish  to  jcsn 
the  army,  but  stating  his  inability,  in  consequence  of  hia  wounds,  to  per- 
form  the  active  duties  of  jhc  field.  General  Washington  observed  that, 
as  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  vigorous  campaign,  be  should  be  gratified 
with  the  aid  of  General  Arnold.  That  so  soon  as  the  operations  against 
New  York  should  commence,  he  designed  to  draw  bis  whole  force  into 
the  field,  leaving  even  West  Point  to  the  care  of  invalids  and  a  small 
ganison  of  militia.  Recollecting  however  the  ibrmer  application  of  a 
member  of  congress  respecting  this  post,  he  added,  that "  if,  with  this 
previous  information,  that  situation  would  be  more  agreeable  to  him  than 
a  command  in  the  fi^d,  his  wishes  should  certainly  be  indulged." 

*  Tha  anEbot  U  iofoniwd  by  Gcner^  La&ysUs  tlut  AioaU,  whJIa  ownnukfing  at 
Wot  Point,  enilHTouredtoobUin  tTDm  CFeneral  Wuhingtiui  the  umimb  of  hii  ncnt 
■mimriei  in  N«w  York,  and  bii  mfani  of  communicating  with  Uieni.  He  prcaed 
lA&yetlt,  who  had  alio  his  private  intelli^iiceiv,  far  the  Mjoe  imfijnnatiaQ.  Qii  uk 
plintioiu  were  at  conae  utmcoeMfiiL  It  curaot  be  doubted  that  hia  oljeet  WM  (a 
eottroitllieiddititmaJgiiiieof  liettijiDg  themtoSif  Heniy  ClinlOD. 
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This  oonveiBation  beiog  communicated  to  Arnold,  he  caught  eagerly 
at  the  proposition,  though  without  openly  discovering  any  solicitude  on 
the  subject ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  repaired  to  camp,  where 
he  renewed  the  solicitalions  which  had  before  been  made  indirectly. 

At  this  juncture.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  embarked  on  an  expedition  he 
meditated  against  Rhode  Island,  and  General  Washington  was  advano^ 
ing  on  New  York.  He  offered  Arnold  the  lefl  wing  of  the  army,  which 
that  officer  declined  under  the  pretexts  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  Gene- 
ral Schuyler. 

Incapable  of  suspecting  a  man  who  had  given  such  distinguished 
proofs  of  courage  and  patriotism,  the  Commander-in-chief  was  neither 
alarmed  at  his  refusal  to  embrace  so  splendid  an  opportunity  of  recover- 
ing the  favour  of  his  countrymen,  nor  at  the  embarrassment  accompany- 
ing that  refusal.  Pressing  the  subject  no  farther,  ho  assented  to  the  re- 
quest which  had  been  made,  and  invested  Arnold  with  tlie  command  of 
West  Point  Previous  to  his  soliciting  this  station,  he  had,  in  a  letter  to 
Colonel  Robinson,  signifted  his  change  of  principles,  and  his  wish  to  re- 
store himself  to  the  favour  of  his  Prince  by  some  signal  proof  of  his  re- 
pentance. This  letter  opened  the  way  to  a  correspondence  with  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  the  immediate  object  of  which,  after  obtaining  the  ap- 
pointment he  had  solicited,  was  to  concert  the  means  of  delivering  the 
important  post  he  commanded  to  the  British  general. 

Major  John  Andr6,  an  aid-de-camp  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  adjn* 
tant  general  of  the  British  army,  was  selected  as  the  person  to  whom 
the  maturing  of  Arnold's  treason,  and  the  arrangements  for  its  execu- 
tion should  be  entrusted.  A  correspondence  was  carried  on  between 
them  under  a  mercantile  disguise,  in  the  feigned  names  of  Gustavus  and 
Anderson ;  and,  at  length,  to  facilitate  their  communications,  the  Vul- 
ture  sloop  of  war  moved  up  the  North  River,  and  took  a  station  conveni- 
ent for  the  purpose,  but  not  so  near  as  to  excite  suspicion. 

The  time  when  General  Washington  met  the  Count  de  Rochambeau 
at  Hartford  was  selected  for  the  final  adjustment  of  the  plan ;  and,  as  a 
personal  interview  was  deemed  necessary.  Major  Andr6  came  up  the 
river,  and  went  on  board  the  Vulture.  The  house  of  a  Mr. 
Smith,  without  the  American  posts,  was  appointed  for  the  in- 
terview;  and  to  that  place  both  parties  repaired  in  the  night — ^Andr6 
being  brought  under  a  pass  for  John  Anderson,  in  a  boat  despatched 
from  the  shore.  While  the  conference  was  yet  unfinished,  day  light  ap- 
proached ;  and,  to  avoid  discovery,  Arnold  proposed  that  Audr6  should 
remain  concealed  until  the  succeeding  night.  He  is  understood  to  have 
refused  peremptorily  to  be  carried  within  tlie  American  posts ;  but  the 
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ftaaim  to  mpect  this  ol^ectioowH  not  oUeiwd.  Hajr  eonteid 
together  lbs  wocndmg  dnyi  uid  when,  in  the  fidlomiig  BJgU*  Mi 
mum  to  the  Vultins  wu  'pnpoeed.  the  boKtmen  wfiiwd  H  imi^ 
him  beeuiM  the  had  ahifled  her'a  ■-*'■■■ 
'qimtaeof  agunvfaich  WM  moved  to  theal 
of  Arnold,  end  bnw^  to  boar  upon  her.  Hue  taibainMii^  d 
Mnoe  reduoed  lum  to  the  neoeanty  of  eodeaTouiing  to  reach  New  Tok 
by  land.  To  aooompliah  thie  purpose,  he  iduotantly  ^iebiBd  io  th«  mw 
gentiqneaentatioaaofATaold;  and,  laying  aMdehiaieginwnUli^  which 
ha  had  hitherto  worn  under  a  rartout,  put  on  a  plain  iint  of  dodieai  aod 
noeiTed  a  paw  firom  GoDeral  Arnold,  authoisng  Jmn,  nnder  ibejiRDM 
of  John  AndaikHi,  to  proceed  on  tbe  piMo  aarrioe  to  the  WUta  Plauu* 
or  lower  if  ha  thought  proper. 
Wbh  thiaperaiit,  he  had  pased  all  theguardaand  poKa  on  tfatt  nad 
.  nuuapeoled,  and  waa  {gooee^ng  to  New  York  in  pnftct  aeooii^,  whev 
one  of  thne  militia  men  who  .were  en^doyed  between  the  line*  of  A* 
two  nimiea,  apringihg  anddenly  from  hi«  covert  into  the  road,  aebod  tho 
leinaof. hi*  bridle,  and  stopped  hia  bone.  Loauag  bia  nrcmtomfid  aelC 
poneaKoo,  Major  Andi£,  imdead  of  produetng  the  paaa*  from  Genend 
Amdd,  aakcd  the  man  hastily  where  he,  belonged  1  He  rejdied  "  to  be- 
low;" a  term  implying  that  he  was  from  New  York.  "  Aiidso,''aaid 
Andr6,  not  suspecting  deception,  "am  I."  He  then  doclaned  himaelf  to 
^  be  a  Britiab  oAicer  on  urgcU  businesa,  and  be^ed  that  he  might  not  be 
detained.  The  appearance  of  the  other  militia  men  discloaed  his  mis- 
lake,  too  late  to  correct  it.  ¥bt  oflercd  a  purse  of  gold,  and  a  valuable 
watch,  with  tempting  promises  of  ample  reward  from  bia  government, 
if  they  would  permit  him  to  escape ;  but  bia  aSeia  were  rejected,  and  hia 
captors  proceeded  to  search  him.  They  found  concealed  in  his  boots, 
in  Arnold's  hand  writing,  papers  containing  all  the  information  which 
could  be  important  respecting  West  Point.  W]»en  carried  before  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Jameson,  the  officer  commanding  the  scouting  parties  on 
the  lines,  he  still  maintained  his  assumed  character,  and  requested  Jame- 
am  to  inibrm  his  commanding  officer  that  Anderson  was  taken.  Jame- 
son despatched  an  express  with  this  communication.  On  recdving  it, 
Arnold  comprehended  the  full  extent  of  his  danger,  and,  flying  Irom  well 
merited  punishment,  took  refuge  on  board  the  Vulture. 

When  sufficient  time  for  the  escape  of  Arnold  was  supposed  to  have 
dapsed,  Andr6,  no  longer  afiecting  concealment,  acknowledged  himself 

•  Mr.  Johnion  ny*  be  did  pndiiee  it;  but  thtl,  on  being  mipriMd,  he  tad  Ibiuit 
■  papncontunii^s^uiof  Ihenmleinliii  boot,  whkb,  haiiiif;  bees  percaived,  was 
itwniniW,  tad  led  to  hi<  ^mxymj. 
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to  be  the'adjutant  general  of  the  British  anny.  Jameson,  seeking  to  cor* 
lect  the  mischief  of  his  indiscreet  communication  to  Arnold,  immediately 
despatched  a  packet  to  the  Commander-in-chief  containing  the  papers 
which  had  been  discoij|eBd»  with  a  letter  from  Andr6,  relating  the  man- 
ner* of  his  capture,  and  aooounting  for  the  disguise  he  had  assumed. 

The  express  was  directed  to  meet  the  Commander-in-chief,  who  was 
then  on  his  return  from  Hartford ;  but,  taking  difierent  roads,*  they 
missed  each  other,  and  a  delay  attended  the  delivery  of  the  papers,  whidi 
insured  the  eacaupe  of  Arnold. 

Every  precaution  was  inunediately  taken  for  the  security  of  West 
Point ;  after  which,  the  attention  of  the  Commander-in-chief  was  turned 
to  Andr6.  A  board  of  general  officers,  of  which  Major  General  Greene 
was  president,  and  the  two  foreign  generals,  Lafayette  and  Steuben, 
were  members,  was  called,  to  report  a  precise  state  of  his  case,  and  to 
determine  the  character  in  which  he  was  to  be  considered,  and  the  pun- 
ishment to  which  he  was  liable. 

The  frankness  and  magnanimity  with  which  Andr6  had  conducted 
himself  from  the  time  of  his  appearance  in  his  real  character,  had  made 
a  very  fiivourahlo  impression  on  all  those  with  whom  he  had  held  any 
intercourse.  From  this  cause  he  experienced  every  mark  of  indulgent 
attention  which  was  compatible  with  his  situation;  and,  from  a  sense  of 
justice  as  well  as  of  delicacy,  was  informed,  on  the  opening  of  the  exami- 
nation, that  he  was  at  liberty  not  to  answer  any  interrogatory  which 
might  embarrass  his  own  feelings.  But,  as  if  only  desirous  to  rescue 
his  character  from  imputations  which  he  dreaded  more  than  death, 
he  confessed  every  thing  material  to  his  own  condemnation,  but  would 
divulge  nothing  which  might  involve  others. 

*  Genenl  Lafayette  adds  some  drcumstances  which  are  not  found  among  the 
manuscript  papers  of  General  Washington.  The  Commander-in-chief  with  Generals 
Lafiiyette  and  Knox  had  turned  from  the  direct  route  in  order  to  visit  a  redoubt.  Colo- 
neb  Hamilton  and  M'Henry,  the  aids-de^samp  of  Generals  Washington  and  La&y- 
ette,  went  fiirward  to  request  Mrs.  Arnold  not  to  wait  breakfast  Arnold  received 
Aiidr6*8  billet  in  their  presence.  He  turned  pale,  left  them  suddenly,  called  his  wi(e^ 
oommunicated  the  intelligence  to  her  and  left  her  in  a  swoon,  without  the  knowledge 
of  Hamilton  and  M' Henry.  Mounting  the  horse  of  his  aid -de-camp,  which  was 
ready  saddled,  and  directing  him  to  inform  General  Washington  on  his  arrival  that 
Arnold  was  gone  to  receive  him  at  West  Point,  he  gained  the  river  shore,  and  was 
conveyed  in  a  canoe  to  the  Vulture. 

The  C(Hnmander-in-chief,  on  his  arrival,  was  informed  that  Arnold  awaited  him  at 
West  Point  Taking  it  for  granted  that  this  step  had  been  taken  to  prepare  for  his 
reception,  be  proceeded  thither  without  entering  the  house,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
that  Arnold  was  not  arrived.  On  returning  to  the  quarters  of  that  officer  he  received 
Jameson's  despatch,  which  disclosed  the  whole  mystery. 


Oct  9. 


IBB  Lire  jqp- 

I>5  baud  Rportad  the  6Nei^  iiuta  wUdi  bad  flifMjnd,  w^ltlWr 
ofinkn  that  MiJk  AndiA  mi  k  q>y,  and  ought  to  jiaf^  ^ff*^   tim 

(■ecutkn  of  Uua  MDleiiae  waa  tadend  to  talra  plape  on  tbe  dv  aiMp^ 
ing  that  on  which  il  wai  praoouaced.  J^ .  vr  '- 

Siqiarior  to  the  temn  of  death,  but  dnad^^tfiepae^  A^^  M 
daq^7  aSaobai  hy  tbs  mode  of  «xscatkHi  which  the  kwa  oTwai  di 
to  pnaoDi  In  his  ailmlion.    Hewished  todioliksaai'" 
hmmI.    To  obtain  a  mitigation  of  hia  at 

od  a  letter*  to  Genentl  Washington,  leplete  irith  the  feetingi  of  a  n 
of  Molhnant  and  honour.  But  tlie  oocaakn  requind  that  tha  wyaa^dB 
ihanld  make  its  liill  impreaaoo,  and  this  raquest  ooild  not  Im  gianlad. 
Hb  fwvuintwH  his  fitle  with  <vawT«imfB  aod  dignity;  and  hia  whnto 
wiwdwit  jpl^MatfiJ  thn  Bwilinga  nf  nil  whn  witnnntwid  if' 

Tlie  gsneral  officeia  lam^Ked  the  aeoleoos  which  die  iiMgwi  rfwar 
OQnuiellBd  them  to  praoottiloe ;  unit  novae  perhaoa  did  the  Coo^ 
tnander-in-chief  obey  with  mcve  rriuctanoe  the  atam  amn- 
dataa  of  duty  and  policy.  The  syn^iathy  exciled  among  Iha  *«— «—«» 
ott)^  hj  hia  &le,  was  as  tmiveml  as  it  ia  unusual  mi  uch  oecaaioMi 
and  pndhima  alik«  tbo  merit  of  him  who  nifibmd,  and  the  hnmwBty  of 
thoee  who  indicted  the  punishment. 

Great  exertions  weio  made  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  wbcwn  Aiidi6 
was  particularly  dear,  first,  to  have  him  considered  as  protected  by  a 
flag  oftrucof  and  afterwards,  aaa  prisoner  of  war. 

Even  Arnold  had  the  hardihood  to  interpose.  Atler  giving  a  certifi- 
cate of  lads  tending,  as  he  suj^xiscd,  to  exculpate  the  prisoner,  exhaust- 
ing his  powers  of  reasoning  on  the  case,  and  appoaliog  to  the  humanity 
of  the  American  general,  he  sought  to  intimidate  that  officer,  by  staling 
the  ^tualion  of  many  of  the  most  distinguiahcd  individuals  of  South  Ca* 
loliiui,  who  had  forfeited  thetr  lives,  but  hsd  hitherto  been  spared  through 
the  clemency  of  the  British  general.  This  clemency,  he  said,  could  no 
longer  be  extended  to  them  should  Major  Andr6  suffer. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  interposition  of  Amdd  could  have 
no  influence  on  Washington.  He  conveyed  Mrs.  Amcdd  to  her  hus- 
band in. New  York,t  and  also  transmitted  his  clothes  and  baggage,  fi«. 

■*■ 

•SMnotaNo.  IV.  ■tthaendoflheTolume. 

t  Gancnl  Lafiijetle  mention!  a  ciicamstanee  not  praTitnulj  known  to  tha  anlhoi^ 
which  urvcB  lo  illiutrala  the  character  oTWaghington,  aod  lomuk  thede1icac;of  b 
IwliDgm  lowirds  even  Ibe  offending  put  of  Lbat  an  which  ij  entitled  to  all  tlw  como- 
latian  and  proteclion  man  can  afionl  iL 

The  nigbt  aflcr  Arnuld'e  escape,  when  hii  letter  reapeetiDg  AaSrh  wm  lecriw^ 
the  geneial  ilirscted  one  of  hk  aidi  lo  wait  on  Mn.  Arnold,  who  was  cotiviil«d  with 
Brief,  and  inform  her  Ihat  be  bad  dons  enny  thing  which  dapended  on  hin  to  uiM 
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which  he  had  written ;  but,  in  every  other  respect,  his  letters,  which 
were  unanswered,  were  also  unnoticed* 

The  mingled  sentiments  of  admiration  and  compassion  excited  in 
every  bosom  for  the  unfinrtunate  Andr6,  seemed  to  increase  the  detesta- 
tion in  which  Arnold  was  held.  "  Andr6,"  said  General  Washington  in 
a  private  letter,  "  has  met  his  fate  with  that  fortitude  which  was  to  be 
expected  from  an  accomplished  man  and  a  gallant  officer ;  but  I  am  mis- 
taken if  at  this  time  Arnold  is  undergoing  the  torments  of  a  mental  hell. 
He  wants  feeling.  From  some  traits*  of  his  character  which  have  lately 
come  to  my  knowledge,  he  seems  to  have  been  so  hardened  in  crime, 
so  lost  to  all  sense  of  honour  and  shame,  that,  while  his  faculties  still 
enable  him  to  continue  his  sordid  pursuits,  there  will  be  no  time  for  re- 
morse." 

From  motives  of  policy,  or  of  respect  for  his  engagements.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  conferred  on  Arnold  the  commission  of  a  brigadier  general  in 
the  British  service,  which  he  preserved  throughout  the  war.  Yet  it  is 
impossible  that  rank  could  have  rescued  him  from  the  contempt  and 
detestation  in  which  the  generous,  the  honourable,  and  the  brave,  could 
not  cease  to  hold  him.  It  was  impossible  for  men  of  this  description  to 
bury  the  recollection  of  his  being  a  traitor,  a  sordid  traitor,  first  the  slave 
of  his  rage,  then  purchased  with  gold,  and  finally  secured  at  the  expense 
of  the  blood  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  officers  in  the  British  army* 

His  representations  of  the  discontent  of  the  country  and  of  the  army 
concurring  with  reports  from  other  quarters,  had  excited  the  hope  that 
the  loyalists  and  the  dissatisfied,  allured  by  British  gold,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  rank  in  the  British  service,  would  flock  to  his  standard,  and  form 
a  corps  at  whose  head  he  might  again  display  his  accustomed  intrepidi- 
ty. With  this  hope  he  published  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ame- 
rica, in  which  he  laboured  to  palliate  his  own  guilt,  and  to  increase  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  state  of  things. 

This  appeal  to  the  public  was  followed  by  a  proclamation  addressed 

her  hosboiid,  but  that,  not  having  succeeded,  it  gave  him  pleasure  to  inform  her  that 
fan  husband  was  aafe.  It  is  also  honourable  to  the  American  character,  that  during 
liwcAervescence  of  the  moment,  Mrs.  Arnold  was  permitted  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  to 
lake  possession  of  her  cfifects,  and  to  proceed  to  New  York  under  the  protection  of  a 
flag,  without  receiving  the  slightest  insult. 

*  This  allusion  is  thus  explained  in  a  private  letter  from  Colonel  Hamilton — "  This 
man  (Arnold)  is  in  every  sense  despicable.  In  addition  to  the  scene  of  knayery  and 
prostitution  during  his  command  in  Philadelphia,  which  the  late  seizure  of  his  papen 
has  unfolded,  the  history  of  his  command  at  West  Point  is  a  history  of  little  as  well 
as  great  viUanies.  He  practised  every  dirty  act  of  peculatbn,  and  even  stooped  to 
connexkna  with  the  sutUera  to  defraud  the  publk." 

Vol.  I.  86 
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"To  thscffioerauuiKMenoflbacoiituiental  aimy,  irtto hitre  tlw ml 
intereaU  of  their  country  at  hout,  &nd  who  are  dctennioed  to  be  no 
longer  the  tools  and  dupea  oToongiess  or  of  France." 

The  objed  of  this  pioclaination  wsa  toinduoe  the  officen  tand  nldien 
to  desert  the  cause  tbey  had  embraced  from  principle,  by  holding  up  to 
them  the  very  flattering  oSera  of  the  British  general,  and  contrsating  the 
^bstantial  emoluments  of  the  British  service  with  their  present  deplon- 
ble  condition.  He  attempted  to  cover  this  dishonourable  propoMtion  with 
a  decent  garb,  by  representing  the  base  step  he  invited  them  b>  take,  u 
the  only  measure  wtucb  could  leatoie  peace,  real  liberty,  and  hai^uness, 
to  their  country. 

These  inducementa  did  not  produce  their  intended  efied.  Althougji 
the  temper  of  the  army  might  be  irritalaAhj  real  suflering,  and  by  tin 
■uppoeed  neglect  of  govcrmnent,  no  dimhnititm  of  patriotism  had  faeeo 
produced.  Through  all  the  hanUiips,  irritations,  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
WW,  AnoM  remains  the  soUtary  instance  of  an  American  crfScer  who 
d  the  side  first  embraced  in  this  civil  contest,  and  tumed  his 


•hv^aedthi 


T  companions  in  arms. 

When  the  probable  consequences  of  this  plot,  had  it  been  si 
were  considered,  and  the  combination  of  apparent  accidents  by  which  it 
was  discovered  and  defeated,  was  recollected,  all  were  filled  with  awful 
ostoniBhroent ;  and  the  devout  perceived  in  the  transaction,  the  hand  of 
Providence  guiding  America  to  independence. 

The  thanks  of  congress  were  voted  to  the  three  militia  men*  who  had 
rendered  this  invaluable  service ;  and  a  silver  medal,  with  an  inscription 
expressive  of  theb  fidelity  and  patriotism,  was  directed  to  be  presented 
to  each  of  them.  In  addition  lo  this  flattering  testimouial  of  their  worth, 
and  as  a  farther  evidence  of  national  gratitude,  a  resolulion  was  |>assed 
granting  to  each,  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum  during  liie,  to  be  paid 
in  specie  or  an  equivalent  in  current  money. 

The  efforts  of  General  Washington  to  obtain  a  permanent  military 
force,  or  its  best  substitute,  a  regular  system  for  filling  Ihs  vacant  ranks 
with  draughts  who  should  join  the  army  on  the  first  day  of  January  in 
each  year,  were  still  continued.  Notwithstanding  the  embarrassmenta 
with  which  congress  was  surrounded,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  adequate  rea- 
sons for  the  neglect  of  representations  so  interesting,  and  of  recommen- 
dations apparently  so  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  United  States. 

Private  letters  disclose  the  fact  that  two  parties  still  agitated  congress. 

One  entered  fully  into  the  views  of  the  Commander-in-chief.    The  other, 

jealous  of  the  army,  and  apprehensive  of  its  hostility  to  liberty  when 

*  Thut  ouKs  were  John  PinUiDg,  David  WUliaiiM,  and  bnc  Tanwut. 
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|)eace  should  be  restored,  remained  unwilling  to  give  stability  to  its  con- 
stitution by  increasing  the  numbers  who  were  to  serve  during  the  war. 
They  seemed  to  dread  the  danger  from  the  enemy  to  which  its  fluctua- 
tions would  expose  them,  less  than  the  danger  which  might  be  apprehend- 
ed for  the  civil  authority  from  its  permanent  character.  They  caught 
with  avidity  at  every  intelligence  which  encouraged  the  flattering  hope 
of  a  speedy  peace,*  but  entered  reluctantly  into  measures  founded  on  the 
supposition  that  the  war  might  be  of  long  duration.  Perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  extent  of  the  jealousies  entertained  on  this  subject,  although, 
to  use  his  own  expressions  to  a  friend,  "  Heaven  knows  how  unjustly,*' 
Greneral  Washington  had  foreborne  to  press  the  necessity  of  regular  and 
timely  reinforcements  to  his  army  so  constantly  and  so  earnestly  as  his 
own  judgment  directed.  But  the  experience  of  every  campaign  furnish- 
ed such  strong  additional  evidenoes  of  the  impolicy  and  danger  of  con- 
tinuing to  rely  on  temporary  expedients,  and  the  uncertainty  of  collect- 
ing a  force  to  co-operate  with  the  auxiliaries  from  France  was  so  pecu* 
liarly  embarrassing,  that  he  at  length  resolved  to  conquer  the  ddieacy 
by  which  ho  had  been  in  some  degree  restrained,  and  to  open  hmnelf 
fully  on  the  subject  which  he  deemed  more  essential  than  any  other  to 
the  success  of  the  war. 

In  August,  while  looking  anxiously  for  such  a  reinforcement  to  the 
Chevalier  de  Tunay  as  would  give  him  the  command  of  the  American 
seas,  and  while  uncertain  whether  the  campaign  might  not  pass  away 
without  giving  a  single  advantage  promised  at  its  opening,  he  transmit- 
ted a  letter  to  congress,  fully  and  freely  imparting  his  sentiments  on  the 
state  of  things. 

As  this  letter  contains  an  exact  statement  of  American  affairs,  accord- 
ing to  the  view  taken  of  them  by  General  Washington,  and  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  consequences  of  the  ruinous  policy  which  had  been  pur- 

*  The  foOowmg  extract  from  a  private  letter  of  Greneral  Washington  to  a  memher 
of  congresi^  riiowi  how  senBible  he  was  of  the  mischief  produced  by  this  temper. 
'*  The  satiafiietian  1  have  in  any  successes  that  attend  us,  even  in  the  alleviation  of 
misfortunes,  ie  always  allayed  by  the  fear  that  it  will  lull  us  into  security.  Supine- 
nees,  and  a  dispoeition  to  Hatter  ourselves,  seem  to  make  parts  of  our  national  charac- 
ter. When  we  receive  a  check  and  are  not  quite  undone,  we  are  apt  to  fancy  we  have 
gained  a  victory ;  and  when  we  do  gain  any  little  advantage,  we  imagine  it  decisive 
and  expect  the  war  immediately  to  end.  The  history  of  the  war  is  a  history  of  false 
hopes  and  temporary  expedients.  Would  to  God  they  were  to  end  here !  This  win- 
ter, if  I  am  not  mistaken,  will  open  a  still  more  embarrassing  scene  than  we  have  yet 
experienced,  to  the  southward.  I  have  little  doubt,  should  we  not  gain  a  naval  supe- 
riority, that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  will  detach  to  the  southward  to  extend  his  conqoetts. 
I  am  fiur  firom  being  satisfied  that  we  shall  be  prepared  to  repel  his  attempts." 
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wed,  drawn  by  itw)  man  best  acquftinUxl  with  iliem,  cojiious  exincu 
Troiii  it  will,  at  least,  be  excused. 

After  examining  the  soiucea  of  BUppties  for  the  campaign,  be  procisuds 
to  say — "  But  while  vo  are  medituling  otTuosivu  o[ieratioiM 
"•^  ■  which  may  not  be  undertaken  at  a!!,  or,  being  uiidertaken. 
may  fail,  I  am  persuaded  coogress  aru  not  iaatlcotivo  to  the  prceeiU 
slate  of  the  aimy,  and  wiU  view  in  the  same  light  with  me  ibe  necessity 
of  providing  in  time  against  n  period  (the  first  of  January)  when  one 
hair  of  our  present  force  will  dissolve  The  shadow  of  an  army  that 
will  romain,  will  have  every  motive,  except  mere  patriotism,  to  abandon 
the  service,  without  ibe  hopo  which  has  hilherlo  supported  ibem,  of  a. 
change  for  the  better.  This  is  almoui  extinguished  now,  and  certainly 
will  not  outlive  the  campaign,  unless  it  frnds  somethmg  more  substantial 
to  rest  upon.  This  is  a  truth  of  which  every  spectator  of  the  dislresaea 
of  the  army  can  not  lielp  being  convinced.  Those  at  a  disUinoe  may 
speculate  dilCireutly ;  but  on  the  spot  an  opinion  to  the  contrary,  judging 
human  nature  on  the  usual  scale,  would  be  chimerical. 

"  The  honourable  iho  commiltoc  of  congress,  who  have  seen  and 
heard  for  themselves,  will  mU  their  teslimouy  to  mine;  and  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  congress  can  not  lail  to  give  it  the  most  serious  attention. 
To  me  it  will  appear  miraculous,  if  o\xi  aSairs  can  maintain  themselves 
much  longer  in  their  present  train.  If  either  the  temper  or  the  resources 
of  the  country  will  not  admit  of  an  alteration,  we  may  expect  soon  to 
be  reduced  to  the  humiliating  condition  of  seeing  the  cause  of  America, 
in  America,  upheld  by  foreign  arms.  The  generoaity  of  our  allies  has 
a  claim  to  all  ot#00nfidence,  and  all  our  gratitude ;  but  it  is  neither  for 
the  honour  of  Amraica,  nor  for  the  interest  of  tlie  common  cause,  to 
leave  the  work  endrely  to  them." 

He  then  reviewed  the  resources  of  Great  Britain;  and,  after  showing 
her  ability  still  to  prosecute  the  war,  added — "  The  inference  from  tlieae 
reflections  is,  that  we  can  not  count  upon  a  speedy  end  of  the  war ,-  and 
that  it  is  the  true  policy  of  America  not  to  content  herself  with  temporary 
expedients,  but  to  endeavour,  tf  possible,  to  give  consistency  and  soUdity 
to  her  tneasures.  An  essential  step  to  this  will  be  immediately  to  de* 
vise  a  plan  and  put  it  in  execution,  for  providing  men  in  time  to  replace 
those  who  will  leave  us  at  the  ^id  of  the  year;  and  for  aubusting  and 
for  making  a  reasonable  allowance  to  the  officers  and  soldiers.' 

"  1^  plan  for  tins  purpose  ought  to  be  of  general  operation,  and 
nich  as  will  execute  itself.  Experience  has  shown  that  a  peremptory 
draught  will  be  the  only  e^ctual  one.    If  a  draught  for  tbamr  or  fie 
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three  years  can  be  effected,  it  ougbt  to  be  made  on  every  account;  a 
shorter  period  than  a  year  is  inadnuMbfe. 

'*  To  one  who  l^as  been  witness  to  the  evils  brought  upon  us  by  short 
enlistments,  the  system  appears  to  have  been  pernicious  beyond  descrip- 
tion ;  and  a  crowd  of  Motives  present  themselves  to  dictate  a  change. 
It  may  easily  be  shown  that  all  the  misfortunes  we  have  met  with  in  the 
military  line,  are  to  be  attributed  to  this  cause. 

"  Had  we  formed  a  permanent  army  in  the  beginning,  which,  by  the 
continuance  of  the  same  men  in  service,  had  been  capable  of  discipline, 
we  never  should  have  to  retreat  with  a  handful  of  men  across  the  Dela- 
ware in  1776,  trembling  for  the  fate  of  America,  which  nothing  but  the  in- 
fatuation of  the  enemy  could  have  saved ;  wc  should  not  have  remained  all 
the  succeeding  winter  at  their  mercy,  with  sometimes  scarcely  a  suiRcient 
body  of  men  to  mount  the  ordinary  guards,  liable  at  every  moment  to  be 
dissipated,  if  they  had  only  thought  proper  to  march  against  us ;  we 
should  not  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  fighting  at  Brandywine  with 
an  unequal  number  of  raw  troops,  and  af\erwards  of  seeing  Philadelphia 
fall  a  prey  to  a  victorious  army ;  we  should  not  have  been  at  Valley 
Forge  with  less  than  half  the  force  of  the  enemy,  destitute  of  every  thing 
in  a  situation  neither  to  resist  nor  to  retire ;  we  should  not  have  seen 
New  York  left  with  a  handful  of  men,  yet  an  overmatch  for  the  main 
army  of  these  states,  while  the  principal  part  of  their  force  was  detach- 
ed for  the  reduction  of  two  of  them;  we  should  not  have  found  ourselves 
this  spring  so  weak  as  to  be  insulted  by  five  thousand  men,  unable  to 
protect  our  baggage  and  magazines,  their  security  depending  on  a  good 
countenance,  and  a  want  of  enterprise  in  the  enemy;  we  should  not 
have  been,  the  greatest  part  of  the  war,  inferior  to  the  enemy,  indebted 
for  our  safety  to  their  inactivity,  enduring  frequently  the  mortification 
of  seeing  inviting  opportunities  to  ruin  them,  pass  unimproved  for  want 
of  a  force  which  the  country  was  completely  able  to  afford ;  to  see  the 
country  ravaged,  our  towns  burnt,  the  inhabitants  plundered,  abused, 
murdered,  with  impunity  from  the  same  cause." 

After  presenting  in  detail  the  embarrassments  under  which  the  civil 
departments  of  the  army  also  had  laboured,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
pensiveness  and  waste  inseparable  from  its  temporary  character,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  observe — "  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  war  has 
been  protracted  on  this  account.  Our  opposition  being  less,  made  the 
successes  of  the  enemy  greater.  The  fluctuation  of  the  army  kept  alive 
their  hopes ;  and  at  every  period  of  a  dissolution  of  a  considerable  part 
of  it,  they  have  flattered  themselves  with  some  decisive  advantages. 
Had  we  kept  a  permanent  army  on  foot,  the  enemy  could  have  had  nothing 
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At  length  the  committee  presented  their  report,  reorganizing  the  regi- 
ments, reducing  their  number,  and  apportioning  on  the  several  states 
their  respective  numbers  to  complete  the  establishment  This  report, 
being  approved  by  congress,  was  transmitted  to  the  Commander-in-chief 
for  his  consideration.  By  this  arrangement,  the  states  were  required  to 
recruit  their  quotas  for  the  war,  and  to  bring  them  into  the  field  by  the 
first  of  January ;  but,  if  in  any  state,  it  should  be  found  impracticable  to 
raise  the  men  for  the  war  by  the  first  day  of  December,  it  was  recom- 
mended to  such  state  to  supply  the  deficiency  with  men  engaged  to  serve 
for  not  less  than  one  year. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  congress,  General  Washington  sub- 
mitted his  objections  to  the  plan,  in  a  long  and  respectful  letter. 

He  recommended  tlmt'  legionary  corps  should  be  substituted  in  the 
place  of  regiments  entirely  of  cavalry.  He  thought  it  more  adviseable  that 
the  infantry  attached  to  the  caval^  should  compose  a  part  of  the  corps 
permanently,  than  that  it  should  bo  drawn  occasionally  from  the  regi- 
ments of  ibot. 

The  reduction  in  the  number  of  regiments  appeared  to  him  a  subject 
of  great  delicacy.  The  last  reduction,  he  said,  had  occasioned  many  to 
quit  the  service,  independent  of  those  who  were  discontinued ;  and  had 
lefl  durable  seeds  of  discontent  among  those  who  remained.  The  gene- 
ral topic  of  declamation  was,  that  it  was  as  hard  as  dishonourable,  for 
men  who  had  made  every  sacrifice  to  the  service,  to  be  turned  out  of  it, 
at  the  pleasure  of  tliose  in  power,  without  an  adequate  compensation.  In 
the  maturity  to  which  their  uneasiness  had  now  risen  from  a  continu- 
ance of  misery,  they  would  bo  still  more  impatient  under  an  attempt  of 
a  similar  nature. 

It  was  not,  he  said,  the  intention  of  his  remarks  to  discourage  a  re- 
form, but  to  show  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the  ill  eficcts  which 
might  otherwise  attend  it,  by  making  an  ample  provision  both  for  the 
ofiiccrs  who  should  remain  in  the  service,  and  for  those  who  should  be 
reduced.  This  should  be  the  basis  of  the  plan ;  and  without  it,  the  most 
mischievous  consequences  were  to  be  apprehended.  He  was  aware  of 
the  difficulty  of  making  a  present  provision  sufficiently  ample  to  give 
satisfaction ;  but  this  only  proved  the  expediency  of  making  one  for  the 
future,  and  brought  him  to  that  which  he  had  so  frequently  recommend- 
ed as  the  most  economical,  the  most  politic,  and  the  most  effectual,  that 
could  be  devised ;  this  was  half  pay  for  life.  Supported  by  the  prospect 
of  a  permanent  provision,  the  officers  would  be  tied  to  the  service,  and 
would  submit  to  many  momentary  privations,  and  to  those  inconveni- 
encies,  which  the  situation  of  public  afiiurs  rendered  unavoidable.    If 
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lo  hope  for,  and  would  in  all  probability  huve  listened  to  terms  long 
since.  Ifihearmyis  left  in  ila  present  ailuation,  il  must  continue  an 
encouragement  to  the  efforts  of  the  enemy;  if  it  is  put  in  a  reapeclaWe 
one,  it  must  have  a  contrary  effect ;  and  nothing  I  believe  will  tend  more 
to  ^e  us  pence  the  ensuing  winter.  Many  circumstances  will  contri- 
bute Hift  negotiation.  An  army  on  foot,  not  only  for  another  campaign, 
but  for  Beveml  campaigns,  would  determine  the  enemy  to  pacific  mea- 
sures, and  enable  ua  to  insist  upon  favourable  terms  in  forcible  language 
An  army  insignificant  in  numbers,  dissatisfied,  criunbling  to  pieces, 
would  be  the  strongest  tcmptaiion  they  could  huvo  to  try  ihfi  experiment 
a  little  longer.  Ii  is  an  old  maxim  that  the  surest  way  to  make  a.  good 
peace  is  to  be  well  prepared  for  war. 

"  I  can  not  forbear  returning  in  this  place  to  the  necessity  of  a  more 
ample  and  equal  provision  for  the  army.  The  discontents  on  this  head 
have  been  gradually  matured  to  a  dangerous  extremity.  There  are 
many  symptoms  that  alarm  and  distress  me.  Endeavours  arc  using  to 
unite  both  officers  and  men  in  a  general  refusal  of  the  money,  and  some 
corps  now  actually  dcclbc  receiving  it.  Every  method  has  been  takeo 
to  counteract  it,  bccauae  such  a  combination  in  the  army  would  be  a  se- 
vere blow  to  our  declining  currency.  The' most  moderate  insist  that 
the  accounts  of  depreciation  ought  to  be  liquidated  at  slated  periods,  and 
certificates  given  by  government  for  the  sums  due.  They  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  general  declaration  that  it  shall  be  nmde  good. 

"  I  have  often  said,  and  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  it,  the  half  pay  provision 
is  in  my  opinion  the  most  politic  and  eficctual  that  can  be  adopted.  On 
the  whole,  if  aomething  satisfactory  be  not  done,  the  army  (already  so 
much  reduced  in  officers  by  daily  resignations  as  not  to  have  a  sufficien- 
cy to  do  the  common  duties  of  it)  must  either  cease  to  exist  at  the  end 
of  the  campaign,  or  will  exhibit  an  example  of  more  virtue,  fortitude, 
self-denial,  and  perseverance,  than  has  perhaps  ever  yet  been  paralleled 
in  the  history  of  human  enthusiasm. 

"  The  dissolution  of  ihe  army  is  an  event  that  can  not  be  i^arded 
with  indifference.  It  would  bring  accumulated  distress  upon  us;  it 
would  throw  the  people  of  America  into  a  genera!  consternation ;  it 
would  discredit  our  cause  throughout  the  world ;  it  would  shock  our  al- 
lies. To  think  of  replacing  the  officers  with  others  is  visionary.  The 
loss  of  the  veteran  soldiers  could  not  be  replaced.  To  attempt  to  cany 
on  the  war  with  militia  against  disciplined  troops,  will  be  to  attempt 
what  the  common  sense  and  common  experience  of  mankind  will  pro- 
nounce lo  be  impracticable.  Bui  I  should  fail  in  respect  lo  congress,  lo 
dwell  on  observations  of  this  kind  in  a  letter  lo  them." 
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At  length  the  committee  presented  their  report,  reorganizing  the  regi- 
ments, reducing  their  number,  and  apportioning  on  the  several  states 
their  respective  numbers  to  complete  the  establishment.  This  report, 
being  approved  by  congress,  was  transmitted  to  the  Commander-in-chief 
for  his  consideration.  By  this  arrangement,  the  states  were  required  to 
recruit  their  quotas  for  the  war,  and  to  bring  them  into  the  field  by  the 
first  of  January ;  but,  if  in  any  state,  it  should  be  found  impracticable  to 
raise  the  men  for  the  war  by  the  first  day  of  December,  it  was  recom- 
mended to  such  state  to  supply  the  deficiency  with  men  engaged  to  serve 
for  not  less  than  one  year. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  congress,  Gcnural  Washington  sub- 
mitted his  objections  to  the  plan,  in  a  long  and  respectful  letter. 

He  recommended  that'  legionary  corps  should  be  substituted  in  the 
place  of  regiments  entirely  of  cavalry.  He  thought  it  more  adviseable  that 
the  infantry  attached  to  the  cavalty  should  compose  a  part  of  the  corps 
permanently,  than  that  it  should  be  drawn  occasionally  from  the  regi- 
ments of  foot. 

The  reduction  in  the  number  of  regiments  appeared  to  him  a  subject 
of  great  delicacy.  The  last  reduction,  he  said,  had  occasioned  many  to 
quit  the  service,  independent  of  those  who  were  discontinued  ;  and  had 
left  durable  seeds  of  discontent  among  those  who  remained.  The  gene- 
ral topic  of  declamation  was,  that  it  was  as  hard  as  dishonourable,  for 
men  who  had  made  every  sacrifice  to  the  service,  to  be  turned  out  of  it, 
at  the  pleasure  of  those  in  power,  without  an  adequate  compensation.  In 
the  maturity  to  which  their  uneasiness  had  now  risen  from  a  continu- 
ance of  misery,  they  would  be  still  more  impatient  under  an  attempt  of 
a  similar  nature. 

It  was  not,  he  said,  the  intention  of  his  remarks  to  discourage  a  re- 
form, but  to  show  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the  ill  effects  which 
might  otherwise  attend  it,  by  making  an  ample  provision  both  for  the 
officers  who  should  remain  in  the  service,  and  for  those  who  should  be 
reduced.  This  should  be  the  basis  of  the  plan ;  and  without  it,  the  most 
mischievous  consequences  were  to  be  apprehended.  He  was  aware  of 
the  difficulty  of  making  a  present  provision  sufficiently  ample  to  give 
satisfaction ;  but  this  only  proved  the  expediency  of  making  one  for  the 
fijture,  and  brought  him  to  that  which  he  had  so  frequently  recommend- 
ed as  the  most  economical,  the  most  politic,  and  the  most  effectual,  that 
could  be  devised ;  this  was  half  pay  for  life.  Supported  by  the  prospect 
of  a  permanent  provision,  the  officers  would  be  tied  to  the  service,  and 
would  submit  to  many  momentary  privations,  and  to  those  inconveni- 
encies,  which  the  situation  of  public  affairs  rendered  unavoidable.    If 
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rawn  from  the  principle  that  the  measure  n 
b  with  tfac  genius  of  (he  governnitnt  stioulil  be  thought  insurmounlB- 
blc,  he  would  propose  a  subslatute,  Ims  eligible  in  his  opinion,  bul  which 
would  answer  the  purpose.  ]l  was  to  rruike  the  present  half  pay  for 
Beven  years,  whole  pay  for  the  same  period.  He  also  recontmcnded 
'  that  depreciation  oo  tlie  pay  received,  should  be  made  np  to  the  ollicera 
who  should  be  reduced- 
No  objection  occurred  to  (he  ntcasure  now  recomnoendcd,  but  (he  ex- 
pense it  would  occasion.  Iii  his  judgment,  whatever  would  give  consis- 
tency to  the  military  establishment,  would  be  ultinialely  favourable  la 
economy.  It  was  nut  easy  to  bu  conceived,  except  by  those  who  had 
witnessed  il,  what  an  additional  waste  and  incn^ased  consumption  of 
every  thing,  and  consequently  what  an  increase  of  expense,  resulted 
from  laxness  of  discipline  in  an  amny;  and  where  officers  thought  tbey 
did  a  favour  by  holding  their  coinmiAioae,  and  the  men  were  continu- 
aily  fluctuating,  to  maintain  discipline  was  impossible.  Nothing  could 
be  more  obvious  to  him  than  that  a  sound  military  establishment  and 
real  economy  were  the  same.  That  the  purposes  of  war  would  be 
greatly  promoted  by  it  was  tno  cl^-ar  (o  admit  of  ar)iiirn(-iit.  He  object- 
ed also  to  the  mode  of  effecting  the  reduction.  This  was  by  leaving  it 
to  the  several  states  to  select  the  officers  who  should  remain  in  aervice. 
He  regretted  that  congress  had  not  thought  pr<^r  to  retain  the  reduc- 
tion and  incorporation  of  the  regiments  under  their  own  discretion.  He 
regretted  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  states,  not  only  because  it  was  an 
adherence  to  the  state  system,  which  in  the  amingemenls  of  the  army, 
he  disapproved ;  but  because  also  he  feared  it  would  introduce  much 
confusion  and  discontent  in  a  business  which  ought  to  be  conducted  with 
the  greatest  cireumspection.  He  feared  also  that  professing  to  select 
the  officers  to  be  retained  in  service  would  give  disgust  both  to  thoao 
who  should  be  discontinued,  and  to  those  who  should  remain.  The  for- 
mer would  be  sent  away  under  the  public  stigma  of  inferior  merit,  and 
the  latter  would  feel  no  pleasure  in  a  present  preference,  when  they  re- 
flected that,  at  some  future  period,  they  might  experience  a  similar  fate. 
He  wished  with  much  sincerity  that  congress  had  been  pleased  to 
make  no  alteration  in  (he  term  of  service,  but  had  confiDed  th«r  requisi- 
tion to  men  who  should  serve  for  the  war,  to  be  raised  by  enlistment, 
draught,  or  assessment,  as  might  be  foimd  necessary.  As  it  now  stood, 
there  would  be  very  few  men  for  (he  war,  and  all  the  evils  of  temporary 
engagements  would  still  be  fell.  In  the  present  temper  of  the  states,  ho 
entertained  the  most  flattering  hopes  that  they  would  enter  on  vigorow 
raeaaoTea  to  nite  an  aimy  for  the  war,  if  oongresa  appeared  decided  i«> 
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specting  it ;  but  if  they  held  up  a  different  idea  as  admissible,  it  would 
be  again  concluded  that  they  did  not  think  an  army  for  the  war  essen- 
tial. This  would  encourage  the  opposition  of  men  of  narrow,  interested, 
and  feeble  tempers,  and  enable  them  to  defeat  the  primary  object  of  the 
revolution. 

This  letter  was  taken  into  consideration ;  and  the  measures  it  recom- 
mended were  pursued  in  almost  every  particular.  Even  the  two  great 
principles  which  were  viewed  with  most  jealousy, — an  army  for  the  war, 
and  half  pay  for  life, — were  adopted.  It  would  have  greatly  abridged 
the  calamities  of  America,  could  these  resolutions  have  been  carried  into 
execution.  Every  effort  for  the  purpose  was  made  by  the  Commander- 
in-chief. 

To  place  the  officers  of  the  army  in  a  situation  which  would  render 
their  commissions  valuable,  and  hold  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  a  com- 
fortable old  age,  in  a  country  saved  by  their  blood,  their  sufferings,  and 
the  labours  of  their  best  years,  was  an  object  which  had  always  been 
dear  to  the  heart  of  General  Washington,  and  he  had  seized  every  op- 
portunity to  press  it  on  congress.  That  body  had  approached  it  slowly, 
taking  step  afler  step  with  apparent  reluctance,  as  the  necessity  of  the 
measure  became  more  and  more  obvious. 

The  first  resolution  on  the  subject,  passed  in  May,  1T78,  allowed  to 
all  military  officers  who  should  continue  in  service  during  the  war,  and 
not  hold  any  office  of  profit  under  the  United  States  or  any  of  them,  half 
pay  for  seven  years,  if  they  lived  so  long.  At  the  same  time  the  sum 
of  eighty  dollars,  in  addition  to  his  pay,  was  granted  to  every  non-com- 
missioned officer  and  soldier  who  should  serve  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
In  1779  this  subject  was  resumed.  After  much  debate,  its  farther  con- 
sideration was  postponed;  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  were  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  their  several  states,  with  a  declaration  that 
their  patriotism,  valour,  and  perseverance,  in  defence  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  their  country,  had  entitled  them  to  the  gratitude,  as  well  as 
the  approbation  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

In  1780,  a  memorial  from  the  general  officers,  depicting  in  strong 
terms  the  situation  of  the  army,  and  requiring  present  support,  and  some 
future  provision,  was  answered  by  a  reference  to  what  had  been  already 
done,  and  by  a  declaration  "  That  patience,  self-denial,  fortitude  and 
perseverance,  and  the  cheerful  sacrifice  of  time  and  health,  are  necessa- 
ry virtues  which  both  the  citizen  and  soldier  are  called  to  exercise, 
while  struggling  for  the  liberties  of  their  country ;  and  that  moderation, 
frugality,  and  temperance,  must  be  among  the  chief  supports,  as  well  as 
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die  brightest  omamenls  of  Dial  kJnd  of  civil  government  w I licti  is  wlaely 
instituted  by  the  Bcveral  stales  in  this  Union." 

This  philoaophic  lecture  on  the  virtues  of  temperance  to  men  who 
were  often  without  food,  and  always  sconiiiy  supplied,  was  ill  calculated 
to  assuage  irritations  fomented  by  the  neglect  which  was  believed  to 
have  been  suslained.  In  a  few  days  afierwarda,  the  aubject  was  brought 
again  before  congress,  and  n  more  conciliating  temper  was  manifested. 
The  odious  restriction,  limiting  the  half  pay  for  seven  years  lo  those 
who  should  hold  no  post  of  profit  under  the  United  States  or  any  of 
Ihem,  was  removed ;  and  the  bounty  allowed  the  men  was  extended  to 
Iho  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  had  died  or  should  die  in  the  ser- 
vice !  at  length,  the  vole  passed  which  has  been  staled,  allowing  half 
pay  for  Ii(e  to  all  oIHccra  who  should  serve  in  the  armies  of  the  United 
Slalea  to  the  end  of  tlie  war. 

Resalulions  were  also  passed,  recommending  it  to  iho  several  states  to 
moke  up  the  depreciation  on  the  pay  which  had  been  received  bj  the 
oimy;  and  it  was  determined  that  their  fiiitire  services  should  be  com- 
pensated in  the  money  of  the  new  emission,  the  value  of  which,  it  woa 
supposed,  might  be  kept  up  by  taxes  and  by  loons. 

While  the  govirntn'Tit  of  the  union  was  iJjus  employed  in  raoluriog 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  its  military  establishment,  the  time  for 
action  passed  away  without  furnishing  any  material  event.  The  hostile ' 
armies  continued  to  watch  each  other  until  the  season  of  the  year  forced 
them  out  of  the  field. 

Just  before  retiring  into  winter  quarters,  a  handsome  enterprise  was 
eieculed  by  Major  Talmadge,  of  Colonel  Sheldon's  raiment  of  light 
dragoons.  That  gentleman  had  been  generally  stationed  on  the  lines, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  North  River,  and  had  been  distinguished  for  the 
accuracy  of  his  intelligence. 

He  was  informed  that  a  large  magazine  of  forage  had  been  collected 
at  Coram,  on  Long  Island,  which  was  protected  by  the  militia  of  ibe 
country,  the  cruisers  in  the  Sound,  and  a  small  garrison  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

At  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  eighty  dismounted  dragoons,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Edgar,  and  of  eight  or  ten  who  were 
mounted,  he  passed  the  Sound  where  it  was  twenty  miles  wide, 
marched  across  the  island  in  the  night,  and  so  completely  surprised  the 
fort,  that  his  troops  entered  the  works  on  three  dilTerent  sides  before  the 
garrison  was  prepared  to  resist  them.  The  British  took  refuge  in  two 
houses  connected  with  the  fortifications,  and  commenced  a  fire  from  the 
doors  and  windows.    These  were  instantly  forced  open  j  and  the  whde 
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party,  amounting  to  fifly-four,  among  whom  were  a  lieutenant  colonel, 
captain,  and  subaltern,  were  killed  or  taken.  Stores  to  a  considerable 
amount  were  destroyed,  the  fort  was  demolished,  and  the  magazines  were 
consumed  by  fire.  The  objects  of  the  expedition  being  accomplished. 
Major  Talmadge  recrossed  the  Sound  without  having  lost  a  man.  On 
the  recommendation  of  General  Washington,  congress  passed  a  reso* 
lution,  expressing  a  high  sense  of  the  merit  of  those  engaged  in  the  ex- 
pedition. 

No  objects  for  enterprise  presenting  themselves,  the  troops  were  placed 
in  winter  quarters  early  in  December.  The  Pennsylvania  lino  was  sta- 
tioned near  Morristown ;  the  Jersey  line  about  Pompton,  on  the  confines 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey ;  and  the  troops  belonging  to  the  New 
England  states,  at  AVbst  Point,  and  in  its  vicinity,  on  both  sides  the 
North  River.  The  line  of  the  state  of  New  York  remained  at  Albany, 
to  which  place  it  had  been  detached  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  an  in- 
vasion from  Canada. 

Major  Carlton,  at  the  head  of  one  thousand  men,  composed  of  Euro- 
peans, Indians,  and  Tories,  had  made  a  sudden  irruption  into  the  northern 
parts  of  New  York,  and  taken  forts  Ann  and  George,  with  their  garri- 
sons. At  the  same  time.  Sir  John  Johnson,  at  the  head  of  a  corps  com- 
posed of  the  same  materials,  appeared  on  the  Mohawk.  Several  sharp 
skirmishes  were  fought  in  that  quarter  with  the  continental  troops,  and  a 
regiment  of  new  levies,  aided  by  the  militia  of  the  country.  General 
Clinton's  brigade  was  ordered  to  their  assistance ;  but  before  he  could 
reach  the  scene  of  action,  the  invading  armies  had  retired,  after  laying 
waste  the  whole  country  through  which  they  passed. 

While  the  disorder  of  the  American  fmances,  the  exhausted  state  of 
the  country,  and  the  debility  of  the  government,  determined  Great  Britain 
to  persevere  in  offensive  war  against  the  United  States,  by  keeping  alive 
her  hopes  of  conquest,  Europe  assumed  an  aspect  not  less  formidable 
to  the  permanent  grandeur  of  that  nation,  than  hostile  to  its  present 
views.  In  the  summer  of  1780,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  entered 
into  the  celebrated  compact,  which  has  been  generally  denominated 
"  THE  ARMED  NEUTRALITY."  Holland  had  also  declared  a  de- 
termination to  accede  to  the  same  confederacy ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  this  measure  contributed  to  the  declaration  of  war  which  was  made 
by  Great  Britain  against  that  power  towards  the  close  of  the  present 
year. 

The  long  friendship  which  had  existed  between  the  two  nations  was 
visibly  weakened  from  the  commencement  of  the  American  war.  Hol- 
land was  peculiarly  desirous  of  participating  in  that  commerce  which 
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the  independence  of  ihe  Uniled  States  would  open  to  the  world :  and, 
from  the  coTnincncemenl  of  hostililicB,  her  merchants,  especially  those 
of  Amsterdam,  watched  the  progress  of  the  war  with  anxiety,  and  en- 
gaged in  speculations  which  were  profiKibk  to  themselves  and  bcn^dEil 
lo  the  United  Stales.  The  remonstrances  made  by  the  Briuah  minister 
at  the  Hague  against  this  conduct,  were  answered  in  the  most  amicable 
manner  by  the  goirerament,  but  the  praclicc  of  individuals  continued  the 
wme. 

When  the  war  brolie  out  lietween  France  and  England,  a  number 
of  Dutch  vessels  trading  with  France,  laden  with  materials  for  ship 
building,  were  seized,  and  carried  into  the  porta  of  Great  Britain,  although 
the  ^sling  treattea  between  the  two  nations  iverc  understood  to  exclude 
those  articles  from  the  list  of  contraband  of  war.  The  British  cabinet 
justed  these  acts  of  violence,  and  persisted  in  refusing  to  permit  naTal 
Blores  lobe  earned  to  her  enemy  in  neutral  bottoms.  This  refusal,  how- 
ever, was  accompanied  with  friendly  professions,  with  an  ofler  to  pay 
for  the  vessels  and  cargoes  already  seized,  and  with  proposals  to  form 
new  atipulationa  for  the  liiturc  regulation  of  that  commerce. 

The  States  General  refused  to  enter  into  nny  negotiations  for  the 
modification  of  subsisting  treaties ;  and  the  merchants  of  all  the  great 
trading  towns,  especially  those  of  Amsterdam,  expressed  the  utmost  in- 
dignation at  the  injuries  they  had  sustained.  In  consequence  of  this 
conduct,  the  British  government  required  those  succours  which  were 
stipulated  in  ancient  treaties,  and  insisted  that  the  caautftederis  had  now 
occurred.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  refusal  of  the  States  General  to 
comply  with  this  demand,  to  declare  the  treaties  between  the  two  natioot 
at  an  end. 

The  temper  produced  by  this  state  of  things,  inclined  Holland  to  enter 
into  the  treaty  for  an  armed  neutrality ;  and,  in  November,  the  Dutch 
government  acceded  to  it.  Some  unknowli  causes  prevented  the  actual 
signature  oflhe  treaty  on  (he  part  of  the  Slates  General,  until  a  drcum- 
stnnce  occured  which  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  placing  them  in  a 
situation  not  to  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  stipulated  by  that  confederacy 
to  its  members. 

While  Mr.  Lee,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  United  States,  was  on  a 
mission  lo  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  he  fcU  in  company  vrith  e 
Mr.  John  de  Neufwille,  a  merchant  of  Amsterdam,  with  whom  he  held 
several  conversations  on  the  subject  of  a  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  two  nations,  the  result  of  which  was,  thai  the  plan  of  an  eventual 
commercial  treaty  was  sketched  out,  as  one  which  might  thereafter  bo 
concluded  between  them.    This  paper  had  received  the  approbodon  of 
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the  Pensionary  Van  Berkel,andof  thecity  of  Amsterdam,  but  not  of  the 
States  Greneral. 

Mr.  Henry  Laurens,  late  president  of  congress,  was  deputed  to  the 
States  General  with  this  plan  of  a*  treaty,  for  the  double  purpose  of  en- 
deavouring to  complete  it,  and  of  negotiating  a  loan  for  the  use  of  his 
government.  On  the  voyage  he  was  captured  by  a  British  frigate ;  and 
his  papers,  which  he  had  thrown  overboard,  were  rescued  from  the 
waves  by  a  British  sailor.  Among  them  was  found  the  plan  of  a  treaty 
which  has  been  mentioned,  and  which  was  immediately  transmitted  to 
Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  the  British  minister  at  the  Hague,  to  be  laid  before  the 
government. 

The  explanations  of  this  transaction  not  being  deemed  satisfactory  by 
the  court  of  London,  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  received  orders  to  withdraw  from 
the  Hague,  soon  after  which  war  was  proclaimed  against  Holland. 

This  bold  measure,  which  added  one  of  the  first  maritime  powers  in 
Europe  to  the  formidable  list  of  enemies  with  wl^m  Britain  was  already 
encompassed,  was  perhaps,  not  less  prudent  than  courageous. 

There  are  situations,  to  which  only  high  minded  nations  are  equal,  in 
which  a  daring  policy  will  conduct  those  who  adopt  it,  safely  through 
the  very  dangers  it  appears  to  invite ;  dangers  which  a  system  suggest- 
ed by  a  timid  caution  might  multiply  instead  of  avoiding.  The  present 
was,  probably,  one  of  those  situations.  Holland  was  about  to  become  a 
member  of  the  armed  neutrality,  aflcr  which  her  immense  navigation 
would  be  employed,  unmolested,  in  transporting  the  property  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Britain,  and  in  supplying  them  with  all  the  materials  for  ship- 
building, or  the  whole  confederacy  must  be  encountered. 

America,  however,  received  with  delight  the  intelligence  that  Holland 
also  was  engaged  in  the  war;  and  founded  additional  hopes  of  its  speedy 
termination  on  that  event. 
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ClUPTER  XX. 

Tnnnctkias  in  South  CamliruanJ  Gwieio.— Dcfrat  of  FersUMIi.—Lord  CarawaE* 
a  Nunh  Caroiinn. — Heire»U  oul  of  lb«t  »latc. — Major  Wemys  dofraled  liy 
Suiiipior.—TirkDa  lepulEcd. — Grcsnc  ippointnl  lo  ihe  camnuind  of  ths  Soulbem 
umj. — Aicirea  ia  GU^. — Detaches  Morgikn  utfr  tba  Catswbiu-^BiliIe  of  the 
td  riij|<iplli»  iJiivtu  Greene  Ibrough  Noith  CaioliDB  iolo  Virgiiua. — 
Ho  lEliKs  to  Uilbtbonwi^. — Oieeae  rccnHsCB  the  Dim. — LajalUU  oadei  Colooel  ■ 
PjlecGt  lo  pieces  ,—Biitllo  of  Qiiilfind.—LordCumwallu  retire*  ta  Ramsay'B  nilla. — 
To  Wilmington. — Greene  ndviincra  to  Rainsuj'B  niillii. — Delerniiiirato  enter  South 
CMolina.— Lunl  ComnuUis  nwlieslo  aurch  u  Virgiuu. 

In  Ok  Soulii,  Lord  Cornwnllla,  after  having  nearly  demolished  tba 
A»Micttn  annyal  Comtien,  found  himself  under  the  necessity 
ofBiispending,  for  a  ftw  weeks,  the  new  career  of  conquest  oa 
which  ho  had  intended  [o  enter.  His  anny  was  enfeebled  by  sicknesi 
as  well  OS  by  action ;  the  we&ther  was  intensely  hoi,  and  the  stores  !»■ 
ccasary  for  an  expedition  into  Norlh  Carolina  had  not  been  brought  from 
Charleston.  In  addition,  a  temper  so  hostile  to  the  British  interests  had 
lately  appeared  in  South  Corolma  as  to  make  it  unsafe  to  withdraw  any 
considerable  part  of  his  force  from  that  state,  until  he  should  aubdtie  the 
spirit  of  insurrection  against  his  authority.  Exertions  were  made  in 
other  parts  of  the  state,  not  inferior  to  those  of  Sumpler  in  the  north-west> 
Colonel  Marion,  who  had  been  compelled  by  the  wounds  he  received  in 
Charleston  to  retire  into  the  country,  had  been  promoted  by  Governor 
Rutledge  to  the  rank  of  a  brigadier  general.  As  the  army  of  Gates  ap- 
proached South  Carolina,  he  had  entered  tho  north  eastern  parts  of  that 
state  with  only  sixteen  men ;  had  penetrated  into  the  country  as  &i  as 
the  Santee ;  and  was  successfully  rousing  the  well^aSected  inhabitants  to 
arms,  when  the  defeat  of  the  16th  of  August  chilled  the  growing  spirit 
of  resistance  which  he  had  contributed  to  increase. 

With  the  force  he  had  collected,  he  rescued  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  continental  troops  who  had  been  captured  at  Camden,  and  were  on 
their  way  to  Charleston.  Though  compelled,  for  a  short  time,  to  leave 
the  slate,  he  soon  returned  to  it,  and  at  the  head  of  a  few  spirited  men, 
made  repeated  excursions  from  the  swamps  and  marshes  in  which  he 
concealed  himself,  and  skirmished  successfully  with  the  militia  who  had 
joined  the  British  standard,  and  the  small  patties  of  regulars  by  whom 
they  were  occasionally  supported. 

I£s  talents  as  a  partisan,  added  to  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  ena- 
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bled  him  to  elude  every  attempt  to  seize  him ;  and  such  was  his  humanity 
as  well  as  respect  for  the  laws,  that  no  violence  or  outrage  was  ever  at- 
tributed to  the  party  under  his  command. 

The  interval  between  the  victory  of  the  16th  of  August,  and  the  ex- 
pedition into  North  Carolina,  was  employed  in  quelling  what  was  termed 
the  spirit  of  revolt  in  South  Carolina.  The  eflbrts  of  the  people  to  recover 
their  independence  were  considered  as  new  acts  of  rebellion,  and  were 
met  with  a  degree  of  severity  which  policy  was  supposed  to  dictate,  but 
which  gave  a  keener  edge  to  the  resentments  which  civil  discord  never 
fails  to  engender.  Several  of  the  most  active  militia  men  who  had  taken 
protections  as  British  subjects,  and  entered  into  the  British  militia,  having 
been  afterwards  found  in  arms,  and  made  prisoners  at  Camden,  were 
executed  as  traitors.  Orders  were  given  to  officers  commanding  at  dif- 
ferent posts  to  proceed  in  the  same  manner  against  persons  of  a  similar 
description ;  and  these  orders  were,  in  many  instances,  carried  into  exe- 
cution. A  proclamation  was  issued  for  sequestering  the  estates  of  all 
ihosQ  inhabitants  of  the  province,  not  included  in  the  capitulation  of 
Charleston,  who  were  in  the  service,  or  acting  under  the  authority 
of  Congress,  and  of  all  those  who,  by  an  open  avowal  of  what  were 
termed  rebellious  principles,  or  by  other  notorious  acts  should  manifest  a 
wicked  and  desperate  perseverance  in  opposing  the  re-establishment  of 
royal  authority.* 

While  taking  these  measures  to  break  the  spirit  of  independence.  Lord 
Comwallis  was  indefatigable  in  urging  his  preparations  for  the  expedi- 
tion into  North  Carolina. 

The  day  after  the  battle  near  Camden,  emissaries  had  been  despatched 
into  that  state  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  the  friends  of  the  British  go- 
vernment to  take  up  arms.  Meanwhile  the  utmost  exertions  were  con- 
tinued to  embody  the  people  of  the  country  as  a  British  militia ;  and 
Major  Ferguson  was  employed  in  the  district  of  Ninety-six,  to  train  the 
most  loyal  inhabitants,  and  to  attach  them  to  his  own  corps-f  After 
being  employed  for  some  time  in  Ninety-six,  he  was  directed  to  enter 
the  western  parts  of  North  Carolina,  for  the  purpose  of  embodying  the 
royalists  in  that  quarter. 

The  route  marked  out  for  the  main  army  was  from  Camden,  through 
the  settlement  of  the  Waxhaws  to  Charlottestown,  in  North  Carolina.  On 
the  8th  of  September  Lord  Comwallis  moved  from  Camden,  and  reached 
Charlotte  late  in  that  month,  whcro  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  Fergu- 
son. But  in  attempting  to  meet  him,  Ferguson  was  arrested  by  an  event 
as  important  as  it  was  unexpected. 

*ReiiL  tSted. 
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Colonel  Clarln,  ■  Aftigee  from  Georgia,  had  fimned  a  [dao  Ar  tho 
ndnctiaii  of  Augusta,  which  waa  defended  only  by  a  few  pionBciaJ% 
under  ibe  command  of  Lieutenant  CoLooel  Biawa,  About  lbs  limB 
Ijord  Cornwallia  conuneoced  bis  marcb  ft^  Camden,  Clarka  adnnced 
a^nat  Augusta,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  irregulars  wboiii  be  bod  col- 
lated in  the  frontiers  of  North  and  South  Candina,  and  inveated  tbat 
place.  Brown  made  a  rigorous  defence ;  and  the  approach  of  LieuteasBt 
Colooel  Gniger  wilk  a  ninibrcement  from  Ninety  Six,  oompellnd  (3Bib 
to  relinquish  ^  atHifBBa,  and  to  save  himselfby  a  rapid  retnaL  Ii^ 
telligenceofuetraiMctioiis  at  Augusta  was  givm  to  FerguK»,  vbo,  to 
&TOur  the  design  of  intercepting  Clarke,  moved  nearer  tbe  mountaina, 
and  remained  longer  in  that  country  thou  bad  been  intended.  This  de- 
lay proved  fatal  to  bim.  It  gave  an  opportunity  to  several  vcdunteoi, 
^^  ooipa  to  wile,  and  to  coostitute  a  formidable  force.     T^^ , 

^^'  '  liuAf  moontaineers  inhabiting  tbe  extreme  weatem  parti  cf 
Virginia  and  ]^>th  Carolina,  assembled  on  horseback  with  tbeir  rifle^ 
uoder  Coloneb  Campbell,  M'Dowell,  Cleveland,  Shelby,  and  Sevier,  and 
^^  moved  with  tlwir  feouMomed  velocity  towards  Ferguaon.  Os 
^^  receiving  notioe  dfdiedr  approach,  that  officer  commenced  bii 
march  for  Charlotte,  dospatchlng,  at  the  same  tintc,  difibrent  messengers 
to  Lord  Comwallis  with  information  of  his  danger.  These  messengers 
being  intercepted,  no  movomcni  was  made  to  favour  hia  retr^aL 

When  within  about  sixteen  milea  of  Gilbert -town,  where  Ferguson  was 

then  supposed  to  lie.  Colonel  M'Dowell  deputed  to  Gates  with  a 

rcijucst  that  be  would  appoint  a  general  officer  to  comtouid 

them ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  Ccrfonel  Campbell  of  Virginia  was  cbosea 

for  that  purpose.   On  reaching  Gilbert-town,  and  finding  that  tbe  British 

had  commenced  their  retreat,  it  was  detOTDuned  to  follow  tbem  with  tbs 

utmost  celerity.     At  the  Cowpens,  tbis  party  was  joined  by 

Colonels  Williams,  Tracy,  and  Branan,  of  South  Carolina,  with 

about  four  hundred  men,  who  also  gave  inibrmation  reelecting  tbe  dis- 

tonce  and  situation  of  their  enemy.  About  nine  hundred  choice  men  were 

selected,  by  whom  the  pursuit  was  continued  through  tbe  night,  and 

through  a  heavy  rain ;  and,  the  next  day,  about  three  in  tbe  aflemooo, 

they  came  within  view  of  Ferguson,  who,  finding  tbat  he  must 

be  overtaken,  had  determined  to  await  the  attack  on  King's 

mountain,  and  was  encamped  on  its  summit, — a  ridge  five  or  six  huit- 

dred  yards  long,  and  sixty  or  seventy  wide. 

The  Americana,  who  had  arranged  themselves  into  three  columns,  tbe 
right  commanded  by  Colonel  Sevier  and  Mnjor  Winston,  the  centre  by 
Colonels  Campbell  and  Shelby,  and  the  left  by  Colonels  Clevdand  and 
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Wiiliama,  immediately  rushed  to  the  assault.  Tlie  attack  was  com- 
menoed  by  the  centre,  while  the  two  wings  gained  the  flanks  of  the  Bri- 
tish line ;  and,  in  about  five  minutes,  the  actbn  became  general.  Fer« 
guson  made  several  impetuous  charges  with  the  bayonet,  which,  against 
riflemen,  were  necessarily  successful.  But,  before  any  one  of  them 
could  completely  disperse  the  corps  against  which  it  was  directed,  thd 
heavy  and  destructive  fire  of  the  others,  who  pressed  him  on  all  sides, 
called  off  his  attention  to  other  quarters,  and  the  broken  corps  was  ral- 
lied, and  brought  back  to  the  attack.  ^  -  « 

In  the  course  of  these  successive  Tepulses,  the  right  and  centre  had 
become  intermingled,  and  were  both,  by  one  furious  charge  of  the  bay- 
onet, driven  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  With  some  difficulty 
they  were  rallied  and  again  brought  into  the  action;  upon  which  tho 
British,  in  turn,  gave  way,  and  were  driven  along  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  on  Cleveland  and  Williams,  who  still  maintained  their  ground  on 
the  left.  In  this  critical  state  of  the  action,  Ferguson  raoemd  a  mortal 
wound,  and  instantly  expired.  The  courage  of  his  party  fell  with  him, 
and  quarter  was  immediately  demanded.*  Tlie  action  continued  rather 
more  than  an  hour. 

In  this  sharp  action  one  hundred  and  fifly  of  Ferguson's  party  were 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  about  the  same  number  were  wounded.  Eight 
hundred  and  ten,  of  whom  one  hundred  were  British  troops,  were  made 
prisoners,  and  fiften  hundred  stand  of  excellent  arms  were  taken. 

The  Americans  fought  under  cover  of  trees,  and  their  loss  was  incon- 
siderable; but  among  the  slain  was  Odonel  Williams,  who  was  greatly 
and  justly  lamented.  As  cruelty  generally  begets  cruelty,  the  example 
set  by  the  British  at  Camden  was  foUowed,  and  ten  of  the  most  active 
of  the  royalists  were  selected  fimn  the  prisoners,  and  hung  upon  the  spot. 
The  victorious  mountaineers,  liMring  accomplished  the  object  for  which 
they  assembled,  returned  to  their  homes. 

The  destruction  of  this  party  aqieated  the  progress  of  Lord  Comwallis 
in  North  Carolina,  and  inspired  iparious  fears  for  the  posts  in  his  rear. 
He  retreated  to  Wynnsborough,  between  Camden  and  Ninety- 
six,  where  he  waited  for  reinforcements  from  New  York. 

The  vu^ry  obtained  on  the  16th  of  August  having  suggested  views 
of  more  extensive  conquest  in  the  south.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  deter- 
mined to  send  a  large  reinforcement  to  the  southern  army.  In  the  opi- 
nion that  Lord  Comwallis  could  meet  with  no  efiectual  resistance  in  the 

*  The  details  of  this  battle  are  chiefly  taken  from  a  paper  signed  by  Colonels  Camp- 
bell, Shelby,  and  Cle^land,  and  published  in  the  Virginia  Gazette  of  the  18th  of  No- 
iramber,  1780. 
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ComliDoa,  h»  hod  ordond  the  officer  commaniliag  ttis  reioforceinent  to 
enter  the  Chesapeake  In  Uio  firal  instance,  and  ta  ttite  possession  of  the 
lower  parts  of  Virginia,  oAcr  which  he  was  to  obey  Iho  or'Jcrs  he  should 
receive  from  Lord  Cornwnllis,  to  whan  a  o^j'  of  hia  ineinictions  had 
been  forwarded. 

Tito  detachin£>nt  amounted  ti>  near  tluve  thoOsBod  men,  under  tbe 
command  of  General  Lnthe.  It  sailml  oarilw  0th  of  October,  and,  en- 
tering Jamea  river  ajicr  a  short  passage,  took  posaesston  of  the  coiuitfy 
OP  the  south  side  as  high  a~i  MulTolk.  Ai\er  a  short  time,  Leslie  drew  is 
Ida  ontfKMtB,  sad  be^n  to  Sottiff  Portmoudi.  At  lUt  pli 
aden  fh>m  L(Kd  Commdlit  to  npsir  to  CbariMtoii  bj  « 

ITliilii  niiiiwilM  iiiiliiil  ■!  ITj iliiiiiiimli  Dili  lliiii  ii 

li^  ooria  of  IWH^ven  emploTed  in  inpitfUMlng  As  puties  n 
wen  riaog  in  vAB^MMmb  of  the  oiuntry,  m 
rity.  Jfarina^tflwijH*  fatmjdftble  u  to  mdanger  the  o 
otlianbatMilftAundenaailObukiteii.  TUton  wu  detMfasii  ^pib«%' 
'  rof  txwwRng  UzDMtf  »)ha 
^^^  ;  of  him  Ihraogh  iiwiehf  wiridk 

wen  Ksmely  peDsMUmBlM  irai  celled  to  a  diflfennt  ifmUmt 
where  an  enemy  Buppooed  to  be  ontirely  vanquished,  had  leaiqieared  in 
considerable  force. 

Suinptor  had  again  assembled  a  respectable  body  of  momtfed  militia, 
at  the  head  of  which  ho  advanced  towards  the  posts  occupied  \fj  the 
British.  On  receiving  inlelUgeoce  of  his  approach.  Earl  ComwRUiB 
Ibrnied  a  plan  for  surprising  hin^in  his  camp  on  Broad  river,  tiw  eiMfr 
tioa  of  which  was  committed  to  Major  Werayss.  That  officer  mardtod 
from  Wynnsborough  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  infhntiy 
and  about  forty  dragotms,  reached  the  camp  of  Sumpter  aeve- 
n)  boors  before  day,  and  immediately^haiged  the  out  piquet,  whidi 
dkmIb  bttt  a  slight  resistance.  Only  five  shot  are  said  to  have  been  iired, 
lot  ftom  these  Wemyn  roc^ved  two  dangerous  wounds  which  disaiiled 
him  fiom  the  performance  of  his  doty.  -  The  assailants  fell  into  confu- 
sion, and  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  their  cmnmanding  officer  and 
aboat  twenty  men.  After  this  action,  Sumpter  crossed  Broad  river,  and, 
having  formed  a  junction  with  Clarke  and  Branan,  threat^ied  Ninety  Sis. 
Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  that  post,  Earl  Comwallia  recalled  Tarlton, 
and  ordered  him  to  proceed  against  Sum|Aer.  So  rapid  was  hia  move- 
ment that  he  had  nearly  gained  the  rear  of  his  enemy  before  notice  of 
hia  return  was  received.  In  the  night  preceding  the  day  <»i  which  be 
expected  to  cffoct  his  purpose,  a  deserter  apprised  Sumpter  of  the  ap- 
imaching  danger,  and  that  officer  began  his  retreat.    Tarltoo,  puraniiv 
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with  hifl  usual  nqidhy,  overtook  the  rear  guard  at  the  ford  of  the  En- 
noree,  and  cut  it  to  pieces ;  after  which,  fearing  that  Sumpter  would  save 
himself  by  passing  the  Tyger»  he  pressed  forward,  with,  as  he  states, 
about  two  hundred  and  ei|^i(Q)Loavalry  and  mounted  infantry,  and,  in  the 
aflernoon,  came  within  view  of  the  Americans,  who  were  arranged  in 
order  for  battle. 

Sumpter  had  reached  the  banks  of  the  Tyger,  when  the  firing  of  his 
videttes  announced  the  approach  of  his  enemy«     He  immedi- 
ately  posted  his  troops  to  great  advantage  on  a  steep  emi- 
nence, having  their  rear  and  part  of  their  right  flank  secured  by  the 
river,  and  their  lefl  covered  by  a  bam  of  logs,  into  which  a  considerable 
number  of  his  men  were  thrown. 

Tarlton,  without  waiting  for  his  infantry,  or  for  a  field  piece  lefl  with 
them  in  his  rear,  rushed  to  the  charge  with  lus  umM  impetuosity.  Af- 
ter several  ineffectual  attempts  to  dislodge  die  AmerioanSi  he  retired 
from  the  field  with  great  precipitation  and  disorder,  leaving  ninety-two 
dead,  and  one  hundred  wounded. 

Afler  remaining  in  possession  of  the  grO||Bd  for  a  few  hours,  Sumpter, 
who  was  severely  wounded  in  the  action,  cmaed  the  Tygcr,  afler  which 
his  troops  dispersed.     His  loss  was  only  three  killed,  and  four  wounded. 

Availing  himself  of  the  subsequent  retreat  and  dispersion  of  the  Ame- 
rican militia,  Tarlton  denominated  this  severe  chock  a  victory ;  while 
congress,  in  a  public  resolution,  voted  their  thanks  to  General  Sumpter 
and  the  militia  he  commanded,  for  this  and  other  services  which  had 
been  previously  rendered. 

The  shattered  remains  of  the  army  defeated  near  Camden,  had  been 
slowly  collected  at  HiUsborough,  and  great  exertions  were  made  to  reor- 
ganize and  reinforce  it.  The  whole  nimber  of  continental  troops  in  the 
southern  army  amounted  to  about  fourteen  hundred  men. 

On  receiving  intelligence  that  Lord  Comwallis  had  occupied  Char- 
lotte, Gates  detached  Smallwood  to  the  Yadkin,  with  directions  to  post 
himself  at  the  ford  of  that  river,  and  to  take  command  of  all  the  troops 
in  that  quarter  of  the  country.  The  more  efiectually  to  harass  the  ene- 
my, a  light  corps  was  selected  from  the  army  and  placed  under  the  Com- 
mand of  Morgan,  now  a  brigadier  general. 

As  Lord  Comwallis  retreated.  Gates  advanced  to  Charlotte,  Small- 
wood  encamped  lower  down  the  Catawba  on  the  road  to  Camden ;  and 
Morgan  was  pushed  forward  some  distance  in  his  front.  In  the  expec- 
tation that  farther  active  operations  would  be  postponed  until  the  spring. 
Crates  intended  to  pass  the  winter  in  this  position.  Such  was  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  troops  when  their  general  was  removed. 
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On  the  fidi  of  Nsnafar,  widioiit  nj  pnrioai  ii 
Actiaa,  congi—  fmmti  k  naolution  raqmring  d»  nnwwM^^jn-jMf 
to  order  a  oomt  of  in^nirf  on  the  conduot  nf  OMtnl  Gala  u  oom* 
of  the  ■onthem  umy,  and  to  ^p||^.«anM  odwr  ofigw  to  flit 

Wulungtcii,  Without  hwitntiofi,  weketod.  Ofcna  fix-  flat  ii 

id  difficnlt  aervioa>  In  a  ledcf  to  ooopM  la 
k^poit,  ba  mentiooBd  Ocneral  OraeoA  ai  *■  an 
ibrtitndB,  and  inlegii^,  fiflm  a  long  and  ' 
bad  tbo  motf  ontin  DoiifidBDcai"  To  . 
SoDlh  Carolina,  he  mid,  "Ton  tev  yonr  widi  in  dw  t&xt  Bppnmtcd 
tp  the  aouthers  oommand.  I  Aw  I  am  giving  you  a  general ;  but 
what  can  a  genvd  do  vithoat  vma,  withal  aim,  witLuui  dolUng, 
widioiit  Mona,  wUiAt  pngriHonaf  Alxnt  die  aama  tune  the  le^&a^ 
Lea  waa  onkaal  into  South  Caraliaa. 

Oreeoa  haehnad  to  the  aimy  ha  was  to  oammaBd;  and,  cin  iba 
aecood  of  Deoember,  rqaoln^  Chariotta,  dten  ita  head  tpAiit-n,  Sood 
B&er  hia  airiTal  in  cninp^j|y>iwa  gratified  with  the  intaUigwae  of  a 
nail  peoo  d'good  fomM'oUainad  bf  tte  addreei  of  LiBMHial  Oii1b> 
ael  Wnshingtoii.  « 

Smallwood,  baring  recrared  inforniBtuHi  that  a  body  of  royal  militia 
bad  entered  the  country  in  which  he  foraged,  8a  the  purpoae  of  inter* 
cepting  bis  wag<»is,  detached  Morgan  and  Wa^nngton  againit  thoib 
Intelligence  of  Hoigan's  approach  being  reeentd,  die  party  retiaaladt 
but  Colonel  Wubington,  being  able  to  move  widi  mom  celenty  than  da 
io&atry,  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  on  another  party,  which  was  sta- 
tiooed  at  Rugdy'a  &rm,  within  thirteen  miles  of  Chmden.  He  fouod 
them  poated  in  a  logged  bam,  stAnf^y  secured  by  abbaltis,  and  inacce^ 
■fafe  to  cavalry.  Fwca  being  of  no  avul,  he  resoted  to  the  following 
Havii^  painted  the  trunk  of  a  pine,  and  moimted  it  on  a 
{b  ao  as  to  rcaemble  a  field  [Mace,  he  paraded  it  in  femt  of  the  ena- 
a^,  and  demanded  a  surrender.  The  whole  party,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  twelve  men,  with  Colonel  Rugely  at  their  bead,  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  a  cannonade,  surrendered  themselves  prisonen  of  war.* 

To  narrow  the  limits  of  the  BritLsb  army,  and  to  encourage  the  in- 
halntsnts,  Grettie  d^ached  Morgan  west  of  the  Catawba,  with  ordeisto 
take  a  position  near  the  confluence  of  the  IWilet  with  the  Broad  River. 
His  party  conusted  of  rather  more  than  three  hundred  chosen  cootineiDt- 
al  troops,  commanded  by  Uentenont  Colonel  Howard,  of  BforylaDd,  of 

*  The  >utho[  reoJireil  thii  1000011  both  £niB  Oentnl  Moigtn  ud  Coknal  Wak- 
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Washington's  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  amounting  to  ahout  eighty 
men,  and  of  two  companies  of  militia  from  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  Virginia  commanded  by  Captains  Triplet  and  Taite,  which  were 
composed  almost  entirely  of  old  continental  soldiers.  He  was  also  to 
be  joined  on  Broad  River  by  seven  or  eight  hundred  volunteers  and  mi- 
litia commanded  by  General  Davidson,  and  by  Colonels  Clarke  and  Few* 

After  making  this  detachment,  Greene,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  a 
more  plentiful  country,  advanced  lower  down  the  Pedee,  and  encamped 
on  its  east  side,  opposite  the  Cheraw  hills.  Lord  Comwallis  remained 
at  Wynnsborough,  preparing  to  commence  active  operations,  so  soon  as 
lie  should  be  joined  by  Leslie. 

The  position  he  occupied  on  the  P^ee  was  about  seventy  miles  from 
V '  :  Wynnsborough,  and  towards  the  north  of  east  from  that  place.  The  de- 
^  A. "-'  Ipdmient  commanded  by  Morgan  had  taken  pott  at  Grindal's  ford  on 
Ae  P^colet,  one  of  the  south  forks  of  Broad  River,  not  quite  fifty  miles 
north  west  of  W3mnsborough.  The  active  courage  of  his  troops,  and 
the  enterprising  temper  of  their  commander,  rendered  him  extremely 
formidable  to  the  parties  of  royal  militfai*^Iio  were  embodying  in  that 
quarter  of  the  country. 

Suppoeuig  Moigan  to  have  desigift  on  Ninety  Six^  Lord  Comwallis 
detached  Lieutenant  Colonel  Tarlton  with  his  legion,  part  of  two  regi- 
ments of  in&ntry,  and  a  corps  of  artillery  with  two  field  pieces,  consist- 
ing altogether  of  aboi^  one  thousand  men,  across  the  Broad  River,  to 
cover  that  important  post  As  he  lay  between  Greene  and  Morgan,  he 
was  desirous  of  preventing  their  junction,  and  of  striking  at  one  of  them 
while  unsupported  by  the  other.  To  leave  it  uncertam  against  which 
division  his  first  effort  would  be  directed,  he  ordered  Leslie  to  hah  at 
Camden  imtil  the  preparations  for  entering  North  Carolina  should  be 
completed.  Having  determined  to  penetrate  into  that  state  by  tfe  up- 
per route,  he  put  his  army  in  motion  and  directed  his  course  SkSL 
north  westward,  between  the  Catawba  and  Broad  Rivers.  Les-  *S*wy- 
lie  was  directed  to  move  up  the  banks  of  the  former,  and  to  join  him  on 
the  march ;  and  Tarlton  was  ordered  to  strike  at  Morgan.  Should  that 
officer  escape  Tarlton,  the  hope  was  entertained  that  he  might  be  inter- 
cepted by  the  main  army.* 

HSgh  waters  dela3^ed  Comwallis  and  Leslie  longer  than  had  been  ex- 
pected ;  but  Tarlton  overcame  the  same  obstacles,  and  reached  Morgan 
before  a  correspondent  progress  was  made  by  the  other  divisions.* 

The  combined  movements  of  the  British  army  were  communicated  to 

*  LeU«r  of  Lord  Corawilfif.-— Sketfuian. 
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Oenenl  Morgan  on  tlw  lUh  of  luoaiy.  ftreUvug  dia  iameuAf-^t 
■hk  own  pontei  hs  retind  bcto«s  the  Faeolet,  die  Ibrdi  onr  wUeh  h» 
denroui  of  defending.  Bat  apungeofthatirrar  )■■( 
fi>fd  nbout  nx  mite*  below  him,  hamsda a pn» 
'Ai  the  evening  of  the  Bwne  daj,  hie  panaan  oeoi* 
pied  Ihe  omip  he  had  ibandoiwd.  Blorgan  letimd  to  the  OowpcBi^ 
when  be  detennined  to  ritk  a  baUlc  It  waa  bdiercd  that  ba  mi^ 
have  Luaaed  the  Broad  River,  oi  have  reached  a  noolaiiUDB  eounlry 
which  waa  alio  near  him,  before  he  could  have bewomtaken;  aaddw 
BUperiority  of  hia  advenary  waa  ao  deeded  aa  to  indooe  Ui  beat  offieen 
to  think  that  every  eSbrt  ought  to  be  made  to  aveid  an  oaptgnient. 
But  Morgan  had  great  antf^MtaiaifldeDoe  in  Umadf  and  in  hie  tnop* ; 
ha  waa  unwilling  to  fly  from  mt't'iBiay  nat|*  Ueeidedly  bia  anperior  aa  ^ ,?  ■ 
to  lender  it  madoen  to  fight  hnd ;  andbe  JWwnght  that,ifberi>oJJ>i' 
be  overtdun  while  hie  men  were  fiUigued  and  retreating,  the  {ooUafi^  ' 
ofauooea  would  be  much  kaa  than  if  he  abotddeduh^  theappauaan 
of  fighting  from  choice. 

IVae  cooaidBradODB  diHlBinedhim  to  hah  eariier  than  waa  b1m» 
tateiy  neceaaary.* 

Tarlton,  having  lefl  his  baggage  under  a  atrcmg  guard,  with  orden 

not  to  move  until  break  of  daVi  recommenced  the  pontdt  at 
JlD.  17.     ,        .    ,,  .  '  ^ 

three  in  the  morning.  ,^ 

Before  day,  Morgan  waa  informed  of  his  approach,  and  piepiMli^^^^ 
receive  him.  '{;.  '   '*■'*     -J 

Although  censured  by  many  for  having  delenniwd  to  fight,  and  Df       ^■ 
some  for  the  ground  he  choee,  all  admit  the  judgmcot  with  which  hit 
diaposition  was  made. 

On  an  eminence,  in  an  opea  wood,  be  drew  up  hia  amtiDental  troopa, 
and  Triplet's  corpa,  deemed  equal  to  condoenlals,  amcnnting  to  betwem 
four  and  five  hundi^  men,  who  were  commanded  by  lieutenaitt  Cok). 
nel  Howard.  In  their  rear,  on  the  descent  of  the  hill,  lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Washington  was  posted  with  his  cavalry,  and  a  amall  body  of 
mounted  Georgia  militia  commanded  by  Major  M'Call,  as  a  corpa  de 
reserve.  On  these  two  corps  rested  his  hopes  of  victory,  and  with  than 
he  remained  in  person.  The  front  line  was  composed  oitiiely  of  mili- 
tia, onder  the  command  of  Colonel  Rckens.  Major  M'Dowelt,  with  a 
battalion  of  North  Carolina  volunteers,  and  Major  Cunningham,  with  a 
battalitm  of  Georgia  volunteers,  were  advanced  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  in  Eront  of  this  line,  with  orders  to  give  a  single  fire  as  the 

*  Thne  raaaaiu  fur  ku  coniliiel  nera  given  to  the  aathar  b;  Oeaeral  Margin  mm 
tfttr  hii  ntam  from  tlia  nqtlMm  M^dgn. 
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enemy  approached,  and  then  to  fall  back  into  the  intervals,  which  were 
left  for  them  in  the  centre  of  the  first  line.  The  militia,  not  being  ex- 
pected to  maintain  their  ground  long,  were  ordered  to  keep  up  a  retreat- 
ing fire  by  regiments,  until  they  should  pass  the  continental  troops,  on 
whose  right  they  were  directed  again  to  form.  His  whole  forcOi  as  stated 
by  himself,  amounted  to  only  eight  hundred  men. 

Soon  afler  this  disposition  was  made,  the  British  van  appeared  in 
sight.  Confident  of  a  cheap  victory,  Tarlton  formed  his  line  of  battle, 
and  his  troops  rushed  forward  with  great  impetuosity,  shouting  as  they 
advanced. 

Afler  a  single  well  directed  fire,  M*Dowell  and  Cunningham  fell  back 
on  Colonel  Pickens,  who,  aAer  a  short  but  warm  conflict,  retreated  into 
the  rear  of  the  second  line.*'  The  Britfeh  pressed  forward  with  great 
eagerness ;  and,  though  received  by  the  continental  troops  with  a  firm- 
ness unimpaired  b}^  the  route  of  the  front  line,  continued  to  advance. 
Soon  afler  the  action  with  the  continental  troops  had  commenced,  Tarl- 
ton ordered  up  his  reserve.  Perceiving  that  the  enemy  extended  beyond 
him  both  on  the  right  and  lefl,  and  that,  on  the  right  especially,  his  flank 
was  on  the  point  of  being  turned,  Heward  ordered  the  company  on  his 
right  to  change  its  front,  so  as  to  face  the  British  on  that  flank.  From 
0ome  mistake  in  the  officer  commanding  this  company,  it  fell  back,  in- 
stead of  fronting  the  enemy,  upon  which  the  rest  of  the  line,  supposing  a 
change  of  ground  for  the  whole  to  have  been  directed,  began  to  retire  in 
perfect  order.  A^plis  moment  General  Morgan  rode  up,  and  directed 
the  infantry  to  retreat  over  the  summit  of  the  hill,  about  one  hundred 
yards  to  the  cavalry.  This  judicious  but  hazardous  movement  was  made 
in  good  order,  and  extricated  the  flanks  from  immediate  danger.  Be- 
lieving the  fate  of  the  day  to  be  decided,  the  British  pressed  on  with 
increased  ardour,  and  in  some  disorder ;  and  when  the  Americans  halted, 
were  within  thirty  yards  of  them.  The  orders  then  given  by  Howard 
to  face  the  enemy  were  executed  as  soon  as  they  were  received ;  and  thet 
whole  line  poured  in  a  fire  as  deadly  as  it  was  unexpected.  Some  con- 
fusion appearing  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  Howard  seized  the  critical 
moment,  and  ordered  a  charge  with  the  bayonet.  These  orders  were 
instantly  obeyed,  and  the  British  line  was  broken. 
.  At  the  same  moment  the  detachment  of  cavalry  on  the  British  right 
was  routed  by  Washington.  The  militia  of  Pickens,  who  rode  to  the 
ground,  had  tied  their  horses  in  the  rear  of  Howard's  lefl.  When  the 
front  line  was  broken,  many  of  them  fled  to  their  horses,  and  were 
closely  pursued  by  the  cavalry,  who,  wliile  the  continental  infantry  were 

^  Some  of  them  formed  afterwards,  and  renewed  the  action  on  Howard's  right 
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retiring. 

in  their  ) 

passed  iheir  Sunk 
rear-     Waahinglor 

,  and  were  culling  down  Uio  scattered  mUiliK^I 

fin  K  [liHiJ.jp^a  iil!H<i*l  tbam  to  charge  tbo  Biitah  oaraliy  irilk  teMS.^ 


BrilUfaweHi«5pfcr  the  giyd  with  ■iiliii|j|j|iiiia    ,,— 

wtn  doMl;  pnnMd.    Both  Hmwl  *d  WwhiBglaK  |Biin  j  Oa  ad-    t 
niitagoth^hAilnqwctMfgsinadiniitililiautOlntrtUid  gmtf  put  ^ 
oftfaaiD&ntryhulaiirRiidand.    8d  tuddea  wu  dw  dafal^  that  a  aa»^  ^ 
■denUeputofthaBriluhciavi^had  not  been  ina^ato  Mtkn; 


Homrd  wtb  tbo  infiutqLjpnued  them  la^y,  ud  ■Sadnd*  them 
with  great  t^nti  h^wjfevara  aiqiapttMaJkiB  ia  Bamfacn,  Ua 
aafalrrnoriTodatenqiia^fdieck;  bbI. MJikipit  «r  d»  adioahft 
wHainwi  •  greater  Iom  tfaaa  m  any  aOt^'i^ff/tnltABlry  caaaa^  up 
to  aippoft  him,  TViltoD  reMunod  Am  letnaL^':  ^ 

oommiMnned  officeia,wera  UUed;  twoi^-adDa  oonmiMicnad  ofcoit 
and  fiva  huadrod  privates  wem  made  piinnan.  Bight  hnndiad  no^ 
kela,  two  fidd  [aecea,  two  ftandaida,  thiity'^fifo  baggage  wagoa^  and 
one  hundred  dragoon  horsea,  fell  into  the  bauds  of  the  conqwraa. 

Tarlton  retreated  towards  Ihe  head-quarteis  of  Lord  Cornnaili*.  dim  1 
about  twenty-five  miles  fnnn  the  Cowpen*. 

This  complete  victory  cost  the  Americans  len  Aaa  eighty  nm  j| 
killed  and  wounded.  ,f^ 

Seldom  has  a  battle  in  which  greater  nundxn  wUflikt  engagiy),  I 
ao  important  in  ita  consequences  as  that  of  the  OowpUL     Lord  Com>  | 
wallis  was  not  only  deprived  of  a  iiflh  of  his  numben,  but  lost  a  most  | 
powerful  and  active  part  of  his  army.     Unfortunalriy,  Graene  v 
in  a  condition  to  press  the  advant^e.    The  whole  soulbein  army  did 
not  much  exceed  two  thousand  men,  a  great  part  of  whom  were  militia. 

The  camp  of  Lord  Comwaliis  at  iSirkey  creek  on  the  east  ade  of 

■latbetngBnuHorpaiiDit,  WMfaingtoo  adTuwed  nau  thinjjuA  mfieotof 
UlregioMnL  Ttu«eBrituhafficen,otMerringttiii,  trbeeled>baiit,*ndlMiIaichaisB 
nponbim.  Tha  officer  oaluirightumediUoirtoeQt  him  domiH  in  Amerieui  Mt- 
JBUit<»awap,«>boiiiUiGe[teilthibl(nrb7£nbaiighuiwoid>Tm.  Theofficeroa 
Hi  Mk  wa  tlmit  to  tnika  ■  Aoka  d  bioi  tt  tba  nma  tiulint,  irbMi  »  wtiUr,  to 
MsB  to  wiald  >  iword,  mnd  him  bj  wooodiiig  the  offior  inth  »  ball  iraai  •.  pirioL 
At  lUsmoDienl,  the  officn  in  tba  oantn,  whowu  beliarad  to  ba  Taritoo,  mvla  ■ 
thmat  at  him  which  he  pairied;  npm  nhieh  the  oSoai  ntraalad  a  ftw  paoa^  anl 
tbe&dlachaigeil  a  ptUA  at  hin,  which  wooDded  hia  horae. 

t  TheaothorhaiTeceiTed  ftatenKiiita  (]f  tbii  actiaD  baa  Qeocnl  Motgm  and  Iha 
Cokwda  Howard  tnd  WHUogloo. 
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Broad  rivery  was  as  near  as  the  Cowpens  to  the  fords  at  which  Morgan 
was  to  cross  the  Catawba.  Of  consequence,  that  ofiicer  had  much  cause 
to  fear  that,  encumbered  as  he  was  with  prisoners  and  military  stores, 
he  might  be  intaroepted  before  he  could  pass  that  rirar.  Comprehend- 
ing the  full  extent  of  his  danger,  lie  abandoned  {be  baggage  he  had 
taken,  and  leaving  his  wounded  under  the  protection  of  a  flag,  detached 
the  militia  as  an  escort  to  his  prisoners,  and  brought  up  the  rear  in  per* 
son  with  his  regulars.  Passing  Broad  river  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
on  which  the  battle  was  fought,  he  hastened  to  the  Catawl»,  which  he 
crossed  on  the  23d,  at  Sherald's  ford,  and  encamped  on  its  eastern 
bank. 

Lord  Comwallis  employed  the  18th  in  ftwuDg  a  junction  with  Leslie. 
Early  next  morning  be  put  his  army  in  motion,  and,  on  the  25th,  reach- 
ed Ramsay's  mills,  where  the  roads  taken  by  the  two  armies  unite.  At 
this  place,  to  accelerate  liis  future  movements,  he  destroyed  his  bag- 
gage ;  and,  after  collecting  a  small  supply  of  provisions,  resumed  the 
pursuit.  He  reached  Sherald's  ford  in  the  aflcmoon  of  the  20th;  and, 
in  theliight,  an  immense  flood  of  rain  rendered  the  river  impassable. 

While  Morgan  remained  on  the  Catawba,  watching  the  motions  of  the 

British  army,  and  endeavouring  to  collect  the  militia,  General  Greene 

arrivedy  and  took  command  of  the  detachment. 

f  .  In  his  camp  on  the  Pedec,  opposite  the  Cheraw  hills,  Greene  had  been 

k       Ap^  ^y  ^^*  HV^  amounting  to  about  one  hundred  cavalry,  and  one 

fl'/''     bmdred  and  tirii|||r  in&ntry .    The  day  afler  his  arrival,  he  was  ordered 

fi*'       Id  join  Marion  ftiir.flB  purpose  of  attempting  to  carry  a  British  post  at 

^.       Georgetown,  ifistaift' about  seventy-five  miles  from  the  American  army. 

The  fort  was  surprised,  but  the  success  was  only  partial. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  victory  at  the  Cowpens,  Greene  de- 
tached Stevens'  brigade  of  Virginia  militia,  whose  terms  of  service  were 
on  the  point  of  expiring,  to  conduct  the  prisoners  to  CharlottesviUe  in 
Virginia,  and  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the  effecting  of  a  junction  be- 
tween the  two  divisions  of  his  army.  It  was  principally  with  a  view  to 
this  object  that  he  hastened  to  the  detachment  under  Morgan,  leaving 
the  other  division  to  be  commanded  by  General  Huger. 

Ekirly  in  the  morning  of  the  first  of  February,  Lord  Comwallis  forced 
a  passage  over  the  Catawba,  at  a  private  ford  which  was  defended  by 
General  Davidson,  with  about  three  hundred  North  Carolina  militia* 
Davidson  was  killed,  and  his  troops  dispersed.  They  were  followed  by 
Tariton,  who,  hearing  in  the  pursuit,  that  several  bodies  of  militia  were 
assembling  at  a  tavern  about  ten  miles  from  the  ford,  hastened  to  the 
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cbftrgiog  tbem  wiih  his  umBlirapauoBitjr,  bn^ 
kkUed  aotne,  and  dsf^ncd  the  whole  |mrty. 
hwufcondinifnaieaUe  to  bring  the  militia  iclo  the  6el<l,  and  Hi^geri 
to  murrh  to  SalisbHrT,  vas  ordered  lo  effid  a 
two  dirisionB  oT  Ite  anny  U  aoaia  pioa  £ 


uny,  Bsd  a  si 
AmericMascfi 


1Ul7. 


GKcne  Ktremed  akfig  the  Salisim?  nnd,  and,  in 
itird,  eroond  the  Tadkw  al  the  mdiag  ibrd.  His  p 
Ifaen  already  mnch  swoDea  by  the  nk  of  the  [neoediDg  ity,  was  d 
HKd  by  boots  vfakb  had  been  picviously  collected.  TW  rear  g 
vfaich,  being  impeded  by  tbe  baggage  or  the  vhtgi  vho  Aed  fran  8 
bnry  did  oot  cms  till  mUql^A,  wss  overtaken  by  the  vanoTlbe  British 
amy,  and  a  skiimish  ensued  m  which  some  Ims  was  soglained,  but  the 
^i—"*^-*-*  ttkaed  the  pouagc  oftbe  river. 

B  hating  rendered  the  Yadkm  uafordable,  nnd  the  bcvts  be- 
ii^  coBected  en  the  ofipoaite  aide,  tbc  pursuit  was  necessarily 
wupeoiei;  bnt  Greene  oontiDued  his  march  lo  Guilford  couil 
bouK  where  he  was  jcnned  by  Huger. 

After  oQine  delay,  and  apparcDI  hesitation  respocting  hia  raoremenls. 
Lord  CimwaUia  marched  up  the  Yadkiu,  which  be  ciMBcd  e 
•ource  on  the  iDoming  oftbe  eighth. 

Alter  the  junction  between  the  dtvi^oos  of  Huger  and  Morgatx,  the  in- 
fantry of  the  AmericaD  army,  including  six  hundred  militia,  a 
to  about  iwo  thousand  eiTc'Ctivcs ;  and  the  cavaliy  to  between  two  and 
throe  hundred.  Lord  Cornwallis  lay  twenty-liTe  biOm  above  thom  at 
Salem,  wiili  an  nrray  c^atinmicd  from  twenty-five  hundred  to  three  Ihou- 

lempt  to  prevent  itic  juncuon  ot  mc  two  aivisions  oi  tike  American  anny, 
hia  object  was  lo  place  himself  between  Greene  and  Virginia,  and  force 
that  offioer  to  e  general  action  before  he  could  be  joined  by  tt|e  reinlbrcfr- 
ment*  which  were  known  to  be  preparing  lor  him  in  that  state.  His 
aitiiation  favoured  the  accomplishment  of  this  ol^t. 

Greette,  on  the  other  hand,  waa  indefatigable  in  his  exeitiom  to  craea 
the  Dan  without  ezpoeing  himself  lo  the  hazard  of  a  battle.  To  efibct 
this  object,  the  whole  of  his  cavalry,  with  the  flower  of  his  infiuitry, 
amounting  tt^her  to  rather  more  than  seven  hundred  men,  were  formed 
into  a  light  corps,  forthe  purpose  of  harassing  and  impeding  tbeadvance 
of  the  enemy,  until  the  less  active  part  of  his  force,  with  the  baggage 
ttnd  military  stores  should  be  secured.  Morgan  being  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  duty  by  severe  indisposition,  the  command  of  this  corps  was  coit. 
ferred  on  Colonels  Otho  and  Williams. 


f 
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Lord  Cornwallis  had  been  informed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  ob- 
tain boats  at  the  ferries  on  the  Dan  in  sufficient  numbers  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  American  troops  before  he  could  overtake  them.  And» 
as  the  river  could  not  be  forded  below,  he  calculated  with  confidence  on 
succeeding  in  his  object  by  keeping  above  Greene,  and  prevent  his  reach- 
ing those  shallow  fords  by  which  alone  it  was  thought  possible  to  escape 
mtD  Virginia. 

Dlx's  ferry  is  about  fifly  miles  from  Guilford  court  house,  and  was  al- 
BQKitt  equidistant  from  the  two  armies.  Considerably  below,  and  more 
Ana  seventy  miles  from  Guilford  court  house,  were  two  other  ferries, 
Boyd's  and  Irwin's,  which  were  only  four  miles  apart.  By  directing 
their  march  towards  the  lower  and  more  i«note  ferries,  the  distance 
from  Lord  Cornwallis  waa^ao  much  ground  gained ;  and  by  despatching 
an  officer  with  a  few  men  td  Dix's,  the  boats  at  that,  and  at  an  interme- 
diate ferry,  might  be  brou^t  down  the  river  in  time  to  meet  the  army  at 
the  intended  crossing  place.  These  facts  being  suggested  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Carrington,  quartermaster  general  for  the  southern  department, 
the  proposition  was  instantly  adopted,  and  an  officer  despatched  to  bring 
the  boats  from  above  down  to  Boyd's  feVry.* 

The  next  day  both  armies  resumed  their  line  of  march.  While  Ge- 
neral Greene  pressed  forward  to  Boyd's,  Williams  gained  an  interme- 
diate road  leading  to  Dix's  ferry,  and  thus  placed  himself  between  the 
pg^  annies,  a  small  distance  in  front  of  the  one,  and  considerably  in 
liiHr  of  the  other* 'j^i^och  was  the  boldness  and  activity  of  this  corps  that 
Lord  Cornwallis  Mmd  it  necessary  to  temper  the  eagerness  of  his  pur- 
suit with  caution.  Yet  he  moved  with  great  rapidity ; — marching  nearly 
thirty  miles  each  day.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  he  attempted 
to  surprise  the  Americans  by  marching  from  the  rear  of  his  column  into 
the  road  which  had  been  taken  by  them,  while  his  van  proceeded  slowly 
on  its  original  route.  Information  of  this  movement  was  received,  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Lee  charged  his  advanced  cavalry  with  such  im- 
petuosity, as  to  cut  a  company  nearly  to  pieces.  A  captain  and  several 
privates  were  made  prisoners.  The  whole  British  army  turned  into  this 
road  and  followed  in  the  rear  of  Williams,  who  used  every  efibrt  to  delay 
their  march. 

The  measures  adopted  by  Greene  for  collecting  the  boats  were  suc- 
cessful ;  and,  on  the  fourteenth,  he  effected  the  passage  of  his  tnx^  and 
stores. 

When  Williams  supposed  that  the  American  army  had  reached  the 
Dan,  he  left  the  road  leading  to  Dix's  ferry,  and  entering  that  which 

*  The  author  received  this  &ct  from  Colonel  CarriDgton. 


i  toeftcttliitntniiiitttadloH^en*.*^ 
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Qivut  hid  l^Mt;  mged  hk  muoh  to  dio  liiwil  tiihaiilli  dn  ■«*« 
odl^.  LoidConiwBmi,  being  uleagdiUHMtliitOnaaM 
tri^inito  lower  nad,  tomod  into  it  about  thsMBB  taH  by  a  annr 
myi  ind  hii  front  wu  in  m^  oftho  lear  ofWilliuDi.  So  n^id  ««• 
dw  moniDaatB  oT  both  umiM  Aat,  ia  the  laA  tweaty-Jbor  Iwnn,  te 
Ametiouu  tnuched  forty  milea;  uid  the  ntr  bad  nuaaly  toneJMd  te 
Dorthem  buk,  wbta  tbo  Tan  of  tho  raen^.appeand  oq  tin  aiiinril#  ^ 
Aon. 

That  Geanal  Omens  waa  aUe  t 
doBoea  the  judgment  irith  which  he  inipnnd  Mory  ftmonbla  a 

Hie  eiertiaoa,  the  fidigoei,  theiofihiingii,  and  the  prtii'wif  of  bott 
•nmei,  danog  due  hog,  teibome,  and  nfid  pimnit^  wen  ''»*™— r 
'Vnthoot  tents,  wdbout  iiMriti,  oAot  viihcnt  pranaonij  and  ahny*  niB. 
tily  aiqi[died  with  them ;  thrau^  deep  and  fi 
Aeqaeot  lains;  each  perfonned,  without  a 
aMgnedtoib  Hie  dififaKDoe  between  them  oonmts  on^  in  d 
Britieh  troops  wan  well  clothed  i  dw  A 
many  of  them  barefooted. 

Great  praise  waa  bestowed  by  the  geneial  en  his  whole  anny;  but 
the  exertions  of  Colonel  WiUianu,  and  of  Lieutensnt  Colonel  Cbning- 
ten  were  particularly  noticed. 

Although  that  part  of  North  Carolina  through  which  the  anniea  bad 
passed,  was  well  afiected  to  the  American  cause,  such  waa  the  r^adii^ 
with  which  they'rfiOYed,  and  such  the  terror  insfnred  by  the  presenoe  of 
the  enemy,  that  no  aid  wss  drawn  from  the  militia.  Indeed,  those  «riio 
had  joined  the  army  from  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  country  could 
'  not  be  retained ;  and,  when  it  reached  tlie  Dan,  the  militia  attached  to  it 
did  not  exceed  eighty  men. 

Having  driven  Green  out  of  North  CaroUna,  Lord  Comwallis  turn- 
ed his  attention  to  the  re-establishinent  of  legal  authority  in  that  slalb 
For  this  purpose,  he  proceeded  by  easy  marches  to  ffillsboroi^h,  at  that 
Feb.  18   '^^  '*"  capital,  where  he  erected  the  royal  standsrd,  and  is- 
sued a  proclamation  inviting  the  inhabitants  to  lepair  to  tt, 
and  to  assist  him  in  restoring  the  ancient  government. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  General  Greene  had  enteied  Virginia, 
he  was  remibrced  by  six  hundred  militia  drawn  from  the  nraghbouring 
counties,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  General  Stevens. 

Apprehension  that  Lord  Comwallis,  if  left  in  the  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  North  Carolina,  would  succeed,  to  the  extent  of  his  hopes,  in  ib- 
cruiting  his  army  and  procuring  the  submissioo  of  the  people,  General 
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Greene  determiiiedy  on  receiving  this  small  reinibrcemant,  to  re-enter 
that  state ;  and,  aYoidng  a  general  engagement,  to  keep  the  field  agfunst 
a  superior  enemy,  who  had  demonstrated  his  capacity  for  rapid  move- 
ment and  hardy  oiterprise* 

On  the  18th,  while  Lord  Comwallis  remained  on  the  opposite  shore, 
the  legion  of  Lee  had  passed  the  Dan*  On  the  21st,  the  light  infantry 
also  recrossed  it;  and,  on  the  23d,  they  were  followed  by  the  main  body 

\^.     ofthearmy. 

>  J;  The  light  infentry  hiing  round  the  quarters  of  the  enemy,  while  the 

main  body  advanced  slowly,  keeping  in  view  the  roads  to  the  western 
parts  of  the  country,  from  which  a  considerable  reinforcement  of  militia 
was  expected.*' 

General  Greene  was  not  mistaken  in  the  consequences  of  leaving 
Lord  Comwallis  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  North  Carolina.  He 
was  informed  that  seven  independent  companies  were  raised  in  one  day. 
A  large  body  of  royalists  had  begim  to  embody  themselves  on  the 
branches  of  the  Haw  river;  and  Colonel  Tarlton,  with  the  cavalry  of 
his  legion  and  some  infantry,  was  detached  from  Hillsborough  to  fa- 
vour their  rising,  and  to  conduct  them  to  the  British  army. 

Intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the  loyalists  and  of  Tarlton  being 
received,  Greene  ordered  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lee  with  the  cavalry  of 
his  li^ion,  and  General  Pickens  with  between  three  and  four  hundred 
nuiitia,  who  had  just  formed  a  junction  near  Hillsborough,  to  move 
agpinst  both  parties 

In  a  long  lane,  Lae,  whose  cavalry  was  in  front  of  ^  whole  detach- 
ment, came  up  with  the  royalists.  He  was  mistaken  by  them 
for  Taiiton,  whom  they  had  not  yet  seen,  to  whose  encamp- 
ment they  were  proceeding,  and  whose  corps  was  then  taking  refresh- 
ment, not  much  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  them.  Perceiving  their 
mistake,  Lee  received  their  expressions  of  joy  and  attachment,  and  had 
just  reached  their  colonel,  to  whom  he  was  about  to  make  communica- 
tions which  might  have  enabled  him  to  proceed  on  his  design  of  sur- 
prising Tarlton,  when  the  infantry  who  followed  close  in  his  rear,  were 
reoognised  by  the  insurgents;  and  a  firing  took  place  between  them.  It 
being  apparent  that  this  circumstance  must  give  the  alarm  to  the  Bri- 

*  The  wflftem  militia  Iftid  been  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Cherokee  Indiana,  who^ 
neglected  by  the  United  States,  and  incited  by  the  British,  had  determined  once  mors 
to  take  up  the  hatchet  The  militia  from  the  western  parts  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  entered  their  country,  burnt  their  towns,  containing  near  one  thousand 
hottses,  destroyed  fifty  thousand  bushels  of  grain,  killed  twenty-nine  men,  took  seve- 
zal  prlMMiers,  and  compelled  the  nation  to  sue  for  peace. 
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liH  plan,  and  turning  on  the  royaliau,  who  Mill  MOp- 
a  British  officer,  cut  them  U>  pieces  while  tbcy  w»w 
maMng  prolestutiona  of  loyalty,  and  assening  ihal  they  were  "  the  vwy 
ixM  (tifnuk  ol'ihe  king."  More  thnn  ooe  hundred,  among  whom  wu 
CoJfmel  Pyle,  their  j«ider,  fell  under  the  swords  of  his  cavalry,  llua 
terrible  but  unavoidable  carnage  broke,  in  a  great  msasure,  the  sfuits 
of  tlie  lories  in  that  part  of  the  oountiy.  Some  who  were  on  their 
march  to  join  the  British  standard,  returned,  delemiined  lo  await  iJie 
i«sue  of  events  before  ttiey  went  loo  far  to  rectdc. 

The  hope  of  surprising  Tarlton  being  thus  disappointed,  I^ckens  and 
Lee  determined  to  postpone  tlie  attack  till  the  moming ;  and  look  a  poeitioa 
for  the  night  between  him  and  a  corps  of  militia  which  was  advancing 
Aom  the  wcalcm  counties  of  Vii^nia  under  Colonel  Preston.  Tarlton 
had  meditated  an  attempt  on  tliis  corps;  faut  at  miduiglit,  when  his 
troops  were  paraded  to  march  on  this  design,  he  received  an  ei^reaa 
from  Lord  Corowallia,  directing  his  immediate  return  to  the  army.  In 
obedience  to  this  order,  he  began  his  retreat  long  hcfore  day,  and  croas- 
ed  the  Haw,  just  as  the  Americans,  who  Ibllowed  him,  ap^ieamd  on  the 
opposite  bank.  Two  pieces  of  artillery  commatided  the  ford  and  stop- 
ped the  pursuit. 

To  approach  more  nenrly  the  great  body  of  the  loyalists,  who  were 
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Bellied  between  Haw  and  Deep  rivers,  and  lo  take  o 


a  B  country  less  exhausted  than  iliat  around  Hillsborough, 
Lord  Comwallia  crosse'l  the  Haw,  and  encamped  on  AUimance  creek. 

As  the  Brid^Kttnny  retired,  General  Greene  advanced.     Not  being 
yet  in  a  condition  to  ha7.ard  an  engagement,  ho  changed  his  ground 
every  nighl.   In  the  rnur-«' of  the  '•riJJcal  mnvemf.-nts,  which  weir;  made  in 
mrder  to  avoid  an  action,  and  at  the  same  time  to  overawe  An  loyaliata, 
•sd  maintain  a  position  favourable  to  a  junction  mth  the  severol  de- 
ujfffiuaeata  who  were  nwrching  from  diffi;rent  quarters  to  hia  umitliiin  . 
mivderived  immense  service  from  a  bold  and  active  light  infantry,  awl 
"WtKn  a  cavalry  which,  though  inferior  in  numbera,  waa  rendered  supe- 
rior in  efiect  to  that  of  his  enemy,  by  being  much  better  moimled.  They 
often  attacked  boldly  and  successfully,  and  made  sudden  incursions  into 
the  country,  which  so  intimidated  the  royalists,  that  Lord  ComwalUs 
found  it  difiicult  to  obtain  intelligence.    By  these  means,  all  hia  attempts 
to  bring  the  Americau  general  to  action  were  frustrated;  and  his  lord- 
ship was  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  his  men  close  in  their  quarter*. 
During  this  hazardous  trial  of  skill,  Lord  Comwallis  moved  out  in  fhU 
March  g    ^°"^  towards  Rudy  fork,  where  the  light  infanti;  lay,  in  tba 
hope  of  surprising  that  corpt  under  cover  of  a  thiok  fog; 
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and  probably  with  ulterior  views  against  Gieneral  Greene.  His  ^qnroach 
was  perceived,  and  a  sharp  skirmish  ensued  between  a  put  of  4hdight 
infantryi  and  a  much  superior  body  of  British  troops  ocHmnHlpi'ii^ 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Webster,  in  which  the  loss  was  supposed  Id  1»  HfBMAy 
equal.  The  advance  of  the  British  army  obliged  Williams  to  retire;  and 
General  Greene,  by  recrossing  the  Haw  and  uniting  with  the  light  in- 
fantry on  its  north  eastern  bank  at  the  Rocky  ford,  disappointed  any 
fiurther  designs  which  might  have  been  formed  against  the  army  then 
under  his  command,  or  against  the  reinforcements  which  were  approach- 
ing. Being  thus  foiled.  Lord  Comwallis  withdrew  to  Deep  river,  and 
Greneral  Greene  fell  back  to  the  Iron-works  on  Troublesome  creek. 

At  length  his  reinforcements,  though  much  inferior  to  the  number  he 
had  been  taught  to  expect,  were  received,  and  Greene,  in  his  turn,  sought 
a  battle.    With  this  view,  he  dissolved  the  corps  of  light  in- 
fontry,  advanced  towards  his  enemy,  and  encamped  within 
eight  miles  of  him,  at  Guilford  court  house. 

His  army,  including  officers,  amounted  to  about  four  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  of  whom  not  quite  two  thousand  were  continental  troops 
and  the  residue  consisted  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  militia 
Those  of  Virginia  were  commanded  by  Generals  Stevens  and  Lawson, 
and  by  Colonels  Preston,  Campbell,  and  Lynch ;  and  those  of  North 
Carolina,  by  Generals  Butler  and  Eaton. 

Of  the  four  regiments  which  composed  the  continental  infantry,  only 
one,  the  first  of  Maryland,  was  veteran.  The  other  tbree  consisted  of 
new  l0^6i,  with  a  few  old  continental  soldiers  intenrfjBU •among  them. 
The  l^on  of  Lee,  and  the  cavalry  of  Washingtony^ke  the  first  regi- 
ment of  Maryland,  added  every  advantage  of  experience'  to  approved 
courage;  and  nearly  all  the  officers  commanding  the  new  levies  were 
veteran. 

Having  determined  to  risk  an  action,  Greene  chose  his  ground  with 
judgment.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  fire  of  his  rcconnoi-  ' 
tring  parties  announced  the  approach  of  the  enemy  on  the  great  Salis- 
bury road,  and  his  army  was  immediately  arranged  in  order  of  battle. 
It  was  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  on  a  large  hill,  surrounded  by  other  hills, 
chiefly  covered  with  trees  and  underwood. 

The  front  line  was  composed  of  the  two  brigades  of  North  Carolina 
militia,  who  were  posted  to  great  advantage  on  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
behind  a  strong  rail  fence,  with  an  extensive  open  field  in  front. 

The  two  brigades  of  Virginia  militia  formed  the  second  line.  They 
were  drawn  up  entirely  in  the  wood,  about  three  hundred  yards  m  rear 
of  the  first,  and  on  either  side  of  the  great  Salisbury  road. 


■iH^ 


.  1l£  duid  lino  WM  phMi  ibcnt  Oun  htmdrad  yuda  in  nu  of  tte 
aoQod,  mud  w  couificwBd  of  ocntiiKintal  Uoqw.  Tlic '^^dIk  brigida, 
umiranikiil  by  Geiianl  Huger,  wu'  on  tha  rigbt ;  that  of  Huyland, 
wcnnHndad  by  Cc^onel  WilliamB,  wu  oa  tbo  left.  Tbey  wem  dnwn 
up  oUiquely,  with  Ifaeir  left  direrging  fiom  the  Koood  line,  ■nd  psilljr 


Hm  fint  ud  third  regiments  o(  dragoooB,  amounting  to  one  liuuilwJ 
and  two  troopers,  Kirkwood's  company  of  light  io&nt^,  and  a  r^wnent  . 
of  militia  liflemen  undet  Colonel  Lynch,  ibimed  a  coipa  t£  obaeiralioo 
for  the  security  of  the  right  Dank,  which  was  commanded  by  lieutenant 
'Colonel  Washington.  The  legion,  oxiBistii^  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
'  flight  horse  and  foot,  and  a  body  of  riSemen  oommanded  by  ColooeU 
Canq)bell  and  Preston,  formed  a  oorps  of  observation  fiirthe  secuiity  of 
the  left  flank,  which  was  placed  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lee.  "Dmb 
artillery  was  in  the  ikint  line,  in  the  great  road  leading  throDgh  tbe  eeo. 
tra,  with  directions  to  fall  back  as  the  occasion  should  require. 

Though  Lord  Com^vallia  was  sensiUe  that  the  numbers  of  the  Ameri- 
can aimy  were  gready  augmented  by  tiot^  whoae  continuance  in  ser- 
vice would  be  of  short  duration,  he  deemed  it  so  important  to  tha  inla- 
reils  of  his  sovereign  to  maintain  the  B[^iearance  of  superira^  In  the 
field,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  decline  the  engagement  now  o^red  him. 
On  the  advance  of  Greene,  therufore,  he  prepared  ibr  action; 
and  early  in  the  morning  moved  from  his  ground,  deteimincd 
to  attack  the  adverse  army  wherever  it  should  be  found.  About  four 
milea  from  GuiUocd  court  house,  the  advance,  led  by  lieutenantitolonel 
Tarlton,  fell  in  with  Lee,  and  a  sharp  skirmish  ensued,  which  was  t«- 
minated  by  the  appearance  of  such  large  bodies  of  British  troops,  as  ren. 
dered  it  prudent  for  Lee  to  retire.  His  Lordship  continued  to  advance 
until  bo  came  within  view  of  the  American  army.  Ifis  dispootian  for 
the  attack  was  then  made  in  the  following  order. 

The  seventy-first  Britifih  regiment,  with  the  German  Raiment  of  Pose, 
led  by  General  Leslie,  and  supported  by  the  first  battalion  of  the  guardt 
under  Colonel  Norton,  formed  the  right,  and  the  twenty 4hird  and  Chifty- 
third  regiments,  led  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Webster,  and  supported  by 
Brigadier  General  O'Hnra  with  the  grenadiers  and  second  battalion  of 
the  guards,  formed  the  left.  The  light  infantry  of  the  guards  and  the 
Yagers,  posted  in  the  wood  on  the  left  of  the  artillery,  and  the  cavalry 
in  column  behind  it  in  the  rood,  formed  a  corps  of  observation.* 

Iliis  disposition  being  made,  the  British  troops  advanced  to  the  charge, 
with  the  cool  intrepidity  which  discipline  inspires. 

*  LsUu  of  Ijoi  CamwiDii.— Snbnan. 
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7?he  North  Carolina  militia  were  not  encouraged  by  the  great  advan- 
tages of  their  position  to  await  the  shock.  They  broke  instantly;  and, 
throwing  away  thdir  arms  and  flying  through  the  woods,  sought  their 
respective  homes. 

The  British  then  advanced  on  the  second  line,  which  received  them 
with  more  firmness ;  and  maintained  their  ground  for  some  time  with 
great  resolution.  Lord  Comwaliis  perceiving  the  corps  on  his  flanks, 
brought  the  whole  of  his  reserved  infantry  into  the  line.  On  the  right, 
General  Leslie  brought  up  the  guards  to  oppose  Lee ;  and,  on  the  left, 
Webster  changed  his  front  to  the  lefl,  and  attacked  Washington,  while 
the  grenadiers  and  second  battalion  of  guards  moved  forward  to  occu- 
py the  place  which  he  had  just  quitted.* 

The  ground  being  unfavourable  to  the  action  of  horse,  Washington 
had  posted  Lynch's  riflemen,  with  whom  he  remained  in  person,  on  a 
height  covered  with  thick  woods ;  and  had  drawn  up  his  cavalry  and 
continental  infantry  about  one  hundred  yards  in  their  rear.  On  being 
attapked  by  Webster,  the  riflemen  broke ;  and  Washington,  finding  it 
impossible  to  rally  them,  rejoined  his  cavalry. 

The  British  continuing  to  advance,  and  it  being  well  understood  that 
the  militia  could  not  stand  the  bayonet.  General  Stevens,  who  had  re- 
ceived a  ball  in  his  right  thigh,  ordered  his  brigade  to  retreat.  Lawson's 
brigade  having  given  way  a  short  time  before,  the  second  line  was  en- 
tirely routed ;  and  the  enemy  advanced  boldly  on  the  third. 

The  several  divisions  of  the  British  army  had  beo^  separated  firom 
each  other  by  extending  themselves  to  the  right  and  left  in  order  to  en- 
counter the  distinct  corps  which  threatened  their  flanks ;  and  by  advanc- 
ing in  regiments  at  different  times,  as  the  diflerent  parts  of  the  second 
line  had  given  way.  The  thickness  of  the  wood  increased  the  difliculty 
of  restoring  order.  They  pressed  forward  with  great  eagerness,  but 
with  a  ooosiderable  degree  of  irregularity. 

Crreeoe,  in  this  state  of  the  action,  entertained  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
of  a  complete  victory.  His  continental  troops  were  fresh,  in  perfect  or- 
der, and  upon  the  point  of  engaging  an  enemy,  broken  into  distinct  parts, 
and  probably  supposing  the  severity  of  the  action  to  be  over.  This  fair 
prospect  was  blasted  by  the  misconduct  of  a  single  corps.  The  second 
regiment  of  Maryland  was  posted  at  some  distance  from  the  first,  in  open 
ground ;  its  lefl  forming  almost  a  right  angle  with  the  line,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent  a  front  to  any  corps  which  might  attack  on  that  flank.  The  Brit- 
ish in  advancing,  inclined  to  the  right;  and  the  second  battalion  of 
guards  entered  the  open  ground  immediately  after  the  retreat  of  Stevens, 

*  Letter  of  Lofd  Comwallis^SMmaii. 
Vol.  I*  27 
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and  rushed  on  the  socoiid  regiment  of  Maryland  while  the  first  was  en- 
gaged with  WDbster.  Without  waiting  to  receive  the  charge,  that  ncgi- 
meiit  broke  in  confusion.  By  pursuing  them,  the  guards  were  thrown 
into  the  rear  of  the  firet  regiment,  from  which  they  were  concealed  by 
iho  uncTcnness  of  the  ground,  and  by  a  skirt  of  wood. 

Greene  was  himself  on  the  left,  and  witnessed  the  misfonune  without 
being  able  to  remedy  it.  Hia  militia  being  entirely  route*!,  the  flight  of 
one-fourth  of  bis  continental  troops  would  most  probably  decide  the  fate 
of  ifae  day.  Unwilling  to  risk  his  remaining  three  regiments,  only  one 
of  which  could  be  safely  relied  on,  without  a  man  to  cover  their  retreat 
diouLJ  the  event  prove  unfortunate,  he  ordered  Coloiiel  Greene  of  Vir- 
ginia to  withdraw  his  regiment  from  the  line,  and  to  take  a  position  In 
the  rear,  for  the  purpose  of  aflbrding  a  rallying  point,  and  of  covering 
the  retreat  of  the  two  regiments  which  still  continued  in  the  field. 

The  guards  were  soon  called  from  the  pursuit  of  the  second  Maryland 
raiment,  and  led  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Stuart  against  the  first.  About 
ihia  lime  Webster,  finding  himself  overpowered  by  the  first  Maryland 
regiment,  then  commanded  by  ColMiel  Gunby,  aad  by  lurkwood's  com- 
pany and  the  remaining  regiment  of  Virginia,  with  whom  he  was  en- 
gaged at  itie  same  time,  hod  in  a  great  measure  withdrawn  from  the  ac- 
tion, and  retired  across  a  ravine  into  an  adjoining  wood.  This  critical 
rtspile  enabled  Gunby  to  provide  for  the  danger  in  hia  r^r.  Pacing 
about,  he  mrt  the  cunrds,  and  a  very  animated  fire  look  place  on  both 
sides,  diir-'L'  ulr'li  ''  ■■  Amcncnns  conlinued  to  ndvnncc. 

In  this  critical  moment,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Washington,  who  was 
drawn  to  this  part  of  the  field  by  the  vivacity  of  the  fire,  made  a  fiirious 
charge  upon  the  guards  and  broke  their  ranks.  At  this  juncture,  Gun- 
by's  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  the  command  devolved  on  lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Hoivard.  The  regiment  advanced  with  such  rapidity 
that  Gunby  could  not  overtake  it,  and  was  within  thirty  yardi  of  the 
guards  when  they  were  chained  by  the  cavalry.  Almost  at  tha  same 
instant  the  Maryland  infentry  rushed  upon  them  with  the  bayraiet,  and 
IbUowihg  the  horse  through  them,  were  masters  of  the  whole  baUalion. 
In  passing  through  it.  Captain  Smith  of  the  infantry  killed  ita  command- 
ing officer. 

/tiler  passing  through  the  guards  into  the  open  ground  where  the 
second  regiment  had  been  originally  posted,  Howard  perceived  several 
British  columns,  with  some  pieces  of  artillery.  Believing  his  regiment 
to  be  the  sole  infantry  remaining  in  the  field,  be  retreated  in  good  order, 
and  brought  off  some  prisoners.     TTie  cavalry  also  retreated.* 

•  AAwpBwoglhiou(h  tha  gnaidi  into  tha  ele««d  giMti^  WvlutigtcMi,  wbo  si- 
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About  the  same  time  the  remaining  Virginia  regiment  cominanded  by 
Colonel  Hawes,  and  Kirkwood's  infantry,  who  were  still  engaged  with 
Webster,  were  directed  by  General  Greene  to  retreat.  The  artillery 
was  unavoidably  abandoned ;  the  horses  which  drew  the  pieces  being 
killed,  and  the  woods  too  thick  to  admit  of  their  being  dragged  elsewhere 
than  along  the  great  road.  The  retreat  was  made  in  good  order,  and 
Greene,  in  person,  brought  up  the  rear. 

Though  the  action  was  over  on  the  right  and  centre,  Campbell's  rifle- 
men  still  maintained  their  ground  on  the  extreme  of  the  American  left, 
against  General  Leslie  with  the  regiment  of  Bose  and  the  first  battalion 
of  guards. 

'  Afler  the  guards  had  routed  the  brigade  commanded  by  Lawson,  they 
were  attacked  on  their  right  flank  by  the  infantry  of  Lee's  legion  and  by 
Campbell's  riflemen,  and  were  driven  behind  the  regiment  of  Bose,  which 
having  moved  with  less  impetuosity,  was  advancing  in  compact  order. 

This  regiment  sustained  the  American  Are  until  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Norton  was  able  to  rally  the  guards  and  to  bring  them  back  to  the 
charge ;  after  which  the  action  was  maintained  with  great  obstinacy  on 
both  sides  until  the  battle  was  decided  on  the  right.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Tarlton  was  then  ordered  to  the  support  of  Leslie.  The  legion  infantry 
had  retreated,  and  only  a  few  resolute  marksmen  remained  in  the  rear 
of  Campbell  who  continued  firing  from  tree  to  tree.  Being  unable  to 
resist  a  charge  of  cavalry,  they  were  quickly  driven  from  the  field. 

Two  regiments  of  infantry  and  a  detachment  of  cavalry  pursued  the 
right  wing  and  centre  of  the  Americans  for  a  short  distance,  but  were 
soon  ordered  to  return.  On  examining  his  situation,  Lord  Comwallis 
found  himself  too  much  weakened,  and  his  troops  too  much  fatigued  by 
the  action,  to  hazard  its  renewal,  or  to  continue  the  pursuit.  General 
Greene  halted  about  three  miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  behind  Rudy 
fork  creek,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  his  stragglers ;  afler  which  he 
retired  about  twelve  miles,  to  the  iron  works  on  Troublesome  creek,  the 
place  appointed  for  the  rendezvous  of  his  army  in  the  event  of  its  being 
defeated. 

The  returns  made  immediately  afler  the  action,  exhibited  a  loss  in 
killed,  wounded  and  missing  in  the  continental  troops,  of  fourteen  com- 

vnjB  led  the  van,  perceived  an  officer  surrounded  by  aeyeral  persona  who  appeared  to 
be  aids-de-camp.  Believing  thia  to  be  Lord  ComwalUa,  he  ruahed  forward  in  the  hope 
of  making  him  a  prisoner,  but  was  arrested  by  an  accident  Hia  cap  fell  from  hia 
head,  and,  as  he  leaped  to  the  ground  to  recover  it,  the  officer  leading  the  column  was 
ahot  through  the  body,  and  rendered  incapable  of  managing  his  horse.  The  animal 
wheeled  roiind  with  hia  rider,  and  galloped  off  the  field.  .  He  was  followed  by  all  the 
CKnkjf  who  aoppcaed  that  thk  movement  had  been  directed. 
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missioned  ofiioersy  And  three  hundred  and  twelve  non-oommiasioiied  offi- 
cers and  privates.  Major  Anderson,  a  valuable  officer  of  Maryland,  was 
killed ;  and  General  Huger,  who  commanded  the  continental  troops  of 

Virginia,  was  wounded. 

The  same  return  states  the  loss  of  the  militia  at  four  captains  and 
seventeen  privates  killed ;  and,  in  addition  to  General  Stevens,  one  major, 
thieo  captains,  eight  subalterns,  and  sixty  privates,  were  wounded.  A 
great  proportion  of  this  part  of  tho  army  was  missing;  but  it  seems  to 
i^ve  been  expected  that  they  would  either  rejoin  their  corps,  or  be  found 
•ft  their  homes. 

Tlie  victory  at  Oiiiirord  was  drarly  purchased.  Official  accounts stato 
tha  loss  of  tho  British  army  at  five  hundred  and  thirty  two  men,  among 
whom  wcro  several  officers  of  high  rank  and  distinguished  merit.  Lieu- 
tenant  Colonel  Stuart  of  tho  guards  was  killed,  and  Lieutenant  Colond 
Webster,  who  was  ranked  by  his  enemies  among  the  best  officers  in  the 
British  service,  was  mortally  wounded.  This  loss,  when  compared  with 
the  numbers  brought  by  Lord  Comwallis  into  the  field,  was  very  con- 
siderable. The  Americans  did  not  compute  his  troops  at  more  than  two 
thousand  rank  and  file,  but  his  own  accounts  state  them  at  only  fourteen 
hundred  and  forty-five. 

No  battle  in  the  course  of  the  war  reflects  more  honour  on  the  courage 
of  the  British  troops,  than  that  of  Guilford.  On  no  other  occasion  have 
they  fought  with  such  inferiority  of  numbers,  or  disadvantage  of  ground. 
Estimating  his  first  line  at  nothing,  General  Greeners  army  consisted  of 
three  thousand  two  hundred  men,  posted  on  ground  chosen  by  liimsclf; 
and  his  disposition  was  skilfully  iiiodc. 

The  American  general,  expecting  to  be  again  attacked,  prepared  for 
another  engagement.  But  the  situation  of  Lord  Comwallis  had  be- 
come too  desperate  to  hazard  a  second  battle,  or  to  maintain  his  position. 
He  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  retreating  to  a  place  of  greater 
security,  where  provisions  might  be  obtained. 

When  the  expedition  into  North  Carolina  was  originally  meditated. 
Major  Craig,  at  the  head  of  a  small  military  and  naval  force,  took  pos- 
session of  Wilmington,  a  town  near  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear,  and  extend- 
ed his  authority  several  miles  up  the  river.  Lord  Comwallis  now  looked 
to  a  communication  with  this  post  for  aids  which  had  become  indispensa- 
ble to  the  farther  operations  of  the  campaign. 

On  the  third  day  aflcr  the  battle,  he  broke  up  his  encampment, 

M    h  ift   ^"^^  proceeded  by  slow  and  easy  marches  towards  Cross 
creek. 

General  Greene,  on  hearing  that  tho  British  army  was  retreating,  re- 
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solved  to  follow  it.  The  difficulty  of  subsisting  the  troops  in  an  exhaust- 
ed and  hostile  country ;  and  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  a  supply  of  am* 
munition,  impeded  the  march  of  his  army  so  much  that  he  did  not  reach 
Ramsay's  mills  until  the  28th  of  March. 

At  this  place  Lord  Comwallis  had  halted,  and  here  General  Greene 
expected  to  overtake  and  attack  him.  But,  on  the  approach  of  the 
American  army,  his  lordship  resumed  his  march  to  Cross  creek,  and 
aflerwards  to  Wilmington,  where  he  arrived  on  the  7th  of  April. 

General  Greene  gave  over  the  pursuit  at  Ramsay's  mills.  So  exces- 
sive had  been  the  sufferings  tf  his  army  from  the  want  of  provisionsy  tliat 
many  of  the  men  fainted  oil  the  march,  and  it  had  become  absohiteiy^.^v 
necessary  to  allow  them  some  repose  and  refreshment.  The  expiratioil 
of  the  time  for  which  the  Virginia  militia  had  been  called  into  service, 
furnished  an  additional  motive  for  suspending  the  pursuit. 

At  this  place,  the  bold  and  happy  resolution  was  taken  to  carry  the 
war  into  South  Carolina. 

The  motives  which  induced  the  adoption  of  this  measure  were  stated 
by  himself  in  a  letter  communicating  his  determination  to  the  Command- 
er-in-chief. It  would  compel  Lord  Comwallis  to  follow  him,  and  thus 
liberate  North  Carolina,  or  to  sacrifice  ail  his  posts  in  the  upper  parts  of 
South  Carolina  and  Greorgia. 

The  Southern  army  amounted  to  about  seventeen  hundred  efiectives. 
That  of  Lord  Comwallis  is  understood  to  bsng^been  still  less  numerous. 
So  impotent  were  the  means  employed  fixr  iM^i^iDquest  and  defence  of 
states  which  were  of  immense  extent  and  valne* 

This  unexpected  movement  gave  a  new  aspect  to  affairs,  and  produced 
some  irresolution  in  the  British  general  respecting  his  future  operations. 
Ailer  weighing  the  probable  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  following 
Greene  into  South  Carolina,  he  decided  against  this  retrograde  movement 
and  determined  to  advance  into  Virginia. 
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Vugini*  inv«d»d  by  Arnold.— Ha  drslrojs  th«  rtores  M  Werthim  and  «t  Rtchmnd. 
—Sctirm  W  Poitamoolh— Muliny  in  the  Pcnnsykonia  Une.— Sir  H.  CUdIW  h- 
tcnipu  lo  negolkle  wilh  the  oiuUnncn. — Thry  compnioiHe  wilh  the  ciiil  gorrra- 
mcnl.— Mutiny  in  the  Jcrtey  litia,— Miamon  of  ColonsI  Lauwtii  to  Frrnru*.— Pro- 
lnwitions  to  Spain. — RecoianieiiJetioin  relative  to  a  duly  on  itnportnl  onJ  pri« 
goodf. — Reform  in  the  Executiie  cleiurtnienla. — ConfiJfnUioii  idoptrd. — Militory 
InnBEtioai.— Lafayette  detached  lo  Vupnia.— Cofnw«lli>  airiTei,— Ppmsm  L*- 
fayelte.— Eipedition  to  Challi)U«viIlr,  to  the  Point  of  Fork.— LabyMte  fbnna  ■ 
junction  wilh  Wnyne.— Corovrailis  retires  to  llie  Inwer  couatiy.- Qcncnd  W»h- 
ington'i  iMItrs  are  intercepted. — Action  near  Junntown. 

The  evacuation  of  Portsmoolh  by  Leslie  afforded  Virginia  but  a  short 
interval  of  repoac.  So  early  as  the  9lh  of  Deoembef ,  ITtiO,  a 
'  '  letter  from  General  Waahinglon  announced  lo  iho  govrrnor 
thttt  a  largo  emburlcation,  supposed  to  be  destined  Tor  the  south,  wnanbotil 
taking  place  at  New  York.  On  the  30ih,  a  llait  of  iransporta  under 
canvoy,  having  on  board  between  one  and  two  thousand  men,  com- 
nuuided  by  General  Arnold,  anchored  in  Hampton  road.  The  troops 
were  embarked  the  ne.tt  day  on  board  vessels  ttdaplcd  lo  the  navigation, 
and  proceeded  up  James'  river  under  convoy  of  two  small  ships  of  war. 
On  (he  fourth  of  January  they  reached  Westover,  which  b  distant  about 
twenf.y.fivc  milra  from  Richmond,  the  wipitiil  of  V''[r;,'iriiu. 

On  receiving  intelligence  that  a  tkct  had  entered  the  capes,  General 
Nelson  was  employed  in  raising  the  militia  of  the  tower  country ;  and 
on  the  2d  of  January  orders  were  issued  to  call  out  thoee  above  the  me- 
tropolis and  in  its  neighbourhood. 

On  reaching  Weatover,  Arnold  landed  with  the  grettler  port  of  his 
army,  and  commenced  his  march  towards  Richmond.  The  few  conti- 
nent J  troop«  at  Petersburg  were  ordered  to  [be  capital ;  and  between  ono 
and  two  hundred  mditia,  who  had  been  collected  from  the  town  and  its 
immediate  vicinity,  were  directed  to  harass  the  advancing  enemy. 
This  party  was  too  feeble  for  its  object ;  and,  the  day  after 
landing  at  Weslover,  Arnold  entered  Richmond,  where  he 
halted  with  about  five  hundred  men.  The  residue,  amounting  lo  about 
four  hundred,  including  thirty  horse,  proceeded  under  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Simcoe  to  Westham,  where  they  burnt  a  valuable  foundry,  boring 
mill,  powder  magazine,  and  other  smaller  buildings,  with  military  stores 
lo  a  considerable  amount,  and  many  valuable  papers  belonging  to  the 
government,  which  had  been  carried  thither  a«  to  a  place  of  safely. 
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This  senrioe  being  efiected,  Lieuteiumt  Colonel  Simcoe  rejoined  Ar- 
nold at  Richmond ;  where  the  public  stores,  and  a  large  quantity  of  rum 
and  salt,  the  property  of  private  individuals,  were  entirely  destroyed. 

Leaving  Richmond  the  next  dajy  the  army  returned  to  Westover*  on 
the  seventh ;  and,  re-embarking  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  proceeded 
down  the  river.  It  was  followed  by  the  Baron  Steuben,  who  commanded 
in  Virginia;  and,  near  Hoods,  Colonel  Clarke  drew  a  party  of  them  into 
an  ambuscade,  and  gave  them  one  fire  with  some  effect ;  but,  on  its  being 
partially  returned,  the  Americans  broke  and  fled  in  the  utmost  confu- 
8ion.f 

Arnold  proceeded  slowly  down  the  river;  and  on  the  twentieth  reach- 
ed Portsmouth,  where  he  manifested  the  intention  of  establishing  a  per- 
manent post. 

The  loss  of  the  British  in  this  expedition,  was  stated  in  the  gazette  of 
New  York,  at  seven  killed,  including  one  subaltern,  and  twenty-three 
wounded,  among  whom  was  one  captain.  This  small  loss  was  sustained 
almost  entirely  in  the  ambuscade  near  Hoods. 

In  the  north,  the  year  commenced  with  an  event,  which,  for  a  time, 
threatened  the  American  cause  with  total  ruin. 

The  accumulated  suficrings  and  privations  of  the  army  constitute  a 
large  and  interesting  part  of  the  history  of  that  war  which  gave  inde- 
pendence to  the  United  States.  Winter,  without  much  lessening  their 
toils,  added  to  those  su£S3ring8.  The  soldiers  were  perpetually  on  the 
point  of  starving,  were  oflen  entirely  without  food ;  were  exposed  without 
proper  clothing  to  the  rigours  of  the  season,  and  had  now  served  almost 
twelve  months  without  pay. 

This  state  of  things  had  been  of  such  long  continuance  that  scarcely 
the  hope  of  a  change  could  be  indulged.  It  produced,  unavoidably,  some 
relaxation  of  discipline;  and  the  murmurs,  occasionally  escaping  the 
oncers,  sometimes  heard  by  the  soldiers,  were  not  without  their  influ- 
ence. 

In  addition  to  the  general  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  the  Pennsylvania 
line  complained  of  a  grievance  almost  peculiar  to  itself. 

When  congress  directed  enlistments  to  be  made  for  three  years,  or 
during  the  war,  the  recruiting  officers  of  Pennsylvania,  in  some  instances, 
instead  of  engaging  their  nien,  definitively,  for  the  one  period  or  the 
other,  engaged  them  generally  for  three  years,  or  the  war.    This  ambi- 

*  While  the  army  lay  at  WeitoTer,  Lieutenant  Cobnel  Simcoe,  at  the  bead  of  l6M 
than  fifty  hone,  attacked  and  diipened  a  body  of  militia  at  Charlea  City  oouit  hooM^ 
with  the  k«i  of  only  one  man  killed,  and  three  wounded. 

t  The  antbor  witneaaed  this  ikixmiah. 
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giiily  in  the  terms  of  enlistment  produced  its  natural  elTocl.  The  soldier 
claimec]  his  discharge  at  the  espiralion  of  three  years,  and  the  officer 
jpaiativl  on  retaining  him  ia  service  during  the  war.  The  soldier  sub- 
mitted with  the  more  reluctance  to  fto  8ui>posed  imposition,  as  be  con- 
stantly witnessed  the  immense  bountiea  given  la  thoao  wiio  wen  Ud 
bound  by  b  former  cnlislmeat. 

The  diaconlents  which  these  various  causes  had  been  long  fi>iucnliiig, 
broke  out  on  the  night  of  the  Ist  of  January,  in  an  open  and  almost  uni- 
versal revolt  of  the  line. 

On  a  siguol  given,  the  great  body  of  [he  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates  paraded  under  arms,  avowing  the  determination  to  inarch 
to  the  seat  of  congress,  and  either  obtain  redress  of  their  complicated 
grievances,  or  serve  no  longer.  In  the  aliompl  to  suppress  the  mutiny, 
KX  or  seven  of  the  mutineers  were  wounded  on  (he  one  side ;  and  on  tlie 
other.  Captain  Billing  was  killed,  and  several  other  officers  were  dan- 
gerously wounded.  The  authority  of  General  Wayne  availed  nolhiug. 
On  cocking  bis  pistol,  and  threatening  some  of  the  most  turbulent,  the 
bayonet  was  presented  to  his  bosom;  and  he  perceived  that  strong 
measures  would  produce  his  own  destruction,  and  perhaps  the  massacre 
of  every  officer  in  camp.  A  few  regiments  who  did  not  at  first  join  the 
mutineers, .we re  paraded  by  their  ofEcers;  but,  had  they  even  been  wil- 
ling to  proceed  to  extremilios,  thoy  were  not  strong  enough  to  restore 
order.  Jnfccleil  quicJdy  with  the  general  contagion,  or  iutimidntcd  by 
the  threats  of  the  mutineers,  they  joined  their  comrades ;  and  the  whole 
body,  consisting  of  about  thirteen  hundred  men,  with  six  field  pieces, 
marched,  mider  the  command  of  their  Serjeants,  towards  Princeton. 

The  next  day.  General  Wayne,  accompanied  by  Colonels  BuUer  and 
Stewart,  officers  possessing,  in  a  high  degree,  the  affections  of  the  sol- 
diery, followed  them,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  them  back  to  their  duty,  or 
at  least  of  dividing  them.  They  were  overtaken  near  Middlebrook,  and 
invited  by  a  written  message  from  General  Wayne,  to  appoint  one  man 
-  from  each  regiment  to  state  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained. 

In  consequence  of  this  invitation,  a  serjeant  from  each  regiment  met 
the  officers  at  their  quarters,  and  some  verbal  communications  were 
made,  from  the  complexion  of  which  sanguine  hopes  were  entertained 
that  the  affair  might  be  terminated  without  farther  hazard,  or  much  in. 
jury  to  the  service. 

On  the  following  day,  the  line  of  march  was  resumed,  and  the  soldiers 
proceeded  to  Princeton.     The  propositions  of  the  general  and 
field  officers  were  reported  to  them,  and  a  committee  of  «er- 
jeanls,  to  whom  Ihey  were  refored,  atated  their  clainM.     These  were. 
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l8t  A  discharge  for  all  those  who  had  served  three  years  under  their 
original  engagements,  whatever  those  engagements  might  have  been, 
and  who  had  not  taken  the  increased  bounty,  and  re-enlisted  for  the 
war*  V. 

2nd.  An  immediate  ftaywfBDt  of  aO  their  arrears  of  pay  and  clothing,  f 
as  well  to  those  who  should  be  discharged,  as  to  those  who  should  con- 
tiniie  in  service. 

8rd«  The  residue  of  their  bounty,  and  future  real  pay  to  those  who 
should  continue  in  the  army. 

General  Wayne  being  unwilling  to  discharge  all  those  who  had  not 
re-enlisted  for  the  war,  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  civil  power. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  mutiny,  congress  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  the  executive  of  Pennsylvania  respecting  it.  The 
result  of  this  conference  was  that  both  the  committee,  and  the  governor 
with  some  members  of  the  executive  council,  lefl  Philadelphia  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavouring  to  accommodate  this  dangerous  commotion. 

At  his  head  quarters,  at  New  Windsor,  on  the  North  River,  General 
Washington  received  intelligence  of  this  alarming  mutiny.  Accustom- 
ed as  he  had  been  to  contemplate  hazardous  and  difficult  situations,  it 
was  not  easy,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  resolve  instantly  on  the 
course  it  was  most  prudent  to  pursue.  His  first  impression — ^to  repair 
to  the  camp  of  the  mutineers — soon  gave  place  to  opinions  which  were 
formed  on  more  mature  reflection. 

It  was  almost  certain  that  the  business  was  already  in  the  hands  of 
the  civil  government,  with  whose  arrangements  it  might  be  improper  for 
him  to  interfere.  Independent  of  this  consideration,  other  motives  of 
irresistible  influence  detained  him  on  the  North  River. 

The  most  important  among  those  subjects  of  complaint  which  were 
alleged  as  the  causes  of  the -mutiny,  were  true  in  fact,  were  common  to 
the  whole  army,  and  were  of  a  nature  to  disseminate  too  generally  those 
seeds  of  disquiet,  which  had  attained  their  full  growth  and  maturity  in 
the  Pennsylvania  line.  Strong  symptoms  of  discontent  had  already 
been  manifested ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  impossible  to  say  with  confi- 
dence, how  far  the  same  temper  existed  among  the  other  troops ;  or  how 
far  the  contagion  of  example  had  or  would  spread. 

The  danger  arising  from  this  state  of  things  was  much  increased  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  river  was  perfectly  open,  and  afforded  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  an  easy  and  rapid  transportation  for  his  army  to  West 
Point,  should  the  situation  of  its  garrison  invite  an  enterprise  against  that 
post. 

It  was  an  additional  consideratioa  of  great  weight,  that  it  might  have 
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a  most  ppmicioiw  influence  on  the  discipline  of  Ihe  whole  nrmy,  ahould 
the  authority  of  the  Commander-in-chief  be  diarcgitrded.  He  ought  not 
to  place  himself  in  a  situation  where  his  orders  might  be  disc^yed  with 
impunity ;  an  event  much  to  be  apprehended,  should  he  repair  to  tba 
camp  of  Ihe  mutincera,  unattended  by  a  nuiimry  for  i  adequate  lo  the 
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Such  a  force  could  not  be  immediately  commanded.  Ilia  effecuvea 
in  ^  tlighlands  amounted  only  to  thineeo  hundred  and  screDly-aii 
men;  and  that  whole  division  of  the  army,  dispersed  at  various  and  dis- 
tant stalioQs,  excluding  the  sick  and  ihoae  on  furlou^,  did  not  exceed 
four  thousand-  Assuming  therefore  the  fidelity  of  the  troops,  it  was  im- 
practicable to  march  immediately  with  a  force  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  without  leaving  the  Highlands  undelended.  Notwaa 
it  unworthy  of  consideration  that,  in  tlic  actual  situation  of  the  muli- 
ncera,  tho  probability  of  tiieir  being  attacked  by  such  a  force  might  drive 
them  to  the  enemy,  or  disperse  them,  events,  cither  of  which  would  de- 
prive the  army  of  a  valuable  piart  of  its  etrength- 

It  was  therefore  thought  adviseable  to  leave  the  n^oliation  with  the 
civil  power,  and  to  prepare  for  those  measures  which  ought  to  be  adopt- 
ed in  the  event  efiis  failure.  The  disposition  of  the  troops  on  the  North 
River  was  sounded,  and  found  to  be  favourable;  after  which,  a  detach- 
ment of  eleven  hundred  men  was  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  move  on 
a  taomeat'a  wamiog,  Oa  the  first  aoUoa  of  the  mutiny,  ibo  cnililia  of 
Jersey  took  the  field  under  General  Dickenson,  and  meaauicfl  were  taken 
to  call  out  those  of  New  York  should  the  occasion  require  it. 

To  avail  himself  of  an  event  appearing  so  auspicious  to  the  royal 
cause,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  ordered  a  large  body  of  troc^  to  be 
in  readiness  to  move  on  the  shortest  notice;  and  despatched 
three  eraissarics  with  tempting  o&ers  to  Ihe  revolters;  and  inotructiona 
to  invite  them,  while  the  negotiation  should  be  depending,  to  take  a  poei- 
tion  behind  the  South  River,  where  they  should  be  efieclually  covered 
by  detachments  from  New  York.  While  these  meaaures  were  taking, 
Sir  Henry  kcpi  his  eye  on  West  Point,  and  held  hlmaelf  in  readineas  to 
strike  at  that  plice,  should  any  movement  on  the  part  oTGeoeral  Wash- 
ington  oprn  to  him  a  prospect  of  success.* 

His  emij^jies  were  immediately  seized  by  the  leroltera,  and  tbeir 
propooals  commimicated  to  General  Wayne,  with  anurancea  of  ttar' 
utter  detestation  in  which  every  ides  of  going  over  to  the  commoD  en^ 
my  was  held. 

Tbia  favourable  symptom,  however,  was  accompanied  by  raqocioos 
*  Letter  of  Sit  naay  CUnlan. 
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circumstanoes.  They  retained  the  British  emissaries  in  their  own  pos- 
session ;  and  couid  not  be  induced  to  cross  the  Delaware,  or  to  march 
from  Princeton.  They  would  not  permit  any  of  their  former  officers, 
other  than  those  already  mentioned,  to  enter  their  camp ;  and  General 
St.  Clair,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Laurens, 
were  ordered  to  leave  Princeton. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  committee  of  congress,  and 
President  Read  with  a  part  of  his  executive  council,  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  rcvoltcrs.  The  former  having  delegated  their  power  to 
the  latter,  a  conference  was  held  with  tlie  Serjeants  who  now  command- 
ed, afler  which  proposals  were  made  and  distributed  among  the  troops 
for  consideration. 

In  these  proposals  the  government' oficred, 

1st  To  discharge  all  those  who  had  enlisted  indefinitely  for  three 
years  or  during  the  war,  the  fact  to  be  examined  into  by  three  commis- 
sioners, to  be  appointed  by  the  executive;  and  to  be  ascertained,  when 
the  original  enlistment  could  not  be  produced,  by  the  oath  of  the  soldier. 

2dly.  To  give  immediate  certificates  for  the  depreciation  on  their  pay, 
and  to  settle  the  arrearages  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  admit. 

ddly.  To  furnish  them  immediately  with  certain  specified  articles  of 
clothing  which  were  most  wanted. 

On  receiving  these  propositions,  the  troops  agreed  to  march  to  Tren- 
ton. At  that  place  the  terms  were  accepted,  with  the  addition  that  three 
commissioners  should  also  be  deputed  by  the  line,  who,  conjointly  with 
those  of  the  executive  should  constitute  the  board  authorized  to  deter- 
mine on  the  claims  of  the  soldiers  to  be  discharged ;  and  thereupon  the 
British  emissaries  were  surrendered,  who  were  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed  as  spies. 

Until  the  investigation  should  be  made,  and  discharges  given  to  thoee 
who  should  be  found  entitled  to  them,  the  seijeants  retained  their  com-  .  j?     '^ 
mand.    In  consequence  of  the  irksomeness  of  this  state  of  things,  th»^f  ^, 
business  was  pressed  with  so  much  precipitation,  that  before  the  bdImmI  .^ 
ments  themselves  could  be  brought  from  the  huts,  almost  the  whole  of  \^ 
the  artillery,  and  of  the  five  first  ipegiments  of  infantry,  were  liberated 
cm  the  testimony  of  their  own  oaths.    The  enlistments  being  then  pro- 
duced, it  was  found  that  not  many  of  the  remaining  regiments  had  en- 
gaged on  the  terms  which,  under  the  compact,  would  entitle  them  to 
leave  the  service;  and  that,  of  those  actually  dismissed,  far  the  greater 
number  had  been  enlisted  absolutely  for  the  war.  The  discharges  given, 
however,  were  not  cancelled;  and  the  lew  who  were  to  remain  in  ser- 
Tice  received  furloughs  for  forty 
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Thus  ended,  in  a  temporary  dissolution  of  the  whole  line  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  mutiny,  which  a  voluntary  performance  of  much  less  than  was 
extorted,  would  have  prevented ;  and  which,  in  the  actual  condition  of 
the  army,  was  of  a  nature  and  extent  to  inspire  the  most  serious  alarm. 

The  dangerous  policy  of  yielding  even  to  the  just  demands  of  soldien 
made  with  arms  in  their  hands,  was  soon  illustrated.  The  suocess  of 
the  Pennsylvania  line  inspired  that  of  Jersey,  many  of  whom  were  also 
foreigners,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  similar  advantages.  On  the  night 
of  the  20th,  a  part  of  the  Jersey  brigade,  which  had  been  stationed  at 
Pompton,  rose  in  arms;  and,  making  precisely  the  same  claims  which 
had  been  yielded  to  the  Pennsylvanians,  marched  to  Chatham,  where  a 
part  of  the  same  brigade  was  cantoned,  in  the  hope  of  exciting  them  also 
to  join  in  the  revolt. 

General  Washington,  who  had  been  extremely  chagrined  at  the  issue 
of  the  mutiny  in  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  who  was  now  assured  of  the 
confidence  to  be  placed  in  the  fidelity  of  the  eastern  troops,  who  were 
composed  of  natives,  determined,  by  strong  measures,  to  stop  the  farther 
progress  of  a  spirit  which  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  army,  and 
ordered  a  detachment  to  march  against  the  mutineers,  and  to  bring  them 
to  unconditional  submission.  General  IIowc,  who  commanded  this  de- 
tachment, was  instructed  to  make  no  terms  with  the  insurgents  while  in 
a  state  of  resistance;  and,  as  soon  as  they  should  surrender,  to  seize  a 
few  of  the  most  active  leaders,  and  to  execute  them  on  the  spot.  These 
orders  were  promptly  obeyed,  and  the  Jersey  mutineers  returned  to  tlieir 
duly. 

In  the  hope  of  being  more  successful  with  the  revolters  of  Jersey  than 
he  had  been  with  those  of  Pennsylvania,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  oflered  them 
the  same  terms  which  had  been  proposed  to  the  mutineers  at  Princeton ; 
and  General  Robertson,  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men,  was  detach- 
ed to  Statcn  Island  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  crossing  over  into  Jersey, 
and  covering  any  movement  which  they  might  make  towards  New 
York.  The  emissary,  being  in  the  American  interest,  delivered  his  pa- 
pers to  the  officer  commanding  at  the  first  station  to  which  he  came. 
Other  papers  were  dispersed  among  the  mutineers ;  but  the  mutiny  was 
crushed  too  suddenly  to  allow  time  for  the  operation  of  these  propo- 
sitions. 

The  vigorous  measures  taken  in  this  instance  were  happily  followed 
by  such  an  attention  on  the  part  of  the  states,  to  the  actual  situation  of 
the  army,  as  checked  the  progress  of  discontent.  Influenced  by  the  re- 
presentations  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  they  raised  tlurcc  months  pay 
in  specie,  which  they  forwarded  to  the  soldiers,  who  received  it  with  joy, 
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considering  it  as  evidence  that  theit  fellow  citizens  were  not  entirely 
unmindful  of  their  su^rings. 

Although  the  army  was  thus  reduced  to  such  extreme  distress,  the 
discontents  of  the  people  were  daily  multiplied  hy  the  contnhutions  which 
they  were  required  to  make,  and  hy  the  irritating  manner  in  which 
those  contributions  were  drawn  from  them.  Every  article  for  public 
use  was  obtained  by  impressment ;  and  the  taxes  were  either  unpaid,  or 
collected  by  coercive  means.  Strong  remonstrances  were  made  against 
this  system ;  and  the  dissatisfaction  which  pervaded  the  mass  of  the 
community,  was  scarcely  less  dangerous  than  that  which  had  been 
manifested  by  the  army. 

To  the  judicious  patriots  throughout  America,  the  necessity  of  giving 
greater  powers  to  the  federal  government  became  every  day  more  ap- 
parent ;  but  the  cfibrts  of  enh'ghtened  individuals  were  too  feeble  to  cor- 
rect that  fatal  disposition  of  power  which  had  been  made  by  enthusiasm 
uninstructed  by  experience- 
To  relieve  the  United  States  from  their  complicated  embarrassments, 
a  foreign  loan  seemed  an  expedient  of  mdispensable  necessity,  and  from 
France  they  hoped  to  obtain  it.  Congress  selected  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Laurens,  a  gentleman  whose  situation  in  the  family  of  the  Commander- 
in-chief  had  enabled  him  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  military 
capacities  and  weaknesses  of  his  country,  for  this  interesting  service ; 
and  instructed  him  also  to  urge  the  advantage  of  maintaining  a  naval 
superiojity  in  the  American  seas.  Before  his  departure,  he  passed  some 
days  at  head  quarters,  and  received  from  General  Washington  in  the 
form  of  a  letter,  the  result  of  his  reflections  on  the  existing  state  of 
things. 

In  this  paper  he  detailed  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  represented,  with  great  earnestness,  the  inability  of  the  natioQ 
to  furnish  a  revenue  adequate  to  the  support  of  the  war.    He  dwelt  on 
the  discontents  which  the  system  of  impressment  had  excited  among  the     J^.  'M^ 
people,  and  expressed  his  fears  that  the  evils  felt  in  the  prosecution  of      *-3»***.t.»* 
the  war,  might  weaken  the  sentiments  which  began  it. 

From  this  state  of  things,  he  deduced  the  vital  importance  of  an  imme- 
diate and  ample  supply  of  money,  which  might  be  the  foundation  for  sub- 
stantial arrangements  of  finance,  for  reviving  public  credit,  and  giving 
vigour  to  future  operations ;  as  well  as  of  a  decided  efibrt  of  the  allied 
arms  on  the  continent  to  efl^  the  great  objects  of  the  alliance,  in  the 
ensuing  campaign. 

Next  to  a  supply  of  money,  he  conflideied  a  mCvid  superiority  in  the 
American  seas,  as  an  object  of  the  doepest  interest. 
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To  the  United  States,  it  would  lie  of  decisive  importanoe,  and  France 
alao  might  derive  great  advantages  from  transferring  the  maritime  war  to 
the  coast  of  her  ally. 

The  future  ability  of  the  United  States  to  repay  any  loan  which  might 
now  be  obtained  was  displayed ;  and  he  concluded  with  assurances  that 
there  was  still  a  fund  of  inclination  and  resource  in  the  country,  equal 
to  great  and  continued  exertions,  provided  the  means  were  afibrded  of 
stopping  the  progress  of  disgust,  by  changing  the  present  system,  and 
adopting  another  more  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  nx>re 
capable  of  infusing  activity  and  energy  into  public  measures;  of  which 
a  powerful  succour  in  money  must  be  the  basis.  "  The  people  were 
discontented,  but  it  was  with  the  feeble  and  oppressive  mode  of  conducts 
ing  the  war,  not  with  the  war  itself." 

With  reason  did  the  Commander-in-chief  thus  urge  on  the  cabinet  of 
Versailles,  the  policy  of  advancing  a  sum  of  money  to  the  United  States 
which  might  be  adequate  to  the  exigency.  Deep  was  the  gloom  with 
which  their  political  horizon  was  overcast.  The  British,  in  possession 
of  South  Carolina  and  of  Georgia,  had  overrun  the  greater  part  of  North 
Carolina  also ;  and  it  was  with  equal  hazard  and  address  that  Greene 
maintained  himself  in  the  northern  frontier  of  that  state. 

A  second  detachinc^nt  from  New  York  was  making  a  deep  impression 
on  Virginia,  wliere  the  resistance  had  been  neither  so  prompt  nor  so  vi- 
gorous* as  the  strength  of  that  state  and  the  unanimity  of  its  citizens  had 
given  reason  to  cxjx^ct. 

The  perplexities  and  difficulties  in  which  the  affairs  of  America  were 
involved,  were  estimated  by  the  British  government  even  above  their  real 
value.  Intercepted  letters  of  this  date  from  the  minister,  expressed  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  that  the  great  superiority  of  force  at  the  disposal  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  would  compel  Washington  with  his  feeble  army  to 
take  refuge  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hudson. 

Even  congress  relaxed  for  an  instant  from  its  habitual  firmness ;  and, 
receding  from  the  decisive  manner  in  which  tJiat  body  had  insisted  on 
tlie  territorial  and  maritime  rights  of  the  nation,  directed  the  American 
minister  at  Madrid  to  relinquish,  if  it  should  be  absolutely  necessary, 
the  claims  of  the  United  States  to  navigate  the  Mississippi  below  the 
thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  to  a  free  port  on  the  banks  of 
that  river  within  the  Spanish  territory.  It  is  remarkable  that  only  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  and  North  Carolina,  dissented  from  this  reso- 
lution ;  New  York  was  dividcd.f     On  a  subsequent  day,  the  subject 

♦  A  slave  population  must  be  unfavourable  to  great  and  sujUIen  exertions  by  inilitia. 
t  Secret  journals  of  Congress,  v.  2;  pp.  393,  396,  407.    This  measure  was  mov- 
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was  again  brought  forward,  and  a  pliapoBition  was  made  for  still  farther 
conoessLODS  to  Spain;  but  this  pit^x)eition  was  negatived  by  all  the 
states** 

Happily  for  the  United  States,  Mr.  Jay,  their  minister  at  the  court  of 
Madrid,  required  as  the  price  of  the  concessions  he  was  instructed  to 
make,  that  the  treaty  he  was  labouring  to  negotiate  should  be  immedi- 
ately concluded. 

The  establishment  of  a  revenue  subject  to  the  exclusive  control  and 
direction  of  the  continental  government,  was  connected  inseparably  with 
the  restoration  of  credit.  The  efibrts  therefore  to  negotiate  a  foreign 
loan  were  accompanied  by  resolutions  requesting  the  respective  states  to 
place  a  fund  under  the  control  of  congress,  which  should  be  both  per- 
manent and  productive.  A  resolution  was  passed,  recommending  to  the 
respective  states  to  vest  a  power  in  congress  to  levy  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  a  duty  of  five  per  cenhim  advaJorem  on  all  goods  imported 
into  any  of  them ;  and  also  on  all  prizes  condemned  in  any  of  the  Ame- 
rican courts  of  admiralty. 

This  fund  was  to  be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  both  the  principal 
and  interest  of  all  debts  contracted  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war ;  and 
was  to  continue  until  those  debts  should  be  completely  discharged. 

Congress,  at  that  tinoe,  contained  several  members  who  perceived  the 
advantages  which  would  result  from  bestowing  on  the  government  of  the 
nation  the  full  power  of  regulating  commerce,  and,  consequently,  of  in- 
creasing the  import  as  circumstances  might  render  adviseable ;  but  state 
influence  predominated,  and  they  were  overruled  by  great  majorities. 
Even  the  inadequate  plan  which  they  did  recommend  was  never  adopt- 
ed, l^otwithstanding  the  greatness  of  the  exigency,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  national  wants,  never,  during  the  existence  of  the  confederation,  did 
all  the  states  unite  in  assenting  to  this  recommendation ;  so  unwilling  are 
men  possessed  of  power,  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  others. 

About  the  same  time  a  reform  was  introduced  into  the  administration,  ^\ 

the  necessity  of  which  had  been  long  perceived.  From  a  misplaced  pre- 
judice against  institutions  sanctioned  by  experience,  all  the  great  ezecu- 
tive  duties  had  been  devolved  either  on  committees  of  congress,  or  €n 
boards  consisting  of  several  members.  This  unwieldy  and  expmrife 
system  had  maintained  itself  against  all  the  efforts  of  reason  and  public 
utility.  But  the  scantiness  of  the  national  means  at  length  prevailed  over 
prejudice,  and  the  several  conmiittees  and  boards  yielded  to  a  secretary 

ed  bj  the  delegation  from  Virginia,  in  oonaequenoe  of  inatructiona  of  2d  Jan.  1781. 
See.  10,  H.  at  large,  53a 
^  Seciet  joumala  of  Oongresa,  t.  S;  p.  466L 
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for  foreign  affnirs,  a  BOiperintendenl  of  finance,  a  sccreiary  of  war,  tad 
mw-fpiary  of  marine.  But  so  miserably  defective  was  the  organixalini 
of  congress,  aa  an  executive  body,  (hat  the  year  had  far  advanced  be- 
fore this  measure,  the  utility  of  which  all  acknowledged,  could  be  car- 
ried into  complete  operation  by  making  all  the  appointments. 

About  this  time  the  articles  of  confederation  were  ratified.  Much  dif- 
ficulty was  encountered  in  obtaining  the  adoption  of  this  iustnimenl.  The 
numerous  objections  made  by  the  states  yielded  euccesaivcly  lo  the 
opinion  that  a  federal  compact  would  be  of  vast  importance  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  One  impediment  it  was  foimd  peculiarly  difficult  to 
remove.  Within  the  chartered  limits  of  several  Btatca,  were  immense 
tracts  of  vacant  lerrilory,  which,  it  was  supposed,  would  constitute  a 
large  fund  of  future  weahh ;  and  the  slates  not  possess'mg  that  advan- 
tage insisted  on  considering  this  territory  as  a  joint  aci^uisilion.  At 
length  this  diilicully  also  was  surmounted ;  and,  in  February,  1781,  to 
the  great  joy  of  America,  this  interesting  compact  was  rendered  com- 
plete.*    Like  many  other  human  institutions,  it  was  productive,  noitber 

•  Ths  secret  jouranla  of  congnss,  poWiiiLcd  unJur  Iho  iwolotioos  of  Miireh  STih, 
ISI^  and  April  Slst,  1820,  conlun  "  A  Uialor;  oT  the  ConfedeWum."  Ttia  csana 
of  pol^  opinion  on  a  most  importsnl  piuair— the  tulxat  of  dis  connBiioa  wfakh 
ouglitto  be  mainUiined  bclwecn  Uicao  OiuUkI  Slstei — nufboinwnDedcgnepeRdTnl 
in  the  pmgrcw  of  this  inntruinenl,  and  may  not  be  cDliret/  uniDtcresting  to  thi  Aoie- 

So  eaily  u  July  ITI^  Doctor  Franklin  mbmilted  "  Artiela  of  Conlidentiaa  tnd 
perpetual  union"  to  the  coniidecstion  of  congRM,  which  were  to  continue  in  liace 
until  B  recundliilion  with  Great  Britain  ihoold  take  plico  on  the  leimi  demaodad  bj 
the  cotonio.  Into  this  confederation,  not  only  all  the  Biitiih  coloniea  on  the  cooli- 
uent,  but  Ireland  and  the  Weat  India  islands  were  to  be  admitted. 

Congresa  was  to  consist  of  mcmbcn  chosen  by  each  colony  in  proportion  la  ib  ddid- 
bers^  and  was  to  ait  in  each  successiiely.  Its  ponen  were  to  embrace  the  enoml 
relations  of  the  country,  the  settling  of  all  diapulsa  between  the  cololilea^  the  planting 
of  new  colonies  1  and  were  to  extend  to  ordiiuncca  on  such  general  stibjecls  a^ 
though  necessary  to  the  geneTal  welfare,  particular  assemblies  can  not  be  competenl 
to,  viz.  "Those  that  may  relito  to  our  general  commcrco,  or  genoal  conwieyi  the 
establtahnienl  of  ports;  and  the  regulation  of  our  ccmmon  forces." 

The  eteculire  was  to  ennaist  of  a  council  oF  Iwelfe,  selected  by  ooogien  6«m  its 
own  bodj,  one-third  of  whom  were  to  bo  changed  annually. 

Amendments  were  to  be  proposed  by  cangreas;  and,  when  ^iptfrad  by  a  nujoritj 
of  the  colonial  assemblies,  were  to  become  a  part  of  the  constitution. 

In  June,  177G.  a  committee  waa  appointed  to  prepare  and  digest  the  form  of  a  om- 
federation  to  be  entered  into  between  the  United  Colonies,  which  bnnightina  draft  (In 
the  hand  writing  of  Mr.  John  Dickinson)  on  the  13th  of  the  succeeding  month. 

This  report  was  under  debate  until  the  I4lh  of  November,  1777,  on  which  day  con- 
gress agreed  on  the  articles  afterwards  adoplad  by  the  states. 

In  the  schema  supposed  to  be  piqued  by  Mr.  DkkiMon,  Uw  ronfcJerition  ia  ceo- 
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in  war  nor  in  peaoay  of  all  tbe  benefite  which  its  sanguine  aoYocates  had 
expected.    Had  peace  been  made  before  any  agreement  for  a  permanent 

•idered  m  an  alliaxioe  of  ■orereign  sUtefl^  who  meet  ai  equals  by  their  depatite  aatem- 
bldd  to  defiberate  on  their  oomroon  eoncemt,  each  sorereign  having  a  voioe.  Thia 
principle  waa  retained;  but  aereral  modifications  in  the  language  and  principle  of  the 
ofiginal  scheme  were  made,.which  indicate  a  watchful  and  growing  jealouqr  of  the 
powers  of  congress. 

In  each,  an  article  is  introduced  reserring  the  rights  of  the  states.  That  which  is 
ibund  in  the  report,  **  reserves  to  each  state  the  sole  and  ezdusiTe  regulation  and  go- 
vernment of  its  internal  police^  in  all  matters  that  thaU  not  inierfsre  with  the  artidu 
^tktt  etntfedenUiofL"  ' 

This  aitide  was  so  modified  as  to  declare  that  "each  state  retains  its  sovereignty/' 
*'and  eveiy  poweri  jurisdictbn  and  right,  which  is  not  by  this  confederation  exprutly 
delegated  to  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled." 

This  denial  of  all  incidental  powers  had  vast  influence  on  the  afiairs  of  the  Unhed 
Statea.  It  defeated,  in  many  instances,  the  granted  powers^  by  rendering  their  exer- 
cise impracticable. 

The  report  permits  the  states  to  impoee  duties  on  imports  and  exports;  |»ovided 
they  "do  not  interfere  with  any  stipulations  in  treaties  hereafter  entered  into  by  the 
United  States." 

The  confederation  confines  this  restriction  <m  the  power  of  the  state  to  such  duties 
as  interfne  with  the  stipulations  in  treaties  entered  into  "  in  pursuance  of  any  trear 
■ties  already  proposed  by  congress  to  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain." 

Each  phin  assigns  to  the  state  in  which  troops  shall  be  raised  for  the  common  de- 
fence^ the  power  of  appointing  the  field  and  inferior  ofiicers.  The  confederation  adds 
the  power  of  filling  up  such  vacancies  as  may  occur. 

The  report  inhibits  a  state  firom  endeavouring  by  force  to  obtain  compensation  iv 
advanees  made  or  injuries  sufifered  during  the  war,  which  shall  not  be  allowed  by 


The  coofederatioa  omits  this  inhibition. 

The  report  gives  to  ooogress  the  power  of  making  treaties. 

The  eonfederation  adds  a  proviso^  '*  that  no  treaty  ofoommeroe  shall  be  made  where- 
by the  Iqgldative  power  of  the  respective  states  shall  be  restrained  from  imposing  such 
impoftsand  duties  on  foreigners  as  their  own  people  are  subjected  to^  or  from  prohibit- 
ing the  exportation  or  importation  of  any  species  of  goods  or  commodities  whatever." 

The  report  anthorixes  congress  to  appoint  **  courts  for  the  tri^  of  all  crimes^  frauds, 
and  piradss  cnmniitted  on  the  high  seas,  or  on  any  navigable  river  not  within  aoounty 
ov  pariah." 

The  oonfederation  limits  the  jurisdiction  to  "piracies  and  febnies  committed  on  the 
high  seas." 

Both  empower  congress  to  appoint  courts  for  the  trial  of  appeals  in  cases  of  eaptun; 
but  the  confederation  provides  that  no  member  of  congress  shall  be  appointed  a  judge 
of  any  such  court 

Both  empower  congress  to  settle  difiTerenoes  between  the  states.  The  oonfedentioo 
prescribes  minutely  the  manner  in  which  this  power  shsll  be  exerdsed. 

Both  empower  ooogress  "  to  regulate  the  trade  and  manage  all  afiairs  with  the  In- 
dians." The  confederation  provides  "  that  the  legislative  right  of  any  state  vrithin  its 
own  Hunts  be  not  infringed  or  violated." 

The  lapoft gives  the  power  of  "establiahing  and  regulating  post  offices  throughout 
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union  was  fonned,  it  is  far  fiom  being  improbable  that  the  diflbrent  parte 
ini|[fat  have  Men  aaunder,  and  a  diamembennenthaYe  taken  place.  If 
the  confederation  really  preserved  the  idea  of  union  until  the  good  sense 
of  the  nation  adopted  a  more  efficient  system,  this  service  alone  entitles 
that  instrument  to  the  respectful  recollection  of  the  American  peopIe,.and 
its  firamers  to  their  gratitude* 

Such  was  the  defensive  strength  of  the  positions  taken  by  the  adverse 
armies  on  the  Hudson,  and  such  their  relative  forcCf  that  no  decisive 
blow  could  be  given  by  either  in  that  quarter  <^  the  continent.  XTie 
anxious  attentions  of  General  Washington,  therefore,  were  unremittingly 
directed  to  the  south.  One  of  those  incidents  which  fortune  oocaaionally 
produces,  on  the  seizing  or  neglect  of  which  the  greatest  military  events 
frequently  depend,  presented,  sooner  than  was  expected,  an  opportunity 

all  the  United  Coloniet  (etatee)  on  the  lincM  qf  eommunieaHifn  from onsooloaj  (ilpte) 
to  anollier." 

The  confederation  varies  the  phraaeology  and  addi,  "and  exacting  ■neh  poilage  oa 
the  papers  passing  through  the  same  as  may  be  requisite  to  defray  the  expepseaof  the 
said  office." 

The  repent  places  many  important  portions  of  the  ezecotive  power  in  a  oooncil  d 
state,  to  consist  of  ooo  delegate  from  each  state  to  be  named  annually  by  the  delegates 
of  that  state. 

The  confederation  empowers  congress  to  appoint  a  committee  to  sit  in  the  lecess  of 
congiesS)  to  be  denominated  "  a  committee  of  the  states,"  and  to  consist  of  one  dele- 
gate from  each  state,  to  exercise  such  powers  as  congress  might  from  time  to  tune  vest 
them  with. 

A  few  of  the  states  agreed  to  ratify  the  confederation  unconJitionally.  By  many, 
amendments  were  proposed  which  were  steadily  rejected  by  congreas.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  delays  would  be  almost  interminable  should  congress  relax  this  determina- 
tion, because  every  change  would  make  it  necessary  again  to  submit  the  instrument 
as  amended  to  the  several  states.  It  is  remarkable  that  Jersey  alone  proposed  an  en- 
largement of  the  iiowers  of  congress.  That  state  was  desirous  of  investing  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  state  with  the  power  of  regulating  commerce. 

The  states  possessing  no  vacant  lands,  or  an  inconsiderable  quantity  within  their 
chartered  limits,  pressed  earnestly  and  perscvcringly  their  claim  to  participate  io  the 
advantages  of  territory,  which  was,  they  said,  acquired  by  the  united  arms  of  the 
whole ;  and  Maryland  refused,  on  this  account,  to  accede  to  the  confederstion.  At 
length,  several  of  the  states  empowered  their  members  in  congress  to  ratify  that  instru- 
ment as  forming  a  union  between  the  twelve  states  who  had  assented  to  it.  Mary- 
land, alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being  excluded  from  the  union,  gave  her  reluctant 
consent  to  the  confederation,  accompanied  by  a  protest,  in  which  she  still  asserted  her 
claim  to  her  interest  in  the  vacant  territory  which  should  be  acknowledged  al  the 
treaty  of  peace,  to  bo  within  the  United  States. 

It  required  the  repeated  lessons  of  a  severe  and  instructive  experience  to  persuade 
the  American  ih.'oi)1c  that  tlieir  greatness,  their  prosperity,  their  happiness,  and  even 
their  safety,  im^icriouiily  demanded  tlio  substitution  of  a  govcrnmont  for  their  fiivourite 
league. 
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which  ho  deemed  capable  of  being  improved  to  the  destruction  of  the 
British  army  in  Virginia.  ^ 

The  French  fleet,  from  its  arrival  on  the  American  coast,  had  been 
blocked  up  in  the  harbour  of  Newport;  and  the  land  forces  of  that  nation 
had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  inactivity  by  the  necessity  of  defending 
their  ships.  Late  in  January,  a  detachment  from  the  British  fieet  was 
encountered  on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island  by  a  furious  storm,  in  which 
such  damage  was  sustained  as  to  destroy  for  a  time  the  naval  superiority 
which  Arbuthnot  had  uniformly  preserved. 

To  turn  this  temporary  superiority  to  advantage.  Monsieur  Destouches 
resolved  to  detach  a  ship  of  the  line,  with  two  frigates,  to  the  Chesa- 
peake ;  a  force  which  the  delegation  from  Virginia  had  assured  him 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

On  receiving  certain  accounts  of  the  loss  sustained  in  the  storm, 
Greneral  Washington  conceived  the  design  of  improving  that  circum- 
stance by  immediate  and  powerful  operations  against  Arnold.  Confi- 
dent that  the  critical  moment  must  be  seized,  or  the  enterprise  would 
fail;  he  ordered  a  detachment  of  twelve  hundred  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  to  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake ;  there 
to  embark  for  that  part  of  Virginia  which  was  to  become  the  theatre  of 
action,  under  convoy  of  a  French  frigate,  for  which  he  applied  to  the 
admiral.  He  immediately  communicated  this  measure  to  the  Count  De 
Rochambeau,  and  to  Monsieur  Destouches,  to  whom  he  also  stated  his 
conviction  that  no  serious  advantage  could  be  expected  from  a  few  ships, 
unaided  by  land  troops.  "  There  were,"  he  said,  "  a  variety  of  positions 
to  be  taken  by  Arnold,  one  of  which  was  Portsmouth,  his  present  sta- 
tion, where  his  ships  might  be  so  protected  by  his  batteries  on  the  shore 
as  to  defy  a  mere  naval  attack ;  and  where  he  would  certainly  be  able 
to  maintain  himself  until  the  losses  sustained  in  the  late  storm  should  be 
repaired,  and  the  superiority  at  sea  recovered,  when  he  would  unques- 
tionably be  relieved." 

To  insure  the  success  of  the  expedition,  he  recommended  that  the 
whole  fleet  should  be  employed  on  it,  and  that  a  detachment  of  one  thou 
sand  men  should  be  embarked  for  the  same  service. 

These  representations  did  not  prevail.  The  original  plan  had  already 
been  put  in  execution.  On  the  9th  of  February,  a  sixty-four  gun  ship 
with  two  frigates,  under  Monsieur  De  Tilley,  had  sailed  for  the  Chesa- 
peake; and,  as  some  of  the  British  ships  had  been  repaired,  the  French 
admiral  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  put  to  sea  with  the  residue  of  his  fleet. 

As  had  been  foreseen  by  General  Washington,  De  Tilley  found  Ar- 
nold in  a  situation  not  to  be  assailed  with  any  pros()ect  of  success.    Af- 
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tef  ahowing  himself  therefore  in  the  bay,  and  making  an  ineflhcttia 
attempt  to  enter  Elizabeth  rivery  he  letumed  to  Newport.  Attheo^mi^ 
he  fell  in  with  the  Romulu8,a  fifty  gun  ship,  coming  from  Charieiton  to 
the  Chesapeake,  which  he  cqiCiued. 

Both  the  Count  De  Rochambeau,  and  the  Chevalier  Destouches,  being 
well  disposed  to  eiecute  the  plans  suggested  by  General  Washington, 
they  determined,  on  the  return  of  Monsieur  DeTilley,  to  make  a  second 
expedition  to  the  Chesapeake  with  the  whole  fleet,  and  eieven  hundred 
men.  General  Washington,  ther^re,  hastened  to  Newport,  that  in  a 
personal  conference  with  them,  he  might  fiusilitate  the  elocution  of  an 
enterprise  from  which  he  still  entertained  sanguine  hopes. 

Eariy  on  the  6th  of  March  he  reached  Newport,  and  went  instantly 
on  board  the  Admiral,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Count  De  Rochambeau. 
It  was  determined  that  a  detachment  from  the  army,  then  Inperfect  reap 
diness,  should  be  embarked  under  the  Count  De  Viominil ;  and  that  the 
fleet  should  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  possible.  The  wind  was  fiivounfale  to 
the  French,  and  adverse  to  the  British*  Yet  the  fleet  did  not  sail  until 
the  evening  of  the  eighth.  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Monsienr  Dee- 
touches,  that  this  delay  was  in  some  measure  attributaUe  to  a  disaster 
which  bcfei  one  of  his  frigates  in  getting  out  of  port ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  may  be  ascribed  to  a  want  of  supplies.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause,  Arnold  is  most  probably  indebted  to  it  for  his 
escape  from  the  fate  which  his  treason  merited. 

Two  days  aflcr  Dcstouches  had  sailed,  he  was  followed  by  Arbuthnot, 
who  overtook  him  off  the  capes  of  Vii^nia.  A  partial  engagement  en- 
sued which  continued  about  an  hour,  when  the  fleets  were  separated. 

The  French  admiral  called  a  council  of  war  the  next  day,  in  which 
it  was  declared  unadviseable  to  renew  the  action,  and  he  returned  to 
Newport. 

The  arrival  of  two  thousand  men  commanded  by  General  Philip'i, 
gave  the  British  a  decided  superiority  in  Virginia,  and  changed 
the  destination  of  Lafayette,  who  had  been  ordered  to  join 
the  southern  army,  but  to  whom  the  defence  of  that  state  was  now  com- 
mitted. The  troops  under  his  command  being  taken  chiefly  from  the 
eastern  regiments,  had  imbibed  strong  prejudices  against  a  southern  cli- 
mate ;  and  desertions  became  so  frequent  as  to  threaten  the  dissolution 
of  the  corps. 

This  unpromising  state  of  things  was  completely  changed  by  a  happy 
expedient  adopted  by  Lafayette.  Appealing  to  the  generous  principles 
of  his  soldiers,  principles  on  which  the  feelings  of  his  own  bosom  taught 
him  to  rely,  he  proclaimed  in  orders,  that  he  was  about  to  enter  on  an 
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enterpraiB  of  great  danger  and  difSculty,  in  which  he  persuaded  himself 
his  soldiers  would  not  abandon  him.  If,  however,  any  individual  of  the 
detachment  was  unwilling  to  accompany  him,  a  permit  to  return  should 
most  assuredly  be  granted  him. 

This  measure  had  the  desired  effect,  and  put  an  end  to  desertion.*  To 
keep  up  the  good  dispositions  of  the  moment,  this  ardent  young  noble- 
man, who  was  as  unmindful  of  fortune  as  he  was  ambitious  of  fame,  bor- 
rowed from  the  merchants  of  Baltimore,  on  his  private  credit,  a  sum 
of  money  sufficient  to  purchase  shoes,  linen,  spirits,  and  other  articles 
of  immediate  necessity  for  the  detachmentf 

Having  made  these  preparations  for  the  campaign,  he  marched  with 
the  utmost  celerity  to  the  defence  of  Virginia.  That  state  was  in  great 
need  of  assistance.  The  enemy  had  penetrated  deep  into  its  bosom,  and 
was  committing  those  excesses  on  its  inhabitants  to  which  a  country 
unable  to  repel  invasion  must  always  be  exposed. 

General  Philips,  on  his  arrival,  took  command  of  all  the  British  troops 
in  Virginia;  and,  after  completing  the  fortification  of  Portsmouth,  com- 
menced ofiensive  operations. 

About  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  were  embarked  on  board  some 
small  vessels,  and  landed  at  various  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Williamsburg^  Difierent  detachments  spread  them- 
selves over  the  lower  part  of  that  neck  of  land  which  is  made  by  York 
and  James  rivers ;  and,  after  destroying,  without  opposition,  a  ship  yard 
belonging  to  the  state,  with  some  armed  vessels  and  public  stores,  re- 
embarked  and  proceeded  to  City  Point,  where  they  landed  in  the  aAer- 
noon  of  the  24th.  The  next  day  they  marched  against  Petersbuig,  at 
which  place,  immense  quantities  of  tobacco  and  other  stores  were  de- 
posited. 

Baron  Steuben  was  not  in  a  situation  to  check  their  progress.  The 
levies  of  T^rginia  had  marched  to  the  aid  of  General  Grreene;  and  the 
whole  number  of  militia,  at  that  time  in  the  field,  did  not  much  exceed 
two  thousand  men.  Unwilling  to  abandon  so  important  a  place  as  Pe- 
tersburg without  the  semblance  of  fighting,  the  baron  posted  about  one 
thousand  men  a  mile  below  the  town  with  orders  to  skirmish  with  the 
enemy.    The  British  troops,  without  being  able  to  bring  him  to  a  close 

*  The  author  wu  anuied  bj  General  Laikyette  that  thia  was  true.  Such  was 
the  enthosiaamof  the  moment,  that  a  lame  aerjeant  hired  aplaoein  a  cart  to  keep  up 
with  the  army. 

tltisnotimwoithjofiiotioe^  thatthe  ladies  of  Baltimcne  charged  themselveg  with 
the  toil  of  immediately  making  up  the  summer  dothingfor  the  troops.  Imiumambb 
ffwtances  of  their  zeal  in  the  common  cause  of  tbor  country  were  given  in  eveiy  state 
tntheudon. 
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engagement,  were  two  or  three  hours  employed  in  driving  him  acroM  tbs 
Appamattox,  the  bridge  over  which  being  taken  up  as  aoon  as  the  militia 
had  passed  it,  farther  pursuit  became  impracticable. 

This  skirmish  having  terminated  with  scarcely  any  Ion  on  other  aide, 
the  baron  retreated  towards  Richmond,  and  Philips  took  quiet  pwoaiion 
of  P^rsburg;  where  he  destroyed  a  considerable  quantity  of  tobeooOt 
and  all  the  vessels  lying  in  the  river. 

This  service  being  accomplished,  Arnold  was  detached  through  Os- 
homes  to  Warwick,  between  which  place  and  Richmond,  a  respectable 
naval  force,  consisting  of  small  armed  vessels,  had  been  collected  with 
the  intention  of  co-operating  with  the  French  fleet  against  Portsmouth ; 
and  a  few  militia  were  stationed  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  to  as- 
sist in  defending  the  flotilla. 

The  crews  of  the  vessels,  on  receiving  a  fire  from  a  few  field  pieoea 
ordered  by  Arnold  to  the  bank,  scuttled  them,  escaped  to  the  opposite 
shore,  and  dispersed  with  the  militia.  Philips  marched  with  the  residue 
of  the  army  to  Chesterfield  court  house,  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the 
new  levies  of  Virginia,  where  he  destroyed  the  barracks  with 
'  a  few  public  stores ;  after  which  he  joined  Arnold  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Warwick,  and  marched  without  interruption  to  Manchester, 
a  small  town  on  the  southern  bank  of  James  river,  immediately  opposite 
to  Richmond ;  where,  as  was  the  general  practice,  the  warehouses  were 
set  on  fire,  and  all  the  tobacco  consumed. 

On  the  preceding  evening,  the  Marquis  dc  Lafayette,  who  had  made 
a  forced  march  from  Baltimore,  arrived  with  his  detachment  at  Rich- 
mond ;  and  that  place,  in  which  a  great  proportion  of  the  military  stores 
of  the  state  were  then  collected,  was  saved,  for  the  time,  from  a  visit 
which  was  certainly  designed. 

The  regular  troops  composing  this  detachment  were  joined  by  about 
two  thousand  militia,  and  sixty  dragoons.  Not  thinking  it  adviscable  to 
attempt  the  passage  of  the  river  in  the  presence  of  so  respectable  an 
army,  Greneral  Philips  retired  to  Bermuda  Hundred,  a  point  of  land  in 
^  the  confluence  of  the  James  and  Appomatox,  at  which  place 
he  re-embarked  his  troops,  and  fell  down  the  river  to  Hog 
Island. 

The  Marquis  fixed  his  head  quarters  on  the  north  of  Chiccahominy, 
about  eighteen  miles  from  Richmond ;  where  he  remained  until  a  letter 
from  Lord  Cornwallis  called  Philips  again  up  James  river. 

AVhen  that  nobleman  determined  on  marching  from  Wilmington  into 
Virginia,  he  signified  his  wish  that  the  British  troops  in  that  state,  should 
take  their  station  at  Petersburg. 
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Ob  receiving  this  letter,  Philips  proceeded  to  comply  with  the  request 
it  contained.    As  soon  as  the  fleet  moved  up  the  river,  La-    ,,    . 
layette  returned  to  the  defence  of  Richmond.    Having,  on  his 
arrival,  received  intelligence  that  Lord  Ck>mwallis  was  marching  north- 
ward, and  finding  Philips  landed  at  Brandon  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  he  was  persuaded  that  a  junction  of  the  two  armies  must  be  in* 
tended,  and  hastened  to  take  possession  of  Petersburg*  be- 
§oie  Philips  could  reach  that  place.    In  this  however  he  was 
anticipated  by  the  British  general;  upon  which  he  recrossed  James 
liver,  and,  encamping  a  few  miles  below  Richmond,  used  his  utmost  ex- 
ertions to  remove  the  military  stores  in  that  town  to  a  place  of  greater 
security. 

In  this  position  his  army  was  permitted  to  repose  itself  but  a  few  days. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  after  f>assing  through  North  Carolina  and  the  southern 

parts  of  Vii^ia  without  encountering  much  opposition,  and  e^cting  a 

junction  with  Arnold,  who  had  succeeded  by  the  death  of  Philips  to  the 

command  of  the  army  in  Virginia,f  fbimd  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force 

which  nothing  in  that  state  could  resist ;  and  determined  on  a  vigorous 

plan  of  ofiensive  operations.     His  immediate  object  was  to  bring  the 

Marquis  to  an  action;  for  which  purpose  he  crossed  James  river  at 

Westover,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  reinforcement  from  New 

.  May  24. 

York,  and  attempted,  by  turning  the  lefl  flank  of  the  Ameri- 

can  army,  to  get  into  its  rear.    Lafayette  was  not  in  a  condition  to  risk 

on  engagement.    His  objects  were  the  security  of  the  public  stores,  the 

preservation  of  his  small  army  for  future  services,  and  a  junction  with 

the  Pennsylvania  line  which  was  on  its^  march  southward,  under  the 

command  of  General  Wayne.     As  Lord  Cornwallis  crossed  James  river, 

he  retired  towards  the  upper  country,  inclining  his  route  to  the  north  in 

order  to  fiivour  a  junction  with  Wayne.  ^ 

The  fine  horses  found  in  the  stables  of  private  gentlemen,  gave  to  the 

British  general  an  efficient  cavalry ;  and  enabled  him  to  mount  so  many 

infimtry,  as  to  move  large  detachments  with  unusual  rapidity.     With 

diese  advantages,  he  was  so  confident  of  overtaking  and  destroying  his 

enemy,  as  to  say  exultingly  in  a  letter  which  was  intercepted,  '<  the  boy 

can  not  escape  me."    His  sanguine  hopes  however  were  disi4)pointed. 

*  General  La&jette  states  that  this  movement  also  &cilitated  the  transportation  of 
•ome  military  stores  to  the  southern  army,  which  were  greatly  needed. 

t  General  Philips  died  the  day  on  which  the  army  entered  Petersburg.  Arnold  oi^ 
■ooceeding  to  the  command  addressed  a  letter  to  Laikyette,  which  the  American 
general  refused  to  receive,  informing  the  officer  who  brought  it,  and  whom  he  treated 
in  other  respects  with  great  politeness,  that  he  would  receive  no  letter  fiom  Arnold. — 
Cor.  qf  Le^fayette, 
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On  receiving  this  letter,  Philips  proceeded  to  comply  with  the  request 
it  contained.    As  soon  as  the  fleet  moved  up  the  river,  La- 
fayette  returned  to  the  defence  of  Richmond.    Having,  on  his 
arrival,  received  intelligence  that  Lord  Ck>mwallis  was  marching  north- 
ward, and  finding  Philips  landed  at  Brandon  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  he  was  persuaded  that  a  juncticm  of  the  two  armies  must  he  in- 
tended,  and  hastened  to  take  possession  of  Petershurg*  be- 
fore  Philips  could  reach  that  place.    In  this  however  he  was 
anticipated  by  the  British  general;  upon  which  he  recrossed  James 
river,  and,  encamping  a  few  miles  below  Richmond,  used  his  utmost  ex- 
ertions to  remove  the  military  stores  in  that  town  to  a  place  of  greater 
security. 

In  this  position  his  army  was  permitted  to  repose  itself  but  a  few  days. 
Lord  Comwallis,  afler  f>assing  through  North  Carolina  and  the  southern 
parts  of  Virginia  without  encountering  much  opposition,  and  e£^ting  a 
junction  with  Arnold,  who  had  succeeded  by  the  death  of  Philips  to  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Virginia,f  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force 
which  nothing  in  that  state  could  resist ;  and  determined  on  a  vigorous 
plan  of  ofiensive  operations.  His  immediate  object  was  to  bring  the 
Marquis  to  an  action;  for  which  purpose  he  crossed  James  river  at 

Westover,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  reinforcement  from  New 

Mav  24. 
York,  and  attempted,  by  turning  the  lefl  fkmk  of  the  Ameri-       ^ 

can  army,  to  get  into  its  rear.    Lafayette  was  not  in  a  condition  to  risk 

an  engagement.    His  objects  were  the  security  of  the  public  stores,  the 

preservation  of  his  small  army  for  future  services,  and  a  junction  with 

the  Pennsylvania  line  which  was  on  its^maroh  southward,  under  the 

command  of  Greneral  Wayne.     As  Lord  Comwallis  crossed  James  river, 

he  retired  towards  the  upper  country,  inclining  his  route  to  the  nortli  in 

order  to  fiivour  a  junction  with  Wayne.  ^ 

The  fine  horses  found  in  the  stables  of  private  gentlemen,  gave  to  the 

British  general  an  efiicient  cavalry ;  and  enabled  him  to  mount  so  many 

infimtry,  as  to  move  large  detachments  with  unusual  rapidity.    With 

diese  advantages,  he  was  so  confident  of  overtaking  and  destroying  his 

enemy,  as  to  say  exultingly  in  a  letter  which  was  intercepted,  *<  the  boy 

can  not  escape  me."    His  sanguine  hopes  however  were  disi4)pointed« 

*  Greneral  La&yette  states  that  this  movement  also  facilitated  the  transportation  of 
some  military  stores  to  the  southern  army,  which  were  greatly  needed. 

t  Greneral  Philips  died  the  day  on  which  the  army  entered  Petersburg.  Arnold  oi^ 
succeeding  to  the  conunand  addressed  a  letter  to  Laiayette,  which  the  American 
general  refused  to  receive,  informing  the  officer  who  brought  it,  and  whom  he  treated 
in  other  respects  with  great  politeness,  that  he  would  receive  no  letter  from  AmoU. — 
C(n,oJLafa\feiU, 
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Lafiiyette  moved  with  so  much  ceterity  and  cauticm  aatoooovinoe  Oom- 
wallis  of  the  impracticability  of  overtaking  him,  or  of  preventing  his 
junction  with  Wayne. 

After  marching  some  distance  up  the  northern  side  of  Northanoray  his 
lordship  relinquished  the  pursuit,  and  turned  his  attention  to  other  6th 
jects  which  were  more  attainable. 

Military  stores  had  been  collected  in  various  parts  of  the  middle  oouii* 
try,  and,  among  others,  at  the  Point  of  Fork,  a  p(»nt  of  land  made  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Rivanna  and  Fluvanna,  the  two  branches  of  Janies' 
river.  Colonel  Simcoe  was  detached  with  five  hundred  men  against  this 
post,  which  was  protected  by  between  five  and  six  hundred  new  levies, 
and  a  few  militia.  Tarlton,  with  two  hundred  and  fidy  cavalry  and 
mounted  infantry,  was  ordered  at  the  same  time  against  ChariottesviUe, 
where  the  general  assembly  was  in  session.  So  rapid  were  his  move* 
ments  that  a  mere  accident  prevented  his  entering  the  town  before  any 
notice  of  his  approach  was  given.  A  private  gentleman,  Mr.  Jouiettey 
who  was  acquainted  with  a  nearer  route  than  the  great  road,  ^»«*«nH 
to  Charlottesville  on  a  fleet  horse  with  the  interesting  intelligenoe,  and 
entered  the  town  about  two  hours  before  the  British  cavalry.  Nearly  all* 
the  members  of  the  legislature  made  their  escape,  and  reassembled  at 
Staunton,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Tarlton,  after  destroy- 
ing the  stores  at  Charlottesville,  proceeded  down  the  Rivanna  to  the 
Point  of  Fork. 

The  detachment  commanded  by  Simcoe,  being  composed  chiefly  of 
infantry,  could  not  move  with  equal  celerity.  That  oflicer,  however, 
conducted  his  march  with  so  much  secrecy  and  address,  that  Steuben 
seems  to  have  been  either  unapprized  of  his  approach,  or  to  have  had  no 
accurate  information  of  his  numbers.  Intelligence  of  the  expedition  to 
Charlottesville  had  reached  him,  and  he  had  prudently  employed  hira^ 
self  in  removing  his  stores  from  the  Point  of  Fork  to  the  south  side  of  the 
Fluvanna. 

The  river  was  at  the  time  unfordable;  and  the  boats  were  all  secured 
on  the  southern  bank.  Yet  Steuben,  suspecting  the  detachment  of  Sim- 
coe  to  be  the  van  of  the  British  army,  or  apprehending  that  Tarlton 
might  get  into  his  rear,  withdrew  precipitately  in  the  night,  and  marched 
near  thirty  miles,  leaving  behind  him  such  stores  as  could  not  be  re» 
moved.  These  were  destroyed  next  morning  by  a  small  detachment  of 
men  who  crossed  the  river  in  a  few  canoes. 

To  secure  his  junction  with  Wayne,  and  to  keep  open  his  communi- 
cation towards  the  north,  Lafayette  had  crossed  the  Rapidan. 

*  Seven  fell  into  the  hands  of  Tarlton. 
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TbeM  movemBnts  of  the  two  annieB  had  thrown  Loid  Comwallia  be* 
tween  Lafii3rette  and  the  military  stores  which  had  been  transported  from 
Richmond  up  James'  river,  and  deposited  at  different  places,  but  piinci- 
paliy  at  Albemarle  old  court  house,  high  up  that  river.  To  this  place 
Lord  Comwallis  directed  his  march. 

The  Marquis,  having  efl^ted  a  junction  with  the  Pennsylvania  line 
consisting  of  eight  hundred  men,  recrossed  the  Rapidan,  and  advanced 
with  so  much  celerity  towards  the  British  army,  that  he  encamped  within 
a  few  miles  of  it,  while  upwards  of  a  day's  march  from  its  point  of  desti- 
nation. 

Confident  that  the  object  of  the  American  general  must  be  to  protect 
the  magazines  on  the  Fluvanna,  Lord  Comwallis  encamped  at  Elk  isl- 
and, and  advanced  his  light  troops  to  a  position  commanding  the  road, 
by  which  it  was  supposed  the  Americans  must  pass. 

La&yette  however  discovered  in  the  night  a  nearer  road  which  had 
long  been  disused;  and  the  next  morning  the  British  general  had  the 
mortification  to  perceive  that  the  American  army  had  crossed  the  Ri* 
▼anna,  and  taken  a  strong  position  behind  the  Mechunk  creek,  which,  in 
a  great  measure,  commanded  the  route  leading  from  the  camp  of  his 
lordship  to  Albemarle  old  court  house.  At  this  place  a  considerable  re- 
inforcement of  mountain  militia  was  received. 

Apprehending  the  force  q>posed  to  him  to  be  greater  than  it  was  in 
reality,  and  probably  desirous  of  transferring  the  war  to  the 
lower  country.  Lord  Comwallis  abandoned  the  objects  he  had 
pursued,  and  retired  first  to  Richmond,  and  afterwards  to  Williamsburg. 

The  Marquis  followed  with  cautious  circumspection.  On  the  18th  of 
June,  he  was  reinforced  by  four  or  five  hundred  new  levies  under  the 
Baron  Steuben,  wliich  augmented  his  army  to  four  thousand  men,  of 
whom  two  thousand  were  regulars.  That  of  Lord  Comwallis  was, 
probably,  rather  more  numerous. 

As  the  British  army  retreated  to  Williamsburg,  Lafayette,  who  sought 
a  partial,  though  he  avoided  a  general  engagement,  pressed  its  rear  with 
his  light  parties.  Colonel  Simcoe,  who  covered  the  retreat,  was  over- 
taken by  Colonel  Butler  about  six  miles  from  Williamsburg,  and  a  sharp 
action  ensued.  The  Americans  claimed  the  advantage ;  but  were  com- 
pelled to  retire  by  the  approach  of  the  whole  British  army. 

In  the  bold  and  rapid  course  taken  by  Lord  Comwallis  through  the 
lower  and  central  parts  of  Virginia,  much  private  as  well  as  public  pro- 
perty* was  destroyed;  and  the  resources  of  the  state  were  considerably 


*  While  the  British  anny  overran  the  country,  their  ihipe  Mdled  op  the  nnn,  pil- 
bged  the  fuoMt  received  the  ilavee  who  fled  firam  their  masterit  and,  in  eome  instan- 
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diminishod ;  but  no  solid  advantage  was  ol^taincd.  Although,  from  va- 
rious causes,  especially  from  a  want  of  arms,  and  from  that  general 
rqHignancc  which  a  harassed,  unpaid  militia,  will  universally  manifest  to 
military  service,  less  resistance  was  encountered  than  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  strength  and  population  of  the  state;  no  disposition  was  openly 
manifested  to  join  the  royal  standard,  or  to  withdraw  from  the  oontesL 
The  Marquis  complained  of  much  slowness,  and  much  carelesaiiess  in 
the  country;  but  the  dispositions  of  the  people,"  he  said,  "  were  good, 
and  they  required  only  to  be  awakened.'^  This,  he  thought,  would  be 
best  effected  by  the  presence  of  General  Washington,  an  event  for  which 
he  expressed  the  most  anxious  solicitude.  But  Washington  deemed  it  of 
more  importance  to  remain  on  the  Hudson,  for  the  purpose  of  digesting 
and  conducting  a  grand  plan  of  combined  operations  then  meditated 
against  New  York,  by  the  execution  of  which  he  counted  more  certainly 
on  relieving  the  southern  states,  than  by  any  other  measure  it  was  in  his 
power  to  adopt. 

An  express  carrying  letters,  communicating  to  congress  the  result  of 
his  consultations  on  this  subject,  with  the  commanders  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces  of  France,  was  intercepted  in  Jersey.  The  interesting  dis- 
closure made  by  these  letters,  alarmed  Sir  Henry  Clinton  for  the  safety 
of  New  York,  and  detcrniined  him  to  require  the  return  of  a  part  of  the 
troops  in  Virginia.  Sup|>osing  himself  too  weak,  after  complying  with 
this  requisition,  to  remain  at  Williamsburg,  Lord  Cornwallis  look  the 
resolution  of  retiring  to  Portsmouth. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  he  marched  from  Williams- 
July  4. 

burg  and  encamped  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  tlie  ford  into 

ces,  reduced  the  houses  to  ashes.  While  they  were  in  the  Potowmac,  a  flag  was  aent 
on  shore  at  Mount  Vernon,  recjuiring  a  supply  of  fresh  provisions.  The  steward  of 
General  Washington,  Wlieving  it  to  Ixj  hia  duty  to  save  the  property  of  his  princij>al, 
and  cntertaininij  fears  for  tlie  magnificent  ])uil< lings  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  went 
on  board  with  the  flag,  carritd  a  supply  of  fresh  [)ro  visions,  asked  the  reistoration  of  the 
slaves  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  fleet,  and  requested  that  tiie  buildings  might  be 
spared.  Mr.  Lund  Washington,  to  whom  the  general  had  entrusted  the  manage- 
ment of  his  estate,  communicated  these  circumstances  to  him,  and  informed  him  that 
he  too  had  sustained  considerable  losses.  "  I  am  S4>rry,''  said  the  general,  in  reply,  "  to 
hear  of  your  Uws;  I  am  a  little  sorry  to  hear  of  my  own.  But  that  which  giv«»  me 
most  concern  is,  that  you  should  have  gone  on  Ixiard  the  vessels  of  the  enemy  and  fur- 
nished them  with  refreshments.  It  would  have  been  a  less  (xiinful  circumstance  to 
me  to  have  heard,  that  in  consequence  of  your  non-compliance  with  their  ret^uesl,  they 
had  burnt  my  home  and  laid  the  plantation  in  ruins.  You  ought  to  have  considered 
yourself  as  my  representative,  and  should  have  rcflecte<l  on  the  bad  example  of  com- 
municating with  the  enemy,  and  making  a  voluntary  olfer  of  refreshment  to  them, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  a  conflagration." 
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the  island  of  Jamestown.  On  the  same  evening,  the  Queen's  rangers 
crossed  over  into  the  island ;  and  the  two  succeeding  days  were  employ- 
ed in  passing  over  the  baggage. 

The  morning  after  the  evacuation  of  Williamsburg,  Liafayette  changed 
his  position,  and  pushed  his  best  troops  within  nine  miles  of  the  British 
camp,  with  the  intention  of  attempting  their  rear,  when  the  main  body 
should  have  passed  into  Jamestown. 

Suspecting  his  design,  Lord  Comwallis  encamped  the  greater  part  of 
his  army  on  the  main  land  as  compactly  as  possible,  and  displayed  a 
few  troops  on  the  island  in  such  a  manner  as,  in  appearance,  to  magnify 
their  niunbers.  All  the  intelligence  received  by  Lafayette  concurred  in 
the  representation  that  the  greater  part  of  the  British  army  had  passed 
over  to  the  island  in  the  night.  Believing  this  to  be  the  fact, 
he  detached  some  riflemen  to  harass  their  outposts,  while  he 
advanced  at  the  head  of  the  continental  troops  in  order  to  cut  off  the 
rear. 

Every  appearance  was  calculated  to  countenance  the  opinion  he  had 
formed.  The  British  light  parties  were  drawn  in,  and  the  piquets  were 
forced  by  the  riflemen  without  much  resistance,  but  an  advanced  post 
whidi  covered  the  encampment  from  the  view  of  the  Americans,  was 
perseveringly  maintained,  though  three  of  the  officers  commanding  it 
were  successively  picked  off  by  the  riflemen.  Lafayette,  who  arrived 
a  little  before  sunset,  suspected  from  the  obstinancy  with  which  this  post 
was  maintained,  that  it  covered  more  than  a  rear  guard,  and  deter- 
mined to  reconnoitre  the  camp,  and  judge  of  its  strength  from  his  own 
observation.*  It  was  in  a  great  measure  concealed  by  woods ;  but  from 
a  tongue  of  land  stretching  into  the  river,  he  perceived  the  British  force 
to  be  much  more  considerable  than  had  been  supposed,  and  hastened  to 
call  off  his  ihen. 

He  found  Wayne  closely  engaged.  A  i»ece  of  artillery  had  been  lefl 
weakly  defended,  which  Wayne  determined  to  seize.  Scarcely  was  the 
attempt  made,  when  he  discovered  the  whole  British  army,  arranged  in 
order  for  battle,  moving  out  against  him.  To  retreat  was  impossible, 
and  the  boldest  had  become  the  safest  measure.  Under  this  impression 
he  advanced  rapidly,  and,  with  his  smcdl  detachment,  not  exceeding 
^ht  hundred  men,  made  a  gallant  charge  on  the  British  line.  A  warm 
action  ensued,  which  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit  until  the  arrival  of 
Lafiiyette,  who,  perceiving  Wayne  to  be  out-flanked  both  on  the  right 
and  left,  ordered  him  to  retreat  and  form  in  a  line  with  the  light  infantry, 

*  Correspondence  with  Lafayette. 
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fHio  were  dnwn  uf  about  half  a  mile  in  his  lear.  Tbe  whok  peitj 
then  iaved  itadf  behind  a  morass. 

Fortunately  for  Lafayette,  Lord  Comwallis  did  not  improfe  the  ad- 
vantage he  had  gained.  Suspecting  this  to  bea  stratagem  of  the  Ame- 
rican general  to  draw  him  into  an  amhuBcade,  a  saipicion  eqpallj 
ftvonred  by  the  haidiness  and  time  of  the  attack,  Loid  Gomwallia,  who 
supposed  his  enemy  to  be  stronger  than  he  was  in  reality,  would  allow 
no  pursuit;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  crossed  oier  into  the  iaiand, 
whence  he,  soon  afterwards,  proceeded  to  Portsmouth. 

In  this  action,  the  Americans  lost  one  hundred  and  righlfian  meot 
among  whom  were  ten  officers;  and  two  pieces  of  artillery  were  left  on 
d»  fieUU  the  horses  attached  to  them  being  killed.  Tbe  British  loss  was 
less  considerable. 

All  active  operations  were  now  suspended;  and  the  harassed  anqr 
of  Lafiiyette  was  allowed  some  repose. 

Although  no  brilliant  serrice  was  performed  by  that  young  nnhhman, 
d»  campaign  in  Vifginia  enhanced  his  military  rqwitation,  and  raised 
him  in  the  general  esteem.  That  with  so  decided  an  infaiority  of eSeetife 
force,  and  especially  of  cavalry,  he  had  been  aUe  to  keep  tbe  fidd  inan 
open  country,  and  to  preserve  a  considerable  proportion  of  his  nufitaiy 
stores,  as  well  as  his  army,  was  believed  to  furnish  unequivocal  evidence 
of  the  prudence  and  vigour  of  his  conduct. 
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jCHAPTER  XXn. 

FixUier  itato  of  affidn  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1781. — ^Meurmei  of  Mr.  Monis, 
the  raperintendent  of  finanoei. — Deogne  of  G^enenl  Waehingtoa  against  New  Toilc 
— <3oiint  Rochambean  marchea  to  the  North  Ri^er. — Intelligence  firom  the  Count 
da  Giiaae.— Plan  of  opentiona  againat  Lord  Comwallia. — ^Naval  engagement — 
The  cnmhined  armies  march  fot  the  Cheaapeake. — ^Yorktown  invested. — Surrender 
of  Loid  Comwallis. 

Thb  deep  gloom  which  had  enveloped  the  prospects  of  America  in  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  which  darkened  for  a  time  in  the     

I /Hi 

south,  had  also  spread  itself  over  the  north.    The  total  incom- 
petency of  the  political  system  adopted  hy  the  United  States  to  their 
own  presenmtion,  became  every  day  more  apparent.    Each  state  seemed 
fearful  of  doing  too  much,  and  of  taking  upon  itself  a  larger  portion  of 
the  common  hurden  than  was  borne  by  its  neighbour. 

The  resolutions  of  congress  had  called  for  an  army  of  thirty-seven 
thousand  men,  to  be  in  camp  by  the  first  of  January.  Had  this  requisi- 
don  been  made  in  time,  it  is  not  probable  that  so  large  a  force  could 
have  been  brought  into  the  field ;  but  it  was  made  late,  and  then  the  di& 
ficulties  and  delays  on  the  part  of  the  several  states,  exceeded  every  rea- 
sonable calculation.  The  regular  force  drawn  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Georgia  inclusive,  at  no  time,  during  this  active  and  interesting  cam- 
paign, amounted  to  three  thousand  effective  men ;  and  the  states  from 
New  Hampshire  to  New  Jersey  inclusive,  so  late  as  the  mcmth  of  April, 
had  fijomished  only  five  thousand  infantry.  Of  these,  the  returns  for 
that  month  exhibit,  in  the  northern  department,  less  than  three  thousand 
effectives.  The  cavalry  and  artillery,  at  no  time,  amounted  to  one  thou- 
sand men.  This  small  army  was  gradually  and  slowly  augmented  so 
as,  in  the  month  of  May,  to  exhibit  a  total  of  near  seven  thousand  men, 
of  whom  rather  more  than  four  thousand  might  have  been  relied  on  for 
action. 

The  prospects  for  the  campaign  were  rendered  still  more  unpromising 
by  the  fiulure  of  supplies  for  the  support  of  the  troops.  The  long  ex- 
pected clothing  from  Europe  had  not  arrived ;  and  the  want  of  provi- 
sions* furnished  a  still  more  serious  cause  of  alarm. 

Afler  congress  had  come  to  the  resolution  of  emitting  no  more  bills  on 
the  credit  of  the  continent,  the  duty  of  supplying  the  army  with  provi- 
sions necessarily  devolved  on  the  states,  who  were  required  to  furnish 

*  See  note,  No.  XVllI.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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^Knificd  articles  for  the  subsislciHio  of  the  troi^«,  accoiding  tOiJ 
eslablmlicd  by  the  iedtrral  government.    These  rcqiiisitkKis  had  \x 
Dcglecleil  to  such  a  degree  as  to  excite  fcare  that  ihc  soldicra  i 
disbaadcd  from  the  waiil  of  food. 

To  increuse  llie  general  embarraasmeDt,  the  quanornvtstcr  tle^vfr  I 
mcnt  was  destitute  of  ihnds,  and  unable  lo  transport  provisions  or  other 
stores  from  place  to  place,  but  by  mcana  of  impreBsateul  supported  by  a 
military  force.  Tliis  measure  had  been  repealed,  e^xcially  in  New 
Ifork,  ustil  it  excited  ao  much  disgust  and  irritalion  among  Ifae  people, 
that  the  Commander-in-chief  was  under  serious  apprebenskat  of  actual 
resistance  la  his  authority. 

Wliile  in  this  stale  of  deplorable  imbecility,  intelligence  from  e' 
'  quarter  announced  increasing  dangers. 

Information  was  received  that  oo  expedition  was  prrparinii  in  Cm 
ftgaiusi  Fort  Pitt,  to  he  conducted  by  Sir  John  J<'Kr    '   >.   mi  '  ' 
Conetly ;  and  it  was  understood  that  many,  in  ih'.-  ' 
with  invasion,  were  ready  to  join  the  British  slandii  i . . 
had  entered  into  formidable  combinations,  endangering  [Jte Htiun- 1;\ 
of  the  western  rronlier. 

In  addition  to  these  alarming  circumstances,  someyeasels  had  urived 
at  Crown  Point  from  Canada,  with  information  that  three  thousand  men 
had  been  assembled  on  the  lakes,  for  the  purpose  joT  attempting,  once 
more,  an  invasion  from  that  quarter. 

This  information,  though  imfounded,  was  believed  to  be  true,  and 
was,  at  that  critical  moment,  the  more  alarming,  because  a  coneapood. 
enee  of  a  criminal  nature  had  just  been  discovered  between  some  pet- 
sons  in  Albany  and  in  Canada.  A  letter  intercepted  by  Generals  Scln^ 
ler  and  Clinton,  stated  the  disaficction  of  particular  settlements,  the  pi» 
vision  made  in  those  settlements  for  the  subsistence  of  an  invading  armft 
and  their  readiness  to  join  such  army. 

This  intelligence  from  the  northern  frontier  derived  increased  mtenit 
from  the  ambiginfita  conduct  observed  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  tract  of 
country  which  now  constitutes  the  state  of  Vermont.  They  had  set^ed 
lands  within  the  chartered  limits  of  New  York,  under  grants  Irom  the 
governor  of  New  Hampshire;  and  had,  early  in  the  war,  declared  tbee^ 
selves  independent,  and  exercised  the  powers  of  self-govemmenL  Ite  ' 
stale  of  New  York,  however,  still  continuing  to  assert  her  claim  of  mt- 
vereignty,  the  controversy  on  this  delicate  subject  had  become  ao  nv 
lent  as  lo  justify  the  apprehension  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  cf 
Vermont,  the  restoration  of  British  authority  was  an  evil  not  of  greater 
magnitude,  than  the  establishment  of  that  of  New  York.    The  declan- 
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tion  was  openly  made  that,  if  not  admitted  into  the  union  as  an  indepen- 
dent state,  they  held  themselves  at  liberty  to  make  a  separate  peace ;  and 
some  negotiations  had  been  commenced,  which  were  believed  to  mani- 
fest a  disposition  in  Vermont,  to  abandon  the  common  cause  of  America. 

Accustomed  to  contemplate  all  public  events  which  might  grow  out 
of  the  situation  of  the  United  States,  and  to  prepare  for  them  while  at  a  ^ 
distance,  the  American  chief  was  not  depressed  by  this  state  of  Ameri- 
can affiurs*  With  a  mind  happily  tempered  by  nature,  and  improved 
by  ezji^vienoe,  those  fortunate  events  which  had  occasionally  brightened 
the  prnfiects  of  his  country,  never  relaxed  his  exertions,  or  lessened  his 
precautions ;  nor  could  the  most  disastrous  state  of  things  drive  him  to 
despair.  Although  entirely  uncertain  what  operation  he  might  be  en- 
abled to  undertake  during  the  approaching  campaign,  he  had  adopted 
such  preparatory  steps  as  might  enable  him  to  turn  to  advantage  any 
ibrtunate  incident  which  might  occur.  In  consequence  of  conferences 
previously  held  with  the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
gesting a  system  adapted  to  contingent  events,  orders  were  transmitted 
to  that  officer,  directing  him  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  as  large  a  body 
of  the  French  troops  to  the  North  River,  as  could  be  spared  from  the 
protection  of  the  fleet. 

Early  in  May,  the  Count  de  Barras,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  French  fleet  stationed  on  the  American  coast,  arrived 
in  Boston  accompanied  by  the  Viscount  de  Rochambeau,  and  brought 
the  long  expected  information  from  the  cabinet  of  Versailles,  respecting 
the  naval  armament  designed  to  act  in  the  American  seas.  Twenty 
ships  of  the  line,  to  be  commanded  by  the  Count  de  Grasse,  were  des- 
tined for  the  West  Indies,  twelve  of  which  were  to  proceed  to  the  conti- 
nent of  America,  and  might  be  expected  to  arrive  in  the  month  of  July. 

An  interview  between  General  Washington  and  the  Count  de  Ro- 
chambeau immediately  took  place  at  Weathersficld,  in  which  it  was  de- 
termined to  unite  the  troops  of  France  to  those  of  America  on  the  Hud- 
son, and  to  proceed  against  New  York.  The  regular  army  at  that  sta- 
tion was  estimated  at  four  thousand  five  hundred  men,''^  and  though  it 
was  understood  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  would  be  able  to  reinforce  it  with 
five  or  six  thousand  militia,  it  was^belicved  that  the  post  could  not  be 
maintained  without  recalling  a  considerable  part  of  the  troops  from  the 
south ;  in  which  event,  the  allied  army  might  be  employed  advantageous- 
ly in  that  part  of  the  union. 

*  Sir  H.  Clinton  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Cornwallifs  dated  June  11,  1781,  states  his  ef- 
kcHviM  ibioe  ai  ten  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one. 
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Tbe  pioapect  of  ex|eUiiig  tlie  Brilish  from  New  York  rouaed  tlw 
noithern  states  Grom  that  apathy  into  which  they  appeared  to  be  sinking, 
uid  vigorous  measures  were  taken  to  fill  their  re^meuts.  Yet  thoM 
measures  were  not  completely  Bitccossrul.  In  the  month  of  June,  nbea 
the  army  took  the  field,  and  encamped  at  Peekskill,  its  effective  niunben 
did  not  exceed  five  thouaand  men. 

Such  was  the  American  force  id  the  oorth,  with  which  the  campaiga  J 
of  1781  waa  opened.  It  fell  so  far  short  of  that  on  which  the  caJcula*  j 
liona  had  been  made  at  Wcathcrsfield,  as  to  excite  serious  doubts  n 
specting  the  propriety  of  adhering  to  the  plan  (here  concerted,  ailhoug 
some  compensation  was  made  for  this  deficiency  on  the  part  of  the  stalai 
by  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  of  fifteen  hundred  men  U»  the  army  of 
Rochambeau  under  convoy  of  a  fiAy  gun  frigate. 

To  supply  even  this  army  with  proviaions,  required  much  greater  e: 
ertioDS  than  had  ever  been  made  ^aee  the  system  of  requisilioos  had 
been  substituted  for  that  of  purchasing.  The  hope  of  tenninaliog  tht 
war  produced  these  exertions.  The  legislatures  of  the  Now  Gotland 
Gtatea  took  up  the  subject  in  earnest,  and  passed  resolutions  Ibr  railing  the 
necessary  supplies.  But  until  these  resolutions  could  be  executed,  the 
embarrassments  of  the  army  continued ;  and,  for  some  time  ailcc  tha 
tnwps  had  taken  the  field,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend,  dthei  that 
the  great  objects  of  the  campaign  must  be  relinquished  for  want  of  pro- 
TJaioiMf  or  that  coerctn  mimnt  mint  itill  bo  used* :, 

New  England  not  fumlBhing  flow:,  this  important  article  mu  to  ba 
dnwn  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  two  fint 
riates  were  much  exhausted ;  and  the  application  to  Penosylvaoia  did 
Bat  promiae  to  be  very  auccessful.  On  this  subject,  therefiHe,  aeiioua 
6an  existed. 

These  were  removed,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  activity  and  exntioiis 
of  an  individual. 

The  management  of  the  finances  had  been  lately  committed  to  Mr. 
Robert  Morris,  a  delegate  to  congress  firom  the  stale  of  Pennsylvuiia. 
This  gentleman  united  considerable  political  talents  to  a  d^pree  of  mer- 
cantile enterprise,  information,  and  ciedit,  seldom  equalled  in  any  eouotr 
try.  He  had  accepted  this  arduous  appointment  on  the  oouU&id  oC 
being  allowed  the  year  1781  to  make  his  arrangements;  during  which 
time,  the  department  was  to  be  conducted  by  those  already  employed, 
with  the  resources  which  govenunenl  could  command.  But  the  critical 
state  of  public  affairs,  and  the  pressing  wants  of  the  army,  fumiabed 
irresistible  motives  for  changing  his  original  determination,  and  w>t*ring 
immediately  on  the  duties  of  his  c&oe.    The  occaaioa  requimi  that  he 
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should  bring  his  private  credit  in  aid  of  the  public  resources,  and  pledge 
himself  personally  and  extensively,  for  articles  of  absolute  necessity 
which  could  not  be  otlu5rwise  obtained.  Condemning  the  system  of  vio- 
lence and  of  legal  fraud,  which  had  too  long  been  practised,  as  being 
calculated  to  defeat  its  own  object,  he  sought  the  gradual  restoration  of 
confidence  by  the  only  means  which  could  restore  it : — a  punctual  and 
faithful  compliance  with  his  engagements.  Herculean  as  was  this  task 
in  the  existing  derangement  of  American  finances,  he  entered  upon  it 
courageously;  and,  if  not  completely  successful,  certainly  did  more  than 
could  have  been  supposed  possible  with  the  means  placed  in  his  hands. 
It  is,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to  be  attributed. to  him,  that  the  very 
active  and  decisive  operations  of  the  campaign  were  not  impeded,  per- 
haps defeated,  by  a  failure  of  the  means  for  transporting  military  stores, 
and  feeding  the  army. 

On  detsimining  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  Mr.  Morris  laid 
before  ocmgress  the  plan  of  a  national  bank,  whose  notes  were  to  be  re- 
ceivable from  the  respective  states  as  specie,  into  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States.  Congress  gave  its  full  approbation  to  this  beneficial  in- 
stitution ;  and  passed  a^  ordinance  for  its  incorporation. 

Important  as  was  this  measure  to  the  future  operations  of  the  army» 
a  contract  entered  into  with  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  was  of  still  more 
immediate  utility. 

After  furnishing  flour  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  moment  on  his  pri- 
vate credit,  Mr.  Morris  proposed  to  take  on  himself  the  task  of  complying 
with  all  the  specific  requisitions  made  on  Pennsylvania,  and  to  rely  for 
reimbursement  on  the  taxes  imposed  by  law,  to  be  collected  under  his 
direction.  This  proposition  being  accepted,  the  contract  was  made; 
and  supplies  which  the  government  found  itself  unable  to  furnish,  were 
raised  by  an  individual. 

As  the  French  troops  approached  the  North  River,  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived that  a  large  detachment  from  New  York  had  made  an  incursion  into 
Jersey,  under  appearances  indicating  an  intention  not  to  return  immediate- 
ly* This  being  thought  a  favourable  moment  for  gaining  the  posts  on  the 
nordi  end  of  York  island,  a  plan  was  formed  for  seizing  them  by  a  coup  de 
main.  General  Washington  fixed  on  the  night  of  the  second  of  July  for 
making  the  attempt;  it  being  supposed  that  the  Count  de  Rochambeau  might 
join  the  American  army  at  Kingsbridge  by  that  time.  An  aid-de-camp 
was  therefore  despatched  to  meet  that  officer  with  letters  explaining  the  en- 
terprise, and  requesting  him  to  meet  the  Commander-in-chief  at  the  time 
and  place  appointed. 

With  the  proposed  attack  on  diese  wotki^  an  attempt  to  cot  off  mMb 
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light  troops  stationed  onAis  outside  of  Kingsbridge  at  Morriasania,  under 
the  command  of  Colond  Ddaney,  was  to  be  combined.  This  paxtofthB 
plan  was  to  be  executed  by  the  Duke  de  Lauzun,  to  whose  l^on  Shel- 
don's dragoons,  and  a  small  body  of  continental  troops  dispersed  on  tho 
lines,  under  the  commuid  of  General  Waterbury,  were  to  be  added. 

On  the  part  of  the  ftwnrirnnn,  all  that  could  contribute  to  the  success 
of  this  enterprise  was  done*  A  strong  detachment  commanded  by  Gene- 
ral Lincoln,  which  fell  down  the  river  in  boats  with  muffled  oars,  reached 
its  ground  undiscovered  on  the  night  of  the  first  of  July ;  and  the  army, 
conducted  by  General  Washington,  marched  to  Valentine's  hill.  The 
next  day,  Lincoln  perceived  that  the  detachment  had  returned  from  Jersey, 
that  the  British  were  encamped  in  great  force  on  the  north  end  of  the 
island,  and  tliat  a  ship  of  war  watched  the  landing  place.  These  unex- 
pected obstacles  having  defeated  the  design  upon  the  works,  he  proceed- 
ed to  execute  his  eventual  orders  of  co-operation  with  the  Duke  de  Lau- 
zun. These  were,  aflcr  landing  above  Spiken  Devil  Creek,  to  march  to 
the  high  ground  in  front  of  Kingsbridge,  and  there  conceal  his  detach- 
ment, until  the  attack  on  Delancy's  corps  should  commence. 

The  Duke  de  Lauzun  did  not  arrive,  and  the  jetum  of  day  betrayed 
Lincoln.  A  British  corps  advanced  upon  him;  on  hearing  which. 
General  Washington  put  his  troops  in  motion,  and,  on  his  approach,  the 
British  troops  retired  into  the  island.         '  * 

Both  parts  of  the  plan  having  thus  failed,  the  army  retreated  to  Dobbs' 
ferry,  where  it  was  joined  by  the  Count  de  Rocharabeau  on  the  sixth  of 
July. 

The  thanks  of  the  Commander-in-chief  were  given  to  that  officer  in 
general  orders,  for  the  unremitting  zeal  with  which  he  had  proceeded  to 
form  his  so  long  wished  for  junction  with  the  AnicTican  army ;  and  he  was 
requested  to  convey  to  the  ofTicers  and  soldiers  under  his  command,  the 
grateful  sense  which  the  general  entertained  of  the  cheerfulness  with 
which  they  had  porfornied  so  long  and  laborious  a  march  at  so  hot  a 
season. 

The  utmost  exertions  were  made  for  the  grand  enterprise  against  New 
York.  But  as  tlic  execution  of  any  plan  that  could  be  formed,  depended 
on  events  which  were  uncertain,  the  Commander-in-chief  directed  his 
attention  to  other  objects,  to  be  pursued  if  that  which  was  most  desirable 
should  prove  unattainable.  Should  the  siege  of  New  York  become 
unadviscable,  his  views  were  turned  to  Virginia,  the  Carol inas,  and 
Greorgia. 

Early  in  August,  the  apprcliension  that  he  should  be  unable  to  accom- 
pUsh  liis  favourite  object,  began  to  influence  his  conduct.    Letters  from 
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the  Marquis  de  La&yette  announced  that  a  kfjfl  portion  of  the  troops  in 
Virginia  were  embarked,  and  that  their  destination  was  believed  to  be 
New  York.  This  intelligence  induced  him  to  turn  his  attention  more 
seriously  to  the  south;  but,  to  conceal  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  this 
eventual  change  of  plan,  his  arrangements  were  made  secretly,  and  the 
preparations  for  acting  against  New  York  werei6lltinued.  A  reinforce- 
ment from  Europe  of  near  three  thousand  moa,  induced  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton to  countermand  the  orders  he  had  given  to  Lord  Comwallis  to  detach 
a  part  of  the  army  in  Virginia  to  his  aid;  and  ako  to  direct  that  noble- 
man to  take  a  strong  position  on  the  Chesapeake,  firom  which  he  might 
execute  the  designs  meditated  against  the  states. lying  on  that  bay,  so 
soon  as  the  storm  which  threatened  the  British  power  for  the  moment, 
should  blow  over.  In  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  this  reinforcement, 
the  Coun^  de  Barras  gave  Greneral  Washington  the  interesting  informa- 
tion, that  De  Grasse  was  to  have  sailed  from  Cape  Francis  for  the  Chesa- 
peake, on  the  third  of  August,  with  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-nine  ships 
of  the  line,  having  on  board  three  thousand  two  hundred  soldiers ;  and 
that  he  had  made  engagements  with  the  officers  commanding  the  land 
and  naval  forces  of  Spain  in  the  West  Indies,  to  return  to  those  seas  by 
the  middle  of  October. 

This  intelligence  manifested  the  necessity  of  determining  immediately, 
and  positively,  on  the  object  against  which  the  combined  forces  should 
be  directed.  The  shortness  of  the  time  appropriated  by  De  Grasse  for 
his  continuance  on  the  American  coast,  the  apparent  unwillingness  of 
the  naval  officers  to  attempt  to  force  a  passage  into  the  harbour  of  New 
York,  and  the  failure  of  the  states  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  which 
had  been  made  on  them  for  men,  decided  in  favour  of  operations  to  the 
south ;  and  Lafayette  was  requested  to  make  such  a  disposition  of  his 
army  as  should  be  best  calculated  to  prevent  Lord  Comwallis  from  saving 
himself  by  a  sudden  march  to  Charleston.* 

Conformably  to  the  intelligence  communicated  by  the  Count  De  Bar- 
ras, the  Count  De  Grasse  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake  late  in  August  with 
twenty-eight  ships  of  the  line  and  several  frigates.  At  Cape  Henry  he 
found  an  officer  despatched  by  Lafayette  with  full  intelligence  of  the 
situation  of  the  armies  in  Viririnia.  Lord  Comwallis  had  col-  . 
lected  his  whole  force  at  Yorktown  and  Gloucester  Point,  which        ^ 

*  In  purmance  of  these  orders,  Wajrne  was  detached  to  the  south  ade  of  Jamea 
river,  under  the  pretext  of  reinforcing  Qreene,  but  was  ordered  to  maintain  a  position 
which  would  enable  him  to  intercept  and  oppose  the  march  of  Lord  Comwallis,  should 
be  attempt  to  force  his  way  to  Charleston.  Lafayette  was  on  the  alert  to  co-opente 
with  Wayne  in  the  event  of  such  amofenient.^Cl9r.  vUh  Lafayette, 
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he  was  fortifying  aaaiduoiiily ;  and  the  Marquis  had  taken  a  pontioii  on 
James  river. 
^  In  consequenoe  of  this  information,  four  ships  of  the  line  and  several 

•  "  frigates  were  detached  to  block  up  the  mouth  of  York  river,  and  convey 
the  land  forces  brought  from  the  West  Indies,  under  the  coromand  of 
the  Marquis  de  St.  £Kmony  up  the  James  to  join  Lafayette,  who,  cm  r^ 
oeiving  this  reinforcement,  took  post  at  Williamsburg.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  fleet  lay  at  anchor  just  within  the  capes.  On  the  25th  of 
August  the  Count  de  Barras*  sailed  from  Newport  for  the  Chesapeake. 

Rodney  was  apprized  of  the  destination  of  De  Grasse,  but  seems  not 
to  have  suspected  that  the  whole  fleet  would  sail  for  the  continent  of 
America.  Supposing  therefore  that  a  part  of  his  squadron  would  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  an  equality  of  naval  force  in  the  American  seas,  he 
detached  Sir  Samuel  Hood  to  the  continent  with  only  fourteen  sail  of 
the  line.  That  officer  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  on  the  twenty<<aghth  of 
August, 

Admiral  Grrcaves,  who  had  succeeded  Arbuthnot  in  the  command  of 
the  fleet  on  the  American  station,  lay  in  the  harbour  of  New  York  with 
seven  ships  of  the  line,  only  five  of  which  were  fit  for  service.  On  the 
day  that  Hood  appeared  and  gave  information  that  De  Grasse  was  pro- 
bably on  the  coast,  intelligence  was  also  received  that  De  Barras  had 
sailed  from  Newport. 

The  ships  fit  for  sea  were  ordered  out  of  the  harbour ;  and  Greaves, 
with  the  whole  fleet,  consisting  of  nineteen  sail  of  the  line,  proceeded  in 
quest  of  the  French. 

Not  suspecting  the  strength  of  De  Grasse,  he  hoped  to  fall  in  with  one 
or  the  other  of  their  squadrons,  and  to  fight  it  separately. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  September,  while  the  French  fleet 
lay  at  anchor  just  within  the  Chesapeake,  the  British  squadron  was 
descried.  Orders  were  immediately  given  by  De  Grasse  to  form  the 
line,  and  put  to  sea.  About  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  action  commenced 
between  the  headmost  ships,  and  continued  until  sunset.  Several  ships 
were  much  damaged,  but  neither  admiral  could  claim  the  victory.  For 
Se  10  ^^®  successive  days  the  hostile  fleets  continued  within  view  of 
each  other.  After  which,  De  Grasse  returned  to  his  former 
station  within  the  capes.  At  his  anchorage  ground  he  found  De  Barras 
with  the  squadron  from  Newport,  and  fourteen  transports  laden  with 

♦  This  admiral  was  the  scniorofDe  Grasse,  to  whom  the  command  of  the  expedition 
had  been  entrusted,  and  was  therefore  authorized  by  the  minister  of  marine,  to  crui« 
on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  while  his  ships  should  join  the  gnnd  fleet  He  pre- 
ferred serving  under  his  junior  officer.— C^.  of  Lafayette. 
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heayy  artillery,  and  military  stores  proper  for  tarrying  on  a  siege.  The 
British  admiral  approaching  the  capes,  found  the  entrance  of  the  Chesa- 
peake defended  hy  a  force  with  which  he  was  unable  to  contend,  and 
therefore  bore  away  for  New  York. 

General  Washington  had  determined  to  entrust  the  defence  of  the 
Hudson  to  General  Heath,  and  to  command  the  southern  expedition  in 
person.  All  the  French,  and  a  detachment  amounting  to  upwards  of 
two  thousand  men  from  the  oxitinental  army,  were  destined  for  Jhis 
service.  On  the  19th  of  August,  Hazen^s  regiment  and  the  Jersey  line, 
were  directed  to  pass  the  Hudson  at  Dobbs'  f^rry,  and  take  a  position 
between  Springfield  and  Chatham,  where  they  were  to  cover  some  bake- 
houses to  be  constructed  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  purpose  of  veiling 
the  real  designs  of  the  American  chief,  and  of  exciting  fears  for  Staten 
Island.  On  the  same  day,  the  whole  army  was  put  in  motion ;  and  on 
the  twenty-fiflh  the  passage  of  the  river  was  completed. 

To  conceal  as  long  as  possible  the  real  object  of  this  n^ovement,  the 
march  of  the  army  was  continued  until  the  thirty-first,  in  such  a  direc- 
tion as  to  keep  up  fears  for  New  York ;  and  a  considerable  degree  of 
address  was  used  to  countenance  the  opinion  that  the  real  design  was 
against  that  place.  The  letters  which  hud  been  intercepted  by  Sir  Henry 
Clintcm  favoured  this  deception ;  and  so  strong  was  the  impression  they 
made  that,  even  afler  it  became  necessary  for  the  combined  anny  to 
leave  the  route  leading  down  the  Hudson,  he  is  stated  to  have  retained 
his  fears  fer  New  York,  and  not  to  have  suspected  the  real  object  of  his 
adversary  until  he  had  approached  the  Delaware  ;*  and  it  had  become 
too  late  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  allied  army  towards  Virginia.  He 
then  resolved  to  make  every  exertion  in  his  power  to  relieve  Lord  Com- 
waUis,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  act  oflfensively  in  the  north.  An  expedition 
was  planned  against  New  London,  in  Connecticut,  and  a  strong  detach- 
ment, under  the  command  of  Greneral  Arnold,  was  embarked  on  board  a 
fleet  of  transports,  which  landed  early  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember on  both  sides  the  harbour,  about  three  miles  from  the  town. 

New  London  is  a  seaport  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  Thames.  A 
fort  called  fort  Trumbull,  and  a  redoubt  had  been  constructed  just  below 
it,  on  tiie  same  side  of  the  river ;  and  opposite  to  it,  on  Groton  hill,  was 
fort  Griswold,  a  strong  square  fortification,  but  not  fully  manned.  General 
AmoM,  who  commanded  in  person  the  troops  that  landed  on  the  western 

*  The  fint  indicttion  given  by  Sir  Heniy  Clinton  of  sufpecting  the  eouthem  ezpe- 
ditioii,ismhislettertoLord(>)mwallisof  the2ndof  Se]^ember,in  whichhe  nji^ 

**B7iiildlligeiiee  I  hate  thn  diy  received,  it  would  eeem  that  Wadungton  la  moving 
aoatfawvd.'* 
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side  of  the  harbour,  advanced  immediately  against  the  posts  on  that  side. 
These  being  untenable,  were  evacuated  on  his  approach ;  and  he  took 
possession  of  them  with  inconsiderable  loss.  To  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  vessels  up  the  river,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Eyre,  who  conunanded  the 
division  which  landed  on  the  Groton  side  of  the  harbour,  had  been  or- 
dered to  storm  fort  Griswold,  which  had  been  represented  to  Arnold  as 
too  incomplete  to  make  any  serious  resistance.  But  the  place  being  of 
some  strength,  and  the  approach  to  it  difficult,  Colonel  Ledyard,  who 
commanded  it  with  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  determined 
to  defend  it.  On  his  refusing  to  surrender,  the  British  assaulted  it  on 
three  sides,  and  overcoming  the  difficulties  opposed  to  them,  made  a 
lodgement  on  the  ditch  and  fraized  work,  and  entered  the  embrasures 
with  charged  bayonets.  Further  resistance  being  hopeless,  the  action 
ceased  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  and  Colonel  Ledyard  delivered  his 
sword  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  assailants.  Irritated  by  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  defence,  and  the  loss  sustained  in  the  assault,  the  British 
officer  on  whom  the  command  had  devolved,  tarnished  the  glory  of  vic- 
tory by  the  inhuman  use  he  made  of  it.  Instead  of  respecting,  with  the 
generous  spirit  of  a  soldier,  the  gallantry  which  he  had  subdued,  be  in- 
dulged the  vindictive  feelings  which  had  been  roused  by  the  silaughter  of 
his  troops.  In  the  account  given  of  this  affiiir  by  Governor  Trumbull  to 
General  Washington,  he  says,  "  The  sword  presented  by  Colonel  Led- 
yard was  immediately  plunged  into  his  bosom,  and  the  carnage  was  kept 
up  until  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  was  killed  or  wounded." 

In  this  fierce  assault,  Colonel  Eyn;  was  killed,  and  Major  Montgome 
ry,  the  second  in  command,  also  fell,  as  heentert^d  the  American  works 
The  total  loss  of  the  assailants  was  not  much  less  than  two  hundred  men 

The  town  of  New  London,  and  the  stores  contained  in  it,  were  con 
sumed  by  fire.     To  escape  the  odium  which  invariahly  attends  the  wan 
ton  destruction  of  private  pro}>erty,  this  fire  was  attributed  to  accident; 
but  all  the  American  accounts  unite  in  declaring  it  to  have  been  inten- 
tional. 

The  march  of  General  Washington  was  not  arrested  by  this  excursion 
into  New  England.  Having  made  the  arrangements  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  his  army  down  the  Chesapeake,  he  proceeded  in  person  to  Virginia, 
attended  by  the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  and  the  Cheval.er  de  Chatelleux  ; 
and,  on  the  14th  of  September,  reached  Williamsburg*  accompanied  by 

•  While  the  American  troops  were  encamped  at  Williamsburg  and  the  French  fleet 
lay  in  the  bay,  the  Count  deGrasso,  circumscribed  in  point  of  time,  and  therefore,  un- 
willing  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  army  from  the  north,  urged  Lafayette  to  attack  the 
Britbh  in  Yorktown ;  offering  to  aid  him  not  only  with  all  the  marines  of  the  floet, 
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RochambeaUy  Chatelleux,  Knox,  and  Du  Portail^  he  immediately  repair- 
ed to  the  fleet,  and  a  plan  of  co-operation  was  adjusted  on  board  the 
ViUe  de  Paris,  conforming  to  his  wish  in  every  respect,  except  that  the 
Count  de  Gt&Bae  declined  complying  with  a  proposition  to  station  some 
of  his  ships  in  the  river  above  Yorktown,  thinking  it  too  hazardous. 

While  the  close  investment  of  the  British  army  was  delayed,  only  until 
the  troc^  from  the  north  should  arrive,  serious  apprehensions  were  ex- 
cited that  the  brilUant  results  confidently  anticipated  from  the  superiority 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  allies,  would  be  put  in  imminent 
hazard. 

Information  was  received  that  a  reinforcement  of  six  ships  of  the  line 
under  Admiral  Digby,  had  reached  New  York.  Confident  that  the 
British  fleet,  thus  augmented,  would  attempt  every  thing  for  the  relief  of 
Lord  Comwallis,  De  Grasse  expected  to  be  attacked  by  a  force  not  much 
inferior  to' his  own.  Thinking  his  station  within  the  Chesapeake  unfa- 
vourable for  a  naval  combat,  he  designed  to  change  it,  and  communicated 
to  General  Washington  his  intention  to  leave  a  fbw  frigates  to  block  up 
the  mouths  of  James  and  York  rivers,  and  to  put  to  sea  with  his  fleet  in 
quest  of  the  British.  If  they  should  not  have  left  the  harbour  of  New 
York,  he  purposed  to  block  them  up  in  that  place;  supposing  that  his 
operations  in  that  quarter  would  be  of  more  service  to  the  common  cause, 
than  his  remaining  in  the  bay,  an  idle  spectator  of  the  siege  of  York. 

The  Commander-in-chief  was  much  alarmed  at  this  communication. 
Should  the  admiral  put  to  sea,  the  winds  and  many  accidents  might  pre- 
rent  his  return  to  the  Chesapeake.  During  his  absence,  a  temporary 
naval  superiority  might  be  acquired  by  the  British  in  those  waters,  and 
the  army  of  Lord  Comwallis  might  be  placed  in  perfect  security.  The 
movement  would  expose  to  the  caprice  of  fortune,  an  object  of  vast  im- 
portance, which  was  now  reduced  almost  to  certainty.  The  admiral 
was  therefore  entreated  to  preserve  his  station. 

Fortunately,  the  wishes  of  the  general  prevailed,  and  the  admiral  con- 

bat  with  as  many  aeamen  as  he  ihoold  require.  The  Marquis  de  St.  Simon,  an  officer 
of  great  experience,  united  himself  with  the  admiral  in  pressing  this  measure.  He 
stated  that,  the  works  of  Comwallis  being  incomplete,  Yorktown  and  Gloaoester 
.  might,  in  all  probability,  be  carried  by  storm,  if  attacked  by  superior  numbers.  The 
temptation  was  great  for  a  young  general  scarcely  twenty-four  yean  of  age.  A  full 
excuse  for  the  attempt  was  found  in  the  declsiation  of  De  Grasse,  that  he  could  not 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  troops  from  the  north.  Sucoeis  would  have  given  unrivaled 
brilliancy  to  the  reputation  of  Lafayette,  but  would  necessarily  have  cost  much  blood. 
La&yette  refused  to  sacrifice  the  sddien  which  were  confided  to  hun  to  his  personal 
glory,  and  persuaded  De  Gbasse  to  await  the  arrival  of  Washington  and  Rochambeau, 
whni  the  capture  of  Comwallis  would  be  certainly  made  without  the  waste  of  hamiii 
lii^— Cbr.  wUh  LafayetU, 
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salted  lo  relinquish  Oiose  plans  of  active  enterprise  which  Wm  Ihiref  Bw 
Diililary  glury  hod  suggested,  and  to  moiulain  a  station  nhtcU  llie  Amen* 
can  general  deemed  so  txmducive  to  the  inleresls  of  the  allies. 

On  iho  35ih  of  September,  the  last  division  of  the  allied  *oli[ib  firrived 
in  James  river,  and  were  disembarked  at  the  landing  near  WilltMneburg ; 
soon  sSier  which,  the  preparatioaa  for  tlie  siege  were  oomplctcd. 

York  is  a  small  village  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  whiofa  bears  that 
DauWt  where  the  long  peninsula  between  the  York  oitd  the  Janies,  ii 
ooly  eight  miles  wide.  In  this  broad  and  bold  river,  a  ship  of  the  line 
nuty  ride  in  safety.  Its  southern  banks  are  lugh,  and,  on  the  oppooile 
shore,  is  Gloucester  point,  a  piece  of  land  projecting  deep  into  the  river, 
Knd  narrowing  it,  at  that  place,  to  the  space  of  one  mile.  Itolh  tbesQ 
pn^la  were  occupied  by  Lord  Comwallis.  The  coromuniciition  between 
them  was  commanded  by  his  batteries,  and  by  some  ships  of  war  which 
lay  under  his  guns. 

The  main  body  of  his  army  was  encamped  on  iho  open  i^rounds  nhnut 
Yorklown,  within  a  range  of  outer  redoubts  and  field  works,  calculDtfNi 
U>  command  (ho  peninsula,  and  impede  the  approach  of  the  assailants; 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Dundass,  with  a  small  detacfamrait  oonaisting  of 
sis  or  seven  liundrcd  men,  held  the  post  at  Gloucester  point.  He  wu 
oAerwards  reinforced  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Tariton. 

The  le^on  of  Lauzun,  and  a  brigade  of  mtlitia  under  Giennnd  W«e- 
don,  the  whole  commanded  by  the  French  General  do  Chois^,  were  di- 
rected to  watch  the  enemy  on  the  side  of  Gloucester ;  and,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth,  the  grand  combined  army  mgved  down  on  the  sotith  side  of  the 
nrer,  by  different  roads,  towards  Yorktown.  About  noon,  the  beads  of 
the  columns  reached  the  ground  assigned  them  reapegtiTely ;  and,  oAar 
driTing  in  the  piquets  and  some  cavalry,  encamped  for  the  eroung. 
The  next  day,  the  light  wing,  consisting  of  Americans,  extended  bitber 
to  the  right,  and  occupied  the  grAund  east  of  Beverdam  creek ;  while 
the  left  wing,  consisting  of  French,  was  etationed  on  the  west  aide  of 
that  stream.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  Jjoti  ComwoUis  withdrew  from 
^^  bis  outer  lines ;  and  the  works  he  had  evacuated  were,  the 
next  dajr,  occupied  by  the  besieging  army,  which  noir  inreot- 
ed  the  town  com{detely  on  that  side. 

Two  thousand  men  were  stationed  on  the  Gloticester  aide  for  the  par> 
pose  of  keeping  up  a  rigorous  blockade.  On  approaching  the  lines,  a 
sharp  skirmish  look  place  which  terminated  unfavourahly  ibr  the  Bri- 
tish ;  afler  which  they  remained  under  cover  of  their  works,  making  no 
attempt  to  interrupt  the  blockade. 

On  the  night  of  the  sixth  of  October,  until  which  time  the  beaefpm 
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anny  was  inoesaantly  employed  in  digembarking  their  heayy  artillery 
and  military  stores,  and  drawing  them  to  camp,  the  first  parallel  was 
commenced  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  British  lines.  This  opem' 
tion  was  conducted  with  so  much  silence,  that  it  appears  not  to  have 
been  perceived  until  the  return  of  daylight  disclosed  it  to  the  garrison ; 
by  which  time  the  trenches  were  in  such  forwardness  as  to  cover  the 
va&a.  By  the  evening  of  the  ninth,  several  batteries  and  redoubts  were 
completed,  and  the  effect  of  their  fire  was  soon  perceived.  New  batte» 
ries  were  opened  the  next  day,  and  the  fire  became  so  heavy  that  the  be- 
sieged withdrew  their  cannon  from  the  embrasures,  and  scarcely  return- 
ed a  shot.  The  shells  and  red  hot  balls  from  the  batteries  of 
the  allied  army  reached  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  and,  in  the 
evening,  set  fire  to  the  Charon  of  forty-four  guns,  and  to  three  large 
transports,  which  were  entirely  consumed.  Reciprocal  esteem,  and  a 
spirit  of  emulation  between  the  French  and  Americans,  being  carefully 
cultivated  by  the  Commander-in-chief,  the  siege  was  carried  on  with 
great  rapidity.  The  second  parallel  was  opened,  on  the  night  of  the 
eleventh,  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  British  lines.  The  three 
succeeding  days  were  devoted  to  the  completion  of  this  parallel,  during 
jirhich  the  fire  of  the  garrison,  which  hadopened  several  new  embrasures, 
became  tncne  destructive  than  at  any  previous  time.  The  men  in  the 
trenches  were  particularly  annoyed  by  two  redoubts  advanced  three 
hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  British  works,  which  flanked  the  second 
parallel  of  the  besiegers.  Preparations  were  made,  on  the  fourteenth,  to 
carry  them  both  by  storm.  The  attack  of  one  was  committed  to  the 
Americans,  and  of  the  other  to  the  French.  The  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
commanded  the  American  detachment,  and  the  Baron  de  Viominel  the 
French.  Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  the  two  detachments  marched 
with  equal  firmness  to  the  assault.  Colonel  Hamilton,  who  had  com- 
manded a  battalion  of  light  infantry  throughout  this  campaign,  led  the 
advanced  corps  of  the  Americans ;  and  Colonel  Laurens  turned  the  re- 
doubt at  the  head  of  eighty  men,  in  order  to  take  the  garrison  in  reverse, 
and  intercept  their  retreat  The  troops  rushed  to  the  charge  without 
firing  a  gun  and  without  giving  the  sappers  time  to  remove  the  abbattis 
and  palisades.  Passing  over  them,  they  assaulted  the  works  with  irre- 
sistible impetuosity  on  all  sides  at  the  same  time,  and  entered  them  with 
such  rapidity  that  their  loss  was  inconsiderable.*"    This  redoubt  was  de- 

^  One  leijeant  and  eight  privates  were  killed;  and  one  lieutenant  oobnel,  fimr  cap- 
taine,  one  subaltern,  one  seijeant,  and  twenty-five  rank  and  file,  were  wounded. 

The  irritation  produced  by  the  recent  carnage  in  fort  Ghiswold  had  not  so  fiur  sab- 
diMd  tiM  hamanity  of  tiM  Amwrinin  chuteter  as  to  induoe  rstiKition.    Nol  a  aoan 
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fended  iff  Major  Campbell,  with  some  inferior  ofiioers,  and  forty4i!ft 
privates.  The  major,  a  captain,  a  subaltern,  and  seventeen  privalei, 
were  made  prisoners,  and  eight  privates  were  killed  while  the  assailanti 
were  entering  the  works. 

The  redoubt  attacked  by  the  French  was  defended  by  a  gieafer  nom- 
ber  of  men ;  and  the  resistance,  being  greater,  was  not  overcome  so 
quickly,  or  with  so  little  loss.  One  hundred  and  twcaty  naen,  com- 
manded by  a  lieutenant  colonel,  were  in'  this  work,  ei^iteen  of  whom 
were  killed,  and  forty-two,  including  a  captain  and  two  subaltern  offi- 
cers, were  made  prisoners.  The  assailants  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
near  one  hundred  men. 

The  Commander-in-chief  was  highly  gratified  with  the  active  courage 
displayed  in  this  assault.  Speaking  of  it  in  his  diary,  he  says— ^  The 
bravery  exhibited  by  the  attacking  troops  was  emulous  and  praisewor- 
thy. Few  cases  have  exhibited  greater  proofs  of  intrepidity,  coolness,  and 
firmness,  than  were  shown  on  this  occasion.^  The  orders  of  the  suc- 
Oct  15.  ''^^^S  day,  congratulating  the  army  on  the  capture  of  these 
important  works,  expressed  a  high  sense  of  the  judicious  dis- 
positions and  gallant  conduct  of  both  the  Baron  de  Viominel  and  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  and  requested  them  to  convey  to  every  officer 
and  man  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  the  acknowledgments  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief for  the  spirit  and  rapidity  with  which  they  advanced  to 
the  attack,  and  for  the  admirable  firmness  with  which  they  supported 
themselves  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy  without  returning  a  shot.  "  The 
general  reflects,"  concluding  the  orders,  **  with  the  highest  degree  of 
pleasure,  on  the  confidence  which  the  troops  of  the  two  nations  must 
hereafter  have  in  each  other.  Assured  of  mutual  support,  he  is  con- 
vinced there  is  no  danger  which  they  will  not  cheerfully  encounter,  no 
difficulty  which  they  will  not  bravely  overcome."* 

was  killed  except  in  action.  "  Incapable,"  said  Colonel  Hamilton  in  his  report,  "  of 
imitating  examples  of  barbarity,  and  forgetting  recent  provocation,  the  soldiery  spared 
every  man  that  ceased  to  resist."  Mr.  Grordon,  in  his  History  ofthe  American  War, 
states  the  orders  given  by  Lafayette,  with  the  approbation  of  Washington,  to  have 
directed  that  every  man  in  the  redoubt,  after  its  surrender,  should  be  put  to  the  sword. 
These  sanguinary  orders,  so  repugnant  to  the  character  of  the  Commander-in-chief 
and  of  Lafayette,  were  never  given.  There  is  no  trace  of  them  among  the  papers  of 
General  Washington ;  and  Colonel  Hamilton,  who  took  a  part  in  the  enterprise, 
which  assures  his  [wrfcct  knowledge  of  every  material  occurrence,  has  publicly  con- 
tradicted the  statement.     It  has  been  also  contradicted  by  Lafayette. 

♦  General  Lafayette  states  a  fact  which  proves  in  an  eminent  degree  the  good  feel- 
ings ofthe  American  soldiers  towards  their  allies.  While  encamped  together  under 
his  command  at  Williamsburg,  the  Americans,  who  were  bivouacked^  saw  their  allies 
under  tents  without  a  murmur ;  and  saw  them  supplied  regularly  with  rations  of  flour 
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During  the  same  night,  these  redoubts  were  included  in  Ae  second 
parallel ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  next  day,  some  howitzers  were  placed 
in  them,  which,  by  five  in  the  aHemoon,  were  opened  on  the  besi^ed. 

The  situation  of  Lord  Comwallis  was  becoming  desperate.  His  works 
were  sinking,  in  every  quarter,  under  the  fire  of  the  besiegers*  The 
batteries  ahready  playing  on  him  had  silenced  nearly  all  his  guns,  and 
the  second  pandlel  was  about  to  open,  which  must  in  a  few  hours  ren- 
der the  town  untenable.  To  suspend  a  catastrophe  which  appeared  al- 
most inevitable,  he  resolved  on  attempting  to  retard  the  completion  of 
the  second  parallel,  by  a  vigorous  sortie  against  two  batteries  which  ap- 
peared to  be  in  the  greatest  forwardness,  and  were  guarded  by  French 
troops.  The  party  making  this  sortie  was  led  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Abercrombie,  who  attacked  the  two  batteries  with  great  impetuosity 
about  four  in  the  morning,  and  carried  both  with  inconsidera- 
ble  loss;  but  the  guards  from  the  trenches  immediately  ad- 
vancing on  the  assailants,  they  retreated  without  being  able  to  efiect  any 
thing  of  importance. 

About  four  in  the  aflemoon  the  besiegers  opened  several  batteries  in 
their  second  parallel ;  and  it  was  apparent  that,  in  the  course  of  the  en- 
Buing  day,  the  whole  line  of  batteries  in  that  parallel  would  be  ready  to 
play  on  the  town.  The  works  of  the  besieged  were  not  in  a  condition 
to  sustain  so  tremendous  a  fire.  In  this  extremity.  Lord  CornwalUs 
formed  the  bold  design  of  forcing  his  way  to  New  York. 

He  determined  to  leave  his  sick  and  baggage  behind,  and,  crossing 
over  in  the  night  with  his  efiectives  to  the  Gloucester  shore,  to  attack  De 
ChcHs£.  Afler  cutting  to  pieces  or  dispersing  the  troops  under  that  offi- 
cer, he  intended  to  mount  his  infantry  on  the  horses  taken  from  that  de- 
tachment, and  on  others  to  be  seized  on  the  road,  and,  by  a  rapid  march 
to  gain  the  fords  of  the  great  rivers,  and,  forcing  his  way  through  Ma- 
ryland, Pennsylvania,  and  Jersey,  to  form  a  junction  with  the  army  in 
New  York.* 

This  desperate  attempt  wtyoU  be  extremely  hazardous ;  but  the  situa- 
tion of  the  British  general  had  become  so  hopeless,  that  it  could  scarcely 
be  changed  for  the  worse. 

Boats  prepared  under  other  pretexts  were  held  in  readiness  to  receive 

for  three  days  from  the  American  magazinee,  while  com  meal  was  measured  out  very 
irregularly  to  themteWee.  The  superior  officers  lent  their  horses  to  those  of  France 
and  walked  themselves.  Although  their  general  was  himself  a  Frenchman,  the  Ame- 
zieans  saw  not  only  without  jeabusy,  but  with  pleasure^  every  preference  given  to 
their  allies. 

♦Stedmaii,  Annual  R^giitar,  letter  of  Lord  ComwiUis. 
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hennU  be  wiSiae  to  gnnL  Theae«en  timimaaOed  to  Lori  Coco- 
vafiii  witk  ike  tecoapi". .^g  iet^laialkn  tii3i,  n  ae  appraved  tiieati, 
cdBBnisBcaKn  B^fal  be  :"L-!>--i'a.'dT  ftppaintnl  to  d^est  tbean  iota  fbnn. 
!■  raaaeqaencf  r.;' ihJ^ iwitragftlfcr Viaeoaat De NoaiOe^ and 
liMTtttW  Co;  xiol  LittRfM,  wn  nei  next  thy  by  Colonel 
I>mk9s  and  Major  Roa^  :  Uit,  being  oHUe  la  adjort  ibe  leiim  oTcni*- 
lulalHa  de&iitirely,  ooty  a  rough  diM)^  of  them  cndd  be  preiajred, 
which  w«s  to  he  sufamirr-.'  :i:i  ih>:  cm^Acmtioa  of  the  BrilLsb  general. 
Detennineii  not  (o  expose  himeir  to  thcae  accidesto  vUdt  time  ini^ 
prodoce.  General  Washington  ooold  nM  pennit  any  auepeMe  on  the  put 
of  Lotd  Coramdlis.    He  theidbfe  tmrnodiately  dtraded  the  roigb  uti- 

•  So  Dale,  No.  XIX- M  tha  ad  of  Ik  ?ol^K 
t  Sm  noK  H*  XX.  tf  tlw  i^  •(  Ihi  i^iMi 
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des' which  had  been  prepared  by  the  commissioners  to  be  fiiiriy  tran- 
scribed, and  sent  them  to  his  lordship  early  next  morning,  with 
a  letter  expressing  his  expectation  that  they  would  be  signed 
by  eleven,  and  that  the  garrison  would  march  out  by  two  in  the  after- 
noon* Finding  all  attempts  to  obtain  better  terms  unavailing,  Lord  Com- 
wallis  submitted  to  a  necessity  no  longer  to  be  avoided,  and,  on  the  19th 
c^  October,  sonendered  the  posts  of  Yorktown  and  Gloucester  Point, 
with  their  garrisons,  and  the  ships  in  the  harbour  with  their  seamen,  to 
the  land  and  naval  forces  of  America  and  France* 

The  army,  artillery,  arms,  military  chest,  and  public  stores  of  every 
denomination,  were  surrendered  to  General  Washington ;  the  ships  and 
seamen,  to  the  Count  de  Grasse.  The  total  number  of  prisoners,*  ex- 
eluding  seamen,  rather  exceeded  seven  thousand  men.  The  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  garrison  during  the  siege,  amounted  to  five  hundred  and 
fifly-two  men,  including  six  officers. 

Lord  Comwallis  endeavoured  to  introduce  an  article  into  the  capitu- 
lation, for  the  security  of  those  Americans  who  had  joined  the  British 
army ;  but  the  subject  was  declared  to  belong  to  the  civil  department, 
and  the  article  was  rejected.  Its  object,  however,  was  granted  without 
appearing  to  concede  it.  His  lordship  was  permitted  to  send  the  Bonetta 
sloop  of  war  untouched,  with  despatches  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton ;  and  the 
Americans  whose  conduct  had  been  most  o^nsive  to  their  countrymen 
were  embariced  on  board  this  vessel. 

The  allkd  army  may  be  estimated,  including  mil]tia,'at  sixteen  thou- 
sand men.  In  the  course  of  this  siege,  they  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
about  three  hundred.  The  treaty  was  opened  on  the  eleventh  day  afler 
the  ground  was  broken  by  the  besiegers,  and  tlie  capitulation  was  signed 
on  the  thirteenth.  The  whole  army  merited  great  approbation;  but, 
from  the  nature  of  the  service,  the  artillerists  and  engineers  were  enabled 
to  distinguish  themselves  particolarly.  Generals  du  Portail  and  Knox 
were  each  promoted  to  the  laok^of  Major  General :  and  Colonel  Grovion, 
and  Captain  Rochfontamey  ofHManps  of  engineers,  were  each  advanc- 
ed a  grade  by  brevet.  In  addBkn  to  the  officers  belonging  to  those  de- 
paitmentSy  Generals  Lincoln,  De  La&yette,  and  Steuben,  were  particu- 

^  The  ntam  of  priioneTB  contained  two  genenJs,  thirty-one  field  officers,  three 
handled  and  twentj^nx  captains  and  sahaltemci,  seventy-one  regimental  staff,  six 
tboQMiid  &f9  hundred  and  twenty-seven  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  and 
COS  hundred  and  twenty-four  persons  belonging  to  the  hospital,  commissary,  and  wa- 
gon departments^  making  in  the  whole  seven  thousand  and  seventy-three  prisoners. 
To  this  number  are  to  be  added  six  conmiissioned,  and  twenty-eight  noiHSonmussion- 
sd  offioen  and  privates  made  priMmers  in  the  two  redoubts  which  were  stormed,  and  in 
ths  aoflM  made  by  the  garnson. 


1,1^  Afi^^  Aa^Hi  valae  of  Ae  aifa  iMdy  iccand,  k  « 
iq^  ftMMs  Mttn  FtaMk  aBBaGk,  M  ««ll  M  to  the  laBd 

te  w,  Sir  {fcnrf  CliaKw  ikMnniDed  to  hnvd  raodi  for  its 
1  dnmnd  of  hif  bat  Iroof*  Miled  for  the 
f^iiwpi«ti.  ^ds  eoamjr  of  a  fleet  angmetted  to  Isuttj-fire  lU^  of 
ikefab  TlBupiBeBt  IcAtbe Book tbedaroavUch the cqiitalB. 
Moa  ass  agned  It  Tiafacnni,  and  appeared  offlfaBCifCaof  Virpnia  oa 
the  24ih  of  OctoixT.  Unquesticioabfe  inldhgenn  baag  tben  noored 
ikalLacd  CorBvaUi*  had  tunendered,  the  British  gmad  ictDnied  (o 
NewYoffc. 

TIk  exohalica  mamtaled  thtoogboal  the  Uniled  Stales  at  dn  ei{itnre 
<rfllBs  formidable  army  was  equal  to  the  Vanr  it  had  inqared.  h  eoB> 
greas,  the  inteUigcooe  was  i«x3Ted  whli  jaj  pnpmtkNMd  to  tbe  nagid- 
tode  of  tbe  erenl;  and  tbe  aeoae  of  that  body  on  this  briltiant  achief^ 
ineni  was  expreased  in  tmious  reaotnlioiis,  letomiitg  the  thanks  of  the 
United  States  to  tbe  Commander-in-cWe^  to  tbe  Coimt  de  SacfaainbeaD, 
to  tbe  Count  de  Gtas^  to  tbe  officers  efl|b  afiicd  array  gcneiafly,  and 
lo  tbe  corps  or  artillery,  and  engineers  particolarly.  In  additioD  lo  these 
testimonials  of  gratitude,  it  was  resolved  that  a  nMible  oohimn  should  be 
erected  at  Yorktown,  in  Virginia,  with  emblems  of  the  aUiaitce  between 
the  United  States  and  bis  most  Christian  Majesty,  and  inscribed  with  a 
succinct  nanativc  of  the  surrender  of  Earl  Comwalbs  to  lus  Bzoellency 
G«Beral  Washington,  the  CommRDder-tn-chief  of  the  eombined  forces  of 
America  andPrsnce;  tohisEzcelleacy  tbe  Count  do M|iihambea(t,c<nw 
manding  tbe  auxiliary  troops  of  his  most  Christian  Hl^My  in  Ameriea; 
and  to  bis  Excellency  Count  de  Gtasse,  o 
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anny  of  France  in  the  Chesapeake.  Two  stand  of  colours  taken  in 
Yorktown  were  presented  to  General  Washington ;  two  pieces  of  field 
ordnance  to  the  Count  de  Rochambeau  ,*  and  application  was  made  to 
his  most  Christian  Majesty,  to  permit  the  Admiral  to  accept  a  testimonial 
of  their  approbation  similar  to  that  presented  to  the  Count  de  Rocham- 
beau. Congress  determined  to  go  in  solemn  procession  to  the  Dutch 
Lutheran  Gli||peh,  to  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  crowning  the 
allied  aram  with  success,  by  the'  surrender  of  the  whole  British  army 
under  Lord  ComipalUs ;  and  also  issued  a  proclamation,  appdnting  the 
13th  day  of  December  for  general  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  on  account 
of  this  signal  interposition  of  Divine  Providence. 

It  was  not  by  congress  only  that  the  public  joy  at  this  great  event,  and 
the  public  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  Greneral  Washington  were  dis- 
played. .  The  most  flattering  and  a£^tio9ate  addresses  of  congratulation 
^  were  presented  from  every  part  of  the  umon ;  and  state  governments, 
corporate  towns,  and  learned  institutions,  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
testimonials  they  gave  of  their  high  sense  of  his  important  services,  and 
of  their  attachment  to  his  person  and  character. 

The  superiority  of  the  allied  force  opened  a  prospect  of  still  farther 
advantages.  The  remaining  posts  of  the  British  in  the  southern  states 
were  too  weak  to  be  defended  against  the  army  which  had  triumphed 
over  Lord  Comwallis ;  and  the  troops  which  occupied  them  could  neither 
escape  nor  be  reinforced,  if  the  Count  de  Grasse  could  be  prevailed  on 
to  co-operate  against  them.  Although,  in  his  first  conference,  he  had 
explicitly  declared  his  inability  to  engage  in  any  enterprise  to  be  under- 
taken subsequent  to  that  against  Yorktown,*  the  siege  of  that  place  had 
employed  so  much  less  time  than  the  admiral  had  consented  to  appro- 
priate to  it,  that  the  general  resumed  his  plan  of  southern  operations.  In 
a  letter  addressed  to  De  Grasse,  he  used  every  argument  which  might 
operate  on  his  love  of  fame,  or  his  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
allies,  to  prevail  on  him  to  co-operate  in  an  expedition  against  Charleston. 
If  this  object  should  be  unattainable,  his  attention  was  next  turned  to 
Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina,  which  was  still  occupied  by  a  small  de- 
tachment of  British  troops  who  kept  that  state  in  check.  The  capture  of 
this  detachment,  though  not  an  object  of  much  consequence  in  itself,  was 
supposed  to  derive  some  importance  from  the  influence  which  the  com- 
plete liberation  of  North  Carolina  might  have  on  the  future  military 
operations  of  the  United  States,  and  on  their  negotiations.  Greneral 
Washington  proposed  to  send  a  detachment  intended  to  reinforce  General 
Greene,  as  far  as  Wilmington,  under  convoy.    The  reduction  of  that 

*  See  note^  No.  XXL  at  the  end  of  the  volame. 
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jSaoe,  he  suppoaed,  wouM  detain  the  fleet  but  a  few  A 
mighl  prooee^  to  the  West  Indies. 

To  enrora^UM  repieBcntatioDs  conlaioed  in  Vw  letter,  u  wdl  nMtajaj 
)iis  respects  to  the  admiral,  and  lo  express  in  persnn  Iht-  !iig!i  susis.-  ■!>• 
Icrtoinedof  his  important  services,  the  Commandcr-iij  ii  ■:'•■■  n 
board  the  Ville  de  Porw.  "Hk  Count  acknowledij;ui 
the  advanlngea  lo  beexpe&ed  froman  expodition  (i^.r  ,.,,  ■  ..  ,  .  .1; 
2,  but  said,  that  "  Ihe  orders  of  his  court, Ulterior  project*,  and  In?-  en);i;iiB> 
menls  with  the  Spaniards,  rendered  it  impossiblo  ftfehtm  ">  i^main  oo 
■flie  coast  during  the  time  which  would  be  required  for  the  operation.* 
Aa  he  also  declined  Inking  on  board  the  Invips  det^gned  to  rdnforca 
Qeneral  Greene,  preparations  were  made  for  ihcir  mardi  hy  land ;  aud 
Major  General  St.  Clair,  who  oonimanded  the  detachment,  wa;i  ordcml 
'Id  take  Wilmington  }n  hi*  roo^  and  to  gain  possession  (^  that  pooL 

The  Count  de  Grassu  barfng  consented  lo  remain  in  Iho  bay  a  few 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  irnnsportatjon  of  the  eastern  troops, 
oflhe  ordnance  to  the  Head  of  Elk,  they  were  embHrlcud  iu  the  bo 
ginning  of  November,  under  the  command  of  Genera]  Lim^dn,  who  ww 
directed  lo  march  them  injo  New  Jereey  and  New  Tork,  and 
ihem  for  the  winter  ill  those  stales.*  The  French  troops 
Vii^inia,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  that  stale,  but  to  bo  in  rMdinesa 
lo  march  southward  or  northward,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign might  require. 

The  tranaportatiDD  of  the  troops  and  ordnance  to  die  Head  of  £3k  be- 
ing efiecled,  the  Count  de  Grasse  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  and  dw 
Commander-in-chief  proceeded  lo  Philadelphia. 

•  Sn  nola,  No.  XXIL  at  tha  and  of  tlw  idaM.  .(^7 
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NOTE— Na  I. 

It  will  BolbemiaeeeptaMe  to  the  reader  to  perose  thie  first  report  of  e  young  gen- 
tleman who  afterwards  performed  so  distinguished  a  part  in  the  revolution  of  his 
country,  it  is  therefore  inserted  at  large. 

I  was  commisaoned  and  apjxHnted  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Dinwiddie,  Elsq.  Gbvemor 
&c.  of  Virginia,  to  Tisit  and  deliver  a  letter  to  the  commandant  of  the  French  forces 
on  the  Ohio,  and  set  out  on  the  intended  JQomf^  on  the  sunt  day :  the  next,  I  arrived 
at  Fredericksburg,  and  engaged  Mr.  Jacob  Ynfanam  to  be  my  French  interpreter, 
and  proceeded  with  him  to  Alexandria,  where  we  provided  necessaries.  From  thence 
vre  went  to  Winchester,  and  got  baggage,  horses,  Ac.  and  from  thence  we  punned 
the  new  road  to  Wills*  Creek,  where  we  arrived  the  14th  November. 

Here  I  engaged  Mr.  Gist  to  pilot  us  out,  and  also  hired  four  others  as  servitors, 
Bamaby  Currin,  and  John  MH^ire,  Indian  traders,  Henry  Steward,  and  William 
Jenkins;  and  in  company  with  those  persons  left  the  inhabitants  the  next  day. 

The  excessive  rains  and  vast  quantity  of  snow  which  had  &llen,  prevented  our 
reaching  Mr.  Fraziei's,  an  Indian  trader,  at  the  mouth  of  Tu^  creek,  on  Monon- 
gahehi  river,  until  Thursday  the  23d.  We  were  informed  here,  that  expresses  had 
been  sent  a  few  days  before  to  the  traders  down  the  river,  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
French  general's  death,  and  the  return  of  the  major  part  of  the  French  army  into 
winter  quarters. 

The  waters  were  quite  impassable  without  swinuning  our  horses,  which  obliged  us 
to  get  the  loan  of  a  canoe  £rom  Frazier,  and  to  send  Bamaby  Currin  and  Henry 
Stewud  down  the  Monongahela,  with  our  baggage,  to  meet  us  at  the  forks  of  Ohio^ 
about  ten  miles;  there,  to  cross  the  Alleghany. 

As  I  got  down  before  the  canoe,  I  spent  some  time  in  viewing  the  rivers,  and  the 
land  in  the  fork,  which  I  think  extremely  well  situated  for  a  fort,  as  it  has  the  absolute 
command  of  both  rivers.  The  land  at  the  point  is  twenty,  or  twenty-five  feet  above 
the  common  surCeux  of  the  water ;  and  a  considerable  bottom  of  flat,  well  timbered 
land  all  around  it  very  convenient  fi>r  building.  The  rivers  are  each  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  or  more  across,  and  run  here  very  nearly  at  right  angles ;  Alleghany,  bearing 
northeast ;  and  Monongahela,  southeast  The  former  of  these  two  is  a  very  rapid  and 
swift  running  water,  the  other  deep  and  still,  without  any  perceptible  ML 

About  two  miles  from  this,  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  river,  at  the  place  where  the 
Ohio  company  intended  to  erect  a  fort,  lives  Shingiss,  king  of  the  Delawaies.  We 
called  upon  him,  to  invite  him  to  council  at  the  Loggstown. 

As  I  had  taken  a  good  deal  of  notice  yettterday  of  the  situation  at  the  fork,  my  cu- 
riosity led  me  to  examine  this  more  particularly,  and  I  think  it  greatly  inferior,  eithv 
for  defence  or  advantages ;  especially  the  latter.  For  a  fort  at  the  fork  would  be  equal- 
ly well  situated  on  the  Ohio,  and  have  the  entire  command  of  the  Monongahela,  which 
runs  up  oui  settlement,  and  is  extremely  well  designed  for  water  carriage,  as  it  is  of  a 
Vol.  i.  30 
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deem  "^^  nature    Bcudea,  a  fort  at  tho  fork  might  bo  built  at  much  Iom  expenie 
than  at  the  other  places. 

Nature  hu«  wcU  contrived  this  lower  place  for  water  defence ;  but  the  hill  wbereoQ 
it  must  stand  being  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  then  descending  gFadnaDy 
on  the  land  side,  will  render  it  difficult  and  very  ezpcnsiTeto  make  a  iuffideoit  fortifi- 
cation there.  The  whole  flat  upon  the  hill  must  be  taken  in,  the  aide  next  the  do- 
Kent  made  extremely  high,  orclae  the  hill  itself  cutaway  :  otherwiaa^  the  enemy  may 
laise  batteries  within  that  distance  without  being  ezpoeed  to  a  single  shot  from  the  fint. 

Shingiss  attended  us  to  tho  Loggstown,  where  we  arrived  between  aun-settlng  and 
dark,  the  twenty-fiAh  day  after  1  left  Williamsburg.  We  tiaveUed  over  some  ex- 
tremely good  and  bod  land  to  get  to  this  place. 

As  soon  as  I  came  into  town,  I  went  to  Monakatoocha  (as  the  half  king  was  out 
at  hiti  hunting  cabin  on  Little  Beaver  creek,  about  fifteen  miles  off)  and  informed  him 
by  John  DaviJuon,  my  Indian  interpreter,  that  1  was  sent  a  messenger  to  the  French 
general ;  and  was  ordered  to  call  uimn  the  sachems  of  the  Six  Nations  to  acquaint 
them  with  iL  I  gave  him  a  string  of  wampum  and  a  twist  of  tobacco,  and  desired 
him  to  send  for  tho  half  king,  which  he  promised  to  do  by  a  runner  in  the  rooming, 
and  for  other  sachems.  I  invited  him  and  tho  other  great  men  present,  to  my  tent, 
whero  they  stayed  almut  an  hour  and  returned. 

According  to  the  best  olMcrvations  I  could  make,  Mr.  GifTs  new  seCtlemeDt  (which 
we  passed  by)  Innirsalwut  west  northwest  seventy  miles  from  Wills'  creek;  Shana- 
pins,  or  the  forkn,  north  by  west,  or  north  northwest  about  fifty  milee  from  that;  and 
from  thence  to  the  Log^Ktown,  the  counw  is  nearly  west  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
niilw:  so  that  the  whole  <ll«taiico,  as  we  wont  and  cx>niputo(l  it,  is,  at  least,  one  hun- 
dred and  tliirty-tive  or  mio  hundrecl  and  forty  iniloa  fnirn  our  Iwrk  inhubhanls. 

ii.3ih.  Cnine  tottiwii,  lour  of  t*»!i  Frenchmen,  who  had  doRerted  from  a  company 
at  tlu;  Kuskubkas,  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  thin  river.  I  jjot  the  followinsi  account 
from  them.  They  were  wnt  fnun  New  Orli-ans  witli  a  hundred  men,  and  eiffht  ca- 
ntje  ioails  of  provirtionH,  to  this  place,  where  they  ejtj>ect4«<]  to  have  met  the  same  num- 
l)er  of  men,  from  the  forts  on  this  wide  of  lake  Krie,  to  convoy  them  and  the  stones  uu 
wh«>  vfvTc  nut  arrived  when  they  ran  o\Y. 

1  iiiquin-tl  into  the  situation  of  the  French  on  the  Mississippi,  their  nurnliers,  and 
what  forts  they  had  I'uiif.  Tin  y  iurormed  me,  that  then?  were  four  small  forts  k-tween 
New  Orleans  and  the  lllack  Islands,  jr.irrisonwl  with  alMiut  thirty  or  forty  men  and  a 
few  small  piccrs  in  auh.  'J'hat  at  New  Orii'ans,  which  is  m'ar  the  moulh  of  the 
Mi^si«si^)j)i,  \\u'U'  me  thirly-fivo  companu's  of  torty  men  each,  with  a  pretty  slronff 
fort  mounfiriL'  tiL'hl  rarriaiie  jTuns;  and  at  the  l>lack  Islands  there  are  scvfral  eoni- 
[mnics  and  a  fort  with  nix  ^Mins.  The  Black  Islands  art;  al)out  a  hundri^d  and  thirty 
leairucfl  nl)o\e  the  mouth  of  th.'  Ohio,  which  is  alvjut  three  hundretl  and  lirtv  ahiwc 
New  Orleans.  They  also  ac<piaint<'d  me,  that  there  was  a  small  pallisad.jcd  fort  on 
the  ( )hio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ( Hiaish,  about  sixty  h-aijues  iVom  the  MisMssippL  The 
Ol>uish  heads  near  the  west  end  of  lake  Krie,  anil  all'ords  the  conmiunication  between 
the  French  on  the  Mississippi  and  those  on  the  lakes.  These  deserters  came  up 
from  the  lower  Shannoah  town  with  one  Brown,  an  Indian  trader,  and  were  goin'^io 
Philadelphia. 

Alwut  thrw'  o'clock  this  evening  the  half  kinor  came  to  town.  I  went  up  and  in- 
vited him  with  Davi^lson,  privately,  to  my  tent;  and  desinnl  him  to  relate  some  of  tho 
particulars  of  his  journey  to  the  French  commandant,  and  of  his  reception  there; 
also,  to  cive  me  an  account  of  the  wayn  antl  distance.  IJe  told  me,  that  the  nearestt 
and  lovelest  way  was  now  impassable,  by  reason  of  many  large  miiy  savannas ;  that 
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we  moit  be  obliged  to  go  by  Veningo,  and  should  not  get  to  the  near  fort  in  leM  than 
five  or  lix  nights  sleep,  good  travelling.  When  he  went  to  the  fort,  he  said  he  was 
received  in  a  very  stem  manner  by  the  lato  commander,  who  asked  him  very  abruptly, 
what  he  had  oome  about,  and  todedare  his  business :  which  he  Mid  he  did  in  the  fol- 
lowing speech : 

''Fathiii%  lam  come  to  tell  you  your  own  speeches;  what  your  own  mouths  have 
declared.  Fatbers,  you,  in  former  days,  set  a  silver  basin  before  us,  wherein  there 
was  the  leg  of  ft  beaver,  and  desired  all  the  nations  to  come  and  eat  of  it,  to  eat  in 
peace  and  plenty,  and  not  to  be  churlish  to  one  another :  and  that  if  any  such  person 
should  be  found  to  be  a  (fisturber,  I  here  lay  down  by  the  edge  of  the  dish  a  rod,  which 
you  must  scourge  them  with ;  and  if  your  fother  should  get  foolish,  in  my  old  days^  I 
desire  you  may  use  it  upon  me  as  well  as  others. 

"  Now,  fothers,  it  is  you  who  aie  the  disturbers  in  this  land,  by  coming  and  building 
your  towns ;  and  taking  it  away  unknown  to  us,  and  by  force. 

"  Fathers,  we  kindled  a  fire  a  long  time  ago^  at  a  place  called  Montreal,  where  we 
desired  you  to  stay,  and  not  to  come  ahd  intrude  upon  our  land.  I  now  desire  you 
may  despatch  to  that  phu»;  for  be  it  known  |)i  you,  fothers,  thatthb  is  our  land  and 
not  yours. 

"  Fathers^  I  desire  you  may  hear  me  in  dvilness ;  if  not,  we  must  handle  that  nA 
which  was  laid  down  for  the  use  of  the  obstreperous.  If  you  had  come  in  a  peaeeahii 
manner,  like  our  brothers  the  English,  we  would  not  have  been  against  your  trading 
with  us,  as  they  do ;  but  to  oome,  fothers,  and  buiU  houses  upon  our  land,  and  to  take 
it  by  force,  is  what  we  can  not  submit  ta 

"Fathers^  both  you  and  the  English  are  whHe^  we  live  in  a  country  betaMB ;  there- 
fore, tho  land  bebngs  to  neither  one  nor  the  other.  But  the  great  Being  above  aUoir* 
ed  it  to  be  a  place  of  residence  for  us ;  so,  frthsn^  I  desire  you  to  withdraw,  as  I  have 
done  our  brothen  the  English ;  for  I  will  keep  you  at  arm's  length.  I  lay  this  down 
as  a  trial  for  both,  to  see  which  will  have  the  greatest  regard  to  lt|  and  that  side  we 
will  stand  by,  and  make  equal  sharen  with  us.  Our  brothen^  the  Elnglish,  have 
heard  this,  and  I  come  now  to  tell  it  to  you ;  for  1  am  not  afraid  to  discharge  you  off 
this  land." 

This  he  said  was  the  substance  of  what  he  spoke  to  the  general,  who  made  this 
reply. 

"Now,  my  chibl,  I  have  heard  your  speech :  you  spoke  first,  but  it  is  my  time  to 
speak  now.  Where  is  my  wampum  that  you  took  away,  with  the  marks  of  towns 
in  it  7  This  wampum  I  do  not  know,  which  you  have  discharged  me  off  the  land 
with :  but  you  need  not  put  yourself  to  the  trouble  of  speaking,  for  I  will  not  hear 
you.  I  am  not  afraid  of  flies  or  musquitoes,  for  Indians  are  such  as  those :  I  tell  you 
down  that  river  I  will  go^  and  build  upon  it,  according  to  my  command.  If  the  river 
was  blocked  up,  I  have  forces  sufficient  to  burst  it  open,  and  tread  under  my  feet  all 
that  stand  in  opposition,  together  with  their  alliances ;  for  my  force  is  as  the  sand  upon 
the  sea  sfane :  therefore  here  is  your  wampum ;  I  sling  it  at  you.  Child,  you  taflk 
foolish ;  you  say  this  land  belongs  to  you,  but  there  is  not  the  black  of  my  nail  youx& 
I  saw  that  land  sooner  than  you  did,  before  the  Shannoahs  and  you  were  at  war; 
Lead  was  t|ie  man  who  went  down  and  took  possession  of  that  river.  It  is  my  land, 
and  I  will  have  it,  let  who  will  stand  up  for,  or  say  against  it.  I  will  boy  and  sefl  with 
the  English  (mockingly.)  If  people  will  be  ruled  by  me,  they  may  expect  kindiiiM^ 
but  not  else."       • 

The  half  king  told  me  he  bad  inquired  of  the  general  aAer  two  EngUshmea,  wb0 
were  made  {visoaenb  and  received  this  answer : 
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"  Child,  yoa  think  it  a  very  grett  hardship  that  I  made  priaooen  of  thoae  t«io  peo- 
ple at  Venango.  Don't  you  concern  yourself  with  it :  we  took  and  caixied  them  Co 
Canada,  to  get  intelUgi^nce  of  what  the  English  were  doing  in  Virginia.'* 

He  informed  me  that  they  had  built  two  forts,  one  on  lake  Erie,  and  tBoCher  on 
French  creek,  near  a  small  lake,  about  fifteen  milea  asunder,  and  a  large  wagon  load 
between.  They  are  both  built  after  the  same  modd,  bat  different  in  aiae:  that  on  the 
lake  the  largest    He  gave  me  a  plan  of  them  of  Mb  own  drawing. 

The  Indians  inquired  very  particularly  after  thor  brothers  in  Carafina  gaol. 

They  also  asked  what  sort  of  a  b(^  it  was  who  was  taken  from  the  sooth  branch ; 
for  they  were  told  by  some  Indians,  that  a  party  of  French  Indians  had  carried  a 
white  boy  by  Kuskuska  town,  towards  the  lakes. 

26th.  We  met  in  council  at  the  long  house  about  nine  o^dock,  where  I  spoke  (o 
them  as  follows : 

"  Brothers,  I  have  called  you  together  in  council,  by  order  of  your  brother  the  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  to  acquaint  you,  that  I  am  sent  with  all  possible  despatch,  to  viat 
and  deliver  a  letter  to  the  French  commandant,  of  very  great  importance  to  your  bio- 
thers  the  English ;  and  I  dare  say  to  yon,  their  friends  and  allies. 

"  I  was  desired,  brothers,  by  your  brother  the  governor  to  call  upon  you,  the  n- 
ehems  of  the  nations,  to  inform  you  of  it,  and  to  ask  your  advice  and  assistance  to  pro- 
ceed the  nearest  and  best  road  to  the  French.  Yon  see^  brothers,  I  have  gotten  thus 
hi  on  my  journey. 

"  His  honour  Hkewise  desired  me  to  apply  to  you  for  some  of  your  young  men  to 
conduct  and  provide  provisions  for  us  on  our  way ;  and  be  a  safeguird  against  thoee 
French  laitiuis  who  have  taken  up  the  hatchet  against  us.  I  have  spoken  thus  par- 
ticularly to  you,  brothers,  Iwcause  his  honour  our  governor  treats  you  as  good  friends 
and  allies,  and  holds  you  in  gr^at  esteem.  To  confirm  what  I  have  said,  I  give  you 
this  ptring  of  wampum." 

After  they  had  considered  for  some  time  on  the  above  discourse,  the  half  king  got 
up  and  spoke. 

"  Now,  my  brother,  in  regard  to  what  my  brother  the  governor  had  dcsinx)  of  me, 
I  return  you  this  answer. 

"  I  rely  uj^n  you  as  a  brotlier  ought  to  do,  as  you  say  we  are  brothers,  and  one  peo- 
ple. We  shall  put  heart  in  hand  and  sjK^k  to  our  fathers,  the  French,  concerning 
the  speech  they  made  to  rae ;  and  you  may  depend  that  we  will  endeavour  to  l>e  your 
guard. 

"  Brother,  as  you  have  asked  my  advice,  I  hope  you  will  be  ruled  by  it,  and  stay 
until  I  can  provide  a  company  to  go  with  you.  The  French  speech  belt  is  not  here ; 
I  have  it  to  go  for  to  my  hunting  cabin.  Likewise,  the  people  whom  I  have  ordered 
in  arc  not  yet  come,  and  can  not  until  the  third  night  from  this ;  until  which  time, 
bnither,  I  must  beg  you  to  stay. 

"  I  intend  to  send  the  guard  of  Mingos,  Shannoahs,  and  Delawarcs,  that  our  bro- 
thers may  see  the  love  and  loyalty  we  bear  them." 

As  I  had  orders  to  make  all  possible  despatch,  and  waiting  here  was  very  contrary 
to  my  inclination,  I  thanked  him  in  the  most  suitable  manner  I  could ;  and  told  him 
that  my  business  required  the  greatest  expedition,  and  would  not  admit  of  that  delay. 
He  was  not  well  pleased  that  I  should  offer  to  go  before  the  time  he  had  appointed, 
and  told  me,  that  he  could  not  consent  to  our  going  without  a  guard,  for  fear  some  ac- 
cident should  befall  us,  and  draw  a  reflection  upon  him.  Besides,  said  he,  this  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  moment,  and  must  not  l>e  cnteretl  into  without  due  considenUon; 
for  I  intend  to  deliver  up  the  French  speech  belt,  and  make  the  Shannoahs  and  Dda- 
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want  do  the  nine.  And  aoooidingly  he  gave  orders  to  king  Shingi«|  who  was  pre- 
■ent,  to  attend  on  Wednesday  night  with  the  wampum ;  and  two  men  of  their  nation 
to  be  in  readiness  to  set  out  with  ns  next  morning.  As  I  found  it  was  imposnble  to 
get  off  wiihont  affionting  them  in  the  most  egregious  manner,  I  consented  to  stay. 

I  gave  them  back  a  string  of  WBnq)um  which  I  met  with  at  Mr.  Frauer's,  and 
which  they  sent  vnth  a  speech  to  his  honour  the  governor,  to  inform  him,  that  three 
nations  of  French  India  ms  vis.  Chl^ppoways,  Ottoways,  and  OrundakS)  had  taken  up 
the  hatchet  against  the  ElngjBsb;  find  desired  them  to  repeat  it  over  again.  But  this 
they  postponed  doing  until  they  met  in  full  oomicil  with  the  Shannoah  and  Delaware 
chiefs. 

27th.  Runners  were  despatched  very  eariy  for  the  Shannoah  chiefr.  The  half 
king  set  out  himself  to  fetch  the  French  speech  belt  from  his  hunting  cabin. 

S^h.  He  returned  this  evening,  and  came  with  Monakatoocha,  and  two  other  sa- 
chems to  my  tent ;  and  begged  (as  they  had  complied  vnth  his  honour  the  governor's 
request,  in  providing  men,  dec)  to  know  on  what  business  we  were  going  to  the  Frenchi 
This  was  a  question  I  had  all  along  expected,  and  had  provided  as  satisfiictory  an- 
swers to  as  I  could;  which  allayed  their  curiosity  a  little. 

Monakatoocha  informed  me,  that  an  Indian  from  Venango  brought  news^  a  finr 
days  ago,  that  the  French  had  called  all  the  Mingos,  Delawares,  &c  together  at  .that 
place ;  and  told  them  that  they  intended  to  have  been  down  the  river  this  fall,  but  flit 
waters  were  growing  cold,  and  the  vrinter  advancing,  which  obliged  them  to  go  into 
quarters;  but  that  they  might  assuredly  expect  them  in  the  spring,  with  a  fiur  greater 
number;  and  desired  that  they  might  be  quite  passive,  and  not  intermed4!avn]ew  they 
had  a  mind  to  draw  all  their  force  upon  them :  for  that  they  expected  ttttll|  the  Eng- 
lish three  years  (as  they  supposed  there  would  be  some  attempts  maJJBKitop  them) 
in  which  time  they  ahould  conquer.  But  that  if  they  shouUI  prove  eqinDy  stRmg^ 
they  ai^d  the  Ei^^iah  would  join  to  cut  them  all  off,  and  divide  the  land  between 
them :  that  though  they  had  lost  their  general,  and  some  few  of  their  soldien^  yet 
there  vrere  men  enough  to  reinforce  them,  and  make  them  masters  of  the  Ohio. 

This  speech,  he  said,  vras  delivered  to  them  by  one  Captain  Joncaire,  their  interpre- 
ter in  chie^  living  at  Venango,  and  a  man  of  note  in  the  army. 

29th.  The  half  king  and  Monakatoocha,  came  very  early  and  begged  me  to  stay 
one  day  more :  for  notwithstanding  they  had  used  all  the  diligence  in  their  power,  the 
Shannoah  chiefii  had  not  brought  the  wampum  they  ordered,  but  would  certainly  be 
in  to  night;  if  not,  they  would  delay  me  no  longer,  but  woukl  send  it  after  us  as  soon 
as  they  arrived.  Wh^i  I  found  them  so  pressing  in  their  request,  and  knew  that  re- 
turning of  wampum  was  the  abolishing  of  affreements ;  and  giving  this  up  was  shak- 
ing  off  all  dependence  upon  the  French,  I  consented  to  stay,  as  I  believed  an  oflbnoe 
oflbred  at  this  crisis,  might  be  attended  with  greater  ill  conaequence,  than  another 
day's  delay.  They  also  informed  me,  that  Shingiss  could  not  get  in  his  men ;  and 
was  prevented  from  coming  himself  by  his  wife's  sickness ;  (I  beheve,  by  fear  of  the 
French)  but  that  the  wampum  of  that  nation  was  lodged  with  Kustalogo,  one  of  their 
chiefs,  at  Venango. 

In  the  evening,  late,  they  came  again,  and  acquainted  me  that  the  Shannoahs  were 
not  yet  arrived,  but  that  it  should  not  retard  the  prosecution  of  our  journey.  He  de- 
livered in  my  hearing  the  speech  that  was  to  be  made  to  the  French  by  Jeskakake^  one 
of  their  old  chiefs,  which  vraa  giving  up  the  belt  the  late  commandant  had  asked  tir, 
and  repeating  nearly  the  same  speech  he  himself  had  done  before. 

Ht  also  delivefsd  a  string  of  wampum  to  this  chief,  which  was  sent  by  king  Shin- 
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g\m,  to  he  giran  to  KuBlataga,  willi  ardaa  la  tepurtolbs  Frrnch,  bihI  iklitn  uplta 

Ht  lilwnus  gave  ■  tvt7  luge  utriii^  of  blacli  and  whiui  warnpuin,  wtiinb  wu  to  ht 
Milt  up  immwIiaUlf  lo  tliB  Sii  MmlJoui,  if  the  Fieacb  rcfiuoJ  lo  quil  Ihs  UnJ  U  tUi 
wvningt  nhlcfa  wat  tbs  thinj  and  lu)  liuu,  and  nu  the  tight  of  thi*  Jcakakakt  to 
dolivBi. 

'JOlh.  Lut  Qjghl,  (ho  great  men  usemhiod  it  tbrit  council  hoiac,  loconnll  FurtW 
■bout  thii  Jouniey,  and  who  wvn<  Ui»:  Ihn  laiult  of  which  vat,  tlut  only  Ihnu  of 
Ihoir  diU^  with  oiiu  111  tbnir  but  htinUti,  ahould  bo  uut  conioy.  The  nvwii  the; 
gnVB  foi  notMuUng  mm,  ndat  what  bail  brni  {>nipoiHl  al  council  ihiJUth,  nt,  thtl 
■  giralei  linBbv  nit[hl  fpw  Ihr  Pnnch  aiapiciinu  of  saine  bad  daaigD,  and  nOM 
thun  lo  ba  IMtted  iiiiluly :  but  I  rethet  think  they  could  not  gel  thair  hunins  in. 

Wavt  out  about  niiwo'cUvk  with  the  half  king,  JtukiikBke,  Wbile  Thunder.  Mid 
the  Hunlnrt  aiul  irxvellnl  on  llio  nnd  to  Venango,  when)  we  airi'ed  th*  EiKirth  of 
December^  withk>ut  any  (Jung  roraarkaNe  happcninji  but  n  ixiniihued  actiea  nf  bad 

This  ia  an  oil)  Indian  town,  utuated  at  the  mouth  df  Fietich  cmk,  on  Ohio :  anJ 
lie*  near  north  alnui  siity  mUea  from  the  Loggxown,  but  mor«  ihin  Hxviiy  the  my 
no  ware  obUiprd  U>  gKK 

Wa  Gmnd  Iho  French  eolaura  hiuai«l  at  a  houic  from  which  tbcir  had  itriTnn  Mr. 
John  Fruier,  an  Engli^  aubjad.  I  immediately  repuiteit  lo  il,  to  know  where  Ihc 
ooramandei  rcnded.  There  woto  Ihrae  offinra,  one  of  wbam,  Caiitain  Jonraim,  jtv 
lurmud  mo  thai  hs  bad  the  conunand  of  the  Ohio ;  but  that  than  wai  a  gntcnl  oflkoi 
at  IhanaHfri^  wberGbeodviKdnutoapply  foran  aniwct.  On  ia*il*l  ua  toaop 
with  llMMl^.Bd  tiealed  u*  with  the  gtealeat  complaiaaniw, 

Tba  wliw,  a*  (bay  dowd  themieltei  pttUy  plentifully  wtlh  II,  aooa  bwuibad  lh«  r*- 
■tiunt  wbkh  It  liril  appeared  in  ihnir  eontcnation,  and  gsTo  a  liociue  lo  tbor  umguc* 
lo  re«eal  Iheir  leiitimenla  more  frocly. 

They  lolJ  me,  that  it  wm  Iheir  aWliitff  dpBian  to  1-ike  |i.-*ieMion  of  the  f>hiu,  and 
birO*'d  Ibey  wonkl  do  it-,  for  that,  although  they  wne  aeoaiUs  the  Ei^ab  caaU 
raiia  Iwo  men  ibi  their  odb,  yet  tbey  knew  their  nutiaoawn*  too  daar  aBdiiaBlciy 
to  piareQl  any  imdeitaking  of  thaua.  They  pntond  to  have  att  Milablid  liglit  to 
O0  ri>er  £iDm  a  diacoTOiy  mada  I7  (hw  La  SoUe,  aitj  yean  ago ;  aai.tli|il(M  of  tha 
'p^loprewnt  our  ntUingom  the  rnei  or  watan  of  it,  as:ihi)r  faeaid  of 
■  moring  otit  in  ocdw  thereto.  Fmtn  the  beat  mte^gnM  I  eoald  gel, 
there  biva  ban  Aftaan  handled  men  on  thi*  aids  OnUiio  lake.  Bi«  npok.the  dttfh 
of  the  gaoen^  an  ventaoaDed  to  aboDtdi  or  Boren  bundled,  who  weaa4(A~}»|a)n- 
aon  fbuifiirt^oaahiia^pdandfifty  or  tiiareabaot  ineadL  .Tba  flnt  ffiii^  ■an 
French  creek,  near  a  maB  laka,  about  aiity  mUe*  boa  Venango,  naaf  il0^  Berth- 
mat:  the  next  Sea  en  lake  Erie,  where  the  greaiat  part  of  thgratowawl^ft  at  uat 
fifteen  mileafiroai  the  other:  fiem  thiailiamia  hundred  and  (weniy  ndlaalatheoar- 
lying  place,  at  the  falLi  of  lake  Eiie^  where  there  ia  a  amall  bit,  at  which  they  lodge 
Ih^  gooda  in  biinging  them  from  Montreal,  the  place  &Dm  whenoa  all  Iheii  aloiica 
are  brought  The  next  fort  liea  about  twenty  milea  &«n  Ihi^  on  Ontaiio  lake.  Be- 
tween this  drt  and  Montreal,  there  are  three  others  the  firal  of  which  i*  neariy  oppo- 
■ile  lo  the  Eng liah  foil  Oaw^o.  From  the  fort  on  lake  Erie  to  Mootreal  it  about  u 
hundred  milaa^  wl|iEl^  Uuy  aay,  requires  ito  mme  (if  good  weather,)  than  loar  weeks 
voyage,  if  they  ge in  barka  01  large  veHsb,  ao  that  they  may  croaa  the  lake:  bot  if 
Ihey  come  in  eaaoa^  ll  wiH  Mguire  fire  or  Mi  weeh^  fa  they  »»  nitgil  to  kaep^ 
derlheahoie. 
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&th.  Runedezoeiii^ely  tU  day,  which  pro^mted  our  traTdfing.  Captain  Joncaire 
■ent  for  the  half  king,  ai  he  had  hot  joat  heard  that  he  came  with  me.  He  affected 
to  he  much  concerned  that  I  did  not  make  £ree  to  bring  them  in  before.  I  excused  it 
in  the  best  manner  of  which  I  was  capable,  and  told  him,  I  did  not  think  their  compa- 
ny agreeable,  as  I  had  heard  him  say  a  good  deal  in  dispraise  of  Indians  in  general: 
but  another  motiire  prevented  me  from  bringing  them  into  his  company :  I  knew  that 
he  was  an  interpreter,  and  a  person  of  very  giwt  influence  among  the  Indians,  and 
had  lately  useddl  possible  means  to  diaw  theiMfer  to  his  interest;  therefore,  I  was 
desirous  of  giving  him  no  opportunity  that  caakTbe  avoided. 

When  they  came  in,  there  was  great  pleasure  expressed  at  seeing  then.  He  won- 
dered how  they  could  be  so  near  without  coining  to  visit  him,  made  fleiaal  trifling 
presents,  and  applied  liquor  so  fiurt,  that  they  were  soon  rendered  incapable  of  the 
business  they  came  about,  notwithstanding  the  caution  which  was  given. 

6th.  The  half  king  came  to  my  tent,  quite  sober,  and  insisted  very  much  that  I 
should  stay  and  hear  what  he  had  to  say  to  the  French.  I  fain  would  have  prevented 
him  from  speaking  any  thing  until  he  came  to  the  commandant,  but  oould  not  prevail. 
He  told  me,  that  at  this  place  a  council  fire  was  kindled,  where  all  their  business  with 
these  people  vras  to  be  transacted,  and  that  the  management  of  the  Indian  affairs  was 
left  solely  to  Monsieur  Joncaire.  As  I  was  desirous  of  knowing  the  issue  of  this,  I 
agreed  to  stay ;  but  sent  our  horses  a  little  way  up  French  creek,  to  raft  over  and  en- 
camp; which  I  knew  would  make  it  near  night. 

About  ten  o'clock,  they  met  in  council.  The  king  spoke  much  the  same  as  he  had 
before  done  to  the  general ;  and  offered  the  French  speech  belt  which  had  beibie  been 
demanded,  with  the  marks  of  four  towns  on  it,  which  Monsieur  JoneiilB  leAised  to 
receive,  but  desired  him  to  carry  it  to  the  fort  to  the  commander.  -f 

7th.  Monsieur  La  Force,  Commissary  of  the  French  stores,  and  three  other  sol- 
diers, came  over  to  accompany  us  up.  We  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  the  In- 
dians off  to-day,  as  every  stratagem  had  been  used  to  prevent  their  going  up  with  me. 
I  had  last  night  left  John  Davidson  (the  Indian  interpreter)  whom  I  brought  with  me 
from  town,  and  strictly  charged  him  not  to  be  out  of  their  company,  as  I  could  not  get 
them  over  to  my  tent ;  for  they  had  some  business  with  Kustologa,  chiefly  to  know 
why  he  did  not  deliver  up  the  French  speech  Ijelt  which  he  had  in  keeping :  but  I  was 
obliged  to  send  Mr.  Gist  over  to-day  to  fetch  them,  which  he  did  with  great  persuasion. 
At  twelve  o'clock,  we  set  out  for  the  fort,  and  were  prevented  from  arriving  there 
until  the  eleventh  by  excessive  rains,  snows,  and  bad  travelling  through  many  mires 
and  swamps;  these  we  were  obliged  to  pass  to  avoid  crossing  the  cieek,  which  was 
impossibifl^  aither  by  fording  or  rafting,  the  water  was  so  high  and  npid. 

We  pifled  over  much  good  land  since  we  left  Venango^  and  through  several  exten- 
sive and  yety  rich  meadows,  one  of  which,  I  believe,  was  nmny  four  miles  in  length, 
and  considerably  wide  in  some  places. 

12th.  I  prepared  early  to  wait  upon  the  conmiander,  and  was  recoved,  and  conduct- 
ed to  him  by  the  second  officer  in  conmiand.  I  acquainted  him  with  my  business,  and 
offered  my  comnussion  and  letter :  both  of  which  he  desired  me  to  keep  until  the  ar- 
rival of  Monsieur  Reparti,  captain  at  the  next  fort,  who  was  sent  for  and  expected 
every  hour. 

This  commander  is  a  knight  of  the  military  order  of  St  Louis,  and  named  Legar- 

deur  de  St  Pierre.    He  is  an  elderly  gentleman,  and  has  much  the  air  of  a  sold&Br. 

He  was  sent  over  to  take  the  command,  immediately  upon  the  death  of  the  lata  gen»> 

nil  and  arrived  here  about  seven  days  before  me. 

At  two  o'clock,  the  gentleman  who  was  sent  for  arrived,  when  I  oflbied  the  letter, 
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Ac.  again,  which  tlicy  reoeivBil,  and  adjourned  into  a  private  apaitment  for  the  captain 
to  translate,  who  understood  a  little  English.  After  ho  had  done  it,  the  commander 
desired  1  would  walk  in  and  bring  my  interpreter  to  peruse  and  correct  it ;  which  I  did. 

13th.  The  chief  ofiken  retired  to  hold  a  oocmcil  of  war,  which  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  the  dimensions  of  the  fort,  and  making  what  obserrations  I  could. 

It  is  situated  on  the  south,  or  west  fork  of  French  creek,  near  the  water ;  and  b 
almost  surrounded  by  the  creek,  and  a  small  branch  of  it  which  fonns  a  kind  of  Island. 
V  Four  houses  compose  the  sides.  The  bastions  are  made  of  piles  driven  into  the 
ground,  standing  more  than  twelve  fcei  above  it,  and  sharp  at  top;  with  port  holea 
cut  for  cannon,  and  loop  holes  for  the  snail  arms  to  fire  through.  There  are  eight 
sLK  pound  pieces  mounted  in  each  bastioo,  and  one  piece  of  four  pound  before  the  gate. 
In  the  bastions  are  a  guard  house,  chapol,  doctor's  lodging;  and  the  commander^s  pri- 
vate store :  round  which  are  laid  platforms  for  the  cannon  and  men  to  stand  on.  Tbero 
are  several  barracks  without  tho  fort,  for  the  soUien'  dwelling,  covered,  some  with 
bark,  and  some  with  boards,  made  chiefly  of  logs.  There  are  also  several  othet  houseai 
such  as  stables,  smith's  8ho{>,  &<c. 

I  could  get  no  certain  account  of  the  number  of  men  here;  but  according  to  the 
best  judgment  I  could  form,  there  arc  an  hundred,  exclusive  of  officers^  of  which  then 
are  many.  I  also  gave  orden  to  the  people  who  were  with  me,  to  take  an  exact  ac- 
count  of  the  canoes  which  were  hauled  up  to  convey  their  forces  down  in  the  sprii^. 
This  they  did,  and  told  fifty  of  birch  bark,  and  an  hundred  and  seventy  of  pine ;  be- 
sides many  others  which  were  blocked  out,  in  readiness  for  being  made. 

14th.  As  the  snow  increased  very  fiist,  and  our  horses  daily  became  weaker,  I  sent 
them  off  unloaded,  under  the  care  of  Bamaby  Currin  and  two  others,  to  make  all , 
convenij'iit  deH[»auh  to  Vcnanj^o,  and  there  to  wait  our  arrival,  if  there  was  a  j^rospeci 
of  the  river's  freozirijx:  if  not,  then  to  continue  down  to  Shanapiii's  town,  at  the  forks 
of  C>hio,  an<1  there  to  wait  until  we  came  to  cross  the  Alleghany;  intending  myself  to 
go  down  by  water,  as  1  had  the  oflbr  of  a  canoe  or  two. 

As  I  found  many  plots  cx)ncertcd  to  retard  the  Indians'  business,  and  prevent  their 
returninjr  with  me,  I  endeavoured  all  that  lay  in  my  power  to  frustrate  their  schemes, 
and  hurried  them  on  to  execute  their  intende«l  desijjn.     They  accordingly  pressed  fur 
admittance  this  eveniiij^,  which  at  length  was  granted  them,  pri%'ately,  to  the  ami- 
mandcr  and  one  or  two  other  officers.     The  half  king  told  me  that  he  oflered  the 
wampum  to  the  commander,  who  evaded  taking  it,  and  made  many  fair  promises  of 
love  and  friendship ;  said  lie  wanted  to  live  in  peace  and  trade  amicably  with  them,  as 
a  prot)f  of  which,  he  would  Bend  some  goods  immediately  down  to  the  Lt>ggstown  for 
them.     Hut  I  rather  think  the  di'sign  of  that  is  to  bring  away  all  our  straggling  tra- 
ders they  meet  with,  as  I  privatc^ly  understotnl  they  intended  to  carry  an  ofllcer,  &c. 
with  th'»m.  And  what  rather  confirms  this  opinion,  I  was  inquiring  of  the  commander 
by  what  authority  he  had  made  prisoners  of  several  of  our  English  subjects.     He  told 
me  that  the  country  l)clonge<l  to  them;  that  no  Englishman  had  a  right  to  trade  upon 
those  waters ;  and  that  he  had  orders  to  make  every  {>erson  prisoner  who  atteinj^ted  it 
on  the  Ohio,  or  the  waters  of  it. 

1  inquired  of  Captain  Reparti  about  the  l)oy  that  was  carried  by  this  place,  as  it 
was  (lone  while  the  command  devolved  on  him,  l)ctwcen  the  death  of  the-|ate  general, 
and  the  arrival  of  the  pre«»nt.  lie  acknowletlged  that  a  Iwy  bad  lx»en  carried  |>ast :  and 
that  the  Indians  had  two  or  three  white  men's  scal(>s,  ( I  was  told  by  si>me  of  the  Indians 
at  Venango,  eight)  but  pretended  to  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  place  where  the 
Iwy  came  from,  and  all  the  jxirticular  facts,  though  he  had  questioned  him  for  some  himis, 
OS  they  were  carrying  past.     I  likewise  inquired  what  they  had  done  with  John  Trut- 
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tor  and  James  M*ClockIaii,  two  Pennsylvania  traders,  whom  they  had  taken  with  all 
their  goods.  They  told  me  that  they  had  hccn  sent  to  Canada,  but  were  now  re- 
turned home. 

This  evening,  I  received  an  answer  to  his  hiMoiir  the  governor's  letter,  iinom  the 
commandant 

15th.  The  eommandant  ordered  a  plentiful  store  of  liquor,  provisioii,  Ae.  to  be  pot 
on  board  our  canoes,  and  appeared  to  be  extremely  complaisant,  thoogfabe  was  exert- 
ing every  artifice  which  he  could  invent  to  set  our  Indians  at  variance  with  as,  to  pre- 
vent their  going  until  after  our  departure :  presents,  rewards,  and  every  thing  which 
could  be  suggested  bj  him  or  his  oilioers.  I  can  not  say  that  ever  in  my  ^jfe  I  suffered 
so  much  anxiety  as  I  did  in  this  afiiiir.  I  saw  that  every  stratagem,  wlueh  the  most 
fruitful  bnin  could  invent,  was  practised  to  win  the  half  king  to  their  interest ;  and 
that  leaving  him  there  was  giving  them  the  opportunity  they  aimed  at  I  went  to  the 
half  king  and  pressed  him  in  the  strongest  terms  to  go  $  he  told  me  that  the  command- 
ant would  not  discharge  him  until  the  morning.  I  then  went  to  the  commandant,  and 
desired  him  to  do  their  business^  and  comphiined  of  ill  treatment ;  for  keeping  them, 
as  they  were  part  of  my  company,  was  detaining  me.  This  he  promised  not  to  do^ 
but  to  forward  my  journey  as  much  as  he  could.  He  protested  he  did  not  keep  them, 
but  was  ignoFBint  of  the  cause  of  their  stay ;  though  1  soon  fbund  it  out  He  had  pro- 
mised them  a  present  of  guns,  &c.  if  they  would  wait  until  the  morning.  As  I  was 
very  much  pressed  by  the  Indians  to  wait  this  day  for  them,  I  consented,  on  a  promise 
that  nothing  should  hinder  them  in  the  morning. 

16th.  The  French  were  not  slack  in  their  inventions  to  keep  the  Indians  this  day 
also.  But  as  they  were  obGged,  according  to  promise,  to  give  the  present|  they  then 
endeavoured  to  try  the  power  of  liquor,  which  I  doubt  not  would  have  prevailed  at 
any  other  time  than  this :  but  I  urged  and  insisted  with  the  king  so  ck>oely  upon  his 
word,  that  he  refrained,  and  set  off  with  us  as  he  had  engaged. 

We  had  a  tedious  and  very  fatiguing  passage  down  the  creek.  Several  times  we 
had  like  to  have  been  staved  against  rocks ;  and  many  times  were  obliged  all  hands  to 
get  out  and  remain  in  the  water  half  an  hour  or  more,  getting  over  the  shoals.  At 
one  plaoe^  the  iee  had  lodged,  and  made  it  impassable  by  water ;  we  were,  therefore^ 
obliged  to  cutj  our  canoe  across  the  neck  of  land,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over.  We  did 
not  reach  Venango  until  the  1^,  where  we  met  with  our  horses.  ^ 

This  creek  is  extremely  crooked.  I  dare  say  the  distance  between  the  fort  and  Ve- 
nango^ can  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  to  follow  the  meanders. 

33d.  When  I  got  things  ready  to  set  off,  I  sent  for  the  half  king,  to  know  whether 
he  intended  to  go  with  us,  or  by  water.  He  told  me  that  White  Thunder  had  hurt 
himself  much,  and  was  sick,  and  unable  to  walk ;  therefore  he  was  obliged  to  cany 
him  down  in  a  canoe.  As  I  found  he  intended  to  stay  here  a  day  or  two,  and  knew 
that  Monsieur  Joncurc  would  employ  every  scheme  to  set  him  against  the  English,  as 
he  had  before  done,  I  told  him,  I  hoped  he  would  guard  against  his  flatteiy,  and  let 
no  fine  speeches  influence  him  in  their  favour.  He  desired  I  might  not  be  concerned, 
for  he  knew  the  French  too  well,  for  any  thing  to  engage  him  in  their  fiivour ;  and 
that  though  he  could  not  go  down  with  us,  he  yet  would  endeavour  to  meet  at  the 
forks  with  Joseph  Campbell,  to  deliver  a  speech  for  me  to  carry  to  his  honour  the 
governor.  He  told  me  ho  would  order  the  Young  Hunter  to  attend  w^  and  get  pro- 
visions, &c  if  wanted. 

Our  horses  were  now  so  weak  and  feeble,  and  the  baggage  so  hMtvy,  (as  we  were 
otifiged  to  provide  all  the  necessaries  which  the  journey  would  require)  that  we  doubt- 
ed much  their  performing  it    Therefore,  myself  and  others,  except  Uie  driven^  who 
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were  obliged  to  ride^  gvre  up  our  lunMa  for  ptcks,  to  afstt  along  with  the  baggage.  I 
pot  myself  in  on  Indian  walking  drcas,  and  continued  with  them  three  daya»  until  1 
found  there  was  no  )m>bability  of  their  getting  home  in  any  reasonable  time.  The 
horses  became  less  able  to  travel  every  day ;  t|ie  cold  increased  very  last ;  and  the 
roads  were  becoming  much  worse  by  a  deep  snow,  continually  freezing :  therefore^  as 
I  was  uneasy  to  get  back,  to  make  report  of  my  proceedings  to  his  hcmour  the  gover- 
nor, I  detennfand  to  prosecute  my  joumeji  the  nearest  way  through  the  woods,  on  loot 

Accordingly,  I  left  Mr.  Vanbraam  in  charge  of  our  baggage,  with  money  and  di- 
rections to  provide  necessaries  from  place  to  place  for  themselves  and  horsei^  and  to 
make  the  most  convenient  despatch  m  timveUmg. 

I  took  my  necessary  paperi^  palled  off  my  clothes,  and  tied  myself  up  in  a  wafch 
coat  Then,  with  gun  in  hand,  and  pack  on  my  back,  in  which  were  my  papers  and 
provisions,  I  set  out  with  Mr.  Gist,  fitted  in  tho  same  manner,  on  Wednesday  the 
26ih.  The  day  following,  just  aAer  we  had  passed  a  place  called  Murdering  town, 
(where  wo  intended  to  quit  the  path  and  steer  acroH  the  country  for  Shanipin'stown) 
we  fell  in  with  a  party  of  French  Indians,  who  had  laid' in  wait  for  us.  One  of  them 
fired  at  Mr.  Gist  or  me,  not  fifteen  8tp|)8  off,  but  fortunately  missed.  We  took  this 
fellow  into  custody,  and  kept  him  until  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  then  let  him  g<s 
and  walked  ail  the  remaining  \yait  of  the  night  without  making  any  stop^  that  we 
might  get  the  start,  so  fiir,  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  their  pursuit  the  next  day, 
since  we  were  well  assured  they  would  follow  our  track  as  soon  as  it  was  light.  The 
next  day  we  continued  travelling  until  quite  dark,  and  got  to  the  river  about  two 
miles  above  Shanapins.  We  expected  to  have  found  the  river  fioen,  but  it  was  not, 
only  about  fifty  yards  from  each  shore.  The  ice,  I  suj^poae^  had  broken  up  above,  for 
it  wns  driving  in  vast  quantities). 

There  was  no  wny  for  tji'tting  over  hut  on  a  raft,  which  we  set  aliout,  with  but  one 
poor  hatchet,  and  fmishod  just  alitor  sun  sottin;^.  This  was  a  whole  day's  work :  we 
next  got  it  launchi<l,  then  wont  on  board  of  it,  and  set  oft;  hut  before  we  were  half 
way  over,  we  were  jammed  in  the  ice,  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  expected  every  mo- 
ment our  raft  to  sink,  and  ourselves  to  }»erish.  1  put  out  my  setting  jhJc  to  try  to  stop 
the  raft,  that  the  ice  might  pass  by,  when  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  threw  it  with  »j 
much  violence  against  the  |K>le,  that  it  jerke<l  me  out  into  ten  feet  water;  but  I  furtu- 
natiOy  pavc<l  myself  by  catching  hold  of  one  of  tho  rjift  Kkts.  Notwithstanding  all  our 
efforts,  we  could  not  get  to  either  shore,  but  were  obliged,  as  we  were  near  an  islajul, 
to  quit  our  raft  and  make  to  it. 

The  cold  was  so  extremely  severe,  that  Mr.  Gist  had  all  his  fingers,  ond  w>mc  of  Iiis 
toes  frozen,  and  the  water  was  shut  up  so  hard,  tliat  we  found  no  ditficulty  in  getting 
oft*  the  island  on  the  ice  in  the  morning,  and  went  to  Mr.  Frazier's.  We  met  here 
with  twenty  warriors,  who  were  going  to  the  southward  to  war ;  but  coming  toa  i»Iare 
on  the  he^id  of  the  great  Kanawa,  where  they  fi)Und  seven  j)eoj)le  killed  and  scalped, 
(all  but  one  woman  with  very  light  hair)  they  turned  al>out  and  ran  back,  for  fear  the 
inhabitants  should  rise  and  take  them  as  the  authors  of  the  murder.  Thcv  it» i»0Tt 
that  the  Ixxlies  were  lying  alwut  the  house,  and  some  of  them  much  lorn  and  eaten 
by  the  hogs.  By  the  marks  which  were  left,  they  say  they  were  French  Indians  of 
the  Otto  way  nation,  &c.  who  did  it. 

As  we  intended  to  take  horses  here,  and  it  required  some  time  to  find  them,  I  went 
up  about  three  miles  to  the  mouth  of  Yohogany,  to  visit  ijuwn  Alliquippa,  who  had 
expressed  great  concern  that  we  passed  her  in  going  to  the  fort.  1  made  her  a  present 
of  a  watch  coat  and  a  bottle  of  runi,  which  latter  was  tiiought  much  the  lie:;t  present 
of  tho  two. 


#x. 
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Tuetdaj,  the  fint  of  January,  we  left  Mr.  Frazier'a  house,  and  arrived  at  Mr. 
GKet'fl,  at  Monongahela,  the  second,  where  I  bought  a  horse,  saddle,  dkc.  The  sizt^ 
we  met  seventeen  horses  loaded  with  materials  and  stores  for  a  fort  at  the  forks  of 
Ohio^  and  the  day  after,  some  families  gcang  out  to  settle.  This  day,  we  arrived  at 
Wills'  creek,  after  as  &tiguing  a  journey  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive^  lendend  so  bj 
excessive  bad  weather.  From  the  first  day  of  December  to  the  fiftsenth,  there  was 
but  one  day  on  which  it  did  not  rain  or  snofr  incessantly ;  and  thraii|^ioii^  the  whole 
journey,  we  met  with  nothing  but  one  continued  series  of  cold,  wetniilfaer,  which 
occasioned  very  uncomfortable  lodgings,  especially  after  we  had  quittedm  tent,  which 
was  some  screen  from  the  inclemency  of  it 

On  the  11th,  I  got  to  Belvoir,  where  I  stopped^lba  day  to  take  necessary  rest;  and 
then  set  out  and  arrived  in  Williamsbozg  the  16tb,  when  I  waited  upon  his  honour  the 
governor,  with  the  letter  I  had  brought  from  the  French  oonunanduit,  and  to  give  an 
account  of  the  success  of  my  proceedings.  This  I  beg  leave  to  do  by  offering  the 
foregdng  narrative,  as  it  contains  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  which  happened 
in  my  joomey. 

I  hope  what  has  been  said  will  be  sufficient  to  make  your  honour  satisfied  with  my 
conduct ;  for  that  was  my  aim  in  undertaking  the  journey,  and  chief  study  through- 
out the  prosecution  of  it. 


NOTE— No.  IL 

The  author  is  imdaiedf^Jbr  ike  letter  alluded  to,  to  the  Editor  qf  the  X^woatter 

Journal. 

Sir, — ^I  am  nally^aoiTy  that  I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  answer  your  request,  in  a 
more  satia&etnrf  manner.  If  you  had  &voured  me  with  the  journal  a  few  days  soon- 
er, I  would  have  examined  it  carefblly,  and  endeavoured  to  point  out  such  errors  as 
might  conduce  to  your  use,  my  advantage,  and  the  public  satisfaction ;  but  now  it  is 
out  of  my  powi^ 

I  had  no  time  to  make  any  remarks  upon  that  piece  which  is  called  my  journal. 
The  endoaed- A  observations  on  the  French  notes.  They  are  of  no  use  to  me  sepa- 
rated, nor  win  they,  I  believe,  be  of  any  to  you ;  yet  I  send  them  unconnected  and  in- 
coherent ts  they  were  taken,  for  I  have  no  opportunity  to  correct  them. 

In  regard  to  the  journal,  i  can  only  observe  in  general,  that  I  kept  no  regular  one 
during  that  expedition :  rough  minutes  of  occurrences  I  certainly  took,  and  find  them 
as  certainly  and  strangely  metamorphosed — some  parts  left  out  which  I  remember 
were  entered,  and  many  things  added  that  never  were  thought  of;  the  names  of  men 
and  tlungs  egregiously  miscalled ;  and  the  whole  of  what  I  saw  ElngUshed,  is  very  in- 
correct and  nonsensical : — ^yet,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  little  body  who  brought 
it  to  me,  has  not  made  a  literal  translation,  and  a  good  one. 

Short  as  my  time  is,  I  can  not  help  remarking  on  Villiers*  account  of  the  battle  of, 
and  transactions  at  the  Meadows,  as  it  is  very  extraordinary,  and  not  less  erroneous 
than  inconsistent.  He  says  the  French  received  the  first  fire.  It  is  well  known  that 
we  received  it  at  six  hundred  paces  distance.  He  also  says,  our  fean  obliged  us  to  re- 
treat in  the  most  disorderly  manner  after  the  capitulation.  How  b  Uiia  oonsistent  with 
hu  other  account  1  He  acknowledges  that  we  sustained  the  attaok^^pymly,  from  ten 
in  the  morning  until  dark,  and  that  he  called  first  to  parley,  which  itm^ly  indicates 
that  we  were  not  totally  absorbed  in  fear.    If  the  gentleman  in  his  Mooont  liad  adhe- 
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1  f  nd  to  Cht  traU^  hamiMt  ht?e  eoaJhMdL  that  iro  lookid  11^ 
vtifiMlofetiflAD  and  ezimiiie  tiir  tnodwi^  and  nf QMd  on  thia  aooonnl,  trntfl  Umj 
4|■iBsdanoffie•rlll]glUbaaellCtotiMn^aIldgaTethflbpaIlotefol^  Ha 

Mi^  abo^  if  ha  had  baen  aa  gnat  a  lof«f  of  tha  tnith  aa  ha  waa  of  vain  gloi7t  I*"* 
mod,  that  we  abtolutaly  fofnaed  their  fixit  aod  aaoood  pnpopl^  and  would  ooDaant  la 
capttolate  oo  no  othar  tanna  than  aoch  aa  wa  ohtamwd  That  «•  wan  wOtel^f , « 
ignoiantly  daeabod  by  our  intuumtii  in  ngaid  to  tha  woad  nttatriiiah'gw,  IdoaMi^ 
andwiOlony^JiBgmooMiti  aowiUofaiyoflkarUHtwaaimaaBL  Thaintepn^ 
ar  waa  a  Dnlelmian,  littla  aflqnaintfld  wil^  tha  Engliih  loiigMb  thamfim  miffat  not 
advert  to  the  tone  and  meaning  of  the  invd  in  En^iah;  bo^  whatavac  bia  jnottiaa 
WBM  for  ao  doing,  eartain  it  H  ha  callad  it  tha  deoM^  or  tha  iMt  of  tha  Siaor  JniMQ- 
viBe.  Soweracei?edandaowoiBideBrtoodit,nntiltooargnataiiipmaandBortifi- 
catioQ,  we  Ibond  it  otherwiaa  in  a  litaial  tandation.  That  wa  kit  onr  baggage  and 
honea  at  the  Meadowaii  certain;  thalltoBWMnaiia«lapoadaBtj1obrii«UMni 
awty  ia  aqoally  certain,  aa  we  had  ataqf  hdna  beloqgfhif  to  tha  caap  UU-or  taken 
away  daring  the  actbn ;  eo  that  it  wu  impracticabla  to  bring  any  tUqg.aC  that  onr 
ahooldera  were  not  able  to  bear,  and  to  wait  there  wm  impnaribK  ftr  wa  had  acaiee 
three  dayaprovinoni,  andwereeeventy  nuleafiromaaopply}  yat,  to  aiy  we  came  off 
{oedpitataly  ia  abaolutely  fiUae;  notwithitanding  they  did,  contiaiy  to  aitidai^  anibr 
their  Indiana  to  pilhige  oar  beggage^  and  commit  aU  Idnda  of  irregidaxity,  wa  wars  with 
them  VBtfl  teno^clock  the  next  day  i  we  deotioyed  oar  powder  and  otiiar  ahnai^  nay, 
even  onr  mftfato  baggage^  to  prevent  ito  falling  into  thor  liand^aawBooald  not  brii^^ 
itoE  Whan  we  had  got  aboat  a  mile  fiom  the  phce  of  actioB^  wa  miwed  two  or 
three  of  the  wounded,  and  lent  a  party  back  to  bring  them  np— 4hia  ia  the  party  ha 
speaks  of.  Wc  brought  them  all  safo  ofT,  and  cnoomped  WiUiin  three  miles  of  the 
Meadows.  These  are  circumstances,  I  think,  that  make  it  evidently  clear,  that  we 
were  not  very  apprehensive  of  danger.  The  cobuis  ho  speaks  of  to  bo  IcA,  was  a 
large  flag  of  immense  size  and  weight ;  our  rrgimeotal  colours  were  brought  off  and 
are  now  in  my  possession.  Their  gasconades,  and  boasted  clemency,  most  appear  in 
the  most  ludicrous  light  to  every  considerate  person  who  reads  VillierB'  jouizial  ;— 
auch  preparations  for  an  attack,  such  vigour  and  intrepidity  as  he  pretends  to  have 
conducted  his  march  with,  such  revenge,  as  by  his  own  oocoant,  appeared  in  his  at- 
tack, considered,  it  will  hardly  be  thought  that  com^Hission  waa  his  motive  for  calliog 
a  parley.  But  to  sum  up  the  whole,  Mr.  Villiers  pays  himself  no  great  compliment, 
in  saying,  we  were  struck  with  a  panic  when  matters  wero  adjosted.  We  aurely 
could  not  be  afraid  without  cause,  and  if  wc  had  cause  aflcr  capitulation,  it  waa  a  re- 
flection upon  himself. 

I  do  not  doubt,  but  your  good  nature  will  excuse  the  badnesa  of  my  paper,  and  tha 
incoherence  of  my  writing — think  you  see  me  in  a  public  house  in  a  crowd,  samond- 
od  with  noise,  and  you  hit  my  case.  You  do  me  particular  honour  in  ofiering  your 
friendship :  I  wish  I  may  be  so  happy  as  always  to  merit  it,  and  deserve  yoor  correa- 
pondencc,  which  I  should  be  glad  to  cultivate. 


NOTE— No.  III. 

I 

Sir, — Wa  your  most  obedient  and  alTectionato  of&ccrs,  bog  leave  to  express  oor 
great  concern,  at  the  disagreeable  news  we  have  received  of  your  determination  to 
resign  the  command  of  tliat  corps,  in  which  we  have  under  you  long  served. 


NOTES.  18 

The  happineflB  we  have  enjoyed,  and  the  hoooar  we  have  acquifed  together,  with 
the  mutual  regard  that  has  always  subsisted  between  you  and  your  officers,  have  iiir 
planted  so  sensible  an  affection  in  the  minds  of  us  all,  that  we  cannot  besilentoaddi 
critical  oocaaoD. 

In  our  earhest  infancy  you  took  us  under  your  tuition,  trained  us  up  in  the  {nractioe 
of  that  discipline,  which  alone  can  constitute  good  troops,  from  the  punctual  obsenr- 
ance  of  which  you  never  suffered  the  least  deviation. 

Your  steady  adherence  to  impartial  justke^  your  quick  discernment,  and  invariable 
regard  to  merit,  wisely  intended  to  mculcate  those  genuine  sentiments  of  true  honour 
and  passion  fi>r  glory,  from  which  the  greatest  miUtary  achievements  have  been  deri- 
ved, fint  heightened  our  natural  emulation  and  our  desire  to  excel  Etow  much  we 
improved  by  those  regulations  and  your  own  example,  with  what  alacrity  we  have 
hiUierto  discharged  our  duty,  with  what  rhjpffnliii  ini  wc  have  encountered  the  sever* 
est  toils,  especially  while  under  your  pazticulBr  directions,  we  submit  to  yourself  and 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  in  a  great  measure  answered  your  expectations. 

Judge,  then,  how  sensiUy  we  must  be  affected  with  the  loss  of  such  an  excellent 
commander,  such  a  sincere  frieiid,  and  so  affable  a  companion.  How  rare  is  it  to  find 
thoee  amiable  qualifications  blended  together  in  one  man  I  How  great  the  loss  of  such 
a  man  1  Adieu  to  that  superiority,  which  the  enemy  have  granted  us  over  other  troops^ 
and  which  even  the  regulars  and  provincials  hav«  done  us  the  honour  publicly  to  ac- 
knowledge !  Adieu  to  that  strict  discipline  and  order,  which  you  have  dNfaji  main- 
tained !  Adieu  to  that  happy  union  and  harmony,  which  have  been  our  principal 
cement ! 

It^ves  us  additional  mrow,  when  we  reflect,  to  find  our  unhappy  country  will  re- 
ceive a  loss  no  less  irreparable  than  our  own.  Where  will  it  meet  a  man  so  experi- 
enced in  militaiy  affiun— one  so  renowned  for  patriotism,  conduct,  and  courage  1  Who 
has  so  great  a  knowledge  of  the  enemy  we  have  to  deal  with  1 — ^who  so  well  acquaint- 
ed with  their  situation  and  strength? — who  so  much  respected  by  the  soldiery  1 — who^ 
in  short,  so  able  to  support  the  military  character  of  Virginia  % 

Your  approved  kyve  to  your  king  and  country,  and  your  uncommon  perseverance 
in  promoting  th0  liQBonr  and  true  interest  of  the  service,  convince  us  that  the  most 
cogent  reaaooi  onl^  could  induce  you  to  quit  it ;  yet  we,  with  the  greatest  deference, 
presume  to  intreat  you  to  suspend  those  thoughts  for  another  year,  and  to  lead  us  on 
to  aarist  in  the  glorious  work  of  extirpating  our  enemies,  towards  which,  so  considera- 
ble advances  have  been  already  made.  In  you,  we  place  the  mostimplicit  confidence. 
Year  presence  only  wiU  cause  a  steady  firmness  and  vigour  to  actuate  in  every  breast, 
iVti]TUng  the  greatest  dangers,  and  thinking  light  of  toils  and  hardships,  whilo  led  on 
hy  tin  man  we  know  and  love. 

But  if  we  must  be  so  unhappy  as  to  part,  if  the  exigencies  of  your  afiairs  force  you 
to  abandon  us^  we  beg  it  as  our  last  request,  that  you  will  recommend  some  person 
most  capable  to  command,  whose  military  knowledge,  whose  honour,  whose  conduct, 
and  whose  disinterested  principles,  we  may  depend  on. 

Frankness,  rincerity,  and  a  certain  openness  of  soul,  are  the  true  characteristics  of 
an  oflioer,  and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  you  do  not  think  us  capable  of  saying  any 
thing  contmry  to  the  purest  dictates  of  our  minds.  Fully  persuaded  of  thii^  we  beg 
leave  to  assure  you,  that,  as  you  have  hitherto  been  the  actuating  aoul  of  our  whole 
corps,  we  shall  at  all  times  pay  the  most  invariable  regard  to  your  wID  and  pleasure, 
and  will  always  be  happy  to  demonstrate  by  our  actions  with  how  much  respect  and 
esteem  we  are,  &c 
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The  iifcgili  of  the  UoM  GMhi  of  New  BampUn,  MeirhiMBlti  B^^ 
B^***^  TriMMt|  CoDii6CUcul|  If ew  x  ont|  If ew  J eiMjf  Pomsjifiiuiii  Oe  ooiuttBi  cf 
WuiitMUu,  Kmt  end  SiMWicn Debwewy  Mnyhndi  Vinhiii,  North  Ooobeul 
8o«thCenliiMi: 

xO  vnotgjb  Wtiningtoiii  ee^uin. 

We^  npoHDg  ipeciel  trait  and  confidenoe  in  yoar'iMriotin^  filonr,  nrnJaeif  uri 
fidelity,  Ao,  bj  then  pmente  oomtitate  end  appaint  yoo  to  be  guMiil  end  eoaaiaiid- 
■4»«hief  of  the  anny  of  the  United  Colonlea,  and  of  all  the  ftnei  now  niM^  orto 

'te  iifanl  I7  them,  and  of  aU  othm  who  ahaU  volmitadj  Qtfier  their  nnioik  ii^ 
tte  aid  anny  (or  the  defimee  of  AmezieniL  Mberty,  ud  Jbr  npdiing  ewaiy  hoitile  in- 

larion  thereof:  and  yon  an  hereby  hw^iW  wUh  MLjwiw  nd  Mteto  Iff iHittts 

yoo  ahall  think  for  the  good  and  wrilhiMifp|i<j kniW  ;  '    :;^^>  ' '     ' 

And  we  do  hereby  itricUy  chai|p  ■M'^Kjjidiii  all  niiMri.mi1  iiimig^l^lH  j 

cwnmand,  to  be  obedient  to  your  eriei^  and  dJHgent  la  th»  iiiiiiiiiiigAilp  eewnd 


And  we  alio  etyoin  and  raqmra  you  to  be  carelhl  hi  cieeuting  te  fpHfrlmt  re- 
poaed  in  you,  by  eaMing  atrict  diacipGne  and  eider  to  be  obeerved  in  ^  anny,  and 
that  the  aoUien  be  dnly  ezereieed  anid  piovided  with  aD  coavementneeeaauieK 

^  V  ^j^  of  war,  (aa  herewith  given  yon)  and  panctnaDy  to  obierve  and  fellow  aneh  oiden  and 
"^"^     direetionflfnmtimetotimeasyoaahaUrBoeivBfromthiaorafttfiireoongnaaaft 
Uiuted  Coloniei^  or  committee  of  oongreai. 
This  oommisfdon  to  continue  in  force,  until  revoked  by  uii^  or  a  future  oongrare. 


NOTE— Na  V. 

TTUb  letter  ia  so  truly  eharacteriatic  qf  the  writer^  and  treaU  in  a  manntr  mo  pecu- 
liar to  himself  J  the  measures  0/  congress  on  this  subject^  that^  although  ii  may  not 
be  immediately  connected  with  the  Life  0/  General  Washington^  the  reader  will 
not  be  displeased  tnth  its  insertion. 

Btamiord,  January  22|  1779. 
Sir, — As  General  Washington  has  informpJ  the  congress  of  his  motives  for  detach- 
ing mc,  it  is  needless  to  trouble  you  upon  the  subject.  I  am  therefore  only  to  infixm 
you  tliat  I  have  collected  a  body  of  about  twelve  hundred  men  from  the  colony  of  Con- 
necticut, whose  zeal  and  ardour  tlemonstrated  on  this  occasion  can  not  be  sufficiently 
praised.  With  this  body  I  am  marching  directly  to  New  York  to  execute  the  difler-  ' 
ent  purposes  for  which  I  am  detached.  I  am  sensible,  sir,  that  nothing  can  cany  the 
air  of  greater  presumption  than  a  servant  iutruding  his  opinion  unasked  upon  his  mas- 
ter, but  at  the  same  time  there  arc  Certain  seasons  when  the  real  danger  of  the  master 
may  not  only  excuse,  but  render  laudable,  the  servant's  officiousness.  I  therefore  ftdr 
ter  myself  that  the  congress  will  receive  with  indulgence  and  lenity  the  opinion  I  «K«1I 
offer.  The  scheme  of  simply  disarming  the  tories  seems  to  me  totally  ineffectual;  it 
will  only  embitter  their  minds  and  add  virus  to  their  venom.  They  can,  and  will,  al- 
ways be  supphed  with  fresh  arms  by  the  enemy.  That  of  seizing  the  most  dangerous 
viil,  I  apprehend,  from  the  vagueness  of  the  instruction,  be  attended  with  some  bad 
consequences,  and  can  answer  no  good  one.  It  opens  so  wide  a  door  for  partiahty  and 
pn>judlce  to  the  different  congresses  and  committees  on  the  continent,  that  much  dia- 
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eoid  and  animositj  will  probtbly  eniae;  it  bifai|  next  to  imposatblo  to  distingaiih  wiio 
are^  and  who  are  not  the  most  dangerous.  Tiie  plan  of  explaining  to  tbeM  deluded 
people  the  justice  and  merits  of  the  American canee  is  certainly  generous  and  humane^ 
but  I  am  afraid,  will  be  fruitless.  They  are  so  riveted  in  their  opinions^  that  I  am 
persuaded  should  an  angel  descend  from  heaven  with  his  golden  trumpet,  and  ring  in 
their  ears  that  their  conduct  was  criminal,  he  would  he  disregarded.  I  had  lately  my- 
self an  instance  of  their  in&tuation  which,  if  it  is  not  impertinent,  I  will  relate.  At 
Newport  1  took  the  liberty,  without  any  authority  but  the  conviction  of  necessity,  to 
administer  a  very  strong  oath  to  some  of  the  leading  tones,  for  which  liberty  I  hum- 
bly ask  pardon  of  the  congress.  One  article  of  this  oath  was  to  take  arms  in  defence 
of  their  country,  if  called  upon  by  the  voice  of  the  congress.  To  this  Colonel  Wanton 
and  others  flatly  refused  their  assent ;  to  take  arms  against  their  sovereign,  they  said,  wai 
too  monstrooa  an  impiety.    I  asked  them  If  they  had  lived  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  9^' 

whether  they  would  have  ben  revoluliniilMt  Jlmii'  answers  were  at  first  evasive,  cir^ 
cuitousy  and  unintelligible^  but,  fay  fixing  them  down  precisely  to  the  question,  I  at 
length  drew  from  them  a  poeitive  confeasion  that  no  violence,  no  provocation  on  the 
part  of  the  court,  coukl  prevail  upon  them  to  act  with  the  continent.  Such,  I  am 
afraid,  is  the  creed  and  principles  of  the  whole  party  great  and  small — Sense,  reason, 
argument,  and  eloquence,  have  been  expended  in  vain ;  and  in  vain  you  may  still  argue 
and  reason  to  the  end  of  time.  Even  the  common  feclingn  ami  resentments  of  huma- 
nity have  not  aroused  them,  but  rather  with  a  malignant  pleasure  they  have  beheld 
the  destruction  of  their  fellow-citizens  and  relations.  But  I  am  running  into  declamar  «  ^ 
tion,  perhaps  impertinent  and  presuming,  when  I  ought  to  confine  myself  to  the 
scheme  I  subnut  to  your  'consideration.  It  is,  sir,  in  the  first  place,  to  disarm  all  the 
manifestly  disafTected,  as  well  of  the  lovrer  as  the  higher  class,  not  on  the  principle  of 
putting  them  in  a  state  of  impotence  (for  this  1  observed  before  will  not  be  the  case) 
but  to  supply  our  troops  with  arms  of  which  they  stand  in  too  great  need.  Secondly, 
to  appraise  their  estates  and  oblige  them  to  <Ieposite  at  least  the  value  of  one  half  of 
their  respective  property  in  the  hands  of  the  continental  congress  as  a  security  for 
their  good  behaviour.  And  la^y,  to  administer  the  strongest  oath  that  can  be  de- 
vised to  act  ofiensively  and  defensively  in  support  of  the  common  rights.  I  confess  that 
men  so  eaten  up  with  bigotry,  as  the  bulk  of  them  appear  to  be,  will  not  connder 
themselves  as  bound  by  this  oath ;  particularly  as  it  is  in  some  measure  forced,  they  will 
argue  that  it  is  by  no  means  obligatory ;  but  if  I  mistake  not,  it  will  be  a  sort  of  crite- 
rion by  which  you  will  be  able  to  disUnguish  the  desperate  fanatics  from  those  who 
are  reclaimable.  The  former  must  of  course  bo  secured  and  carried  to  some  interior 
parts  of  the  continent  where  they  can  not  be  dangerous.  This  mode  of  proceeding  I 
conceive  (if  any  can)  will  bo  effectual — ^but  whether  it  meets  with  the  approbation  or 
disapprobation  oi  the  congress,  I  most  humbly  conjure  them  not  to  attribute  the  pro* 
posal  to  arrogance,  or  self-conceit,  or  pragmatical  ofiiciousncss,  but,  at  worst,  to  an  in- 
temperate zeal  fur  the  public  service. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  slimness  of  the  authority,  as  I  am  myself  convinced 
that  it  is  substantial,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  communicate  a  cireumstance  to  congress. 
I  have  with  me  here,  sir,  a  deserter  from  Captain  Wallace's  ship  before  Newport  It 
is  necessary  to  inform  you  that  this  Captain  Wallace  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  impmdent  and  rash  of  all  mortals — ^particularly  when  he  is  heated  with  wine, 
which,  as  reported,  is  a  daily  incident :  that  in  these  momcnte  he  bbbs  his  most  secret 
instructions  even  to  the  common  nnin.  This  deserter,  then,  informs  ns  that  the  cap- 
tun  a  few  days  ago  assembled  the  sailors  and  marines  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  assured 
them,  by  way  of  encouragement,  that  they  were  to  proceed  very  soon  to  New  Yorkj 
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whfln  dwy  iven  to  be  joined  fayUejHJei^  BMMt  bgpil  entjeeu  of  WUte 
Fboghkeeiney  end  Long  Idind,  end  at  dw  MiM  time  bei^ 

on  the  edminl  end  genM  Ibr  thrir  dilatorinea  end  ecendelooe  eondiict  in  nol 
lag  themedvee  eooner  of  the  invifeetion  th^  liad  leoihed  fiiOD  t^ 
The  copgww  wiD  meke  whet  wwimentodwyplBeeB  on  thJeinftpnetkB,  which  InwK 
npeet  I  thought  it  mydatjrtaeoaiiDinifeete.  Upon  tihiifUeh  rir,  jon  meybeemmd 
thet  it  ii  the  intention  of  the  minielerieliits  to  take  poieaBMini  end  immwfietely,  of 
New  Yoriu  The  interaepCed  ktten^  the  ongnenled  tiptieiiiiin  of  their  oflieeB%  k 
their  interfiewa  with  onn  OB  the  lines^  but  above  eH  th»  menifnt  edmnt^gee  neohing 
to  their  canee  from  thii  meainre^  putthiir  intention  beyond  diiputfti  With  enhmierion 
thenfinetothewiadomoftheoongnH^itbehooveethem^  1  ahoiildlhink,not  tokiea 
moniem  in  aeearing  Ihia  impoftant  poat,  wliich,  if  in  the  hande  of  the  enemy,  iHHl  out 
the  continent  in  twain,  and  render  it  afanoit  impoaeifab  fa  the  northmn  and  tnilhpni 
eokniea  to  anppoit  each  other.  Thia  e^rii^  when  ewy  thing  ie  et  atake^  b  artl  m ' 
tmw  to  be  over  complacent  to  the  timidity  of  the  inhabitantB  of  any  peiticnhrapaL  I 
have  now  under  my  conunand  a  reapedible  face  adeqnate  to  the  pnrpoaa  of  aecoiing 
the  piece,  and  pmging  all  ita  environi  of  traitor^  on  which  aabject  I  ahall  eoqiect  with 
impatienoe  the  deCeonination  of  the  oongreoa.  Their  ovden  I  hope  to  leoeive  befiie 
or  immntiately  on  piy  arriTaL 

TUb  inetant,  the  encloeed,  expreeifiom  the  pnmndal  congicea  of  New  Voi^  waa 
delivend  into  my  handi,  bn^aa  theae  gentlemen  probably  are  not  folly  appriaed  of  the 
danger  hanpng  ovev  their  heada,  aa  I  have  received  intelligence  fiom  the  camp  that 
die  fleet  IB  aaile^  and  that  it  ia  neoeaoaiy  to  Vge  niy  march,  I  ahall  pioeeed  with  one 
diriabn  of  the  ibroea  under  my  command  to  that  dtj.  A  moment^a  delay  may  be  fe- 
tal. The  forco  I  shall  carry  with  mc  is  not  atrong  enough  to  act  offenavelj,  but  jnat 
aufficicnt  to  secure  the  city  against  any  immediate  designa  of  the  enemy.  If  this  ia  to 
giTe  umbrage,  if  the  governor  and  captain  of  the  man  of  war  are  pleased  to  construe 
this  step  as  an  act  of  positive  hostility,  if  they  arc  to  prescribe  what  number  of  your 
troops  are  and  what  number  arc  not  to  enter  the  ciw,  all  I  can  say  is  that  New  York 
must  be  considered  as  the  minister's  place,  and  not  tSe  continent  I  must  now,  sir,  beg 
pardon  for  the  length  of  thb  letter,  and  more  so,  for  the  presumption  in  ofTering  so 
freely  my  thoughts  to  the  congress,  from  whom  it  is  my  duty  simply  to  receive  my  o^ 
ders^  and  aa  a  servant  and  soldier  strictly  to  obey ;  which  none  can  do  with  greater  ar- 
dour and  affection  than. 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

CHARLES  LEE. 
To  the  honourable  John  tiancock,  esquire,  president  of  the  continental  congress. 


NOTE  No.  VI. 

THE  NAMES  OP  THE  MK1IBSR8  WHO  SUBSCRIBED  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 


Josiah  Bartlett, 
William  Whipple, 

Samuel  Adams, 
John  Adams, 


WERE  AS  FOLLOW,  VIZ: 

New  Hampshire. 

Matthew  Thornton. 

Massachusetts  Bay. 

Robert  Treat  Paine, 
Elbridge  Gerry. 


i 
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8l0pliBii  Hopfcifiii 

Roger  Shennan, 
Samuel  Huntbigtoo, 

William  Floyd, 
Philip  LiTingstoD, 

RioiMtrd  Stockton, 
John  Witherspoon, 
Fnncb  EU)pkinaoii, 

Robert  Moofas 
BeDJamin  Rush, 
Benjamin  Frankfin, 
John  Morton, 
George  Cljmer, 

Ceear  Rodney, 

SamoelChaae^ 
William  Paca, 

George  Wylhe^ 
Richard  Henry  Lefl^ 
Thomaa  JefferMii, 


WHUam  EUwper, 
JoaephHogfaM^ 

Edward  Rotiedge^ 
Thomaa  Heywaid,  jim. 


'     NOTEB. 

Rhode  lalandf  4^. 

William  EUery. 

Connecticut. 

William  Williama, 
Ofiver  Wokott 

New  York. 

Francis  Lewii^ 
Lewis  Morris. 

NetD  Jerwey, 

John  Hart, 
Ahram  Clark. 

Petuujiioania. 

James  Smith, 
GJeorge  Taylor, 
James  Wilson, 
George  Roes* 

Geofge  Reed* 

Mofyland. 

Thomas  Stone, 

Charles  CarroD,  qf  CarroUton, 

Vkginia. 

Thonuui  Nelaon,  jtm. 
Francis  Lightfiwt  Lae^ 
Carter  Braxton. 

North  CaroUna, 

JohnPenn. 

South  CaroUna. 

Thomaa  Lynch,  Jan. 
Arthnr  MiddletoiL 

Cfeorgia. 

Lyman  HaH 
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Button  Ghnnn, 
George  Walton, 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  taken  such  unifenal  interest  in  the  compo- 
stbn  of  this  celebrated  inntrument  as  to  excuse  a  more  miniitt  attention  to  it  than  has 
been  bestowed  on  the  other  cotomporaneous  stato  papers. 

Mr.  Jefierson  has  preserved  a  copy  of  the  original  draft  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee^ with  the  amendments  made  to  it  in  congress,  which  has  been  published  in  his 
oorreqxmdeDce.    The  following  is  extracted  fir<»n  that  work. 

Mr.  JtffeTwri%  draft  at  reported  hythe  Am  amended  by  eongrem. 
committee. 

A  dedaratbn  by  the  representatives  of  A  declaration  by  the  vepieaeDtatiYeB  of 

the  United  States  of  America  in  general  the  United  States  of  Amnica  in  oongiMi 

congress  assembled.  aasembled. 

Vol.  I.  31 


18  NOTES- 

When  in  the  course  of  human  events 
it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dis- 
solve the  political  bonds  which  have  con- 
nected them  with  another,  and  to  assume 

among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the  sepa-  Not  altered, 

rate  and  equal  station  to  wliich  the  laws 
of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them, 
a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind requires  that  they  should  declare  the 
causes  which  impel  them  to  the  sei^aration. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  sdl^evidciiti 
that  all  men  arc  created  equal;  that  they  that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  thejr 
are  endowed  by  their  creator  with  inhc-  are  endowed  by  their  creator  with  cerMn 
rent  and  inalienable  rights;  that  among  inalienable  rights;  that  among  thew  an 
these  are  lift*,  liberty,  and  tlic  pursuit  of  life,  lilwr^,  and  the  pursuit  of  happineH; 
happinesif;  that  to  secure  these  rights,  that  to  secure  these  rights,  governments 
governments  are  instituted  among  men,  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  con-  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  go* 
sent  of  the  governed  |  that  whenever  any  vemed;  tliat  whenever  any  form  of  go- 
form  of  government  becomes  destructive  vcmment  becomes  destructive  of  these 
of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter 
to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  or  to  aboGih  it,  and  to  institute  new  govern- 
new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  mcnt,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  prin- 
such  priiici[ilos,  and  organising  its  powers  ciples,  and  organising  its  powers  in  such 
in  such  f«»nn,  ns  to  ihoin  shall  sot-in  most  form,  as  to  thorn  shall  «*cm  most  likely  to 
likely  to  ellrct  ihoir  safety  and  happini'ss.  effirt  their  safety  and  happiness.  Pru- 
Prudcnce  indeed  will  dictate  that  govern-  denc.c  indeed  will  dictate  that  goverrtnients 
ments  long  estalilished  should  nwt  be  long  established  &hould  nut  l*  changed 
changed  for  lij^ht  and  transient  causes;  for  light  and  transient  causes;  and  ac- 
und  accordingly  all  exi^'rience  hath  shown  cordingly  all  exix»rience  hath  shown  that 
that  n)ankin<l  arc  more  disposed  to  sutler  mankind  arc  more  dL<}X)sed  to  fiufler  wliile 
while  evils  arc  sullerable,  than  to  right  evils  arc  sufferable,  than  to  right  them- 
themstdvcs  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  selves  by  alx)lishing  the  forms  to  which 
which  they  arc  accustomed.  But  when  a  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a  long 
long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations  be-  tmin  of  abuses  and  usurpations  pursuing 
gun.  ai  a  disiivguiiihal  period  and  pur-  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  dc- 
buin^  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  bign  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  des- 
a  de.«>ign  to  reduce  them  under  ubsi>lute  j>otism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty  to 
desjKitism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty  throw  olF  such  gt»vernmcnt,  and  to  provide 
to  throw  (ifl'such  government,  and  to  pro-  new  guards  for  their  future  stvuriry.  Such 
vide  new  guards  lor  their  future  stjcurity.  has  l)ecn  the  jratient  sufl'erance  of  these 
Such  has  been  the  (uitit^nt  sullerings  of  colonies,  oud  such  is  now  the  iKV*TM>ity 
thest^  colonies;  and  such  is  now  theneces-  which  constrains  them  to  a//tT  U»cir  for- 
sity  which  constrains  them  to  expunge  mer  systems  of  government.  The  history 
their  former  systems  of  jrovernment.  The  of  the  present  king  of  Great  Britain  is  a 
hii<t<»ry  of  the  presint  king  of  Great  Bri-  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurps- 
tain  is  a  history  of  unnmifting  injuries  tions,  all  having  in  direct  object  the  es- 
and  usurpations  among uhich  appears  no  tabli.^hmenl  of  an  al>solute  tyranny  over 
suli'tinjj'act  to  conlraditt  Ihf  uniform  U-  theb*^  ^tate^•.  To  prove  tliiti  let  facta  be 
>v}  of  the  rct-tf  but  ail  luivi,  in  diicct  ob-  subniitlcd  to  a  candid  world. 
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jeet  the  ettaUiBhinent  of  an  abeolute  ty- 
ranny over  these  states.    To  prove  this 
let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  wotld, 
for  the  truth  of  whkh  loe  pledge  afuUh^ 
yet  UTiBuUied  byfaUduod. 

He  has  refused  his  aaeni  to  kwiTtlie 
most  vrholesome  and  necessaiy  for  the 
public  good.  '; 

He  has  forbidden  his  gorwDOMfcimiass 
Inm  ei  immediate  and  pressing  import- 
mnd^  imleii  suspended  in  their  operation 
tin  lus  SMent  should  be  obtained;  and 
y^ltlf^  to  suspended  he  has  utterly  neg- 
laded  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for 
the  accommodation  of  large  districts  of 
people,  unless  those  people  would  relin- 
quish the  right  of  representation  in  the 
legislature,  a  right  inestimable  to  them, 
and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legidative  bo- 
dies at  places  unusual,  unooiiflMiible^  and 

distant  from  the  depositary  of  their  jmblic 
records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing 

them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses 
repeatedly  and  corUinuallt/f  for  opposing 
with  manly  firmness  his  invasions  on  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  time  after 
such  dissolutions  to  cause  others  to  be 
elected,  whereby  the  legislative  powers, 
incapable  of  annihilat^n,  have  returned 
to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercise, 
the  state  remaining,  in  the  mean  time,  ex- 
posed to  the  dangers  of  invasion  from 
without  and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  po- 
pulation of  these  states;  for  that  purpose 
obstructing  the  laws  for  the  naturalization 
of  foreigners,  refusing  to  pass  others  to 
encourage  their  migrations  hither,  and 
raiuag  the  conditions  of  new  appropria- 
tioo^fifJaada. 

nifered  the  administration  of 
l-jBhfcf  to  etmmin  some  of  these 
ttatu,  nWhg  hb  Smat  to  laws  for  es- 
tablishing Jndiciaiy  powers. 

He  has  made  our  judges  dependent  on 
bis  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices, 


Not  altered. 


Not  altered. 


Not  altered. 


Not  altered. 


He  has  dissolved  -representative  houses 
repeatedly  for  opposing  with  manly  firm- 
ness his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the 
people. 


Not  altered. 


Not  altered. 


He  has  obstructed  the  administration 
of  justice  hy  refusing  his  aseant  to  laws 
for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his 
will  alone  for  the  tanoxe  of  their  offioesi 
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and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  sa- 
uries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  of- 
ficcfi,  by  a  self-assumed  power ^  and  sent 
hither  swarms  of  new  officers  to  harass 
our  people  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

Ho  has  kept  among  us  in  times  of  peace 
standing  armies  and  ships  of  war  without 
the  consent  of  our  legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  miUtarj 
independent  of  and  superior  to  the  civil 
power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject 
us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  consti- 
tutions and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws, 
^ving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended 
legislation  for  quartering  large  bodies  of 
armed  troops  among  us ;  for  protecting  by 
a  mock  trial  from  punishment  for  any  mur- 
ders which  they  should  commit  on  the  in- 
habitants of  these  states;  for  cutting  off 
our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world ;  for 
imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent ; 
for  depriving  us  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by 
jury ;  for  transj^)orting  us  beyond  seas  to 
l>e  tried  for  pretended  offences;  for  al)o- 
lit?hinjT  the  free  pystem  of  English  laws 
in  a  neighbouring  j)rovince,  establishing 
therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  en- 
larging its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it 
at  once  an  example  and  lit  instrument  for 
introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into 
these  states;  for  taking  away  our  char- 
ters, abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws, 
and  altering  fundamentally  the  forms  of 
our  governments ;  for  suspending  our  own 
legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  in- 
vested with  power  to  legislate  for  us  In  all 
cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here, 
wiihdrairing  hisgoremors  anddcclaring 
us  out  of  his  allegiance  and  protection. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our 
coasts,  burnt  our  towns  and  destroyed  the 
lives  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large 
armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  complete 
the  works  of  death,  desolation  and  tyran- 
ny already  begun  with  circumstances  of 


and  the  amount  and  ptyment  of  their  m- 
lanes. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  o^ 
fioes,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  new  offi> 
oers  to  haraas  our  people  and  eat  out  their 
substance. 

Ho  has  kept  among  us  in  times  of  pesos 
standing  aimies  without  the  oonaent  of 
our  kgiilaturee. 

Not  altered. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  foljeet 
us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  oonati- 
tutions  and  unacknowledged  by  our  lawi^ 
giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended 
legislation  for  quartering  large  bodies  of 
armed  troops  among  us ;  for  protecting  1^ 
a  mock  trial  from  punishmoit  for  any  mur- 
ders which  they  should  conmiit  on  the  in- 
habitants of  these  stated;  for  cutting  off 
our  trade  with  all  parts  ci  the  world ;  for 
imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent ; 
for  depriving  us  in  many  casts  of  the  be- 
nefits of  trial  by  jur}';  for  transporting  us 
beyond  seas  to  he  tried  for  pretended  of- 
fences ;  for  abolishing  the  free  system  of 
English  laws  in  a  neighlwuring  province, 
establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  ffa\-em- 
ment,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as 
to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  in- 
strument for  introducing  the  same  abso- 
lute  rule  into  thcee  colonics;  for  txiking 
away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  mart 
valuable  laws,  and  altering  fundamentally 
the  forms  of  our  governments;  for  sus- 
pending our  own  legislatures,  and  declar- 
ing themselves  invested  with  power  to 
legislate  for  us  in  all  coses  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here  by 
declaring  vs  out  of  his  protection  and 
waging  war  against  us. 

Not  altered. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large 
armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  complete 
the  works  of  death,  dcstniclion  and  tyran- 
ny already  begun  with  circumstances  of 
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enielty  and  perfidy  trnworthy  the  head 
of  a  civilized  nation.  * 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens 
taken  captive  on  the  high  seas  to  bear 
arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the 
executioners  of  their  friends  and  brethren, 
or  to  fall  themselves  by  thehr  hands. 

He  has  endeavoored  to  bring  on  the  in- 
habitaBU  of  the  frontiers  the  mercilees 
Indian  savages  whose  known  mle  of  war- 
1m  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of 
an  a^Bs^  sexes  and  conditions  of  exist- 


He  has  excited  treasonable  insurrec- 
tions at  our  fellow-dtizens,  with  the  al- 
lurements of  fiyr£nture  and  confiscation  of 
onr  property. 

He  has  waged  cruel  war  against  hn- 
man  nature  itself  violating  its  most  sa- 
cred rights  of  life  and  liberty  in  the  per- 
sons of  a  distant  people  who  never  offend- 
ed him,  captivating  and  carrying  them 
into  slavery  in  another  hemisphere,  or  to 
incur  miserable  death  in  their  transporta- 
tion thither.  This  piratical  war&re,  the 
opprobrium  of  INFIDEL  powers,  is  the 
warfare  of  the  CHRISTIAN  kmg  of 
Great  Britain.  Determined  to  keep  open 
a  market  ^here  MEN  should  be  bought 
and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  negative 
ftr  suppressing  every  legislative  attempt 
to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this  execrable 
commerce.  And  that  this  assemblage  of 
horrors  might  want  no  fact  of  distinguish- 
ed die,  he  is  now  exciting  those  very  peo- 
ple to  rise  in  arms  among  us,  and  to  pur- 
chase that  liberty  of  which  he  has  de- 
prived them,  by  murdering  the  people  on 
whom  he  also  obtruded  them;  thus  pay- 
ing off  former  crimes  committed  against 
the  LIBERTIES  of  one  people  with 
ciiniM  which  he  urges  them  to  commit 
agd|^  tfM  LIVES  of  another. 

In  ev^qf  stage  of  these  oppressions  we 
have  petkioned  for'vedress  in  the  most 
humble  terms;  our  repeated  petitions  have 
been  answered  only  by  repeated  injuries. 

A  prince  whose  character  is  thus  mark- 
ed by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant 


cruelty  and  perfidy  teareely  panikled  in 
the  fno9t  barbarom  agea  and  totally  un- 
worthy the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 


Not  altered. 


He  has  excited  domestic  inaurreetione 
among  iw  and  hat  endeavoured  to  bring 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontiers  the 
merciless  Indian  savages  whose  known 
rule  of  vrarfavB  is  an  undistinguished  de- 
struction of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditiona. 

Struck  out 


Struck  oat 


Not  altered. 


A  prince  whoaa  character  is  thus  mark- 
ed by  evmry  afltuMoh  may  define  « tyrant 
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bimltt  to  be  the  nibr  of  ft  people  «Ao   b  onft  Id  bt  tke  nte  of  a  Jte 

mtantobefne.  fSUunagnwiUaeare^'    pie.      ^MiK 

iy  Mieve  thai  the  hardinnf  qf  one  man  "  ^ 

ttftentereci,  wilAtii  Me  ikort  compaae  qf 

iwelte  year*  mdy^  to  lay  a  faundoHon  to  •     • 

broad  and  »o  undieguteed  for  tyranny 

over  a  j>eople  foetertd  andjixed  infrtn- 

e^tlee  qf freedom, 

NorfaevewebeeDwuitiiigiiietteiitloii       IforhiifeivebeoKiiiiiliqginattenlian 
to  our  Britiih  biethnn.  Weheirewenied    looarBiitiilibrallinn.  We  hete  warned 
them  fipm  time  to  time  of  ettempte  by    them  firom  time  to  tinw  of  attempte  fay 
their  legiilature  to  extend  a  jmiidietioii    their  fcgirietqie  to  osloiid  an  unwarran^ 
over  theee  our  aiatee.  We  hefe  reminded    oibte  jnmdictioo  over  itt.    We  hecve  le- 
them  of  the  ciicnmetencce  of  onr  emipir    minded  them  of  the  cireometanoei  of  our 
tion  end  lettlement  here;  no  one  qf  which    emigntion  end  mttkment  here;  we  hate 
could  varrani  so  ttrange  a  pretentioni    appealed  to  their  nadve  jnetioe  and  mef- 
iheee  wen  ^eeted  at  the  expente  qf  our    nanimily,  and  we  ham  eet^fured  them  ty 
ownbioodandtreaeure,unattittedbythe    the  tiee  of  our  eomman  hinted  to  dimvow 
wealth  or  the  etrengthqfOreaiBriiaini    theee  ned^patione  whieh  wotJd  inemiaUy 
that  in  eonttiiuting  indeed  our  teveral    intenopt  our  oonntiion  and  eone^Kaid- 
farmt  qf  govemmetU^  we  had  adopted    enoe.    They  too  have  been  dee£  to  the 
one  common  kings   thereby  laying  a    toioe  rf jnetice  and  of  cuuamfuinity.  We 
'foundation  for  perpetual  league  and    muH  therefore  aogniewe  in  the  neceaiily 
amity  with  them ;  but  that  tubmitsion  to    wliichdenoiinoeeoiir  sepaiation,andholc( 
their  parliament  was  no  part  of  our  con-    them  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  ene- 
atitution^  nor  ever  in  idea  if  history  may    miee  in  war,  in  peace  friends. 
be  credited;  and  we  appealed  to  their 
native  justice  and  magnanimity,  as  well 
as  to  the  ties  of  our  conmion  Idndred,  to 
disavow  these   usurpations  wliich  were 
likely  to  interrupt  our  connexion  and  cor- 
respondence.   They  too  have  been  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consangui- 
nity, and  when  occasions  have  been  given 
them  by  the  regular  course  qf  their  laws^ 
of  removing  from  their  councils  the  dis- 
turbers qf  our  harmony,  they  have  by 
their  free  election  re-established  them  in 
power.    At  this  very  time  too^  they  are 
permitting  their  chief  magistrate  to  send 
over  not  only  soldiers  qf  our  common 
btoodf  bul  Scotch  and  foreign  mercenaries 
to  invade  and  destroy  us.     These  facts 
have  given  the  last  stab  to  agonizing  af- 
fectioriy  and  manly  spirit  bids  us  to  re- 
nmtnce  for  ever  these  unfeeling  brethren. 
We  must  endeavour  to  forget  our  former 
lore  fur  them,  and  hold  them  as  we  hold 
the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in 
peace  friends.     We  might  have  been  a 
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frtt  and  a  grtat  people  together  s  btU  a 
eommunieaHon  of  graTideutjffi  offmt' 
^Umif  a  aeenu,  it  below  thek'  dignUy,  Be 
it  eOj  einee  they  teill  have  it.  The  road 
to  happineee  and  to  glory  ie  open  to  ue 
too.  We  will  tread  it  apart  from  /ft^m, 
and  acquiesce  in  the  neceerity  which  de- 
nounces  our  eternal  separatioii. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatitee  of  the  We,  therefore,  the  repreecntatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  general  con-  United  States'  of  America  in  general  con- 
gress assembled,  do,  in  the  name  and  by  gress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  supreme 
the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  qf 
sftitet,  reject  and  renouTux  all  allegiance  our  intentions^  do  in  the  name,  and  by 
and  subjection  to  the  kings  qf  Great  Bri-  the  good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly 
tain,  and  all  others  who  may  herecfter  publish  and  declare  that  these  united  co- 
claim  &y,  through  or  under  them ;  we  lonies  are  and  qf  right  ought  to  be  free 
utterly  dissolve  all  political  connexion  and  independent  states;  that  they  are 
which  may  heretofore  have  subsisted  be-  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  Bri- 
tween  us  and  the  people  or  parliament  of  tish  crown,  and  tiuU  all  political  con- 
Oreat  Britain ;  and  finally  we  do  assert  nexion  between  them  and  the  state  of 
and  declare  these  colonies  to  be  free  and  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally 
independent  states,  and  that  as  free  and  dissolved;  and  that  as  free  and  independ- 
independent  states,  they  have  full  power  ent  states  they  have  full  power  to  levy 
to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alii-  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances, 
ances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other 
other  acts  and  things  which  independent  acts  and  thipgs  which  independent  states 
states  may  of  right  do.  may  of  right  da 

And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration.  And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration, 

we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 

lives^  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  ho-  divine  providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 

oour.  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 

sacred  honour. 

The  words  expunged  from  the  original  draft  are  distinguished  by  italics^  as  are 
the  words  that  were  introduced  by  congress. 


NOTE— No.  VIL 

''My  reasons  for  this  measure,"  said  the'Commander-in-chief  in  his  letter  to Oene- 
lal  Lee,  ordering  him  to  cross  the  Hudson,  "and  which  I  think  must  have  weight 
with  you,  are,  that  the  enemy  are  evidently  changing  the  seat  of  war  to  this  side  of 
the  North  river;  that  this  country,  therefore,  will  expect  the  continental  army  to  give 
what  support  they  can ;  and,  if  disappointed  in  this,  will  cease  to  depend  upon,  or  sup- 
port a  force  by  which  no  protection  is  given  to  them.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  at  least  an  appearance  of  force  should  be  made,  to  keep  this  state  in 
connexion  with  the  others.  If  that  should  not  continue,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
its  influence  on  Pennsylvania  would  be  very  considerable;  and  the  public  interests 
would  be.  more  and  more  endangered.  Unless,  therefore,  some  new  event  should  oc- 
cur, or  some  more  cogent  reason  present  itself,*  I  would  have  you  move  over  by  the 
and  best  passage.    I  am  sensible  your  numbers  wifl  not  be  kige^  and  that  the 
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Bi*  peTha]>  he  «gre*«blB  lo  your  IroopB.  Ai  to  the  flnrt,  r«pon  Ml 
_  i«  Ihtm.  ami  (Iicio  will  be  [irvmitrd  ihe  gppcanum  of  in  annT,  Trbieli  will, 
*t  last,  havo  the  eSrd  of  CDCOoniging  Ihe  deepatidia;;  here;  tad,  u  la  the  other,  }oB 
Will  iloublleu  rFprasent  lo  them,  llut  in  Jul)r  god  gnlituilt,  tbni  ivrTics  is  du> 
whenTcr  Ihd  oncmjiiuy  make  the  greatest  unpccaaioo,  ai  Beem  to  inleiul  lodo  to.'' 


NOTE— No.  Vm. 

In  ■  pottBcript,  it  ii  tMI«l,  th&t  an  iccunlc  nHun  COnlil  not  be  obtuned,  but  ihal 
fram  tlw  beat  ulimate  ha  eould  fnmi,  Ihe  Kbole  force  in  JmFj  Gtfbitlaty  was  under 
three  Iboiuanili  all  of  whom,  except  nine  bundled  and  eighly^one.  wns  miliiia,  who 
•leoJ  engaged  only  unlli  the  lul  of  thai  month.  The  conlinenlal  tniopa  ODdecinoca- 
btlan,  including  iheic  ailcndanta,  amountcil  to  aboat  one  (houHnd. 

In  a  Inter  of  the  «ilh  of  Meich  to  Go^cmot  Trumbull,  calling  on  Ihe  male  of  Con- 
Mcticut  for  lira  ihoannd  militia  to  be  marched  to  Peekakill,  oiler  CDiDjilBiiitTi;  of  Ihe 
BiUilia  he  had  called  from  the  uuthern  alelea,  who  came  and  went  «a  thdr  own  ca- 
price might  direct,  he  laya,  "  1  am  pcnuadcd,  from  the  reBdiiWM  with  which  you  haie 
eier  complied  with  aJI  my  demands,  that  you  will  eictt  j'aimelf  in  forwarding  ibe 
■foiemonlioned  number  of  men,  upon  my  bare  lequeat.  But  I  hope  you  will  be  mn- 
tinced  of  the  nacesaity  of  the  demand,  <Hhrn  I  lell  you,  in  coDlideooe,  that  afler  the 
15th  of  thia  month,  when  the  time  of  General  Lincoln's  militia  eifHieis  f  shall  be  left 
with  the  remains  of  6to  Virginia  legimenli,  not  amounting  lo  more  than  as  man/ 
hundred  men,  and  parts  of  two  or  lliree  other  contlnentnl  balialiona,  ill  lery  weak. 

and  FennsylTiDia,  on  whom  Jiltle  dependence  can  be  put,  aa  thej  cmne  and  go  when 
Ibey  please.  1  hate  laaued  peremptory  orders  lo  every  colonel  in  the  regular  •errice, 
to  lend  in  whal  men  he  hae  recruited,  even  if  they  amount  to  bat  one  hundred  lo  a 
tegimeni :  if  they  would  do  this,  it  would  make  a  considerable  force  Bpoo  lb*  whole. 
The  enemy  muat  be  ignoiant  of  our  numbers  and  dtualion,  or  they  would  nerei  auf- 
fcr  ua  lo  remain  unmolested  i  and  I  almoal  tax  myself  with  imprudence  in  committing 
the  secret  lo  paper;  not  that  1  distnist  you,  of  whose  inviolable  attachment  I  hare  had 
to  many  pmot* ;  but  tor  fear  the  letter  xhould  by  any  Bccident  fall  into  other  hand* 
than  those  for  which  il  is  intended." 


note-No.  ix. 

JuNice  to  the  unfortunate  demands,  that  an  extract  (ram 
Iween  Gknertk  Burgoyne  and  Gales  on  this  subject  ahould  be  ioierted. 

The  British  general  had  complained  of  the  hinh  treatment  experieoeed  by  the  pm- 
Tinciat  prisunera  taken  at  Bfinnington,  and  requested  thai  a  eui^eon  ftora  luaanny 
should  be  permitted  lo  visit  tha  wounded ;  and  that  he  might  be  allowed  U>  fanuah 
tbsm  with  necesMuiea  and  attendants.  "  Duty  and  piiiKiple,"  he  added,  "make  me 
a  public  enemy  to  the  Americana,  who  hive  taken  up  armii  bat  I  aeek  lo  be  ■  gme- 
lovs  one ;  nor  have  I  the  shadow  of  reacntment  against  any  individual,  irtta  doea  nol 
induce  it  by  acta  derogatory  to  those  muims,  upon  which  all  men  of  honoar  think 
alike."  lo  answer  to  thia  letter,  General  Galea,  who  had  juit  taken  commaiHl  of  the 
American  army,  aaid,  "that  the  aavagea  of  Ameiica  ahould,  in  their  war&re,  min^ 
■nd  icalp  the  unhappy  priiMien  who  bS  into  tbe^  bsndi  ia  naithm  new  nnf  extra- 
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offiaarj,  but  that  the  fiunoot  Lieuteiiant  Geneial  Biirgoyne,  in  whom  the  fine  gentle- 
man is  united  with  the  wcAAmc  and  the  scholar,  ahould  hire  the  savages  of  America  to 
■caip  Europeans,  and  the  descendants  of  Europeans ;  nay  more,  that  he  should  pay  a 
price  for  each  scalp  so  barbarously  taken,  is  more  than  will  be  believed  in  Europe^ 
until  authenticated  facts  shall,  in  every  gazette,  confirm  the  truth  of  the  horrid  tale. 

"  Miss  M'Crea,  a  young  lady,  lovely  to  the  sight,  of  virtuous  character,  and  amiable 
disposition,  engaged  to  an  officer  of  your  army,  was,  with  other  women  and  children, 
taken  out  of  a  house  near  fort  Edward,  carried  into  the  woods,  and  there  scalped  and 
mangled  in  a  nKwt  shocking  manner.  Two  parents  with  their  six  children,  were  all 
treated  with  the  same  inhumanity,  while  quietly  resting  in  their  once  happy  and  peace- 
ful dwelling.  The  miserable  fate  of  Miss  MK^rca  was  particularly  aggravated,  by 
being  dressed  to  receive  her  promised  husband ;  but  met  her  murderer  employed  by 
you.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  men,  women  and  children,  have  perished  by  the  hands 
of  the  ruffians  to  whom,  it  \a  asserted,  you  have  paid  the  price  of  blood."  '^ 

To  this  part  of  his  letter.  General  Burgoyne  replied,  "I  have  hesitated,  sir,  upon 
answering  the  other  paragraphs  of  your  letter.  I  disdain  to  justify  myself  against  tha 
rhapsodies  of  fiction  and  calumny,  which  from  the  first  of  this  contest,  it  has  been  an 
unvaried  American  policy  to  propagate,  but  which  no  longer  imposes  on  the  world. 
I  am  induced  to  deviate  from  this  general  rule,  in  the  present  instance,  lest  my  silence 
should  be  construed  an  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of  your  allegations,  and  a  pre- 
tence be  thence  taken  for  exercising  future  barbarities  by  the  American  troops. 

"By  this  motive,  and  upon  this  only,  I  condescend  to  inform  you,  that  I  would  not 
be  conscious  of  the  acts  you  presume  to  impute  to  me,  for  the  whole  continent  of  Ame- 
rica, though  the  wealth  of  worlds  was  in  its  bowels,  and  a  paradise  upon  its  surfiioe. 

"It  has  happened,  that  all  my  transactions  with  the  Indian  nations,  last  year  and 
this^  have  been  clearly  heard,  distinctly  understood,  accurately  minuted,  by  very  nume- 
rous, and  in  many  parts,  very  unprejudiced  pjersons.  So  immedistely  opposite  to  the 
truth  is  your  assertion  that  I  have  paid  a  price  for  scalps,  that  one  of  the  first  regula- 
tions established  by  me  at  the  great  council  in  May,  and  repeated  and  enforced,  and 
invariably  adhered  to  since,  was,  that  the  Indians  should  receive  compensation  for  pri- 
soners, because  it  would  prevent  cruelty ;  and  that  not  onjy  such  compensation  should 
be  withheld,  but  a  strict  acteunt  demanded  for  scalps.  These  pledges  of  conquest,  for 
such  you  well  know  they  will  ever  esteem  them,  were  solemnly  and  peremptorily  pro- 
hibited to  be  taken  from  the  wounded,  tnd  even  the  dying,  and  the  persons  of  aged 
men,  women,  children,  and  prisoners,  were  pronounced  sacred,  even  in  an  assault 

"  In  regard  to  Miss  M'Crea,  her  fiill  wanted  not  the  tragic  display  you  have  laboured 
to  give  it,  to  make  it  as  sincerely  abhorred  and  lamented  by  me,  as  it  can  be  by  the 
tenderest  of  her  friends.  The  fiict  was  no  premeditated  barbarity.  On  the  contrary, 
two  chiefs  who  had  brought  her  off  for  the  purpose  of  security,  not  of  violence  to  her 
person,  disputed  which  should  be  her  guard,  and  in  a  fit  of  savage  passion  in  one^ 
from  whose  hands  she  was  snatched,  the  unhappy  woman  became  the  victim.  Upon 
the  first  intelligence  of  this  event,  I  obliged  the  Indians  to  deliver  the  murderer  into 
my  hands,  and  though  to  have  punished  him  by  our  laws,  or  principles  of  justice, 
would  have  been  perhaps  unprecedented,  he  certainly  should  have  suffered  an  ignomi- 
nious death,  had  I  not  been  convinced  from  my  circumstances  and  observation,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  a  pardon  under  the  terms  which  I  presented,  and  they 
accepted,  would  be  more  efikacious  than  an  execution,  to  prevent  similar  mischiefs. 

"  The  above  instance  excepted,  your  intelligence  respecting  the  cruelty  of  the  In- 
dians is  false. 

"  You  seem  to  threaten  me  with  European  publications^  which  affect  me  as  little 


NOTES. 


u  any  nlluT  IbreoU  you  eould  make  >  bui  io  n-gnni  lo  American  publicaliiiTu,  wbr- 
Ibm  TDUE  choTEa  aeiiiniil  me^  whkh  I  acviuil  you  of  bclieiine,  nna  ponm>)  ^m  i 
or./tn'  a  gnetle,  1  dimn  anil  ilemanil  ofyau,  M  >  Dun  of  haoaur,  thu  ahouU 
it  (ppcu  in  print  at  all  thia  anawei  ntsy  fulton  it." 


NOTE-No.  X. 

LonI  Suffolk,  wCTpUrf  of  stale,  contended  for  the  ptnplormfnt  of  Indiana,  in  Iha 
nar.  "  BeatJ«  iu  policy  and  nKeaaity,''  his  lanlship  laid,  "thai  Ibe  measure  woa 
aiHBlPfmnbleonpTincijdG,  fbrlljaLUwaa  perfectly  juititiable  to  lue  all  tbemeuru  that 
Qod  and  nature  had  put  into  our  hnnds." 

Thia  rnoving  the  indication  of  LorJ  Chathnni,  ho  suddenly  roae,  and  pve  full 
mml  la  UalceliagB  in  oue  of  Ihe  moat  citraonlinBty  bunta  of  eloquencv  that  the  pen 
of  hiatoryliu  recorJnl:  "I  amaalnnithecl,"  eicLiim«lhialanIship,  " shocknl  to  hear 

h  piincipln  confriced ;  to  hear  Ihem  avonrd  in  this  houae  or  even  thia  coonlr^. 
My  lords,  J  dill  not  iulend  to  hare  encnmched  again  on  joul  attention,  but  I  can  not 
Tepran  my  indignation.  Ifedmyaclf  impelled  to  ■peidc.  Mylndii  "^■'^'^^l'^  npoo 
>>  momben  of  tbja  hooae,  u  man,  aa  chriiiliaiiB,  lapral«t  aguntf  ruch  horrible  barba- 
nty.  That  God  and  nature  bad  put  into  our  hands  I  what  idcia  of  God  and  nature 
that  noble  lord  mfty  entertain  I  fcnon  not,  hut  1  knon  that  >uch  detestable  principle! 
■re  equally  abharrent  tfi  nligian  and  humsnily.  What,  la  attribute  Ibe  aacrod  oinc- 
tioni^Qod  and  nature  to  the  maasacrei  of  the  Indian  acalping  knib !  to  the  cannibal 
•aiagc,  lorluring,  murdering,  detouring,  drinking  Ihe  Hood  of  hia  mangled  iTCtims ! 
aneh  noliona  shock  erery  precept  of  morality,  otery  leeiiDg  of  bumani^,  ereiy  aenli- 
ment  of  honour.  These  abominBhle  principles  and  this  mate  abominable  afowil  of 
them,  demand  the  moat  dcciaiie  indignation.  I  call  upon  that  light  remTeDd  and  Ihia 
moat  learned  bench  to  (indicate  the  religion  of  their  Ood,  to  anpport  the  juatice  of  tbetT 
country,  i  call  upon  the  bishops  to  intsrpoBe  the  unsullied  sanctity  of  their  lawn,  upon 
the  judges  to  interpose  the  purity  of  Iheir  cntune,  to  save  us  from  thia  pollution.  I 
call  upon  the  honoar  of  your  lordshipa,  to  reierencs  the  dignity  of  your  aneeaton,  and 
to  maintain  your  onn.  I  call  upon  the  einrit  and  humanity  of  my  country,  to  Tindi- 
cate  Ihe  nalional  chatacler.  I  invoke  the  geniua  of  the  constitution.  From  the  tapes- 
try that  odoma  theae  walls,  (he  immortal  aniestor  t^  this  noble  lord,  frowns  with  in- 
dignation at  the  disgrace  of  his  country.  In  Tain  did  be  defend  the  libetty,  and  es- 
tablish the  religion  of  Britain  against  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  if  these  worse  than  popish 
etoeltirs  and  inqutailorial  practices  are  endured  among  ua.  To  send  forth  the  meici- 
leea  cannibal  thirsting  ibrbload! — against  wbomt — Toor  protestant  brethren — lo  lay 
waale  their  country,  lo  desolate  their  dwellings,  and  extirpate  their  nea  and  name,  by 
the  aid  and  instrnmentalily  of  these  horrible  hell-hotrnds  irf' warl  Spain  can  no  longer 
boast  pre-eminence  of  barbarity.  She  armed  herself  with  blood-bonnds  to  eitirpata 
the  wretched  natiTes  of  Mexico,  but  we  more  ruthless,  loose  these  doga  of  war  against 
onr  coanlryroen  in  America,  endeared  lo  ua  by  every  tie  that  should  sanctify  huma- 
nity. My  lords,  I  solemnly  call  upon  your  lordships,  and  upon  erery  order  of  men 
in  Ihe  alal^  to  stomp  upon  this  infamous  procedure  Ihe  indelible  stigma  of  the  public 
abhorrence.  More  particularly  1  call  upon  the  holy  pretalei  of  our  religion  to  do  away 
this  iniquity ;  let  them  perform  a  lustration  to  purify  their  country  from  this  deep  and 
deadly  nn.  My  lords,  I  am  old  and  weak,  and  at  preeent  unable  to  say  mote,  bnt  my 
feehnga  aitd  indignation  were  too  strong  to  have  said  kea.    1  could  not  hava  dapl 
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this  night  in  my  hed,  nor  lepoeed  my  head  upon  my  pillow,  without  giving  thii  vent 
to  my  eternal  aUionence  of  such  enormous  and  piepoati^uB  principlea." 


NOTEr-No.  XL 

TlufotUywing  are  the  letter  a  vhich  passed  between  the  two  generals  on  this  subject : 

Albany,  December  18, 1777. 
Sir, — I  shaU  not  attempt  to  describe  what,  as  a  private  gentleman,  1  can  not  help 
feeling,  on  representing  to  my  mind  the  disagreeable  situation  which  confidential  let- 
ters, when  exposed  to  public  inspection,  may  place  an  unlbuspecting  corrcsix)ndent  in ; 
but,  as  a  public  officer,  I  conjure  your  excellency,  to  give  mo  all  the  assistance  you 
can,  in  tracing  out  the  author  of  the  infidelity,  which  put  extracts  from  Greneral  Con- 
way's letters  to  me  into  your  hands.  Those  letters  have  been  stealingly  copied ;  butj 
which  of  them,  when,  or  by  whom,  is  to  me,  as  yet,  an  unfathomable  secret. 

There  is  not  one  officer  in  my  suite,  or  amongst  those  who  have  a  free  access  to  me^ 
upon  whom  I  could,  with  the  least  justification  to  myself,  fix  the  suspicion ;  and  yet, 
my  uneasinesB  may  deprive  me  of  the  usefulness  of  the  worthiest  men.  It  is,  I  believe, 
in  your  excellency's  power  to  do  me,  and  the  United  States,  a  very  important  service, 
by  detecting  a  wretch  who  may  betray  me,  and  capitally  injure  the  very  operatioTis 
under  your  immediate  direction.  For  this  reason,  sir,  I  beg  your  excellency  vrill  fa- 
vour me  with  the  proofs  you  can  procure  to  that  effect.  But,  the  crime  being,  eventu- 
ally so  important,  that  the  least  loss  of  time  may  be  attended  with  the  worst  conse- 
quences; and,  it  being  unknown  to  me  whether  the  letter  came  to  you  from  a  member 
of  congress,  or  from  an  officer,  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  transmitting  a  copy  of  this 
to  the  president,  that  congress  may,  in  concert  with  your  excellency,  obtain,  as  soon  as 
poanble,  a  discovery  which  so  deeply  affects  the  safety  of  the  states.  Crimes  of  that 
magnitude  ought  not  to  remain  unpunished. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 
With  the  gieatest  respect, 

Your  excellency's  most  humble 
and  most  obedient  servant, 

HORATIO  GATES. 
EGa  excellency  General  Washington. 


Valley  Forge,  January  4^  1778L 
Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  18th  ultimo^  came  to  my  hands  a  few  days  ago,  and  to  my 
great  surprise  informed  me,  that  a  copy  of  it  had  been  sent  to  congress,  for  what  rea- 
son, I  find  myself  unable  to  account ;  but,  as  some  end  doubtless  was  intended  to  be 
answered  by  it,  I  am  laid  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  returning  my  answer 
through  the  same  channel,  lest  any  member  of  that  honourable  body  should  harbour 
an  unfavourable  spspicion  of  my  having  practised  some  indiscreet  means  to  come  at 
the  contents  of  the  confidential  letters  between  you  and  General  Conway. 

I  am  to  inform  jou  then,  that  ♦*♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  on  his  way  to  congress  in  the  month  of 
October  last,  fell  in  with  Lord  Stiriing  at  Reading :  and,  not  in  confidence  that  I  ever 
understood,  informed  his  aid-de-camp.  Major  M' Williams,  that  Greneral  Conway  had 
written  thus  to  you,  "  heaven  has  been  determined  to  save  your  country,  or  a  weak 
general  and  bad  coanaeUora*  would  have  ruined  it."    Lord  Stirling,  from  motives  of 

*  One  of  whom,  by  the  by,  hs 
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hiHBUiif^  IruumitUat  th«  icfOfinl  nitli  thli  nnKiii.  "The  ecckacd  ma  eaamtnit- 
<Bled  bj  •••"•'»'  III  M>Ju(  M'WUluunn!  lucb  wicked  du[4icil}  of  Gonduot  I  alwll 
■lmy«  ihink  i(  mj  dulir  Is  d(«Ki." 

In  conirquvnni  a(  tKk*  inralmiiion,  ind  wilhool  tuiing  uty  tbing  mat*  in  Tl«ir, 
Ihui  mrfnly  tn  show  that  gentlfinan  Ihit  I  nu  ool  uiupl>rued  of  hi*  iathguiog  di*- 
pootion,  t  wtnia  Mm  ■  letter  in  thcH  wmda, 

■'Sir,  ■  Isllcr  vHiii^b  I  rKriwil  l»t  niylit  contained  (ha  fnUuning  p«r>pa)ih. 

"In  ■  I*Um  ftoin  Qencnil  Conway  to  Geiwrnl  Gil»,  hp  »ay«,  hpawn  hu  hwn  Je- 
Umlned  to  we  four  onntrf,  or  s  nekk  geneni  and  bad  couiuellon  would  hits 
nlMd  it.     1  ain,  air,  ice" 

^lT«theT  the  IcCtei,  tut  Ibft  infanoBlion  which  ooeanonBd  it,  ma  ever,  iiitctij,  or 
ttBrx^y,  eommuniaitei)  tiy  me  to  a  tingle  oflioci  in  this  amy  (onl  t£  ra;r  o"'"  family) 
M«>iptin)  iho  Mirqui*  de  LafiyelM  who  liiving  been  cpoken  Id  on  Ibe  aobject,  by 
Genoal  Conway,  applioil  far,  and  n<r,  under  iiijuneciona  of  eeerccy,  the  letter  wtuck 
contaiiud  Ibia  infanaalion  j  ao  dearoui  was  I  of  concealing  every  matter  that  could. 
in  its  conwqaBncc*,  give  (he  wnafl<?9(  iulcrmplioii  In  the  Inn^uiilitjr  uf  tliit  arm;,  or 
■ford  a  gifam  of  hope  lo  the  cnomy  by  dlwenooni  Uurein. 

Thu>s  lir,  Kith  an  ctgicnnci*  atul  candour,  which  1  hope  «dItaHr  dianctcrue  and 
inaifc  niy  conduct,  hate  1  complied  with  ynur  roquMt.  Tin  ontf  cciuwrn  I  Ire)  Dfwa 
the  occaiiDn,  finding  haw  outten  dand,  is,  Ihni  in  doing  thia,  t  IWM  nweanrily  Iman 
oblijpid  lo  nunc  a  gentleoiin,  who,  I  am  petEuiUed,  (ahheogh  I  afrcr  eichangod  a 
word  with  him  upon  the  lul^ecl)  thought  he  wu  rather  doing  tn«cl  of  justice,  tliao 
eanmiUlng  an  act  of  iofidetliyi  and  lura  I  am,  thai,  until  Lord  Sliriing'a  IcUts  uiob 
lo  my  handa,  I  never  knew  thai  Oenerat  Conway,  (wboni  1  fiewed  in  (be  light  of  a 
Granger  tu  yoii)  wa*  s  rorrMfiuridtnl  of  yours,  much  (■'m  did  I  mupeel  that  1  wa»  the 
•abject  of  year  oonfidential  lettera.  Pardon  me  then  lot  adding,  that,  ao  &i  fnm  coo- 
oeinng  that  the  safely  of  the  atale*  an  be  afledad,  or  in  the  amalleat  degree  injored, 
hf  a  discovery  of  this  kind,  or  that  I  ehoutd  be  called  npon  in  snch  anteinn  (Brme  to 
point  out  the  author,  tba(  I  considered  the  inTormalion  as  coming  Eroni  youiaeUj  and 
pnn  with  a  friendly  liew  to  fotewam,  and  conaequcDtly  tbrearm  me,  against  a  secret 
enemy,  or  in  other  words,  a  dangerous  incendiary,  in  which  cliarac(er  aooner  ih  later, 
this  country  will  knowOeneial  Conway.  But,  inthi^  as  wdlai  other  mattenoflale, 
I  ba<e  feurtd  mysdf  "■•**^*"     1  am,  air, 

Your  moat  obedient  aerTaD^ 

QEO:  WASUIHOTOH. 
.       To  Major  Oeneral  OaleiL 


NOTE— No.  XIL 

Daring  the  tiittence  of  Ikii  faction,  an  aUcmjU  appear*  to  havt  ban  nadt  lo  oUels- 
ate  the  ajfcdiona  of  the  leading  poiitiad  pertonaga  in  the  tiale*  Jrvm  the  cem- 
mander-in^hief,  Tkffolloicing  lelltri  exhibit  a  very  umuecenfai  efbrt  qf  (Aii 
eorf,  iehich  w  made  on  Qtnemor  Henry,  of  VirginiBj  by  a  gtntlemdn  nut  rvp- 
jxued  to  be  a  member  of  congrta  from  thai  tiate. 

WILUuatiuT^  pElnaiTai  ITR 
Dejih  BrR,^ — You  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  at  ndng  the  enclosed  letter,  in  which 
the  encomiumi  bestowed  on  me  are  as  undeaerred,  ss  the  censures  aimed  at  yon  aia 
imjast.    I  am  sofry  there  should  be  one  man  who  eaonta  hinMetf  iny  fiisod,  wfao  ii 
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Perhapt  I  giw  yoa  needleM  trooUe  in  handing  yoa  thif  paper.  The  wiilcT  of  k 
may  be  too  inaignificant  to  desenre  any  notice.  If  I  knew  this  to  be  ||w  caae,  I  ahoold 
not  have  intruded  on  your  time,  which  u  ao  precious.  But  there  may  pondbly  be 
aome  scheme  or  party  forming  to  your  prejudice.  The  enclosed  leads  to  such  a  sus- 
picion. BelieYO  me,  sir,  I  have  too  high  a  sense  of  the  obligations  America  has  to 
you,  to  abet  or  countenance  so  unworthy  a  proceeding.  The  most  exalted  merit  hath 
ever  been  found  to  attract  envy.  But  I  please  myself  with  the  hope,  that  the  same 
fortitude  and  greatness  of  mind  which  have  hitherto  braved  all  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers inseparable  from  your  station,  will  rise  superior  to  every  attempt  of  the  enviooi 
partisan. 

I  really  can  not  tell  who  is  the  writer  of  this  letter,  which  not  a  little  perplexea  bmu 
The  hand  writing  is  altogether  strange  to  me. 

To  give  you  the  trouble  of  this,  gives  me  pain.  It  would  suit  my  inclination  better, 
to  give  you  some  assistance  in  the  great  business  of  the  war.  But  I  will  not  conceal 
any  thing  from  you,  by  which  you  may  be  affected,  for  I  reaUy  think  ycfor  personal 
welfiire  and  the  happiness  of  America  axe  intimately  connected.  I  b^  yoa  will  be 
assured  of  that  high  tegud  and  esteem  with  which  I  ever  am, 

Dear  sir, 
V<Nir  afiSectionate  friend  and  very  humble  servant, 
if  P.  HENEY. 

His  ezceUengr  Gcoeral  Washington. 

{Letter  enclosed  in  the  preceding.) 

YackUfwn,  January  12;  1778. 

Dear  Sir,— The  common  danger  of  our  country  first  brought  you  and  me  together. 
I  recollect  with  pleasure  the  influence  of  your  conversation  and*  eloquence  upon  the 
o[anions  of  this  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  controversy.  You  first  taught 
«8  to  shake  off  our  idolatrous  attachment  to  royalty,  and  to  oppose  its  encroachments 
upon  our  liberties  with  our  very  lives.  By  these  means  you  saved  us  from  ruin.  The 
independence  of  America  is  the  offspring  of  that  liberal  spirit  of  thinking,  and  acting, 
which  followed  the  destruction  of  the  sceptres  of  kings  and  the  mighty  power  of  Qreal 
Britain. 

But,  or,  we  have  only  passed  the  Red  Sea.  A  dreary  wilderness  is  still  before  ns^ 
and  unless  a  Moses  or  a  Joshua  are  raised  up  in  our  behAl^  we  must  perish  before  wa 
reach  the  promised  land.  We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  our  enemies  on  the  way. 
General  Howe,  it  is  true,  has  taken  Philadelphia;  but  he  has  only  changed  his  piMBiL 
His  dominions  are  bounded  on  all  sides  by  his  outsentries.  America  can  only  be  Wh'^^: 
done  by  herself.  She  looks'  up  to  her  councils  and  arms  for  protection;  but  alut 
what  are  they  7  her  representation  in  congress  dwindled  to  only  twenty -one  membeM 
— her  Adams — her  Wilson — her  Henry,  are  no  more  among  them.  Her  councils 
weak-^and  partial  remedies  applied  constantly  for  universal  diseases.  Her  army^ 
what  is  it  1  a  major  general  belonging  to  it  called  it  a  few  days  ago  in  my  hearing  a 
fnob.  Disdpline  unknown  or  wholly  neglected.  The  quartermaster  and  commissary's 
departments  filled  with  idleness,  ignorance  and  peculation — our  hospitals  crowded  with 
six  thousand  sick,  but  half  provided  with  necessaries  or  accommodations,  and  mors 
dying  in  them  in  one  month,  than  perished  in  the  field  during  the  whole  of  the  last 
campaign. 

The  money  depreciating  without  any  effectual  measures  being  taken  to  raise  it— 
the  country  distracted  with  the  Don  GLuizote  attempts  to  regulate  the  prices  of  provi- 
sions^ an  artificial  famine  creatad  by  it,  and  a  real  one  dreaded  from  it.    The  ^irit 


r 


30  NOTES. 

of  111*  people  lUlinii  thtongh  a  more  inliiiule  BcqwinUncc  with  the  causn  ot  mh 
BunfUluncs— manjiobnittiagdiiUy  toGvneml  Uawe,uuliDQiewufaiiiglodoit,aii)j 
to  atmJ  Uie  calamiliea  which  thioilen  our  country.   But  ia  our  caao  deaptraW  ?  by  no 
rneniu.    Wb  have  wiRlom,  nrtnr,  and  lUength  em/  to  cave  lu  \i\hrj  oonld  be  eiUad 
into  BCiion.     Tlie  DOrthcrn  army  has  shown  us  what  Arocricam  src  capable  o(  ilaing 
frllh  A  aENcaiL  Ulligii  luid,     Tbs  Bpuitof  tho  aouthern  anuji  Uno  iriTa  inlelioc  Is 
tha  «I«il  of  the-notthetn.     A  Galw— a  hep,  at  a  Coawsy  wuuki,  in  ■  fow  wmI^ 
nndrr  liwni  an  ineMrtible  bwly  of  men.     Tlio  Utl  of  llie  abote  uffioeis  has  mnafuA 
of  111"  new  ofiiM  of  irapedor  general  of  out  army,  in  order  to  relbrni  ahtue* — bat  Ilia 
nsicdy  is  onlif  a  piUialiTo  one.    In  aita  of  hi*  Ictlena  to  a  fnend  be  nya,  "a  gnat  and 
good  Qiid  bath  dtcreed  America  to  bo  free — or  the  ••••••••••  ukd  weak  counvUoiV 

Would  have  ruined  her  long  ago" — yoo  may  rest  aaiurrd  of  eacA  of  the  bOx  related  in 
Ibie  leilar,  Tbe  author  ofii  iaoneofjoai  Philadclpbia^nids.  A  hint  of  hb  muiu^ 
if  laDndMAby  the  hand  writing,  miut  ant  be  mcDlionnl  to  jour  moat  intimate  friend. 
Evm  tte'lNUT  niut  bo  thrown  in  the  file.  But  some  of  ile  contents  ongbl  to  be  mada 
pntiliu  in  ordu  lo  anukiin,  ciiUghten,  and  alarm  our  counli;.  1  rely  upon  your  put' 
donee,  and  lun,  ileal  eir,  with  my  usual  attachiuont  to  ym,  and  to  oui  beloved  inde- 
pandanee,  Youn  aincerdj. 

Bii  eicelkme;  P.  Honry. 

Deih  Sir, — By  an  cipreos  nhicb  Ctdonet  FhniieW 
RQonjmoug  letter,  which  I  hope  got  safe  to  band.  I  am  aniioiw  (a  b«r  HUuMbing  that 
will  gale  lociplaiD  the  strange  ofEiir,  which  I  am  now  infanmJ  is  taken  up,  reajiMl- 
ing  yon.  Mr.  Cofa  bae  just  paid  ua  a  visit,  nnd  by  him  1  learn  sundry  particulars 
concerning  Cenad  UiBlin,  thai  much  suqirisa  me.  It  is  *err  hud  to  traee  the 
Kbetuea  and  windings  of  Iheoneniies  to  Amcriea.  I  really  thought  that  man  it*  fiieiid: 
Imwever,  I  am  too  far  from  Iiitn  lajiiilgc  of  his  present  temper. 

While  yoD  bee  the  armed  ertemiea  of  our  liberty  In  Ibe  field,  and,  by  the  bwrnr  of 
God,  have  been  kept  unhurt,  I  trust  your  country  will  never  harbour  in  bet  bosom  the 
miecreiint  who  would  ruin  ber  best  supporter.  I  wish  nol  to  flatter;  but  when  arts 
unworthy  honest  men  are  used  In  defame  and  traduce  you,  I  think  it  not  amiss,  but  a 
duly,  to  assure  you  of  that  estimation  in  which  the  public  hold  you.  Not  that  1  think 
any  testimony  1  can  hear,  is  necessary  for  your  support,  or  private  satiofadion,  for  a 
bore  recollection  of  what  ifl  past  must  give  you  sufhcicnt  pieosureineTerydrcumitaiKe 
of  life.  But  I  can  not  helji  assuring  you,  on  this  occHBion.  of  the  high  aenae  of  grati- 
tude which  all  ranlta  of  men,  in  this  your  native  country,  bear  to  you.  It  will  give  me 
Hnccre  pleasure  to  manifest  my  regsrda,  end  render  my  best  services  to  you  or  yonra 
I  do  not  like  tomakra  paraJe  of  these  things,  and  I  know  you  are  not  fond  of  itj  how- 

The  assembly  ha\e  at  len^flh  empowered  the  ciecutiic  here  to  provide  (be  Virginia 
Iroopa  serving  with  you,  with  clolhee,  &c.  I  am  making  proiiaion  aeeordingly,  and 
hope  to  do  something  towards  it.  Every  posubleasHstance  from  government  is  afforded 
the  commissary  of  provi^iona,  whoso  deportment  has  not  been  atlanded  to.  It  wai 
taken  up  by  me  ttw  late  to  do  much.  Indeed  the  load  of  bu^ncas  devolved  on  me  ii 
loo  great  to  be  manngeil  well.  A  French  ship,  mounting  thirty  guns,  that  haa  been 
long  chased  by  the  Enj;lish  cruisers,  haa  got  into  Carolina,  as  1  bear  last  night 
^Vishing  you  all  possible  felicity,  1  am,  my  dear  sir, 
Vour  ever  ajlectionale  friend, 

and  very  humble  aanatit,  P.  HENRY. 

Uia  excellency  General  Waihinglon. 


NOTES. 
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Valley  FoisiB^  Ibrch  27, 177a 

Dbir  Sir, — About  eight  dayi  past,  I  was  honoured  with  your  favour  of  the  30th 
ultimo. 

Your  friendship,  sir,  in  transmitting  me  the  anonymous  letter  you  hsd  rccdved, 
lays  me  under  the  most  grateful  obligations;  and,  if  any  thing  could  give  a  still  further 
claim  to  my  acknowledgments,  it  is  the  very  polite  and  delicate  terms  in  which  you 
have  been  pleased  to  make  the  communication. 

I  have  ever  been  happy  in  supposing  that  I  held  a  place  in  your  esteem,  and  the 
proof  of  it  you  have  aflbrded  on  this  oc<ftL8ion  makes  me  peculiarly  so.  The  favourable 
light  in  which  you  hold  me  is  truly  flattering,  but  I  should  feel  much  regret  if  I  thought 
the  happiness  of  America  so  intimately  connected  with  my  personal  welfare,  as  you  so 
obligingly  eeem  to  consider  it  All  I  can  aay,  is,  that  she  has  ever  had,  and,  I  trpst, 
she  ever  vnll  have,  my  honest  exertbns  to  ptomote  her  interest.  I  can  not  hope  that 
my  services  have  been  the  best ;  but  my  hBUt  tells  me  that  they  have  been  the  best 
that  I  could  render. 

That  I  may  have  erred  in  using  the  means  in  my  power  for  accomplishing  the  ob- 
jects of  the  arduous,  exalted  station  with  which  1  am  honoured,  I  can  not  doubt ;  nor 
do  I  wish  my  conduct  to  be  exempted  from  the  reprehension  it  may  deserve.  Error  is 
the  portion  of  humanity,  and  to  censure  it,  whether  committed  by  this  or  that  public 
character,  is  the  prengative  qftflwwnen.  •  •  • 

»     > 


This  is  not  the  only  secret  insidious  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  wound  my  reputa- 
tion. There  have  been  others  equally  base,  cruel,  and  ungenerous ;  because  conducted 
with  as  Uttle  frankness  and  proceeding  from  views  perhaps  as  personally  interested. 

1  am,  dear  sir,  dtc 

GEO:  WASHINGTON. 
To  his  excellency  Patrick  Henry,  esquire.  Governor  of  Virginia. 


Camp^  Blarch  28^  1778. 

Dear  Sir, — Just  as  I  was  about  to  close  my  letter  of  yesterday,  your  favour  of  the 
fifth  instant  came  to  hand. 

I  can  only  thank  you  again,  in  the  language  of  the  most  undissembled  gratitude^ 
for  your  friendship :  and  assure  you,  the  indulgent  disposition  which  Virginia  in  par- 
ticular, and  the  states  in  general  entertain  towards  me,  gives  roe  the  most  sensible 
pleasure.  The  approbation  of  my  country  u  what  I  wish ;  and,  as  fiir  as  my  abilities 
and  opportunity  will  permit,  I  hope  I  shall  endeavour  to  deserve  it  It  is  the  highest 
reward  to  a  feeling  mind ;  and  happy  are  they  who  so  conduct  themselves  as  to  merit  it 

The  anonymous  letter  with  which  you  were  pleased  to  favour  me,  was  written  by 
•♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  a  simihtude  of  hands.    •  »  »        ♦ 

•        ♦•••♦♦♦♦♦•♦ 


My  cauUon  to  avoid  any  thing  that  could  injure  the  service,  prevented  me  from 
communicating,  except  to  a  very  few  of  my  friends,  the  intrigues  of  a  faction  which  I 
know  was  formed  against  me,  nnoe  it  might  serve  to  publish  our  internal  dissensions; 


N*>TES, 


^ 


I 


bot  iLmt  <nfB  lealleaMd  to  i^iiiiv<  tbair  virwa  haa  too  cloari;  letraycd  Ihem,  and 
maitn  nidDCsilnient  may  p*rl  rridllwt.  1  ciui  nol  inwucly  nurii  iha  client  of  thai 
livwi,  but  it  gppHinil  Is  gDncu^  tluU  G«MUl  l.ialc«  «I9  to  be  riolln]  on  tlic  nUD 
of  mj  njiuiaiuHi  »nd  indmsic^  Tlii"  I  am  kuihorunl  ti>  t»j  hum  ontUnbhla  tvli 
bmy  on-D  |iiimmwiiii,  ftoui  pubUoitiuu  tbc  cnifetil  KOpF  oT  whicb  faukl  lul  b«  low- 
Uk«i,  and  Ifois  (rflMO  ilclracuaiii  indiHtrbuiiljr  drcuUlnl.  *•*"••".»••  U  ;,  a*a- 
moiijruf\iimxl,baHtUe  noconil  part  In  ttiiralsii  uul  Grncril  Conirar,  I  kaai>,wa* 
■  mjacUn  uul  maligniAl  pgrliuiii  Init  I  luin  gooJ  nuon  lo  faywvo  thUlhair  &)■- 
chinatuinii  Iutc  rrmilini  inuat  wiilldf  ttpoa  AeaucUra, 
1  am,  ikiir  lir.  &c. 

QEOi  WASHIKGTON.  , 
Bia  ni:ti]rjuj  Patrtdt  Bntrr,  e«quu«,  Goieniat  of  Viiglnit. 

Tilt  fiBfittnf  ezlTiKl  U  lalien  from  a  ftller  vntUn  abotil  the  tame  limt  fe  a  gen- 

riaiud  6p  o  n-purt  rAu/  l>ic  armrnandcr-in-chitf  had  diUrmined  la  raign  hii 

"  I  raa  wur?  you  llMt  no  p«non  ever  heard  me  iliop  an  exprnnon  that  bad  a 
tciMbtiicy  lo  Rulgiialiou.  The  lame  piiniciplM  thai  led  km  ta  onbark  ia  tha  ofipOalHn 
to  tbe  aibiniry  claima  of  QieaX  Biitain,  opcnU  irttb  additional  farm  at  thia  4qri  im 
ii  it  my  deairo  to  withdraw  mj'  acrvicea  wbile  ihejr  ue  conMiJered  of  importnnrs  ia  lb* 
|ii—iiflt  nuitnil ,  bul  lorrport  ttdaaign  of  thta  kind,  ia  amon^  tbo  aTt^  whicb  tboM 
lrbtf%a  DiiiIeaToDring  to  elTert  a  change  are  practioing  la  bring  il  to  paaa.  1  have  aaii), 
and  I  alitl  do  aay,  that  thnv  I*  DM  an  otfxm  in  the  •ertii;^  a(  ihe  United  States,  that 

I  would  hate  thia  decUralion  actonipaDied  by  theae  aenlimcDlt,  that  while  Ihs  public 
are  aatla&ed  with  my  endeavoura,  I  mean  not  to  abrink  from  the  cauaa :  but  the  nii>- 
ment  her  Toice,  not  thai  of  faction,  calla  upon  nw  to  teai^,  1  ahall  de  it  with  m  Had 
pleaanre  aa  ever  tka  wearied  Uveller  retired  to  leaL 


NOTB-No.  XIIL 

TTuJaUoaing  it  an  extract  qfa  Utter  addrttted  on  thit  oeeation  by  Gmeral  Watk- 
ijiffton  to  amgTEU ; 

"TboDgh  I  sinceRly  comminnte  the  noaTaituiH  of  Genenl  Lee,  and  tM  miicb 
for  hia  pment  unhappy  aituation;  yet,  witb  all  poanble  deferance  to  the  opiniDO  of 
Mngreaa,  I  feu  that  their  reaolutiona  will  nol  hare  tbe  derired  effect,  an  foondid  in 
impolicy,  and  will,  if  adhei«d  to^  piodoce  conaequeocei  of  an  eitandre  and  ndaa- 
chdy  nature.  , 

"Retaliation  ia  certainly  just,  and  aonutimee  neceanry,  even  where  itteDdail  «U 
the  nrcreat  penalties :  but  when  the  erila  which  may,  and  muat  reauU  from  it,  exceed 
thoae  intended  to  be  redrewed,  prudence  and  policy  require  that  itahoold  beanMded. 

"Having  pTEDuaed  thni  much,  1  b^  leaTe  to  examine  the  juatiee  and  axpeifiency 
□F  it  in  the  inatance  before  ua.  From  the  beat  infbnnation  I  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
General  Lee'a  usage  haa  not  been  ao  diagraceful  and  diahonourable,  as  to  autlioriiB 
the  treatment  decreed  lo  tbeae  gentlemen,  waa  it  not  prohibited  by  many  other  import- 
ant amdderstiona.  Hia  confinement,  I  belier^  b*  twcci  more  ligoraua  than  haa  beoi 
generally  experienced  by  the  rest  ofouroffleera,  orlboaB^the  enemy  lAo  havebeMl 
inaor  poaMMon;  but  if  the  repoiti  receiiedon  lk*lMid  be  trac^  ha  lHabeeaft» 


NOTES.  n 


Yided  with  a  deeent  apntmenC,  uid  with  moit  things  iiiiniiwi>  to  imte  him  com- 
fertable.  This  is  not  the  case  with  one  of  the  officers  ooB|vahended  in  the  rasolvei^ 
if  his  letter,  of  which  a  co|iy  is  transmitted,  deaerves  jour  cndit  Here  retalmtion 
seems  to  hsTe  been  prematmely  begun,  or  to  speak  with  more  propriety,  severities  have 
been,  and  are  exercised  towards  Cokmei  Campbell,  not  justified  bj  any  that  Geneial 
Lee  has  yet  received. 

**  In  point  of  policy,  and  under  the  present  situation  of  our  affidn^  most  surely  the 
doctrine  can  not  be  supported.    The  balance  of  prisoners  is  greatly  against  us,  and  a 
general  regard  to  the  happiness  of  the  whole  should  marlL  our  conduct.    Can  wo  ima- 
gine that  our  enemies  will  not  mete  the  same  punishments,  the  same  indignities^  tho 
same  cruelties,  to  those  belonging  to  us  in  their  possession,  that  we  impose  on  theiisl 
whj  should  we  suppose  them  to  have  more  humanity  than  we  possess  ourselves  1  or 
why  should  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  one  brave  man,  involve 
many  more  in  misery  7  At  this  time,  however  disagreeable  the  hd  may  be^  the  enemy 
have  in  their  power,  and  subject  to  their  call,  near  three  hundred  officers  belonging  to 
the  army  of  the  United  States.    In  this  number  there  are  some  of  high  rank,  and  the 
most  of  them  are  men  of  bravery  and  of  merit    The  quota  of  theirs  in  our  hands 
bears  do  proportion,  not  being  more  than  fifty.    Under  these  circumstances,  we  cer- 
tainly shoukl  do  no  act  to  dmw  upon  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  us,  and  who  have 
afaesdy  suffered  a  long  captivity,  greater  punishments  than  they  now  experience.    If 
'  we  should,  what  will  be  their  feeltngs,  and  those  of  their  numerous  and  extensive  con- 
nexions? Suppoee  the  treatment  prescribed  for  the  Hessian  officers  should  be  pur- 
sued, will  it  not  establish  what  the  enemy  have  been  aiming  to  effect  by  evny  arti- 
fice, and  the  grossest  misTepresentations  7  I  mean,  an  opinion  of  our  enmity  towards 
them,  and  oi  the  cruel  conduct  thoy  experience  when  they  fall  into  our  hands ;  a  pre- 
judice which  we,  on  our  part,  have  heretofore  thought  it  politic  to  suppress,  and  to 
root  out  by  every  act  of  kindness  and  of  lenity.    It  certainly  will.    The  Hessians  will 
hear  of  the  punishments  with  all  the  circumstances  of  heightened  exaggeration,  and 
would  feel  the  injury  without  investigating  the  causey  or  reasoning  upon  the  justice 
dfit    The  mischicfii  which  may,  and  must  inevitably  flow  firom  the  executkm  df  the 
resolves^  appear  to  be  endless  and  innumerable.'* 


NOTE— No.  XIV. 

7^  f Mowing  petition  addruaed  to  Oovemor  Livingston^  will  fumith  $ome  esi- 
dence  qf  the  tituatian  to  vhieh  that  part  qf  Jersey  vas  reduced. 

To  his  excellency  William  Livingston,  esquire,  governor,  captain  genera],  and  oonip 
mander-in-chief  in  and  over  the  state  of  New  Jersey  and  the  territories  thereunto 
belonging  in  America,  chancellor  and  ordinary  in  the  same — the  humble  petition 
of  the  officers,  civil  and  military,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed, 

Showeth, — That  a  large  detachment  of  the  British  army,  a  few  weeks  sgo^  made 
an  invasion  into  the  lower  counties  of  this  state  on  Delaware,  and  plundered  a  few 
of  the  inhabitants.  That  at  present  a  large  detachment  are  invading  them  a  second 
time.  That  the  enemy  in  this  second  incursion,  have,  as  we  have  been  credibly  in- 
formed, by  the  express  orders  of  Colonel  Mawhood,  the  commanding  officer,  bayoneted 
and  butchered  in  the  most  inhuman  maimer,  a  number  of  the  militia  who  have  un- 
fortunately fallen  into  their  hands.  That  Cotonel  Mawhood  immediately  after  the 
massacre,  in  open  letter^  sent  to  both  officers  and  privates  by  aflag,  had  the  efirontery 
to  insult  us  with  a  demuid,  that  vn  should  lay  down  our  anns^  and  if  not^  thnatsnsd 
Vol.  I.  32 


M  MOTE& 

flf  aniuibar  of  oar  mcpl  dWngiiiihfld  iiM^  whom  b  B^^ 

iitthnol  into  ozfleiilioiib  in  OM  inoluiei^  bf 

In  Silom  ooanty,  and  all  tho  otlm  boiUiiigp  oo  tho.  tinm  iini^  tho  pn|MKty  of  Goio- 

ail  B«ii)aiiiiii  Odoml    Thai  fiisnidCT,  npioe^  «nd  clovMlilMa  in  tho  i^ 

popukmpu^  of  tlMMOoonlifl^  widely  mariLthdurfb^^  "tkaft 

thof  Hiipffaadim  diwifcclion,  thej  an  ndng  ofwy  poarihb  WMana  to  eomipt  tha 

vindbof  thapaop^  wlu^witUnUirirlintoiba^aolitttewrtiwM  to  poiduMi  fipom 


That  wo  an  in  no  itato  of  deteoe.  ThatwaaiaBoaaqioiedtyiaMOBofbigi 
Hea^  that  aoota  of  our  oOosn^  civil  and  nifiliiy,  hava  mowd  oat  of  tha  ooomiaB  fix 
ailetj.  That  oar  nu|itia,diiii^(  tha  laitwintw,hava  boon  act  Mgnidoitt  by  1^^ 
Cifla  and  cimtinnad  iCTfioe^  and  dkiflfiirtion  ia  now  ao  widdy  diAiaed,  thtl  voiy  tew 
aaBbaoaQBdontyinaoaMpbee^nona.    That  wo  hava  no  troopa  of  light  bona  fcg«- 
Mjanlidflbd,  thaniaaMarcityofwnaUarmaaBiongai^andBDJbU  That 

intheoalwo  iaBmaonswa  hava  iroiy  aenoUj  ftit  tha  want  of  fiaUpiaoeiandaitil- 
kiynMii,  thatthemunbarofoiaMenihlod  iaaoamaU^thatthoaghwoiiiMildaaatba 
fnatMt  ooDdnct  and  bnnmj,  weoonld  onlj  piovoki^  aol  iigan  our  annqr. 

That  tha  aztant  of  our  ooiuitij  ia  00  gnat,  that  oar  wnall  oomhir  of  MM  ftl%aBd 
oat^indifibnotljannad  and  without  fialdpiaoM^eannoidafimd  it  Thal^MlMnana 
rana  all  ahing  thofa  ooontiai^  wa  aia  Uabla  to  ba  attacfcait  to  naasbaileH  placHL 

Thatdiaaoqiiintioaof  thaoa  ooontiai  would' ba  of  giaat  advantigi  to  tha  anaoij. 
That  they  oould  nearly  roiiatoin  their  whola  army  Tamiiajgiji  by  tha  phmdar,  finage^ 
and  aeriefenne  they  coold  diaw  fiom  tham.  That  althoi^  the  Umtad  Statea  ought 
not  need  them,  yet  it  might  perhape  be  advieeable  to  defend  them,  to  prevent  the  ad- 
vantage the  enemy  Blight  receive  from  them.  That  our  riches,  and  foimer  virtue^ 
make  us  a  prey  to  an  enemy,  whose  tender  mercies  are  cruelties. 

That  in  short,  our  situation  is  beyond  description  depbrable.  That  the  poweiB 
civil  and  military  are  daily  relaxing,  and  disaffection  prevailing.  That  we  can  neither 
stay  at  our  houses,  go  out,  nor  come  in  with  safety.  That  we  can  neither  plough, 
plant,  sow,  reap  nor  gather.  That  we  are  fast  iidling  into  poverty,  distress,  and  into 
the  hands  of  our  enemy.  That  unless  there  can  be  sent  to  our  relief  and  assistance  a 
sufficient  body  of  standing  troops,  we  must  be  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
leaving  the  country  to  the  enemy,  and  removing  ourselves  and  families  to  dirtant 
places  for  safety.  That  although  the  present  detachment  may  be  fled  and  gone,  be- 
fore the  relief  reaches  us,  yet  a  body  of  troops  are  necessary  for  our  protection,  as  long 
as  the  enemy  possess  Philadelphia.  And  these  are  the  sentiments  not  only  of  us  the 
attbecribev%  but  of  all  the  rest  of  the  officers  civil  and  militaxy,  and  other  the  good  sub- 
jects of  this  state  in  these  counties. 


note-No.  xv. 

w 

TkefoUowing  is  the  report  made  by  the  eammittee : 

"January  1, 1779.  The  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  ooomiander-in- 
chief  on  the  operations  of  tha  next  campaign,  report,  that  tha  plan  prqfxjeed  by  con- 
gress for  the  enumcipation  of  Canada,  in  co-operation  with  an  army  from  France,  vras 
tha  principal  subject  of  the  said  conference. 

That,  impressed  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  injury  aiid  disgrace  which  must  attend 
an  infraction  of  the  proposed  stipulations^  on  the  part  of  these  states^  your  oommittee 
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hxte  taken  a  general  Tie  w  of  our  finances,  of  the  ciicnmstances  of  our  army,  of  the  ma- 
gazines of  clothes,  artiUery,  anns  and  ammunition,  and  of  the  piovuions  in  store,  and 
which  can  be  collected  in  season. 

Your  committee  have  also  attentively  considered  the  intelligence  and  observations 
communicated  to  them  by  the  Commander-in-chie(  respecting  the  number  of  troops 
and  strong  holds  of  the  enemy  in  Canada;  their  naval  force,  and  entire  command  of 
the  water  communication  with  that  country — the  difficulties,  while  they  poiscas  such 
signal  advantages,  of  penetrating  it  with  an  army  by  land — the  obstacles  which  are  to 
be  surmounted  in  acquiring  a  naval  superiority — the  hostile  temper  of  many  of  the 
surrounding  Indian  tribes  towards  these  states,  and  above  all  the  uncertainty  whether 
the  enemy  will  not  persevere  in  their  system  of  harassing  and  distressing  our  sea-coast 
and  frontiers  by  a  predatory  war. 

That  on  the  most  mature  deliberation,  your  committee  can  not  find  room  for  a  well 
grounded  presumption  that  these  states  will  be  able  to  perform  their  part  of  the  pro- 
posed stipulations.  That  in  a  measure  of  such  moment,  calculated  to  eafl  forth,  and 
direct  to  a  single  object  a  considerable  portion  of  the  force  of  our  ally,  which  may 
otherwise  be  essentially  employed,  nothing  else  than  the  highest  probability  of  success 
could  justify  congress  in  making  the  proposition. 

Your  committee  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  negotiation  in  question,  however 
deriraUe,  and  interesting,  should  be  deferred  until  circumstances  render  the  oo-opera- 
tion  of  these  states  more  certain,  practicable,  and  efilectual. 

That  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  these  states  at  the  court  of  Versailles^  the  mi- 
nister of  France  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  minister  of  France,  be  respectively  informed 
that  the  operations  of  the  next  campaign  must  depend  on  such  a  variety  of  continj^n- 
des  to  arise,  as  well  ficom  our  own  internal  circumstances  and  resources,  as  the  pro- 
gress and  movements  of  our  enemy,  that  time  alone  can  mature  and  point  out  the  plan 
which  ought  to  be  pursued.  That  congress,  therefore,  can  not,  with  a  degree  of  con- 
fidence answerable  to  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  decide  on  the  practicability  of  their 
co-operating  the  next  campaign,  in  an  enterprise  for  the  emancipation  of  Canada; 
that  every  preparation  in  our  power  will  nevertheless  be  made  for  acting  with  vigour 
against  the  common  enemy,  and  every  favourable  incident  embraced  with  alacrity,  to 
fiicilitate,  and  hasten  the  freedom  and  independence  of  Canada,  and  her  union  with 
these  states — events  which  congress,  from  motives  of  poUcy  with  respect  to  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  of  afiection  for  their  Canadian  brethren,  have  greatly  at  heart." 

Mr.  de  Sevelinges  in  his  introduction  to  Botta's  History,  recites  the  private  instruc- 
tions given  to  Mr.  Girard  on  his  nussion  to  the  United  States.  One  article  wai^  "  to 
avoid  entering  into  any  formal  engagement  relative  to  Canada  and  other  Elnglish  pos- 
sessions which  congress  proposed  to  conquer.  Mr.  de  Sevelinges  adds  that  "the  po- 
licy of  the  cabinet  of  Versaillea  viewed  the  possession  of  those  countriesi  especially  of 
Canada  by  England,  as  a  principle  of  useful  inquietude  and  vigilance  to  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  neighbourhood  of  a  formidable  enemy  must  make  them  feel  more  sensibly 
the  price  which  they  ought  to  attach  to  the  friendship  and  support  of  the  king  of 
France." 

The  author  has  reason  to  believe  that  this  policy  was  known  to  the  Marquis  de 
Lafiiyette  when  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  United  Statea  induced  lum  to  add 
his  iofloence  to  their  solicitations  for  aid  to  this  entespziM. 
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*  note-No.  XVI. 

A  letter  to  Pretident  Reed  qf  Penneylvania  Jrom  vhieh  the  faUewing  extraete  are 
takeiif  ie  eeleetedjrcm  many  othera  written  vitk  the  eame  view, 

MordMown,  Bhy  aaOs  ITSa 

DsAR  Sir, — I  am  much  obliged  to  yoa  for  your  fiifoor  of  the  23d.  Nothing  ooold 
be  more  neoeenry  than  the  aid  given  by  yoar  state  towards  supplying  us  with  pnm- 
sions.  I  assure  you,  eveiy  idea  you  can  form  of  our  distresMs^  will  &1I  short  oi  the 
reality.  There  is  such  a  combination  of  circumstances  to  exhaust  the  patience  of  the 
■oldiery,  that  it  begins  at  length  to  be  worn  out,  and  we  see  in  every  line  of  the  army, 
the  most  serious  features  of  mutiny  and  sedition :  all  our  departments,  aU  our  opem« 
tions  are  at  a  stand ;  and  unless  a  system  veiy  different  from  that  which  has  for  a 
long  time  prevailed,  be  immediately  adopted  throughout  the  states,  our  affairs  must 
•oon  become  desperate  beyond  the  possibility  of  recovery.  If  you  were  on  the  spot, 
my  dear  sir,  if  you  could  see  what  difficulties  surround  us  on  every  side,  how  unaMe 
we  are  to  administer  to  the  most  ordinary  calls  of  the  service,  you  would  be  convinced 
that  these  expressions  are  not  too  strong :  and  that  we  have  ereiy  thing  to  dread : 
Indeed  I  have  almost  ceased  to  hope.  The  country  in  general  is  in  sodi  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility and  indifference  to  its  interests,  that  I  dare  not  flatter  myself  with  any 
change  for  the  better.       * 

The  committee  of  congress  in  their  late  address  to  the  several  stalei^  have  given  a 
just  picture  of  our  situation.  I  very  much  doubt  its  making  the  destred  impression ; 
and  if  it  does  not,  I  shall  consider  our  lethargy  as  incurable.  The  present  juncture 
is  so  interesting,  that  if  it  does  not  produce  correspondent  exertions,  it  will  be  a  proof, 
that  motives  of  honour,  public  good,  and  even  self-preservation,  have  lost  their  influ- 
ence upon  our  minds.  Tills  is  a  decisive  moment,  one  of  the  most,  I  will  go  further 
and  say,  the  most  imi)ortant  America  has  seen.  The  court  of  France  has  made  a 
glorious  effort  for  our  deliverance,  and  if  we  disappoint  its  intentions  by  our  supine- 
ness,  we  must  become  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind ;  nor  can  we,  after  that, 
venture  to  confide  that  our  allies  will  persist  in  an  attempt  to  establish  what  it  will 
appear  we  want  inclination  or  ability  to  assist  them  in. 

Every  view  of  our  own  circumstances  ought  to  determine  us  to  the  most  vigorous 
efforts ;  but  there  are  considerations  of  another  kind,  that  should  have  equal  weight 
The  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  last  year  were  greatly  superior  to  those  of 
the  enemy ;  the  enemy  nevertheless  sustained  no  material  damage,  and  at  the  cloee 
of  the  campaign  gave  a  very  important  blow  to  our  allies.  This  campaign,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  fleets,  from  every  account  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  will  be  incon- 
siderable :  indeed  it  is  far  from  clear  that  there  will  be  an  equality.  What  are  we  to 
expect  will  be  the  case  if  there  should  be  another  campaign?  In  all  probability  the 
advantage  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  English,  and  then  what  would  liecome  of  Ame- 
rica'? We  ought  not  to  deceive  ourselves.  The  maritime  resources  of  Great  Britain  are 
more  substantial  and  real  than  those  of  France  and  Spain  united.  Her  commerce  is 
more  extensive  than  that  of  both  her  rivals;  and  it  is  an  axiom,  that  the  nation  which 
has  the  most  extensive  commerce  will  always  have  the  most  powerful  marine.  Were 
this  argument  less  convincing,  the  fact  speaks  for  itself:  her  progress  in  the  course  of 
the  last  year  is  an  incontestable  proof. 

"It  is  true  France  in  a  manner  created  a  fleet  in  a  very  short  space,  and  this  may 
mislead  us  in  the  judgment  we  form  of  her  naval  abilities.  But  if  they  bore  any  com- 
parison with  those  of  Great  Britain,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  with  all  the  force  of 
Spain  added,  she  has  loet  so  much  ground  in  so  short  a  time,  as  now  to  have  scaicely 
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a  mpmaiktf.  We  ihoiild  oonnder  what  was  dont  liy  Fianee^  aa  a  violent «»  uma- 
tnral  effort  of  the  gofenunent,  whieh,  for  want  of  sufficient  firandakion,  can  not  con- 
tmne  k>  operate  proportionable  effects. 

"  In  modem  wan,  the  longest  purse  must  chiefly  determine  the  event  I  fear  that 
of  the  enemy  will  be  found  to  be  so.  Though  the  government  is  deeply  in  debt  and 
of  course  poor,  the  natbn  is  rich,  and  theii  riches  afibrd  a  fund  which  will  not  be 
easily  exhausted.  Besides,  their  system  of  public  credit  is  such,  that  it  is  capable  of 
greater  exertions  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  Speculatists  have  been  a  long  time 
foratelling  its  down&ll ;  but  we  see  no  symptoms  of  the  catastrophe  being  very  near. 
I  am  persuaded  it  will  at  least  last  out  the  war. 

"France  is  in  a  very  different  position.  The  abilities  of  the  present  financier,  have 
done  wcmders ;  by  a  wise  administration  of  the  revenues,  aided  by  advantageous  loann^ 
he  has  avoided  the  necessity  of  additbnal  taxes.  But  I  am  well  informed  if  the  war 
continues  another  campaign,  he  will  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  taxes  usual  in 
time  of  war,  which  are  very  heavy,  and  which  the  people  of  France  are  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  endure  for  any  length  of  time.  When  this  necessity  conunenoes,  France 
makes  war  on  ruinous  terms,  and  England,  firom  her  individual  wealth,  will  find  much 
greater  facilities  in  supplying  her  exigendee. 

"Spain  derives  great  wealth  from  her  nunes,  but  it  is  not  so  great  aa  is  generally 
imagined.  Of  late  years  the  profit  to  govemmeilt  is  essentially  diminished.  Com- 
merce and  industry  are  the  best  mines  of  anation;  both  which  are  wanted  by  her.  I 
am  told  her  treasury  is  far  ficom  being  so  well  filled  as  we  have  flattered  ourselves.  She 
is  also  much  divided  on  the  propriety  of  the  war.  There  is  a  strong  party  against  it. 
The  temper  of  the  nation  is  too  slugguh  to  admit  of  great  exertions ;  and  though  the 
courts  of  the  two  kingdoms  are  closely  linked  together,  there  never  has  been  in  any  of 
their  wars,  a  perfect  harmony  of  measures,  nor  has  it  been  the  case  in  this ;  which  has 
afaeady  been  no  small  detriment  to  the  common  cause. 

"I  mention  these  things  to  show  that  the  circumstances  of  our  allies,  as  well  as  our 
own,  call  for  peace,  to  obtain  which  we  must  make  one  great  effort  this  campa^. 
The  present  instance  of  the  friendship  of  the  court  of  France,  u  attended  with  every 
circumstance  that  can  render  it  important  and  agreeable,  that  can  interest  our  grati- 
tude or  fire  our  emulation.  If  we  do  our  duty  we  may  even  hope  to  make  the  cam- 
paign decisive  of  the  contest  But  we  must  do  our  duty  in  earnest,  or  disgrace  and 
ruin  vnll  attend  us.  I  am  sincere  in  declaring  a  full  persipsion  that  the  succour  will 
be  fetal  to  us  if  our  measures  are  not  adequate  to  the  emelgency. 

"Now,  my  dear  sir,  I  must  observe  to  you,  that  much  vrill  depend  on  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania.  She  has  it  in  her  power  to  contribute,  without  comparison,  more  to 
our  success,  than  any  other  state,  in  the  two  essential  articles  of  floor  and  transporta- 
tion. I  speak  to  you  in  the  language  of  frankness,  and  as  a  friend.  I  do  not  mean  to 
make  any  insinuations  unfevourable  to  the  state.  I  am  aware  of  the  embarrassment 
the  government  labours  under  from  the  open  opposition  of  one  party  and  the  under- 
hand intrigues  of  another.  I  know  that  with  the  best  dispositions  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic service,  you  have  been  obliged  to  move  with  circumspection.  But  this  is  a  time  to 
hazard,  and  to  take  a  tone  of  energy  and  dedsbn.  All  parties  but  the  disaffected  will 
acquiesce  in  the  necessity  and  give  their  support 

"The  matter  is  reduced  to  a  point  Either  Pennsylvania  must  give  us  all  we  ask, 
or  we  can  undertake  nothing.  We  must  renounce  e^ery  idea  of  co-operation,  and 
mustconfesstoouralliesthatwakiok  wholly  to  them  fer  our  safety.  This  will  baa 
state  of  humiliation  and  littatneei  against  which  the  feelings  of  every  good  American 
ought  to  revolt    Yooia  I  am  Mnvinoed  will,  nor  have  I  the  least  doubt,  Imt  that  yoa 
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win  nnpto;  all  jqut  uifltimci  la  uiimalc  the  legitlalDM  anil  the  pe/ijAe  tt  liT^.    The 
fiUpofthmatalH  hangsuponil.     Gutl  grant  wf  iray  hf  propnl}  iiupteoed  with  Ihc 

"I  wiih  ihe  IcgislBluw  could  b»  engageJ  lo  vwl  the  eiecutue  wilh  plenipotenliity 
powera.  I  ihnuld  Ihen  ei|>Mt  eveiy  tbing  practiulile  frorn  jont  abililin  uid  leal. 
This  la  not  >  time  for  fbrnwUtj  MmI  cncmonji.  The  ch«ii  in  ereij  poinl  of  view  is 
eitnutiliairr.  uul  eilnonlinajy  eipedieiiU  ate  aecea^tj.    I  un  decided  ia  this  opi- 
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AdAi&  hanug  been  unqncstianabiy  a  spy,  and  bia  Bcntence  conwqiienl);  juat ;  ncd 
the  plol  in  which  he  had  engaged  binitg  Ibroalenod  canaequencea  Ihe  moat  bUal  to 
Amoiica;  lii*  execution,  boil  he  been  an  ordiniij  jwrson,  would  cntainlj  hasc  bun 
viewed  with  cold  indlSi^reiice.  Bat  he  waa  not  an  ordinary  person.  In  a  lellct  nrit' 
ten  at  the  time  li]'  Colaiiel  Qanulton,  who  in  geuiua,  in  candour,  uid  in  comanlic 
fceroiam,  «]id  not  yield  to  Ihia  unToctunaU  Engliahnian,  (he  chancier  of  Ajidrii  is  Ibiia 
laelingty  and  eloquently  drawn.  "  There  waa  aomething  dngulaily  inlctrsting  in  the 
character  and  (brtunea  of  AudrS.  To  an  excellent  undenlaoiling,  well  impniTHl  bj 
educolion  and  travel,  he  united  a  peculiar  elegance  oTmiud  and  mannen^  and  the  ad- 
mttagea  of  a  pleawog  peraoo.  It  ia  aaid  he  poaaeaaed  a  prelly  taate  for  the  floe  art^ 
and  had  hinurif  attained  lomo  proficiency  in  poetry,  mu«ic,  and  painling.  Hi*  know- 
ledge a|>pearcii  withijul  o»l«nl«iion|  and  qmljcllishpJ  by  a  diffidence  (list  idkIj'  accom- 
paniea  ao  nuny  talenta  and  accomplishmenti,  which  left  you  (a  luppoM  more  than  ap- 
peared. Hia  aentiments  were  elevated  and  inapired  eateem,  Ihej  had  a  ■oftnaH  that 
conciliated  affection.  Hia  elcKution  waa  handaome,  hia  addrea*  eaay,  polite,  and  ind- 
nuating.  By  hia  merit  he  had  acquired  the  nnlimited  confidence  of  hia  general,  and 
waa  making  rapid  progreaa  in  military  rank  and  reputation.  But  in  the  height  of  hia 
career,  fluibed  with  nnr  bopca  from  the  eiecution  of  a  project  the  OHist  beneficial  to 
tua  party  thai  could  ba  bnaed,  he  ia  at  once  precipitated  from  the  aumoiit  of  proape- 
lity,  aeea  all  the  eipedadona  of  hia  ambilioQ  blailed,  and  himself  ruined.  The  cha- 
racter I  hate  pren  of  him  ia  drawn  partly  from  what  I  aaw  oTbim  myael(  and  putly 
from  informaUon.  I  am  Mrare  that  a  man  of  real  merit  b  never  aeen  in  ao  favourablo 
a  light  as  through  the  medium  of  adveraity.  The  clouds  that  surround  him  are  ao 
many  ahadea  thai  aet  off  his  good  quallUes.  Mufortune  cuta  down  little  vanitica,  that 
in  proaperoiu  times,  serve  aa  so  many  apoti  in  hia  virtues ;  and  givea  a  tone  lo  huma- 
nity tbat  makes  hia  worth  more  amiable. 

"Hia  ipectatora,  who  enjoy  a  happier  lot,  are  leaa  prone  lo  detract  &am  it  through 
envy ;  and  are  mach  disposed  by  compaadou  to  give  the  credit  he  deeema,  and  pet- 
baf*  «v«u  lo  tnigni^  it." 


note-nol  xvni. 

On  the  tttH  of  May,  I79I,  Qeneral  Waabington  commeoced  a  mDitaiy  joomaL 
The  fotlawing  ia  a  brief  statement  of  the  sitoalion  of  the  army  at  that  linw.  ■'  I  b^in 
■t  Ibis  epoch,  a  cortdae  journal  of  military  tranaactiona,  Ac  I  latnent  not  having 
attempted  it  froin  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  aid  of  m;  memory ;  and  wish  iha 
taai&pStitj  of  matter  wlueh  continually  ■nrmonda  ma,  ind  Uw  •mbunmd  alalc  of 
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oar.aflkin^  which  b  momenUrily  ctUing  the  attention  to  perplexities  of  one  kind  or 
another,  may  not  defeat  altogether,  or  so  interrupt  my  present  intention  and  plan,  as 
to  render  it  of  little  avaiL 

"  To  have  the  clearer  understanding  of  the  entries  which  may  follow,  it  would  he 
proper  to  redte,  in  detail,  our  wants,  and  our  prospects ;  hut  this  abne  would  be  a 
work  of  much  time,  and  great  magnitude.  It  may  suffice  to  give  the  sum  of  them, 
which  I  shall  do  in  a  few  words,  viz : 

"Instead  of  having  magazines  filled  with  provisions,  we  have  a  scanty  pittance  scat- 
tered here  and  there  in  the  different  states. 

"Instead  of  having  our  arsenals  well  supplied  with  military  stores,  they  are  poorly 
provided,  and  the  workmen  all  leaving  them. — Instead  of  having  the  various  articles 
of  field  equipage  in  readiness  to  deliver,  the  quartermaster  general  is  but  now  applying 
to  the  several  states  (as  the  dernier  resort)  to  provide  these  things  for  their  troops  re- 
spectively. Instead  of  having  a  regular  system  of  transportation  established  upon  cre- 
dit—or funds  in  the  quartermaster's  hands  to  defray  the  contingent  expenses  of  it-^ 
we  have  neither  the  one  or  the  other ;  and  all  that  buoness,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  being 
done  by  military  impressment,  we  are  daily  and  hourly  oppressing  the  people,  souring 
their  tempers,  and  alienating  their  affections.  Instead  of  having  the  regiments  com- 
pleted to  the  new  establishments  (and  which  ought  to  have  been  so  by  the 
of  agreeably  to  the  requisitions  of  congress,  scarce  any  state  in  the  union 

has,  at  this  hour,  one-eighth  part  of  its  quota  in  the  field ;  and  there  is  little  prospect 
that  I  can  see  of  ever  getting  more  than  half.  In  a  word,  instead  of  having  every 
thing  in  readiness  to  take  the  field,  we  have  nothing.  And  instead  of  having  the  ^pos- 
pect  of  a  glorious  offensive  campaign  before  us,  we  have  a  bewildered  and  gloomy 
pro^)ect  of  a  defensive  one ;  unless  we  should  receive  a  powerful  aid  of  ships,  land 
troops  and  money  from  our  generous  allies :  and  these  at  present  are  too  contingent  to 
buiUupon. 


NOTE— No.  XIX. 

York  in  Virginia,  ITIh  Octdbar,  1781,  half  pM  ttmr,  P.  VL 
Sir, — I  have  this  moment  been  honoured  with  your  excellency's  letter  dated  this 
day.  The  time  limited  for  sending  my  answer  will  not  admit  of  entering  into  the  de- 
tails of  articles,  but  the  basis  of  my  proposals  will  be,  that  the  garrisons  of  York  and 
Gloucester  shall  be  prisoners  of  war  with  the  customary  honours;  and  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  individuals  which  I  have  the  honour  to  command,  that  the  British  shall 
be  sent  to  Britain,  and  the  Grermans  to  Germany,  under  engagements  not  to  serve 
against  France,  America,  or  their  allies,  untU  released  or  regularly  exchanged.  That 
aU  arms  and  public  stores  shall  be  delivered  up  to  you,  but  that  the  usual  indulgence 
of  side  arms  to  officers  and  of  retaining  private  property  shall  be  granted  to  officers 
and  soklieis ;  and  the  interests  of  individuals  in  civil  capacities,  and  connected  with  us, 
shall  be  attended  ta  If  your  excellency  thinks  that  a  continuance  of  the  suspension 
of  hostilities  vrill  be  necessary  to  transmit  your  answer,  I  shall  have  no  objection  to  the 
hour  that  you  propose.    I  haw  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most  hnmUe  servant, 

CORNWALUS. 

His  exeeUency  Geneial  Washington,  dec  dec.  dec 
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^H  tleadquuunbclbnTgi^  Iftli  DctA^  1731. 

^H  Mj  Loiti>,— To  sioid  uaiuuxmrj  duciwnDiu  uid  Jclaj*,  I  AiU  al  ono^  in  bq- 

^H^       iwer  lo;oui  loidsbip'a  letler  of  jcslenla;,  deduce  ibo  geneml  bosi  upon  which  adefi. 

^m       nitive  icrulj  of  capiiutudoa  mini  lake  (ikce.    The  gani»a  of  York  ind  Gloucotei, 

^^f       inehiding  the  ■ramen,  m  jou  propow,  will  be  received  ptiBonur*  of  w»r.    The  cgodi- 

■  tion  Miiwxfd  of  »ndiog  the  Britiah  mil  Germun  Iroopa  lo  tire  psjtt  of  Euiopa  to 

which  thfjp  rnpeclivrly  belong,  u  insdmiEsiblc    lnU«d  of  (Jua,  thv;  will  be  muched 

lo  lurh  parts  of  the  couotr;  tn  can  mobl  coavenieiillj  provide  foi  tluir  suluUtcric*' ; 

tni)  ibc^  beiwTolenl  tieatmenl  of  priaonsn,  nhich  is  invuiiMj  obarrved  bj  ihe  Aawri- 

teatm,  will  be  eiteDiied  to  then.  Tlie  utne  honoura  will  be  gnnted  to  the  lurrciHlenng 
uinj,  u  were  granted  to  the  garrison  of  CbarliHton. 
The  ahipping  and  boata  in  lllo  two  burboun,  with  all  tireir  gunt^  stores,  laiMng, 
(ttrnilun,  and  apparct,  ehall  be  delivered  in  their  pcsaent  state  to  an  officer  of  the  nivj 
4ppainl«d  to  take  poseeation  of  them. 

The  utillery,  arms,  ofcoulicaiEDis,  mililar;  cluit,  and  public  Monw  of  every  dcno- 
aunalian,  shall  be  delivered  unimpaiied,  t«  tbo  heailB  of  depaitmenta,  to  which  thej 
mpeclivpl;  belong. 

Tbo  otficcn  will  be  indulged  in  retaining  Ibeir  side  arms,  aoJ  the  oiltrvra  and  col- 
diers  may  pnnetvc  tlieir  baggnge  and  effects  with  this  reserve,  that  ptoi«rly  taken  in 
the  counti;  will  be  ledaimed. 

With  regard  lo  the  individuals  in  civil  capaciliea,  whoee  interests  joui  lordahip 
wisfles  may  bo  stlended  to,  uulil  the;  are  moie  pBrticulu^y  deactibcd,  iMtbing  do&ni- 
Uve  ran  In  setilej. 

I  hnvp  lo  iidil,  Ihul  I  eipwt  Ihf  Bick  and  woiinilrd  will  W.  niipphcd  wilh  Ihfir  own 
*         bosptlai  stores,  and  attended  by  British  aurgeons  puticulally  charged  with  the  can 

Your  lordihip  will  be  pleased  to  vgmfy  yonr  detornunatioD  other  to  aecepl  or  n- 
ject  the  praponls  now  offeied,  in  lbs  caoise  of  two  hoora  from  the  delivery  of  Ibis  let- 
ter, thai  commisnonera  may  be  appnoted  to  digest  the  aitidei  of  capitnlatkill,  01  ■ 
nnewal  of  hostilitiea  may  lake  place. 

I  have  the  hononr  to  be,  my  lord,  &c 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 
Lieutenant  General  Earl  Cornwall   ' 

Tort,  Id  Vligmk,  laih  OculMr,  17BL 
Sir, — I  agtee  b>  open  a  treaty  of  ca^atulation  upon  the  bans  of  the  gairisons  of 
York  and  Gloucester,  inclndihg  namen,  bdng  prisonsrs  of  war  withonl  annexing  the 
oondition  of  theii  being  sent  to  Europe ;  but  I  expect  to  icceiTe  a  compennlioa  in 
•R>i>giDg^*'t'''^°'''>I^'ulat)aD  for  thasorrondeiof  Qlonceaterinitspteaeaislale 
ofdelance. 

I  ihall  in  paitjcular  deore  that  the  Bonetta  doopofwar,  may  be  left  enlinly  at  toy 

ti  from  the  hoDT  the  capitulation  is  signed,  to  reeaie  an  aid-de^amptoaiTyiiiy 

lo  Sir  Heiuy  Clinton  and  aueh  aoldien  as  I  may  think  proper  lo  aeiid  aa 

in  her,  lo  be  manned  with  Gfty  men  of  ber  own  crew,  and  to  be  permitted 

to  sail  without  eiaminatiDn  when  my  despatches  aie  readyt  cnga^ng  on  my  part  that 

the  ship  shall  be  brought  back  and  delivered  to  you,  if  she  escapes  the  dangers  of  tbo 

sea;  that  the  crew  and  soldiers  sent  aa  pusengprs  diall  be  accounted  for  in  fatnM  CX- 

cbsngea  as  prisoners ;  that  she  ihsll  carry  off  no  oCHoer  without  your  consent,  not 

pahtic  prapeity  of  any  kind  1  and  I  shall  likewise  desire  that  the  traders  and  inhahitanii 


NOTES.  41 

m J  piworvo  their  property,  and  thtt  no  peiwm  may  be  puniihed  or  nioleited  for 
Iiafing  joined  the  British  troopa. 

If  you  choose  to  proceed  to  negotiation  on  theae  grounds^  I  shall  appoint  two  fidd 
officers  of  my  army  to  meet  two  officers  from  you  at  any  time  and  plaoe  you  think 
proper,  to  digest  the  articles  of  capitulation.    I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

CORNWALLIS. 
Wb  excellency  General  Washington,  dec.  dw.  &c 


NOTE-No.  XXI. 

Head  quarters,  20th  October,  178L 

Sir, — The  surrender  of  York,  from  which  so  much  glory  and  advantage  are  de- 
rived to  the  allies,  and  the  honour  of  which  belongs  to  your  excellency,  has  greatly 
anticipated  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  Certain  of  this  event  under  your  auspi- 
ceBj  though  unable  to  determine  the  time,  I  solicited  your  excellency's  attention  in  the 
first  conference  with  which  you  honoured  me,  to  ulterior  objects  of  decisive  importance 
to  the  common  cause.  Although  your  excellency's  answer  on  that  occasion  vras  un- 
favourable to  my  wishes,  the  unexpected  promptness  v?ith  which  our  operations  have 
been  conducted  to  their  final  success  having  gained  us  time,  the  defect  of  which  was 
one  of  your  excellency's  principal  objections,  a  perspective  of  the  most  extensive  and 
happy  consequences,  engages  me  to  renew  my  representations. 

Charleston,  the  principal  maritime  port  of  the  British  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
continent,  the  grand  deposits  and  point  of  support  for  the  present  theatre  of  the  war,  is 
open  to  a  combined  attack,  and  might  be  carried  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  place 
which  has  just  surrendered. 

This  capture  would  destroy  the  last  hope  which  induces  the  enemy  to  continue  the 
war;  for  having  experienced  the  impracticability  of  recovering  the  populoiB  northern 
states,  he  has  determined  to  confine  himself  to  the  defensive  in  that  quarter,  and  to 
prosecute  a  most  vigorous  offensive  in  the  south,  with  a  view  of  conquering  states, 
whose  spare  population  and  natural  (tisadvantages  render  them  infinitely  less  suscep- 
tible of  defence ;  although  their  productions  render  them  the  most  valuable  in  a  com- 
merdal  view.  His  naval  superiority,  previous  to  your  excellency's  arrival,  gave  him 
decisive  advantages  in  the  rapid  transport  of  his  troops  and  supplies :  while  the  im- 
mense land  marches  of  our  succours,  too  tardy  and  expensive  in  every  pcnnt  of  view, 
subjected  us  to  be  beaten  in  detail. 

It  will  depend  upon  your  excellency,  therefore,  to  terminate  the  war,  and  enable 
the  allies  to  dictate  the  law  in  a  treaty.  A  campaign  so  glorious  and  so  fertile  in  con- 
sequences, could  bo  reserved  only  for  the  Count  de  Ghrasse. 

It  rarely  happens  that  such  a  combination  of  means,  as  arc  in  our  hands  at  present, 
can  be  seasonably  obtained  by  the  most  strenuous  of  human  exertions. — A  decisively 
superior  fleet,  the  fortune  and  talents  of  whose  commander  overawe  all  the  naval  force 
that  the  most  incredible  efforts  of  the  enemy  have  been  able  to  collect ;  an  army  flushed 
with  success,  and  demanding  only  to  be  conducted  to  new  attacks;  and  the  very  sea- 
son which  is  proper  for  operating  against  the  points  in  question. 

If  upon  entering  into  the  detail  of  this  expedition,  your  excellency  should  still  de- 
termine it  impracticable,  there  is  an  object  which  though  subordinate  to  that  above 
mentbned,  u  of  capital  importance  to  our  southern  operations,,  and  may  be  effected  at 
infinitely  less  expense ;  I  mean  the  enemy's  post  at  Wilmington  in  North  Carolina. 
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